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AN  otrtucNE  Or 

THE  OBJECTS  OF  TflE  STATISTICAL  SOCIETY. 


The  Statistical  Society  of  London  was  founded,  in  pursxianoe  of 
a  recommendalion  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Sdence,  on  the  15th  of  March,  1834 ;  its  object  being,  the  careful 
coUectiqn,  arrangement,  discussion  and  publication,  of  all  facts 
bearing  on  and  illustrating  the  complex  relations  of  modem  society 
in  its  social,  economical,  and  political  aspects,— especially  facts 
which  can  be  stated  numerically  and  arranged  in  tables ; — and  also, 
to  form  a  Statistical  library  as  rapidly  as  its  funds  would  permit. 

The  Society  now  possesses  a  valuable  libraiy  and  a  reading 
room ;  ordlnanr  meeting,  are  held  monthly  from  In  ovember  to  June, 
which  are  well  attended,  and  cultivate  among  its  Fellows  an  active 
ipirit  (ji  investigation :  the  papers  read  before  the  Society,  with  an 
abstract  of  the  discussions  thereon,  are  published  in  its  Journal, 
which  now  consists  of  40  annual  volumes,  and  forms  of  itself  a 
Tahiable  library  of  reference. 

The  Society  has  originated  and  statistically  conducted  many 
special  inquiries  on  subjects  of  economic  or  social  interest,  of  which 
the  results  have  been  [Published  in  the  Journal  (which  has  a  very 
wide  circulation),  or  issued  separately;  the  latest  instance  being 
the  institution  of  the  *'  Howard  Medial "  Prize  Essay. 

To  enable  the  Society  to  extend  its  sphere  of  useful  activity,  add 
accomplish  in  a  yet  greater  degree  the  various  ends  indicated,  an 
4ncrease  in  its  numbers  and  revenue  is  desirable.  With  the  desired 
iocrease  in  the  number  of  Fellows,  the  Society  will  be  enabled  to 
imblish  standai-d  works  on  Economic  Science  and  Statistics, 
especially  such  as  are  out  of  print  or  scarce,  and  also  greatly  extend 
its  collection  of  Foreign  works.  Such  a  well-arranged  Library  for 
reference,  as  would  result,  does  not  at  present  exist  in  England,  and 
18  obviously  a  great  desideratum. 

The  Society  is  cosmopolitan,  and  consists  of  Fellows  and 
Honorary  Members,  forming  together  a  body,  at  the  present  time, 
of  neajly^eight  hundred  Members ;  the  principal  States  of  Europe  and 
America,  British  India,  and  the  Crown  Colonies  being  represented  by 
^  Honorary  Members." 

The  Annual  Subscription  to  the  Society  is  Two  Guineas^  and 
at  present  there  is  no  entrance  fee.  Fellows  may,  on  joining  the 
Society,  or  afterwards,  compound  for  all  future  subscriptions  upon 
the  payment  of  Twenty  Guineas. 

The  Fellows  of  the '  Society  receive  gratuitously  a  copy  of  each 
part  €i  the  Journal  as  published  Quarterly,  and  have  the  privilege 
of  purchasing  back  numbers  at  a  reduced  rate.  The  Library 
(reference  and  circulating),  and  the  Reading  Room,  are  open  daily, 
ior  the  convenience  of  Members. 

Nomination  Forms  and  any  further  information  will  be  fur- 
nished, on  appScatioir  t/Cl  the  Assistant  S^retary. 
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Ordinuy  MeetinEi,  at  which  Papen  will  be  read,  will  be  held  on  the  Tuefdaj 

Evenings  nuked  in  Bhick  Figures, 

Tie  CHairmJlielaieHaiJ.4Stftlart^m.,fr-tnuly. 

Vititon  ma;  attend  the  Oidinai7  Meetings  on  the  introductioo  of  a  Fellow. 

THZ    ANNIVZaSABT   MBSTINQ 
Will  bb  Held  on  th*  35TH  Junb,   1878,  at  3P.W. 
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MONTHLY   MEETINGS— Session    1877-78. 

Third  Tuesday  in  the  Months  of  Noyembeb — June. 


Tuesday,  Nov.  20. 

„         Dec.  18. 

,,         Jan.  15. 

Feb.  19. 
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Tuesday,  March  19. 
„  April  16. 
„  May  21. 
„         June     18. 


The  Council  have  reason  to  expect  that  in  the  course 
of  the  Session  the  following  Papers  will,  among  others, 
be  communicated  to  the  Society : — 

The  PREsmENT's  Inaugural  Address. 

^  Second  and  Final  Report  on  the  Ninth  International  Statistical 
Ck)ngr88S  held  at  Budapest,  in  September,  1876."  By  Jh. 
F.  J.  MouAT,  F.R.C.S. 

''  What  are  the  conditions  on  which  the  commercial  and  manu- 
facturing supremacy  of  Great  Britain  depends,  and  is  there 
any  reason  to  think  they  have  been  or  may  be  endangered  ?" 
By  A.  J.  MuNDELLA,  Esq.,  M.F. 

^Methods  of  Electing  Eepresentatives.*'  ByHENBT  Richmond 
Droop,  Esq. 

"The  Mineral  Statistics  of  the  United  Kingdom."  By  W.  F. 
HowAJOD,  Esq.,  C.E. 

**  The  Famines  of  the  World."  By  Cornelius  Walford,  Esq., 
F.I.A.,  F.S.S. 

"Remarks  on  Diagrams  relating  to  the  Banks  of  England, 
Austria,  Belgium,  France,  Qermany,  Holland,  and  Russia." 
By  Ernest  Setd,  Esq.,  F.S.S. 

**  Foreign  Debts."    By  Htde  Clabke,  Esq.,  D.C.L.,  &c. 
"Statistics  of  Owens'  College,  Manchester."     By  James  Hey- 
wooD,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

^Recent  Accumulations  of  Capital  in  the  United  Kingdom." 
By  Robert  Oiffen,  Esq. 

"  Banking  Statistics."    By  R.  H.  I.  Palorave,  Esq. 

"The  Position  and  Prospects  of  the  Statistical  Section  of  the 

British  Assodation."     By  Professor  W.  Stanley  Jevons, 

M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 

"  False  Methods  in  Medical  Statistics,  with  especial  reference  to 
recent  conspicuous  examples."  By  Dr.  J.  M.  Granville, 
M.R.C.S.,  &c 

"On  the  Geographical  Distribution  of  the  Celtic-speaking  popu- 
lation of  the  British  Isles."  By  E.  G.  Ravenstein,  Esq., 
F.R.G.S. 

«0n  Tabular  Analysis.''  By  Dr.  Wm.  A.  Guy,  M.B.,  F.R.C.P., 
V.PJI.S. 


HOWARD    MEDAL. 


The  following  is  the  title  of  the  Essay  to  which  the  Medal  will 
be  awarded  iu  November,  1878.  The  Essays  to  be  sent  in  on  or 
before  SOth  June,  1878. 

"  The  Effects  of  Health  and  Disease  on  Military  and  Naval 
"  Operations,'* 

The  Council  have  decided  to  grant  the  sum  of  £20  tp  the  writer 
who  may  gain  the  ^^  Howard  Me<kl"  in  November,  1(^78. 

(ITie  Medal  is  of  bronze^  having  on   one  side  a  portrait  of  John 
Howard^  on  the  other  a  wheaisheaf  with  suitable  inscription.) 

The  following  are  the  principal  conditions : — 

Each  Essay  to  bear  a  motto,  and  be  accompanied  by  a  sealed 
letter,  marked  with  the  like  motto,  and  coutaining  the  name  and 
address  of  the  author ;  such  letter  hot  to  be  opened,  except  in  the 
case  of  the  successful  Essay. 

No  Essay  to  exceed  in  length  150  pag^  (8vo.)  of  the  Journal  of 
the  Statistical  Society. 

The  Council  shall,  if  they  see  fit,  cause  the  successful  Essay,  or 
an  abridgment  thereof,  to  be  read  at  a  Meeting  of  the  Statistical 
Society ;  and  shall  have  the  right  of  publishing  the  Essay  in  their 
Journal  one  month  before  its  appearance  in  any  sepanite  indepen- 
dent form ;  this  right  of  publication  to  continue  till  three  months 
after  the  award  of  the  Prize. 

The  President  shall  place  the  Medal  in  the  hands  of  the  suc- 
cessful Candidate,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  Annual  Address,  at  the 
ordinary  Meeting  in  November,  when  he  shall  also  re-announce  the 
subject  of  the  Prize  Essay  for  the  following  year. 

Competition  for  this  Medal  shall  not  be  limited  to  the  Fellows 
of  the  Statistical  Society,  but  shall  be  open  to  any  competitor, 
providing  the  Essay  be  written  in  the  English  language. 

The  Council  shall  not  award  the  Prize,  except  to  the  author  of 
an  Essay,  in  their  opinion,  of  a  sufficient  standard  of  merit ;  no 
Essay  shall  be  deem^  to  be  of  sufficient  merit  that  does  not  set 
forth  the  facts  with  which  it  deals,  in  part,  at  least,  in  the  language 
of  figui-es  and  tables;  and  distinct  references  should  be  made  to 
such  authorities  as  may  be  quoted  or  referred  to. 

Further  particulars  or  explanations  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Assistant  Secretary,  at  the  Office  of  the  Society,  King's  College 
Entrance,  Strand,  W.C.,  London* 
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The  PoDlars,  Heme  MUl,  Dultoich,  S.E. 
Chadwick,  Eawin,  C.B., 

JPark  Cottage,  East  Sheen,  Mortlake^  S.  W. 
Chadwick,  John  01dfield,F.E.G.S., 

2,  Moorgate-streety  E,C. 
Challen,  George  Caleb, 

37,  Old  Jewry,  E.G. 
Chandler,  George, 

15,  Ooleman-streetf  E,0. 
Charlesworth,  Frederic, 

Widmore,  Bromley^  Kent. 
Charlton,  W.  H., 

Seslegsidey  near  Hexham,  Northumberland^ 
Charrington,  Thomas, 

Mayfield,  Chislehurst,  Kent, 
^Cheshire,  Edward, 

3,  Vanbrugh  Park,  Blackheath,  S.E. 
Child,  Eobert  Carlisle, 

8,  Eelsizevark,  N.W. 
Chisholm,  David,  F.I.A.^ 

64i,  Princes-street,  Edinbwrgh. 
Qiriatie,  Bichard  Copley,  M.A., 

2,  St,  James^ S'square,  Manchester. 
Chubb,  HAHMOirD,  B.A.,  {Secretary), 

Biekley,  Kent. 
Clapham,  Crochley,  L.E.C.P., 

WeH  Riding  Asylum,  Wakefield,  Torks. 
Clark,  Sir  John  Forbes,  Bart., 

Tillypronie,  Tarland,  Aberdeen, 
Clark,  Gordon  Wyatt, 

Miekleham  Hall,  near  Dorking,  Surrey. 
•Clarke,  Henry,  L,B.C.P., 

West  Biding  Prison,  Wakefield,  Torks, 
Clarke,  Henry  Harcourt  Hyde, 

32,  St,  Oeorge^s-square,  S,  W. 
•CxABKE,  Htbb, 

32,  St,  George" s-square,  S,  W. 
Clarke,  Ebenezer,  jun., 

52,  Gannon-street,  E.G. 
CLseHOBir,  John, 

8,  Spring-gardens,  S,  W. 
•Cleveland^  His  Gbrace  the  Duke  of,  K.G^ 
I  17,  St.  James' S'Square,  S,  W. 
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Cliroiugh,  William  Palin,  F.I.A., 

158,  LeadenhaU-ttreet,  S.O. 
Cobb,  B.  FranciB, 

2,  Royal  Exchange  Suildinat,  M.O. 
Cockle,  Cftptain  George,  F.B.G.S., 

9,  Bolton-gardeni,  South  Keniijigion,  S.W. 
Gobeo,  LioDel  Louia  . 

9,  Hyde  Park-Titrraoe,  W. 
Colebrooke,  Sir  Thomas  Edward,  Bart.,  M.P., 

87,  aoKth-ttreet,  W. 
CcdeB.Jobn,  F.I.A., 

89,  Throgmorton-ttreet,  S.O. 
GolliDs,  Eu^ne,  M.P., 

88,  PorehetUr-terraee,  Syde  Park,  W. 
Collina,  J.  Wright, 

Slatdey,  Falkland  XtlanJt. 
CollinBon,  John,  F.E.G.8., 

87,  Porchetter'terraee,  Hyde  Pari,  W. 
Colman,  Jeremiah  Jamea,  M.P., 

Corrow  Monte,  Norwich. 
'Cookaon,  Fwtbful,  Esq.,  F.E.G.8., 

Teddin^ton  Hall,  Middletex. 
*Copperthwait«,  WUliam  Charles, 

Jtfne  Mialton,  YbrJeihire. 
Corbett,  John,  M.P., 

6a,  Waterloo-plaee,  Poll  Malt,  LonSoit,  8.W. 
Cork,  Nathaniel,  F.B.G.S., 

89;  Lombard-itreet,  E.C. 
Corley,  Thorn  a  a  Oroom, 

84,  Oannon-itreet,  SO. 
Coaaham,  Handel,  F.G.S,, 

Wetton  Park,  Bathi  ^  Holly  Lodge,  St.  Qtorge't,  Srittel 
Cotton,  Frencia  Lovett, 

Baltic  Chombert,  108,  BUhoptgaie^reut  Within,  E.C. 
Couch,  The  B«v  Enoa,  M.A.,  F.B.a.8., 

19,  Old  Gravel-lane,  E. 
Courtney,  Leonard  Henry,  M,A,,  M.P,, 

15,  Quern  Anne't  Gate,  WeHmituter,  8.W. 
Cowper,  The  Hon.  Henry  Frederick,  M.P., 

4,  8t.  Jdmct'e-eouare,  S.  W. 
*Cowper-Temple,  The  Bight  Hon.  William  Fnuicu.M.P., 

16,  Oreat  Staniope-ttreet,  W. 
Craigie,  Captain  Patrick  C)«orge, 

Hartley  Houte,  Lower  Heath,  Hompttead,  S.  W. 
Craik,  George  Lillie, 

29,  Bedford-Mtreet,  Strand,  W.O. 
Crollin,  Philip, 

88,  Chancery-lane,  W.O. 

Croue,  John  Burton  St.  Croix,  F.B.C.8., 
Boyal  Military  Atylwn,  C&eltea,  S.  W. 


Tttrof 
BMtfoa. 

1877 


1875 
1875 
184S 
1873 
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Crothers,  Bobert,  M.D.,  M.E.C.P., 

2,  Warrior-squar&'t&rraoe^  8t  Ldone^d^t-dn'Sea, 
Crowe,  William  EuBsell, 

Stanhy  House^  OarshaUon'f  8wrref» 
Cunningham,  David,  C.E., 

Work^s  Office,  Sarbour-ehamberf,  Dundee. 
Cutcliffe,  George,  F.I.A., 

13,  St.  James^9*9qttare^  8.W. 
Czamikow,  Cssar, 

Mitcham,  Surrey. 


186D 
1873 
1869 
1874 
1855 
1873 
1876 
1873 
1877 
1873 
1873 
1855 

1877 
1866 
1873 
1874 
1876 
1877 


Daljell,  The  Hon.  Eobert  Anstruther, 

Calcutta, 
Dantebs,  JuLAin), 

India  Office,  Wesimineter^  S,  W. 
Dayies,  James  Mair, 

615,  We%t  Regent-etreet,  Qlasgow. 
Dayies,  William  Henry, 

51,  Tregunter-road^  8.  W. 
•Dawbam,  William, 

Elmewood  Hall,  Aighurth^  Lieerpooi; 
Dawson,  James  Thomas, 

2,  Boyal  Exchcmge^huildinge,  JE.O. 
Day,  William  Ansell, 

Lyndhuret  Souse,  Hendon,  NW, 
Delahunty,  James,  M.P. 

2,  Samle-Tow,  W. 
Deloitte,  William  Welch, 

4,  Lothbury,  E,0. 
Dent,  Clinton  Thomas, 

29,  Oreeham-etreet,  S.  W. 
Dent,  Edward, 

Fernacree,  Fulmer^  near  Slough,  Bucks, 
*Derbt,  The  Right  Honoubablb  the  Earl  of,  P.O.,  F.E.S.y 
{Honorary  Vice-President)^ 

23,  St.  James' s^quare;  and  Knowsley,Freieot, Lancashire. 
Deyer,  Henry, 

4,  Lothbury,  E.G. 
♦Dilke,  Sir  Charles  Wentworth,  Bart.,  M;P.,  LL;M., 

76,  Sloane-Hreet,  S.  W. 
Dixon,  George, 

46,  Queen's-gate,  S.  W. 
Dow,  James  Alexander, 

15,  Templeton-road,  Highbury  VaUy  If. 
Dowden,  Major  Thomas  Freeman,  E.E., 

71,  Old  Broad  Street,  B.C.  (Crawford,  Oolvin  &  Co.) 
Downs,  Henry, 

jkanor  House,  Basingstoke. 
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Tear  of 
BleetloD. 


1875     Doxsey,  Se?.  Isaac, 

The  Orave^  Oamberwell^  S.JE, 
1875     Drimmie,  David, 

41,  Lower  Sackville'Street,  Dublin, 
1872     Droop,  Henry  Hichmond, 

la,  NeW'Square,  Lincoln* s-inn,  W.O. 
1875     Dun,  John, 

Parr^s  Banking  Company,  Limited^  Warrington, 
1870     Duncan,  James, 

9,  Mineing'lane,  E.C, 
1875     Dyer,  Captain  Swinnerton  Halliday,  J.  P., 

Weetcroft  Lodge,  Bagshot,  Surrey, 


1886     Edmonds,  Thomas  Eowe,  B.A., 

72,  Portedoum-road,  Maida-vale,  W, 

1869     Edmonds,  William, 

Airedale  Villa,  JSlm-grove,  Southeea, 

1875  Edwards,  Samuel, 
4,  £liot  Park,  Lewiaham,  S,E, 

1872  Elliot,  Sir  George,  Bart.,  M.P., 
Park-street,  Park-lane,  W, 

184)2     Elliott,  John  Hawkins, 

4,  Martinis-lane,  City,  E,C, 

1874  Elliot,  Eobert,  M.D.,  F.E.C.P., 
85,  Lowther-street,  Carlisle. 

1877     Ellis,  Arthur, 

840,  Strand,  W.C, 

1873  EUissen,  Adolf, 

28,  Maida-hill  West,  W. 
1873     Elsey,  John  Green,  J.P., 

Morant  House,  Addison-road,  Kensington,  W. 
1873     Emanuel,  Lewis, 

36,  Finshury-drcus,  E,0. 
1877     Emmott,  W.  T., 

15,  Market-street,  Manchester, 

1876  Evans,  George  H.,  M.D., 

29,  Devonshire-street,  Portland-place,  W, 
1862     Evens,  John  Henry, 

9,  Mnsbury-plaee,  E,0, 

1875  Everett,  H.  Sidney,  M.A., 

United  States  Emhashy,  Berlin, 

1834     Eversley,  The  Bight  Honourable  Viscount,  D.C.L.,  LL 
114,  Eaton^guare,  S,  W. ;  and  Winehjield,  Hants. 


1867     Fairley,  William,  Ph.D., 

Bhxwich,  near  Walsall,  Staffordshire, 
1875     Faraday,  Frederick  J., 

l7,  Bazenose-street,  Manchester. 


Twof 
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1874    Farmer,  James, 

6,  ParcheHeT'gate,  Hyde  Park,  W, 
1839    FiBB,  WiLLLiiff,  M.D.,  J).C.L.,  F.E.S., 
{Honorary   Vice'Presideni), 

General  Register  Office^  Sf  Southlande,  Biekley,  Kent. 
1868    FarreU,  John  Douglas, 

Bank  of  England,  West  Branch,  Burlington-gardens,  W, 

1876  Feamside,  Henry,  M.B.,  r.E.C.P., 

9,  Bibblesdale-plaee^  Preston,  Lancaster. 

1877  Fearon,  Frederick, 

84,  Park-street,  Orosvenor-square,  W, 
1864    FeUows,  Frank  P., 

8,  The  Oreen,  Hampstead,  N.  W, 
1874    Ferguson,  A.M., 

^^ Ceylon  Observer**  Office,  Oohmho,  Oeylon. 
1874    Ferguson,  J., 

I"  Ceylon  Observer  "  Office,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 
Ferrier,  John, 
Bosslyn  House,  New  Bamet,  Herts. 
Finch,  John, 

Heathside,  Tunbridge  Wells. 
Fisher,  Henry, 

38,  New  Broad-Street  J  E.C. 
PitzQeorge,  Owen, 

21,  Comhill,  E.O. 
FiteWilliam,  William  Shelford,  F.E.G.S., 

12,  Ghinter'grove,  Chelsea,  S.  W. 
Fordham,  Edward  King,  J.  P., 

Ashwell  Bury,  near  Baldock,  Herts. 
FoBTEsouE,  The  Kight  Hokoitbable  Eabl, 

Castle  HUl,  South  Molton,  Devon. 
Forsyth,  Sir  Thomas  Douglas,  G.B.,  E.C.S.I., 


1873 

1875 

1865 

1875 

1841 

1876 

1871 

1877 

1877 

1868 

1873 

1844 

1872 

1876 

1876 


4Aj  Onslow^juare,  South  Kensington,  S.W. 
Forwood,  William  JBower, 

Bamlet,  Blundellsands,  Liverpool. 
Fothergill,  The  Eey.  Ernest  H.,  B.A., 

9,  Ashley-road,  Essex-road,  N. 
Fowler,  Bobert  Nicholas, 

60,  Comhill,  E.C;  4r  Elm  Grove^  Corsham,  Wilts. 
Fowler,  William, 

33,  ComhiU,  E.C. 
Franklin,  Jacob  Abraham, 

London  Institution,  Mnsbury-cireus,  E.C. 
•Freeland,  Humphrey  William,  J.  P., 

Aihenaum  Club,  S.W.;  and  Chichester. 
Freeman,  Francis, 

68,  Pall  Mall,  8.  W. 
Freeman,  Joseph, 

Harwater  House,  Loughton,  Essex. 
Freeman,  T.  Eyffin, 

jPhmmt  Wood,  Watford,  Herts. 

C 
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Year  of 
Election. 

1876 


1852 

1873 

I860 

1872 

1874 

1877 

1872 

1874 

1871 

1867 

1877 

1860 

1877 

1850 

1877 

1868 

1855 

1873 

1853 

1876 

1875 

1847 

1877 

1868 


Gair,  Alexander, 

84,  Cannon-street,  JE.O, 
Galsworthy,  Edwin  Henry,  J.P.,  F.I.A., 

18,  tipper  Wimpole-street,  W. 
•Galton,Capt.  Douglas,  R.E.,  C.B.,  F.E.S., 

12,  Chester-street y  Gh'osvenor -place,  S.  fV 
Galton,  Francis,  F.RS.,  F.E.G.S., 

42,  Butland^ate,  S.  W. 
Gastrell,  Colonel  J.  E.,  {care  of  R,  J.  Oastrelt), 

36,  Lincoln* s-inn-jieldsy  TF.C. 
G^tliff,  Charles, 

8,  Mnsbury-cireu4f  London,  E.G. 
Gawitl),  Kichard  Jackson,  M.R.C.8., 

23,  Westhoume-park'terrace,  Paddington,  W. 
Gibb,  Thomas  Ecclesion, 

16,  Lady  Margaret-road,  If,  Wi 
Gibbs,  Alban  George  Henry, 

St,  Dunstans,  Begenfs-park,  N,  W, 
Gibbs,  George  Sleight, 
Darlington, 
*GiPFEN,  KoBEBT,  {Secretary),  ^ 

44,  Petnbroke-road,  Kensington^  W, 
Gilbert,  W.  H.  Sainsbury, 

Wool  Exchange,  Ooleman-street,  E.O, 
Glover,  John, 

22,  Great  St,  Helen's,  Bishopsgate-sfreet,  E,0, 
Goddard,  Frederick  Bobertson, 

19,  Victoria-square,  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
Goldsmid,  Sir  Francis  Henry,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Q.C., 

St,  John's  Lodge,  Begenfs-park,  N.  W, 
Good,  Alfred  (7,  Poultry,  E,0,), 

91,  Highbury  Hill,  JV. 
Goschen,  The  Eight  Hon.  George  Joachim,  M.P., 
67,  Portland-place,  W. 
*Gosset,  John  Jackson, 

Thames  Ditton,  Surrey, 
Gouly,  Edward  James, 

Bullion  Office,  Bank  of  England,  E.C, 
Q^ver,  William  Sutton,  F.I.  A., 

4,  Queen -street-place,  Southwark  Bridge,  E.C, 
Grahame,  James,  C.  A., 

12,  St.  Vincent-place,  Glasgow. 
Granville,  J.,  Mortimer,  M.D.,  F.G.S.,  Ac., 

Scientific  Club,  7,  Savile-row,  W. 
Gray,  Thomas, 

84,  Fenchurch-street,  E.C, 
Greene,  William  Thomas,  M.A.,  M.D., 

218,  Old  Kent-road,  S.E. 
Griffith,  Edward  Clifton, 
48,  Pall  Mall,  8.JV. 


Year  of 

Ikrtkn 

mi 


18a 

1872 
1875 
1860 
1877 
1839 


1873 
1872 
1876 
1876 


1860 
1873 
1855 
I8il 
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Griffith,  John, 

6,  Hanover-terrace  J  Begenfs-parh,  N,  W, 
Griffith,  Bichard  Clewin,  F.R.G.S., 

20,  Oowerstreet,  W.G. 
Griffiths,  John  George, 

4t,Lothhury,E,0. 
Gunn,  Arthur, 

Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  Spring-Gardens,  S,  W, 
Gumej,  Daniel, 

North  Muncton,  near  King's  Lynn^  Norfolk. 
Gutteridge,  Richard  Sandon,  M.D., 

33,  Brook'Street,  Chrosvenor^square,  W. 
GiTT,  William  Augustus,  M.B.,  F.E.C.P.,  V.P.B.S., 
{Honorary  Vice-President), 

12,  Oordon-street,  Chrdon-square,  W,C, 


•Haggard,  Frederick  T., 

Eltham  Oourt^oad,  Ultham,  Kent. 
Haliburton,  B.  G., 

Hall,  Edward  Algernon, 

20,  Olarges-street,  W. 
Hall,  Edward  Hepple, 

36,  Klgin-Toad,  St.  Peter's-parh,  W. 
Hall,  James  Macalester, 

Killean  House,  Tayinloan,  Arqyleshire. 
Hamiltok,  Abchibalb,  J.R,  (Vice-President), 

South  Barrow,  Bromley,  Kent, 
Hamilton,  Lord  George  Francis,  M.P., 

17,  Montagu-street,  Portman-square,  W. 
Haichice,  James  Thomas, 

General  Blister  Office,  Somerset  House,  W,C. 
Ri 


Hamptok,  The  Bight  Hon.  Lobd,  G.C.B.,  D.C.L., 
{Honorary  Vice-President), 

9,  Eaton-square,  S.  W,;  and  Westutood-park^  Droit wicK 
1877     Hanbury,  Philip  Capel, 

60,  Lombard-street,  E.G. 
1873     Hanbury,  Robert  William,  M.P., 

Ham  Hall,  Ashbourne,  Derbyshire. 
Hancock,  William, 

33,  Comhill,E,a 

1875  Hankej,  Ernest  Alors, 
Mmhyrst,  Biekley  Park,  Kent. 

1837  •Hankey,  John  Alexander  J,P., 

Balcombe-plaee,  Cuckfield,  Sussex. 
1861     Hannyngton,  Major-General  John  Caolfield,  F.I.A., 
I  India  Office,  Westminster,  8.  W. 

1876  Hansard,  Luke, 

68,  Lombard-street,  E.O. 

0  2 
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Tear  of 
Kleeliim. 

1871 


1877 
1876 
1877 
1868 
1868 
1834 

1870 
1873 
1875 
1876 
1834 
1878 
1877 
1870 
1860 
1865 
1855 
1858 
1877 
1874 
1834 

1869 
1875 
1884 


Harcourt,  Sir  William  Vemon,  Q.C.,  M.P., 

14,  Stratfard^lace,  W, 
Harding,  Charles,  M.E.S.L.,  F.E.G.S., 

7,  Bank  Buildings,  E.O. 
Hardwicke,  William,  M.D., 

Holder's  Sill  Rail,  Holder's  Hill,  Hendon,  N.W. 
Harold,  Frederick  Eichard, 

12,  Landseer-road,  Upper  Holloway,  N. 
Harris,  David, 

Caroline  Park,  Oranton,  Edinlurgh, 
Harrison,  John, 

85,  Northgate,  Darlington. 
Habbowbt,  The  Eight  Hon.  the  Eabl  op,  K.G.,  D.C.L,, 
F.E.S.,  {Honorary  Vice' President) , 


89,  Orosvenor'Square,  W. 
Hartley,  Fountain  John, 

Oloueester  House,  97,  Gazenove-road,  Upper  Olapton,  If, 
Haughton,  Benjamin,  C.E., 

1,  Westminster-chambers,  Victoria-street,  S,  W. 
Haaghton,  Colonel  J.  Colpojs,  C.S.I., 

12,  Pelham-crescent,  S.  Kensington,  8,  W, 
Hawkins,  Alfred  Templeton, 

20,  Ghreat  Oeorge-street,  Westminster,  8.W, 
Hawkins,  Francis  Bisset,  M.D.,  F.E.S., 

146,  Harley-street,  W. 
Haj,  James  Lamb  Napier, 

Queen  Insurance  Company,  Calcutta, 
Hedlej,  Thomas  Fenwick, 

12,  Parhplace,  West,  Sunderland. 
Hefford,  G.  V., 

Bughy. 
Helder,  Stewart,  F.I. A.., 

2,  Broad  Sanctuary,  S,  W. 
Hendriks,  Augustus,  F.I.  A., 

7,  Comhill,  JE.a 

*HXKDBIES,  FbBDEBICK, 

1,  King  William'Street,  B.C. 
Herapath,  Spencer,  F.G.S., 

18,  Upper  Phillimore^gardens,  W, 
•Herbage,  William, 

London  ^  South  Western  Bank,  7,  Fenchurch'Street^  B.C. 
Hertz,  James, 

124,  Cannon-street,  E,C. 
•Hetwood,  James,  M.A.,  F.E.S.,  F.G.S., 
{Honorary  Vice-President  and  Trustee), 

26,  Palace-gardens,  Kensington,  Jr.;  Aihenmm  Club. 
HickBon,  Joseph,  J.P., 

Jtbntreal,  Canada. 
Higham,  Charles  Daniel,  F.I.A., 

8,  Princes-street,  Bank,  B.C. 

Hill,  Sir  Eowland,  K.C.B.,  D.C.L.,  F.E.S-, 
Han^tead,  ir.W. 


Im«t 


1876 

1873 

1859 

1870 

1834 

1867 

1873 

1877 

1877 

1874 

1871 

1S74 

1855 

1871 
1876 
1872 
1853 
1864 
1871 
1872 
1874 
1873 
1857 
1877 
1874 
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ffilton,  John,  F.E.S.,  P.E.C.S.,  Ac., 

10,  I^eto  Broad-Street,  U.O. 
Hime,  Gapt.  H.  W.  L.,  B.A., 

ColeheHerf  Essex. 
Hincks,  His  Excellencj,  Sir  FranciSy 

Montreal,  Canada, 
*Hoare,  Henry, 

9,  St.  James* s^quare,  8.W, 
•Hodge,  William  Barwick,  F.I.A., 

5,  Whitehall,  S.W. 
Hodgson,  Professor  W.  B.,  LL.D., 

Bonahf  Tower,  Oolinton,  N.B. 
Hogg,  Colonel  Sir  Janes  McGarel,  Bart.,  M.P., 

17,  Orosvenar-^ardens,  S.W. 
Holden,  Isaac, 

64,  CrosS'Street,  Manchester. 
Holmes,  Bichard  Henry, 

Elswich-villa,  Bye  Rill,  NevDeastU-on-Tifne. 
Hood,  Charles,  P.E.S.,  P.E.A.8., 

10,  Levnster-gardens,  Syde-parh,  W. 
Hooper,  Angus  Cameron, 

Montreal,  Canadc^. 
Hooper,  George  D., 

JPembroke  Villa,  Oxford-road,  Ohiswiek,  W. 
HouGHTOK,  The  Hioht  Honourable  Lobd,  D.O.L.,  F.B.S., 
{BLonorary  Vice-President), 

Myston  Hall,  Berrybridge,  Yorkshire, 
Hoyer,  Henry,  (care  of  W.  A.  Hoyer,) 

31,  Briory-road,  South  Lambeth,  S.W. 
Hojle,  William, 

Olaremont,  Tottington,  Bury,  Lancaster. 
Hubbard,  Egerton  J.,  M.P., 

4,  St.  Hehn^s-flace,  BishopsgatC'Street,  B.O. 
Hubbard,  The  Bight  Hon.  John  Geliihrand,  M.P., 

Bank  cf  England,  E.G. 
Hudson,  Thomas, 

21,  Qately-road,  Brixton,  S,  W. 
Hughes,  Albert  William,  F.B.G.S., 

Ejorachi,  Sindh,  India. 
Humphreys,  Gheorge,  M.A.,  F.I.A., 

19,  BM  Mall,  S.W. 
Hamphreys,  Noel  Algernon, 

Bcgister-Oenerars  Office,  Somerset  Souse^  W.O. 
Hunt,  Sir  Henry  Arthur,  C.B., 

64,  Eecleston^quare,  S.  W. 
Hurst,  George, 

Kin^s  Brook  House,  St.  Mary*s,  Bedford. 
Huskinson,  Thomas, 

Epperstonc  Manor,  Nottingham. 
Hutton,  Charles  William  Cookworthyi  J.P.| 

Belair,  JMwioh,  8JI. 
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Tear  of 
XlectioD. 

1873 


1866 
1869 
1874 
1869 
1839 
1864 

1872 
1851 
1862 
1864 

1871 
1872 
1877 
1874 
1873 
1858 


1877 
1873 
1877 
1874 
1867 


Hjndman,  Henry  Mayer, 

10,  Devonshire'ttreet,  Fortland-plaeey  W, 


Ince,  Henry  Bret, 

18,  Old'Sqtuire,  Lincoln* e-inn,  W,C. 
Ingall,  Samuel,  F.It.G.S., 

Kent-end,  Forest-hill,  Kent,  S»E. 
•Ingall,  William  Thomas  Fitzherbert  Mackenzie, 

60,  Threadneedh-street,  E,0, 
Inglis,  Cornelius,  M.D., 

1,  Albert  Mansions,  Victoria-st,,  8.  W, ;  ^Athenaum  Club, 
Irving,  John,  • 

94,  Eaton-place f  8.W. 
*Ivey,  George  Pearse, 

Stanstead  House,  Walter-road,  Swansea. 

Janson,  Frederick  Halsey,  F.L.S., 

41,  Fiftsburi/'circus,  F.C.,  and  Oak  Bank,  Chislehurst. 
♦Jellicoe,  Charles,  F.I.A., 

12,  Cavendish-place,  W, 
Jetjla.,  Henbt,  F.R.G.S., 

29,  Qracechurch-street,  F.C, 
*Jevon8,  Pbofebsob  W.  Stanley,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S., 
{Secretari/), 

The  Chesnuts,  Branch-hill,  Hampstead  Heath,  N,  W. 
Johnson,  Edmund, 

3,  Castle-street,  Holbom,  E.C. 
Johnston ,  Francis  J . , 

Lamas,  Chislehurst. 
Jones,  Theodore  Brooke, 

1,  Finsbury-eircus,  E,C,;  Qeorgeville,  Biarrogate,  Tories, 
Jones,  Herbert, 

15,  Montpelier-row,  Blachheath,  8,E, 
Jones,  Sir  Willoughby,  Bart.,  M.A,, 

Cranmer  Hall,  Fakenham,  Norfolk, 

JOUBDAN,  FbANCIB, 

Avenue  House,  Hampstead,  N.  W, 


Kanith,  Frank  0., 

Oakhurst,  Beckenham,  Kent, 
Elay,  Duncan  James, 

60,  Queen' s-gate,  S.  W. 
Kealy,  James  William, 

26,  Moorgate-steet,  E,0. 
Kelly,  Charles,  M.D., 

Worthing,  Sussex, 
Kelly,  Edward  Eobert,  A.M., 

51,  Great  Queen-street,  jUneoin's-inn^fields,  W,C, 


Year  of 
Election. 

1873 


1864 
1868 
1870 
1874 
1852 
1872 
1865 
1869 


1873 
1869 
1873 
1877 
1875 
1874 
1843 
1874 
1877 
1873 
1873 
1873 
1878 
1877 
1877 
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Kemp,  Samuel, 

Oriel  House,  Bath. 
Kennedy,  Colonel  John  Pitfc, 

66, 8t,  Oearge'S'Squarey  8,  W. 
Kennedy,  Peter, 

13,  ComwalUterraee,  BegenVs-park,  N.  W. 
Kennedy,  William  B., 

27,  Rodney-street,  Liverpool, 
Kennelly,  David  Joseph,  F.RG.S.,  F.R.A.S., 

8,  Unioft'Court,  Old  Broad-street,  E.C. 
Kimberley,  The  Eight  Honourable  the  Earl  of,  M.A.,  P.O., 

35,  Lowndes-square,  S.  W, 
Knight,  John  P., 

London,  Brighton,  Sf  8.  Coast  Bail.,  London  Bridge,  B, Cm 
Kuhuer,  Henry,  {cjo  Messrs.  Kiihner,  Hendschel  &  Co.), 

145,  Cannon-street,  B.C', 
Kyshe,  John  Benjamin, 

Central  Civil  8tatus  Office,  Mauritius, 


Lack,  H.  Beadeb  {Office  of  Commissioners  of  Patents), 

25,  8outhampton-buildings,  B.C. 
Lamport,  Charles  {Queen* s-gate  Gardens,  S.W.), 

Blasmawr,  Penmaen  Mawr,  North  Wales, 
Lancaster,  D.,  F.I. A., 

Indian  Life  Assurance  Company,  Meerut,  India. 
Lane,  Cecil  N., 

Binges  Bromley  Manor,  Lichfield. 
Lane,  Thomas, 

Percy  Cottage,  Basthourne. 
Lang,  George  Murray,  B.N., 

18,  Cheyne-walk,  Chelsea,  8.  W. 
•Larcom,  General,  Sir  Thomas  A.,Bart.,K.C.B.,LL.D.,  F.B.S., 

HetUhfield,  Fareham,  Hants, 
Lawea,  John  Bennett,  F.B.S.,  F.C.S., 

Bothamsted,  8t,  Albans, 
Lawrance,  Henry, 

58,  Euston^quare,  N.W. 
Lawrence,  The  Bight  Hon.  Lord,  G.C.B.,  O.G.S.I., 

26,  Queen's-gate,  8,  W. 
Lawrie,  James,  F.B.G.S., 

Kelvin  House,  Quadrant-road,  Highbury,  H. 
Lawson,  Bobert, 

20,  Lansdowne-road,  Notting-hill,  W. 
Lea,  Thomas, 

72,  Ohestersguare,  8,W. 
LxviYBS,  GsoBOE  JoH3r  Shaw,  M.P.  {President), 

Aseci  Wood  Cottage,  8taines. 
Leggait^  Daniel,  LL.D., 

05,  JUntfoWs-inn-jSelds,  W.C. 
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T«urof 
BlMllon. 

1870 


1878 

1851 

1867 

1878 

1877 

1862 

1862 

1877 

1868 

1845 

1884 

1864 

1876 

1876 

1884 

1876 

1865 

1848 


1875 
1878 
1873 
1878 
1867 


Leitch,  John  Muir, 

18,  Kinp  William'Street,  H.O. 
Leslie,  Francis  Seymour, 

Ealing,  W, 
LsTi,  Peofessob  Leoke,  LL.D.,  P.S.A., 

5,  Orown  Office-row,  Temple,  E.G. 
Lewis,  Charles  Edward,  M.P., 

8,  Old  Jewry,  E.G. 
Lewis,  James, 

1,  Stoneleigh  Villas,  Qreeham-road,  Brixton^  8.  W, 
Lewis,  John, 

1,  Temple-row  West,  Birmingham, 
Lewis,  Eobert, 

1,  Bartholomew-lane,  E.  G. 
Lejland,  John  E.,  F.I.A., 

Ligerfcwood,  Thomas,  M.D.,  F.E.C.S., 

Boyal  Hospital,  Ghelsea,  8,  W, 
Lissa,  Joseph  J.  Cohen  de, 

Port  Louis,  Mauritius, 
•Lister,  William, 

Lloyd,  John  Horatio, 

100,  Lancaster^gaie,  Syde-park^  W, 
Logan,  D., 

Care  of  Messrs,  Sichardson,  23,  Comhill,  E.G. 
Lord,  James,  F.S.A., 

1,  WhUehalUgardens,  8.W, 
♦Lomie,  John, 

Rosemount,  KirJccaldy. 
Lovelace,  The  Eight  Honourable  the  Earl  of,  F.R.S., 

East  Horsley  Bark,  Ripley,  8urrey. 
Loyd,  William  Jones,  J.P., 

16,  Orosvenor-place,  8.  W.y  and  LangUyhwry,  Watford 
Lubbock,  Sib  John,  Babt.,  M.P.,  F.E.JS.,  {Trustee), 

High  Elms,  Famhorough,  KerU, 
Ltthlet,  William  Golden,  Q.C.,  LL.M., 

Local  Government  Board,  Whitehall,  8.W. 


Mabson,  Sichard  Eouse, 

Holly  Lodge,  Gold  Harbour-lane,  Caniberwell,  8,E 
♦Macandrow,  William,  J.P., 

29,  Bembridge-square,  W. 
McArthur,  Alexander,  M.P., 

Baleigh  Hall,  Brixton,  8.  W. 
McArthur,  William,  M.P.,  F.E.G.S.,  (Alderman), 

1,  Qvjydyr  Houses,  Brixton  Rise,  8.W, 
M'Clean,  Frank, 

23,  Oreitt  George-street,  Westminster^  8,W, 
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Tnraf 

Ihetiat, 

1861 


M'CleUand,  James, 

32,  Pembrid^e-square,  W. 
1873    McDermott,  Edward, 

Hill  Side,  Grove-parh,  Camberwellf  S.S, 
1868  I^Macdonald,  James, 

7,Lothlmiy,I!.0. 

1872  Macdonell,  John, 
8,  Elm-court,  Temple,  E,  O. 

1873  |*McEwen,  Laurence  T., 
39,  Old  Broad-street,  E.O. 

MacGilli?ra^,  Donald,  F.I.A., 

54,  Moorgate-street,  E.G. 
Mackaj,  James  Maegregor, 

32,  BrwMvnek'Square,  Brighton, 
McKeima,  Sir  Joseph  N.,  M.P., 

67,  Laneatter-gate,  W. 
•McLean,  Robert  Allan,  F.E.G.S., 


1856 

1871 

1876 

1876 

1871 

1871 

1870 

1874 

1863 

1875 

1871 

1872 

1877 

1874 

1876 

1860 

1865 

1873 

1867 

1874 


8,  Old  Jewrv,  E,0. 
Mackenzie,  Alfrea  Westwood,  {cjo  Dr.  Stephen  Mackenzie), 

26,  Mnsburg-square,  E.O. 
Mackeson,  Charles, 

The  Admiralty i  New-street,  Spring-gardens,  S,  W, 
Maclagan,  David, 

22,  George-street,  Edinburgh, 
Madeod,  The  Kight  Hon.  Sir  John  Macpherson,  E.C.S.I., 

1,  Stanhope-street,  Hyde  Park,  W, 
*Maclure,  J.  W., 

Carlton  Club ;  The  Home,  Whalley  Bange,  Manchester, 
Macpherson,  Hugh  Martin,  E.B.C.S.,  (Inspector- General), 

14,  Si.  Jameses-square,  S.  W. 
Malgarini,  Frederick  Lewis,  F.E.S.E., 

7,  Whitehall-place,  S,  W. 

Manning,  His  Eminence  Tlie  Most  £ev.  H.  E.,  Cardinal, 

Archbishop^ s  House,  Westminster,  S.  W, 
*Maple,  John  Biundell, 

8,  Clarence^terrace,  Begenfs-park,  N,W. 
Markham,  Clements  E.,  C.B.,  F.E.S.,  F.E.G.S., 

21,  Eccleston-square,  S,  W. 
Marsh,  Alfred, 

85,  Cfraeechurch-street,  E.O. 
Marsh,  Matthew  Heniy, 

Bamridge,  near  Andover,  Hants, 
Martin,  Frederick, 

7,  IhrtesS'terrace,  Junction-road,  N.  W. 
Martin,  Henry, 

National  Bank  of  India,  39a,  Threadneedte-street,  E.O, 
Martin,  James, 

St.  Bride^s^street,  Ludgate-circus,  E.O. 
•Martin,  John  Biddulph,  M.A.,  F.Z.S., 

6b,  The  Albany,  Piccadilly,  W, 


1&77 
1872 
1S76 
1875 
1870 
1874 
1874 
1873 
1853 
1873 
1861 
1877 
1877 
1875 
1873 
1877 

1877 
1874 
1842 
1874 
1877 
1874 
1872 
1873 
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M.A.  (ZVMMUfVr), 

ampany,  Shlboame,  Tietoria. 

8.W. 
Tkreadneedle-street,  E.C. 
mor-hill,  Wimbledon,  S.W. 


Edinburgh, 


F.I.A., 

rand,  W.C. 

Houte,  New  Bamtt,  Serta. 
H., 

Jamea'i-park,  S.  JV, 


Within,  B.C. 
d,  Brixton-hill,  S.W. 


206,  South  LambHh-tvad,  &  fT. 
•Mocatta,  F.  D.,  F.E.G.S., 

W. 
Moffa 

S.W. 
Moon 

6,  ComhiU,  B.C. 

Moore,  ^ 

E.V. 

Tthof. 
Morgan,  Octavius  Vaughan,  J.P., 

13,  Soltont,  Wett  Brompton,  S.W. 
•Morley,  Samuel,  M.P., 

18,  Wood-ttreet,  E.G.;  16,  Upper  Broak-itreet,  W. 


T«rof 

IkctftNi, 

1874 


1874 
1877 
1873 
1847 
1877 


1865 

1854 

1869 

1877 

1862 

1877 

1847 

1869 
1858 
1874 
1877 
1871 
1870 
1873 
1874 
1834 
1877 
1869 
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•Morris,  James,  M.D.,  F.R.C.8., 

13,  Somers-plaee,  Hyde-forh-tquare,  W, 
Moms,  John, 

6,  Old  Jewry ^  Zondotiy  £,C. 
Mort,  William, 

1,  Stanley-crescent,  Nottiny-hill,  W. 
Morton,  James, 

JBalclutha,  Oreenocky  N,B. 
•MoFAT,  Fbedebig  J.,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.,  {Foreign  Secretary), 

12,  Durham-mllas,  Kensington,  W, 
Mulleu,  Robert  Gordon, 

Fairview,  Widmore'road,  Bromley,  Kent, 


Nasmith,  David, 

4,  Garden-court,  Temple,  JS.O, 
Neild,  Alfred, 

Mayfield,  Manchester, 
NeisoD,  Francis  Qustavius  Paul  us, 

93,  Adelaide-road,  South  Hampstead,  N,  W, 
Nevill,  Charles  Henry, 

11,  Q^ueen  VictorUt-street,  E,G, 
Newbatt,  Benjamin,  F.I.A.,  F.R.G.S., 

13,  St,  James* s-square,  S.  W, 
Newington,  Samuel,  M.A., 

Ticehurst,  Susses. 
•Newmabch,  William,  F.E.8.,  F.I.A., 
(Trustee  and  Honorary  Vice-President), 

Beech  Holme,  Nightingale-lane,  Clapham-common,  S.  fV, 
Newmarch,  William  T.,  A. A.,  Oxon, 

67, 1/omhard-street,  JE,G. 
Nightingale,  Miss  Florence, 

35,  South-street,  Bark-lane,  TV. 
Nissen,  Hillary  Nicholas,  J. P., 

43,  Mark-lane,  E,0. 
Nix,  Samuel  Dyer, 

3,  King-street,  Cheapside,  K,C, 
♦Noble,  Benjamin, 

North-Eastern  Bank,  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
Noble,  John, 

21,  Queen  Anne*s-gate,  Westminster,  S,W, 
Noott,  Major  Francis  Harry, 

H.M.  Gonvict  Prison^  Parkhurst. 
Norfolk,  Ernest  Walter, 

Norman,  George  Warde,  J.P., 

Bromley,  Kent, 
Norman,  General,  Sir  Henry  Wylie,  K.C.B., 

16,  Westhoume-square,  W, 
Norwood,  Charles  Morgan,  M.P., 

21,  Billiter-street,  E.G, 
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T«rof 
Election 

1862 


1877 
1876 

1877 
1874 

1834 


1866 
1869 
1870 
1877 
1877 
1873 
1876 
1876 
1837 
1876 
1871 
1874 
1874 
1877 
1835 
1859 
1878 


Ogl>oiime,  Charles  Henry, 

The  Battery ^  Newquay^  ChmioaU, 
Ogle,  William  S., 

2,  Gh'esham'huildings,  MO, 
Orange,  William,  M.D., 

BriMdmoor^  Wokingham^  Berks. 
Ormond,  Bichard, 

Behrave-terrace,  Newcattle-on-lSfne. 
Overall,  William  Henry,  F.S.A., 

Librarian,  Ghiildhall,  E.O.  {Bepreseniing  the  Library 
Committee  of  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London.) 
•OvBBSTONB,   The    Eight  Hokouhablb    Lobd,  F.K.G.8., 
(^Honorary  Vtce-Breeident), 
2,  Canton^ardens,  S.  W. 


*Palgrare,  Bobert  Harry  Inglis,  J.P., 

11,  Britannia-terrace,  Great  Yarmouth^  Norfolk 
Fattebsok,  Bobebt  Hogabth, 

22,  Winyate-roady  Hammersmith,  W» 
Pattison,  William  Pollard,  F.I. A., 

7,  Dean-street,  Park-lane,  W. 
Paul,  Henry  M., 

12,  Lansdoume-creseent,  NotHng  Hill,  W. 
Payne,  William  Percy, 

136,  Mansfield-road,  Nottingham, 
Pearce,  Charles  William, 

Devon  House,  Acre-lane,  S,  W, 
Pearson,  Arthur,  F.I.A., 

3,  Princes-street,  Bank,  E,C. 
Pearson,  Edwin  James, 

Board  of  Trade,  Whitehall,  8,W. 
•Pearson,  Professor  John,  Q.C., 

13,  Beaufort-gardens,  Brompton-road,  S,  W. 
♦Peek,  Sir  Henry  William,  Bart.,  M.P., 

Wimbledon  House,  8,  W, 
Pennington,  Frederick,  M.P., 

17,  Hyde  Park-terrace,  W, 
Pepys,  The  Hon.  George, 

7,  Norfolk-square,  Hyde-park,  W, 
Phene,  John  S.,  F.B.G.S.,  F.S.A.,  &c., 

5,  Carlton-terrace,  Oakley-street,  S,W, 
Phillipps,Henry  Matthews  (Messrs.Borrowman,Phillipp8&c.), 

41,  Seething-lane,  JS,0, 
•Phillips,  Sir  George  Bichard,  Bart., 

22,  Hill-street,  Berkeley  square,  W, 
Phillips,  Henry  James, 

4,  Ludgate-hill,  KO. 
Phillips,  John  Searle  B., 

2|  Ussex-roadf  Sate^  Manchester. 


jMror 
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1877    Phfllips,  John  Walter,  M.B.,  L.S.C.S., 

83,  Store-street,  Bedford-square ^  W,C. 
1871  •Rckering,  John,  F.E.G.S.,  F.S.A., 

Springfield  Mount,  Leeds, 
1873    Kckstone,  William, 

Maesmynctn  Hall,  Holywell. 
1838  •Pmckard,  George  Henry,  J.P.,  E.I.A., 

12,  Orove-road,  St.  John^s-toood,  N.  W. 
1877    Pink,  Charles, 

WtnehesteTf  Hants. 
1877    Pitt,  Edward  GoUedge,  M.D., 

17,  Prinees-square,  St.  George's,  East,  E. 

1867    Planer,  Ernest  yon,  (cjo  M.  J.  Sedlaczek,  Austrian  Embassy), 

18,  Belgra/oo'square,  S.  W. 

1861    Plowden,W.  Chicele,  {cjo  Messrs.  Lyon  and  Oo,), 

Apollo-street,  Bombay. 
1869    Pochin,  Henry  Davis, 

Bam  Elms,  Barnes,  S.  W. 
1W4    Ponsonby,  The  Hon.  Frederick  George  Brabazon,  M.A., 

3,  Mount-street,  Qrosvenor'SqutMre,  W. 
W77    Porter,  Eobert, 

Westfield  House,  Bath. 
I860    Potter,  Edmund,  F.E.S. , 

61,  Queen' s-yate,  South  Eensinyton,  S.W. 
1871     Power,  Edward, 

16,  SouthwelUgardens,  Kensington,  W. 
1877  •Prance,  Eeginald  H!eber, 

Erognal,  Hampstead,  2f,W. 
1877     Praschkaner,  Maximilian, 

84,  Seething 'lane,  E.G. 
1867     Pratt,  Bobert  Lindsay, 

80,  Bondgate,  Darlington. 
1877     Preen,  Harvey  Edward, 

JBJdderminster. 
1849     Presant,  John, 

13,  St.  Jameses-square,  S.  W. 
1874     Prinsep,  Charles  Campbell, 

Department  of  Statistics  and  Gommerce,  India  Offioe,^  S.  W. 
1871     Puleston,  John  Henry,  M.P., 

80,  Abingdon-street^  S.  W. 
1837   •PuuDT,  Fbsdxbiok  {Vice-President), 

Local  Government  Board,  Whitehall,  S.W.;  and  85, 
Victoria-Toad,  Kensington,  W. 


1874 


1872 


Quain,  Eichard,  M.D.,  F.E.S.,  F.B.C.P.. 
67,  Harley-street,  W. 


*Babino,  Joseph,  {care  of  Baron  J.  Vitta), 
8,  Bue  Lqfont,  Lyons. 
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Tear  of 
Election. 

I8r>8 


1877 
1864 
1860 
1874 
1865 
1859 
1874 
1877 
1870 
1835 
1875 
1856 
1867 
1862 
1876 
1873 
1851 
1868 
1878 
1834 
1865 
1834 

1874 


^Badstock,  The  Eight  Honourable  Lord, 

JEast  Sheen,  Mortlahe,  S,  W. 
Baikee,  Captain  George  Alfred, 

63,  BeUize-park,  Hampstead,  N.W, 
•Italeigh,  Samuel, 

9,  St.  Andrew-square f  Edinburgh, 
Eamsay,  Alexander  Gillespie,  F.I.A., 

Canada  Life  Assurance^  Hamilton^  Canada  West. 
Bamsden,  Sir  James,  of  Barrow,  D.L., 

Fumess  Abbey,  Lancctshire. 
Batcliff,  Charles, 

Athenamm  Clttb,  S.  W, ;  and  Wyddrington,  Birming) 
Bathbone,  P.  H., 

Gheenbank  Cottage,  Liverpool, 
*Batensteik,  Ebnest  Geobge,  F.B.G.S., 

10,  Lorn-road,  Brixton,  S.  W, 
^Bawlins,  Thomas, 

45,  King  WUliam-street,  E.O, 
Bawlinson,  Bobert,  C.B., 

11,  Boltons,  West  Brompton,  8.  W. 
Bawson,  Sib  Bawsox  William,  C.B.,  K.C.M.G., 

Drayton  House,  West  Drayton,  Uxbridge,  Middlesex, 
Becord,  John, 

Kenninghall-road,  Clapton,  E. 
Bedgrave,  Alexander,  C.B., 

Factory  Inspectors*  Office,  Whitehall,  8,W. 
Beid,  Herbert  Lloyd, 

3,  Eland-terrace,  Lavender-hill,  S.W. 
Bejnolds,  Frederick, 

66,  Dalston-lane,  Dalston,  E. 
Bice,  Thomas  Fitzroy, 

Grand  Bort^  Mauritius, 
Bipon,  The  Most  Hon.  the  Marquess  of,  K.G.,  F.B.S,  & 

1,  Carlton-gardens,  &  W, 
Bobertson,  Alexander, 

112,  Bishopsaate-street  Within,  E.C. 
Bobinson,  Sir  William  Bose,  K.C.S.I., 

Civil  Service,  Madras. 
♦Bosebery,  The  Bight  Hon.  the  Earl  of, 

2,  Berkeley-square,  W. 
•Boss,  David,  of  Bladensburg, 

Bostrevor,  Co.  Doum,  Ireland. 
Buck,  George  T., 

33,  Camden-road,  N.  W. 
BussELL,  TuE  Bight  Honotjbable  £abl,  K.G.,  G.C.M 
{Honoraru  Vice-President), 

37,  CHesham-plaee,  S.  W. 
Butherford,  Charles, 

29,  St.  Swithin'S'lane,  E.G. 
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Tar  of 

BKtiQt. 

1873 


•Salisbury,  The  Most  Hon.  the  Marquess  of,  P.O.,  E.E.S., 

20,  Arlington-street,  W. 

1875  *Salomoii8,  Sip  David  Liouel,  Bart.,  J.P., 

Broom-hill,  Tunhridge  WelU. 

1876  Salt,  Thomas,  M.P., 

Local  Government  Board,  Whitehall,  8.W. 

1868  Samuelson,  Henry  Bernhard,  M.P., 

56,  Prince' s-gate,  St/de-park,  S.  W, 
1860    Sargant,  William  Lucus, 

Edghaston,  Birmingham, 

1877  Saunders,  Charles  Edward,  M.D., 

21,  Lower  Segmour-etreet,  Bortman-square,  W. 

1874  Saunders,  Francis, 

6,  Limes-grove,  Lewisham,  8,E, 
1852    Saunders,  James  Ebenezer,  jun.,  F.G.S. 
9,  Finshwry-eircus,  E,C. 

1869  Sayle,  PhiUp,  r.R.H.S., 

4,  St.  PauVs  Church-^ard,  B.C. 
1877    Schiff,  Charles 

36,  Sackville'Street,  Piccadilly,  W. 
1877    Schneidaa,  Charles  John, 

3,  Westwick-road,  West  Kennington-park,  W. 

1875  Scoct,  Edward  Henry,  J.P., 

27,  Ghosvenor-sqiMre,  W. 

1865  Scndamore,  Frank  Ives,  C.B., 

Constantinople, 

1866  Senior,  Greorge, 

Bose  Rill,  Dodworth,  near  Barnsleg. 
1869    Setd,  Ebnest, 

38,  Lombard-street^  B.C. 
1873     Seyd,  Richard, 

38,  Lombard-street,  B.C. 
1^1     Shaftesbuby,    Tbe    Eight  Hon.  the   Eabl    of,  K.Gr. 
(^Honorary  Vice-President), 

24,  Qrosvenor-square,  W. 
1875     Shelford,  WiUiaro,  C.E., 

35a,  Cheat  Qeorge-street,  Westminster,  8.W. 
1871     Sidgwick,  Henry, 

Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
1877     Simonds,  John  Cabourn, 

Bishloft  Manor,  Boston^  Lincoln. 
1850     Singer,  Charles  Douglas, 

9,  The  Terrace,  Upper  Clapton,  B. 
1877     Skeats,  Herbert  S., 

2,  Serjeanfs'inn,  Fleet-street,  B.C. 
1S73     Skoines,  Henry  Frost, 

7,  Argyie-street,  Binges  Cross,  W.C 
1877     Sloley,  Robert  Hugh. 

61,  Bartholomew-close,  B.C. 
1869     Smee,  Alfred  Hutcheson,  M.R.C.S., 

7,  Finsbury-eirctu,  B.C. 
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♦Stott,  John,  P.I.A., 

St.  VineefU^laeej  QUugaw. 
Straclian,  Thomas  Young,  F.I.A., 

18,  Ghrainger'Street  WeH,  NetocMtU-ot^lSfne. 
Strachej,  General  Eichard,  B.E.,  F.E.S., 

India  Office^  WettmiMtery  S,  W, 


1873 
1859 
1877 
1854 
1877 
1873 
1838 

im 

1868 
1871 
1876 
1871 
1877 
1876 
1855 
1843 
1868 
1868 


Tait,  Lawson,  F.B.C.S., 

7,  Oreat  OharleS'Street,  Birmingham, 
*Tait,  Patrick  Macnaghten, 

39,  Behize  Fork,  N,W.;  and  Oriental  Olub,  W. 
Tatham,  George  Henry, 

2,  Nottingham-terraee^  Tork^gatCy  Begenfs'park,  N.  W. 
Tatlsb,  William,  D.L.,  F.S.A.,  * 

28,  Park-street,  Gh'osvenor'Square,  W. 
Taylor,  John  E., 

12,  Queen's-gate  Gardens,  South  Kensington,  8.  W. 
Taylor,  Peter  Alfred,  M.P., 

22,  Ashley-place,  Westminster,  S.W. 
•Taylor,  General  Pringle,  K.H., 


•Thompson,  Henry  Yates, 

Thingwall  Broad  Green,  Liverpool. 
Thomson,  James, 

35,  Nicholas-lane,  E.G. 
Thomson,  Thomas  D., 

79,  Oomhill,  E.G. 
Thomely,  William, 

West  Brow,  Hampstead,  N.  W, 
Thurlow,  The  Eight  Hon.  Lord, 

Durnphail,  N.B. ;  Traveller's  Glub,  Fall  Mall,  S.W. 
Tiddy,  Samuel  Vesey, 

110,  Gannon-street,  E.G. 
Tomkins,  George,  LL.D., 

32,  New  Bridge-street,  E.G. 
Tomline,  Colonel  George, 

1,  Garlton  E[ouse4errace,  8.  W. 
Tottie,  John  William, 

Goniston  Hall,  Bell  Bush,  Leeds. 
♦Treatt,  Frank  Burford,  care  of  J.  C.  Fussell  &  Cu. 

227,  Qeorge*street,  Sydney,  N.S.  Wales. 
Tritton,  Joseph  Herbert, 

54,  Lombard-street,  E.G» 
1867     Turner,  Thomas,  J.P.,  F.E.A.S.,  F.E  G.S., 


1841 


Ashley  House,  JSingsdown,  Bristol. 
Tyndall,  William  Henry, 
92,  Gheapside,  E.G. 
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1842 
1868 
1873 
1874 
1876 
1877 
1873 


TJnderdown,  Bobert  George, 

London-road  BaHway  Station^  Manehetter. 
•Urlin,  E.  Denny, 

22,  Stqfford'terraee^  FhiTUmore-gardena^  W. 


1861 
1877 
1873 
1867 
1871 
1877 
1868 
1876 
1877 
1850 
1873 
1865 
1874 


Valpy,  Eichard, 

5,  Butland-gatey  8,  W. 
Vanderbyl,  Philip, 

51,  Porcheiter'terracey  W, 
Venables,  Alfred, 

30,  Botfal  Exchange^  JS.O. 
Vian,  William  John, 

64,  OomhUl,  KO. 
Vigers,  Eobert, 

4,  BredericV solace y  Old  Jewry ^  E.O. 
Vine,  John  Eichard  Somers, 

45.  8t,  JPauVs-road,  Camdensquare,  N.W, 
Vivian,  Major  QuintuB,  D.L  ,  F.E.G.S., 

17,  Oheslum-Hreet,  8.W. 


Waddell,  James, 

]^,  QiAeen  Victoria-street,  B.C. 
Waddy,  Henry  Edward,  L.E.C.P.,  M.E.C.S. 

2,  Clarence-streety  Gloucester. 
Wakeford,  Henry, 

Home  Office,  Whitehall,  8.  W, 

♦WaLFOBD,  COBlTBLnJS,  F.I.A., 

86,  Belsize-park-gardenSy  N.W, 
•Walker,  E.  Bailey, 

MasnC'ttreet,  Cheadle,  Manchester, 
Wallington,  Charles, 

51,  Moorgate-streety  E,C, 
Wallis,  Charles,  J., 

5,  Alfred^oady  Highgate  Hilly  N* 
Walter,  Arthur  Eraser, 

15,  Queen^s  G^atc-terracCy  8.W. 
Walter,  Captain  Edward, 

Oommissionaires'  OfficCy  419,  Strandy  W,0 
Walter,  John,  M.P., 

40,  Upper  QrosDenor-streety  W. 
Waring,  Charles, 

10,  Victoria-chamhers,  WestminstcTy  8.W. 
Waterhouse,  Edwin,  B.A., 

13,  Oresham-street,  E.O, 
Watson,  James,  F.E.O.S., 

24,  Endsleigh'Street,  Tamstock'Square,  W.C. 


T«Mr  of 

Kl^ctiov 

1873 


1865 

1865 

1873 

1869 

1873 

1873 

1855 

1873 

1873 

1855 

1876 

1875 

1836 

1859 

1876 

1868 

1863 

1871 

1873 

1875 

1860 

1864 

1870 

1876 
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Watson,  J.  Forbes,  M.D., 

India  Museum^  South  Kensingtons  W. 
Watson,  William  West, 

Glasgow. 
Webster,  Alpbonsus, 

44,  Mecklenhur^square,  W.C, 
Webster,  James  Hume, 

Keith-lodge,  Upper  Norwood,  8.E, 
Weguelin,  Christopner, 

57i  Old  Broad-street,  B.C. 
Weguelin,  Tbomas  Matthias,  M.F., 

44,  Gfrosvenor-gardens^  8.W. 
•Welby,  Eeginald  Earle,  C.B., 

The  Treaswy,  Whitehall,  8.  W. 
Weldon,  James  W  alton, 

1,  8t,  James^ s-squa/re,  8.W. 
Wellington,  His  Grace  tbe  Duke  of,  K.G-.,  SlC;  &c., 

Apsley  House,  Fiecadilly^  W. 
Wells,  W.  Lewis, 

66,  Old  Broad-street,  KO. 
WniVioisf,  Thomas  Abebobombie,  (5,  MJoorgate-street,  E.G.), 

6,  Offerton-road,  Olapham,  8.W, 
Westgarth,  William, 

28,  Comhill,  E.C. 
Whall,  John  Fitzwilliam,  M.A. 

16,  Scot-lane,  Doncaster, 
•Whiabaw,  James, 

32,  Harewood-square,  N.  W. 
Whitbread,  Samuel,  M.P., 

10,  Ennistnore-gardens,  Brinces-gate,  8,  W. 
Whitcher,  John,  Jr^  F.I. A., 

81,  King  William-street,  E.C. 
White,  James  {care  of  White  Bros.  8[  Co.), 

58,  Oresham^treet,  Old  Broad-street,  E.C. 
Wbite,  Leedham, 

44,  Onslow-gardens,  8.W.;  85,  Oracechurch'Street,  E.C. 
Wbite,  William, 

70,  Lombard-street,  E.G. 
Wbitehead,  Jeffery, 

39,  Throgmorton-street,  E.C. 
Wilkinson,  Thomas  Head, 

Manchester  and  Salford  Bank,  Manchester. 
Willans,  John  W.  {Leeds  Mercury  Office,  Leeds), 
I  2,  Headinghf -terrace,  Leeds. 

Williams,  Frederick  Bessant, 

2,  Ludgate  Hill,  E.C. 
Williams,  H.  E., 

8,  Lme-street,  E.O. ;  and  Oak  Lodge j  Highgatet  If. 

John  Worthej, 
127,  Queen  Victoria^reet,  E.C. 

J}  2 
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1874 

1872 

1868 

1877 

1878 

1888 

1877 

1874 

1877 

1877 

1864 

1838 


1872 
1877 
1849 


Williams,  Eichard  Price, 

9,  Oreat  Oeorae-streetf  Weitmintter,  S,W, 
"Wilson,  Edwards  l5.  J.,  M.A., 

20,  Wiltshire^oad,  Brixton,  8.  W, 
*  Wilson,  Eobert  P.,  (Bose,  WiUon,  Sf  Bose), 

6,  Cumberland-terrace,  Be^enfs-park,  N.  W, 
•Winch,  WUliain  E., 

North  Mymms  Park,  Hatjleld,  Herts. 
Wood,  H.  W.  I.  (Oalcutta), 

Care  of  Messrs.  Bichardson,  23,  Chmhillf  JS.O. 
Wood,  Samuel,  F.E.C.S.,  J.P., 

St,  MartfS'COurty  Shrewsbury. 
Woods,  Henry, 

Wamford  Park,  Bishop's  Waltham,  Hants. 
Woolhouse,  Wesley  Stoker  mrker,  F.E.A.S., 

Alwyne  Lodge,  Alwyne-road,  Canonbury,  N. 
Woodrow,  Thomas  John, 

Chreai  Eastern  Bailway,  Liverpool-street,  E.C. 
Woolner,  Thomas,  E.  A., 

29,  Welbeck'Street,  Cavendish-square,  W. 
Worms,  Baron  Henry  de,  F.E.A.S., 

South  Lodge,  South-place,  Butland-gate,  &  W, 
Wright,  George  (Clarence  House,  Ipswich), 

52,  Old  Broad-street,  E.  C. 
•Wyatt-EdgeU,  Alfred, 

40,  Lower  Orosvenor-street,  W.;  Sf  Stanford  Hall,  Bugby. 
•Wyatt-Edgell,  Eev.  Edgell, 

40,  Lower  Grosvenor-street,  W.;  Sf  Stanford  Hall,  Bugby. 


Yeatman,  Morgan, 

Shawfield,  Bromley,  Kent. 
*Toull,  John  Gibson, 

Jesmonds-road,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
•Young,  Charles  Baring, 

12,  Hyde-fork  Terrace,  W. 


%•  The  Executive  Committee  request  that  any  inaccuracy  in 
the  foregoing  list  may  be  pointed  out  to  the  Assistant  Seosetabt 
and  that  all  changes  of  address  may  be  notified  to  him,  so  that  delay 
in  forwarding  communications  and  the  publications  qfthe  Society  may 
be  avoided. 
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HONORABT  MEMBERS. 

fflS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  PRINCE  OP  WALES,  K.G., 

•   Honorary  President. 


Budapest^ M.  CHARLES   KELETI,  Chrf  du  Bureau   Royai 

Hongntit,  de  StatUUqne,    Comeiller  MinuiAriei, 

Tleniia  M.  le  DR.  HUGO  FRAKZ  BRACHELLI,  Chef  du 

Bureau  de  Statittique  au  MinUtere  de  Commerce, 

„        S.  E.  M.  le  BARON  de  CZCERNI6,  Conteiller  iniime 

aetuel  de  8.  M.  Imp.  et  Royal, 

„       ^ ,^  M.  le  DR.  ADOLPHE  PICKER,  Chrf  de  DwUion  au 

Mtnuthre  dee  Culiee  et  de  Vlnttrueiion  Publique, 
Pr/tident  de  la  Commistion  Centrale  I,  et  R,  de 
Statieiique  k  Vienne. 

„       M.  MAX  WIRTH.  Aneien   Chrf  du  Bureau  de  la 

Staiisiique,  Suuue, 


Belgium. 


(nuaeU SIR  HENRY  PAGE  TURNER  BARRON,  Bart., 

Secretary  qf  Legation,  British  Embassy, 

„  M.  XAVIER  HEUSCHLING,  Chef  de  Dtvision  au 

Ministhre  de  VIntftrieur  du  Royaume  de  Belgique, 
Sicritaire  de  la  Commission  Centrale  de  Statistique, 

„         ^ M.  VICTOR  MISSON,  Aneien  President  de  la  Cour 

dee  Comptes  de  Belgique,  Sfc, 

M.  le  DR.  SCHLEISNER,  Medical  Cfficer  qf  Health. 


••«• 


Jfranrt* 

M.  MAURICE  BLOCK. 


„      „. M.  MICHEL  CHEVALIER,  Memhre  de  VlnsHM, 

Prqfeaseur  au  Collhge  de  France,  Aneien  Diputi, 
et  86utteur, 

., M.  JOSEPH  GARNIER,  Membre  de  VJhstitut,  Pro^ 

feueur  d^ Economic  Politique  h  VEcole  des  Ponis  et 

Chauss^s^  R^dacteur  en  ch^du  Journal  desEcono* 

miatec, 

-,     M.    CLEMENT   JUGLAR,  President  Sortant  de  la 

SoeUtide  Statistique  de  Paris, 

„      M.  ALFRED  LEGOYT,  Aneien  Directeur  de  la  Sta- 
tistique QMrale. 

^ K.  E.  LEVASSEUR,  Membre  de  rinstUui,  Prqfeeeenr 

stu  Collie  de  France. 


$» 


M.  DE  PARIEU,  Membre  de  V Institute  Aneien  D^puii, 
Sinaieur,  et  Ministre. 

M.  LB  FLAT,  Aneien  S^Mieur. 

U.  Ifl  PRESIDENT  DB  LA  SOOlfirfi  DB  STATIS* 
TIQUB  DB  PARIS. 
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■aTarU M.  LE  DR.  GEORGE  BIAYR,  Director   qf  tki 

Boyal  Bureau  qf  Staiutiee ;    Minieteriairath  und 
Unherritatt  Prqfeuor. 

„       M.  Ic  DR.  G.  CHARLES  LEOPOLD  SEUPFERT, 

Chief  Inspector  and  Director  qf  the  Royal  Custom 
House  at  Simbach. 

BerUn    M.    le    DR.    ERNEST    ENGEL,    Director   qf  the 

Royal  Statistical  Office  qf  Prussia. 

„         M.  le  DR.  OTTO  HUBNER,  Director  qf  the  Central 

Statistical  Archives. 

FrankAirt THE     PRESIDENT     OF     THE    STATISTICAL 

SOCIETY  OF  FRANKFURT. 

Hambnrv M.  le  DR.  JULIUS. 

Jena  PROFESSOR  BRUNO  HILDEBRAND. 

(BxtRt  Britain  antr  Jnlanb. 

■nbUn   THE   PRESIDENT  OF  THE  STATISTICAL  AND 

SOCIAL  ENQUIRY  SOCIETY  OF  IRELAND. 

Manchester THE    PRESIDENT    OF    THE    MANCHESTER 

STATISTICAL    SOCIETY. 

Athens  A.   MANSOLAS,    Chrf  de  Division,  Directeur  du 

Bureau  de  Statistique  HelMnique. 

Genoa SIGNOR  FABRIZIO  FABIANI. 

Naples  IL  61UDICE  ARPINO. 

Rome SIGNOR  LUIGI  BODIO.  Directeur  de  la  Statistique 

Oin^ale  d'ltalie,  et  Sicr^taire  de  la  Commission 
Centrale  de  Statistique. 

PROFESSOR   CESARE  CONTINI,  Membre  de  la 

Soci^t^  Statistique  de  Paris. 

M     SIGNOR    CESARE   CORRENTI,    Jfembre    de    la 

Chambre  des  D^jmtis  ;  Membre  du  Conseil  d*Etat ; 

Vice-President   de    la    Commission    Centrale    de 

Statisque. 

,.    IL  MARCHESE  AWOCATO  ERMENEGILDO  DE 

CINQUE    QUINTILI,  S^cr^taire    G6i&al  de  la 
Commission  des  Hdpitaux  Romains. 

Turin PR0FES80RE  GIOVANNI  FLECHIA,  PrSsideni  de 

la   Faculty  de  Philosophic  et  Prqfesseur  a  Wni- 
versiti  de  T\irin. 

Venice   .^ SIGNOR  FRANCESCO  PERRARA,Z)^/mM  an  Pdr/e- 

mentt  Directeur  de  VBcole  Supirieure  de  Commerce. 

I<a  Hayc  M.  le  DR.  M.  de  BAUMHAUER,  Ch^f  du  Bureau 

de  Statistique  au  Ministhre  de  VInt&ieur. 
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^0rte0aL 

LU^mi     .^.•^....  M.  A.  J.  D'AYILA,  Mmiitre  tTBtai  konorttire,  Con' 

seilieur  tTBtat,  et  D^mtidei  Coriit. 


'S^XBBm. 


THOMAS  MICHELL,  EfiMj.,  C.B.,  P.R.G.S. 

It.  Peters^nrip    HIS    EXCELLENCY    M.   SEMENOW,    Direeteur 

du  Comity  Central  de  Statisiique,  Comeiller  d*£tat 
actuel. 

M.  le  DR.  J.  B.  VERNADSKI,   ComeiUer    d*Btat 

aeiuel,  Ex'prqfeueur, 

„  M.  A.  VESSELOVSKY,  Attacks  au  Miniith-e  Impe- 

rial dei  Financet. 

MUrid SENOR  DON  JOSfi  MAGAZ  Y  JAIME. 


Stojetrin  anbr  |t0rtaa]|« 


ChrlstUudm PROFESSOR  T.    H.   AS0HEHOU6,  Membrt   dt 

VAuembUe  Nationale  de  la  Norv^ge, 

„  ........  M.  A.  N.  KIAER,  Chrf  du  Bureau  de  Statutique  au 

Ministhre   de  Vlhiirieur,  Membre  de    la  8oeUte 
Royale  dee  Seieneee. 

ItMktelm  M.  le  DR.   FREDERIK   THEODOR  BERG,  Chrf 

du  Bureau  Central  de  Statittique  de  la  Su^, 

„  M.  EDWARD  SCHEUTZ,  Ing^ieur  CitfiL 

Stoiltjjerlantr. 

QcHeTA  .....».•...••••  M.  MALLET. 


Cxtrkeji. 


Crast»iitlB0ple.  HIS   EXCELLENCY  AHMED  VEFYK   PASHA, 

Honorary  Member  qf  the  Statistical  Society  of  Paris, 


AMERICA 


dominion  ai  Canaba. 

JOHN  LANGTON,  Bsa.,  Auditor-General. 
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^mt^tr  Stalls. 

Albany,  N.T THE  HON.  WILLIAM   BARNES,   CoutueUar-mh 

Law  {Ex 'Superintendent  qf  the  Iniuranee  Depart" 
meni), 

Dorelietter,MMS.  DR.  EDWARD  JARVIS,  A.M.,  Pretident  qf  the 

American  Statistical  Auociation,  Boeton, 

New  Hayen,  Conn.   FRANCIS  A.  WALKER,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Prqfeeeor  rf 

Politica*  Economy,  Yale  College, 

Norwich,  €onii.     The  Hon.  DAVID  A.   WELLS,  President  rf  the 

American  Association  for  the  Promotion  qf  Soeitd 
SciencCt  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Institute  qf 
France, 

Taunton,  Xast.     JOHN  E.  SANDFORD^  Esq.,  Speaker  qf  the  House 

of  Representatives,    Insurance  Commissioner, 

Wathlnvton,  D.G.  EDWARD  YOUNG,  Eso.,  Chitf  qf  the  Bureau 

qf  Statistics, 


AUSTRALASIA. 

Ujttatj EDWARD  GRANT  WARD,  Esa.,  Registrar- General. 

Wellington JAMES  HECTOR,  Esa.,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

($tcentsla:ntr« 

Brisbane  HENRY  JORDAN,  Eso.,  Registrar- General, 

SiantJg  Australia. 

Adelaide  JOSIAH   BOOTHBY,  Esa.,   Under   Secretary  and 

Government  Statist  qf  South  Australia, 

Hobart  Town ....  E.  SWARBRECK  HALL,  Esq.,  M.R.C.S. 

„  EDWIN  CRADOCK  NOWELL,  Esa., 

Government  Statistician, 

■elbourne  WILLIAM  HENRY  ARCHER,  Esa.,  F.I.A., 

Registrar-  General, 

„  ....  HENRY    HAYLYN    HAYTER,   Esa., 

Government  Statist, 

„  ...  HIS    HONOR   SIR 4  REDMOND    BARRY,    Kt., 

Judge  Supreme  Court, 

NoTB. — ^The  Executive  Committee  request  that  any  in-- 
aocuracies  in  the  foregoing  List  of  Honoraby  Mwiran'i^q 
may  be  pointed  out,  and  that  all  changes  of  address  may  be 
notified  to  the  Secretary,  so  that  delay  in  forwarding  com- 
munications and  the  publications  of  the  Society  may  be 
avoided. 
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INDEX   TO   fiULES. 


I  The  Objects  of  the  Society. 

2.  Society  to  consist  of  Fellows  and  Honorary  Members. 

3.  No.  of  Fellows  unlimited ;  Hon.  Members  not  to  exceed  70. 
i  Fellows — Candidates  to  be  proposed  by  two  or  more  Fellows. 

5.  Do.     to  be  elected  by  Ballot. 

6.  Do.     on  Admission  may  attach  F.S.S.  to  their  Names. 

7.  Honorary  Members,  Proposed  by  Council ;  Elected  by  Ballot. 

8.  Fellows,  to  pay  an  Annual  Subscription  or  a  Composition. 

9.  Do.     how  disqualified.  Written  notice  of  withdrawal  required. 
10.     Do.     and  Honorary  Members,  Expulsion  of. 

U.  Tmsteee.    Property  of  Society,  to  be  vested  in  Three. 

12.  President,  Council,  and  Officers,  Number  and  Particulars  of. 


13.1 


Do.  do.  do.  Election  and  Qualifications  of. 

15.  Do.  do.  do.  Extraordinary  Vacancies  of. 

16.  Committees,  may  be  appointed  by  Council. 

17.  Meetings,  Ordinary  and  Anniversary,  when  to  be  held. 

18.  Ordinary  Meetings,  Business  of.    Strangers  may  be  introduced. 

19.  Anniversary  Meetings,  Business  of. 

20.  Special  General  Meetings  may  be  called. 

21.  Auditors,  Appointment  and  Duties  of. 

22.  President,  Duties  of.    To  have  a  Casting  Vote. 

23.  Treasurer,  Duties  of,  subject  to  the  Council. 
2i  Secretaries,  Duties  of. 

25.  Tioe-Presidents,  Powers  of. 

26.  Council,  Duties  of,  in  Publishing  Papers  and  Expending  Funds. 

27.)    Do.     Powers   of,    to    frame  Kegulations  not  inconsistent 
28-  j  with  these  Aules. 

2^'      Do.     to  publish  a  Journal  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Society. 

K*  Bight  of  Property  reserved  in  all  Communications  received. 
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Oiftelt  of  the  Society. 

1.  Thx  SUtiitical  Sodety  «u  erta- 
bliihed  l«  collect,  arrange,  dig'eiti  and 
publish  Tact*  illaatreting  the  coDditioQ 
■nd  prMpecti  of  gocletj,  in  its  material, 
•ocial  and  moral  rolationa.  These  facts 
are  for  the  mo«t  pari  arrangad  in 
UhulsT  fonni,  and  in  scoordance  witli 
the  principles  of  the  nnmerical  method. 

liie  Society  not  only  collects  neir 
materials,  bat  condenses,  arranges,  and 
publishes  those  already  existing,  whether 
napabliihod  or  pnbliihed  in  difFbae  and 
eipensive  forms,  in  the  Eoglish  or  in 
any  foreign  Ungoage. 

The  Society  likewise  promotes  tbe 
discoMion  of  legislative  and  other  pnb- 
lio  meaBures  frMn  the  statiitjcal  point 
of  view.  These  discosDOns  form  portions 
of  the  Transactions  of  the  Sodety. 

Conttitulim  of  the  Soeittr- 

2.  Tfae  Sodety  consists  of  Fellows  acd 
Honorary  Member*,  elected  io  the  man- 
ner laid  down  in  the  foUowiog  mlea. 


S.  The  number  of  Fellows  shall  be 
unlimited.  Foreigners  or  British  >nb- 
jects  of  distinction  residing  abroad  may 
be  admitted  as  Honorary  Members:  of 
whom  the  number  shall  not  be  more 
than  seventy  at  any  one  time. 

Propoial  of  Felloin. 
4.  Every  Candidate  for  admtsrion  u 
a  Fellow  of  the  Sodety,  shall  he  pro- 
posed by  two  or  more  Fellaws,  who, 
shall  oe^fy  from  th^  personal  know- 
ledge of  him  or  of  his  works,  that  he  is 
a  flt  person  to  ha  admitted  a  Fellow 
of  the  Statistical  Sodety.  Every  snch 
eeitificate  having  been  read  and  approved 
kt  a  Meeting  of  the  Council,  shall  be 
suspended  in  the  meeting-room  of  the 
Sodety  until  the  following  OnUnary 
Meeting,  at  which  the  vote  shall  h« 
taken  <man  it. 


Eleetium  of  FtBom. 

6.  In  the  election  of  Fellows,  tlM 
votes  sball  be  taken  by  ballot  No 
person  sball  be  admitted  anlesa  at  lost 
sixteen  Fellows  vote,  and  utiles*  be  have 
in  his  favour  tbree-fourths  of  tbe  Fellowa 


6.  Every  Fellow  elect  shall  appMi* 
for  his  admisnoo  on  or  befbre  the  third 
Ordinary  Meeting  of  the  Sodety  after 
his  election,  or  within  each  time  as  shall 
be  granted  hy  the  Council. 

The  manner  of  admission  sball  ba 

Immediately  after  the  reading  oT  tlie 
minutes,  the  Fellow  elect,  having  first 
ptud  liis  subscription  for  the  corrent 
year  or  his  compodtioD,  shall  ngn  tba 
obligation  contained  in  the  FeLowahip- 
book,  to  the  eOect  following : — 

"  We,  who  have  underwritten  our 
"  names,  do  hereby  undertake,  each  fin- 
"  himself,  that  we  will  endeavour  to 
"  farther  the  good  (^  tfae  Statistical 
"  Society  for  improvii^  Statistical 
"  Knowledge,  and  tbe  ends  for  whidi 
"the  same  baa  been  fbundad;  that 
"  we  will  be  present  at  the  Heet- 
"  ings  of  the  Sode^  as  often  m  con* 
'<  veniently  we  can,  and  tbat  we  will 
"  keep  and  fulfil  the  Rules  and  Orders 
"  of  this  Sodety :  provided  that  when- 
"  soever  any  one  of  us  shall  make  known, 
"  by  writing  under  bis  hand,  to  the 
"  Preddent  for  the  time  being,  that  ba 
"  deure*  to  withdraw  from  the  Society, 
"  be  ihall  he  free  thenceforward  frcm 
"  this  obUgation." 

Whereon  tbe  President,  taking  him 
by  the  hand,  shall  say,—"  Bf  fit  taUio- 
"  nty  and  in  llu  tumf  of  ike  Statu- 
••  tical  SoeUtjf  I  do  admit  J/O*  s 
"  FtUoK  tJmrtof." 

Upon  their  admisdon  Fellows  shall 
have  the  right  of  attaching  to  thnr 
names  the  letters  Fil.S. 


bhucb  of  thb  statistical  sooiett. 
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1.  Tbaa  ihall  b«  Two  Meetings  in 
tte  j«tr,  oa  radi  d>ji  m  aball  be  here- 
ifler  B)«d  by  the  Coundl,  at  wbich 
Stiarary  Jf Mtberi  may  be  elected. 

Ko  HoDovaij  Member  oui  be  recom- 
■wded  for  electitm  bat  by  the  Conndl. 
Aoy  Hember  of  the  Conndl  may  pro- 
pm  ■  Foreigiier  or  BritUh  snbject  of 
firtmetiDP  rending  *bri«d  at  any  Meet- 
ing of  tbe  Council,  delivering  at  the 
■me  time  a  writt^i  itatement  of  the 
q—liftratiftiu,  offioea  held  by,  and  pub- 
EdMd  mnb  of  the  penon  propowd ; 
nd  ten  dayc'  notice  at  leait  >hill  be 
pren  to  ereiy  Member  of  the  Connnl, 
of  the  day  on  wbich  the  Coancil  will 
Tote  by  bkllot  on  the  qneation  irhether 
ttey  will  recommend  the  penon  pro- 
pned.  No  nch  recommendation  to  the 
Society  ahall  be  adopted  nnleli  at  leait 
three-lbarthi  of  the  TOlea  are  in  favour 
tbfnoT. 

Motiae  of  the  recommendation  iball 
le  giren  from  ibe  chair  at  the  Meeting 
of  the  Society  next  preceding  that  at 
whidi  the  vote  ahall  be  taken  tbereon. 
Ifo  penon  ahall  be  elected  an  Honorary 
Hember  unleai  aiiteen  Fellows  vote  aiid 
Ikree-fodrtlu  of  the  Felkiwi  votii^  be 
ia  bia  &voiir. 

"Rtt  Council  ahall  have  power  to  elect 
■i  BatMcaTT  Membera,  the  Freaident  for 
tke  time  beiiig  of  the  Statiatieal  SocieUei 
</  DnhUii,  Mancheater,  and  Paria,  and 
tk  Pnai&Dt  of  any  other  Statiatieal 
fti  ii<j  at  home  or  abroad. 

Pi^imMU  by  FtUomt. 
a.  Every  Fdlowof  the  Sodetj  ahall  pay 
t  yvrlj  ■DbMriptioa  of  IVw  Aw*au, 
w  may  at  aajr  tinM  oompoond  for  hia 
htnn  yeariy  payment!  by  paying  at 
once  tlM  amn  of  Twentj  Ouincw.* 


9.  All  yeariy  payments  are  dne  in 
tdranee  on  the  lit  of  January,  and  if 
any  Fellow  of  the  Sodety  have  not  paid 
Ui  nbacription  before  Ute  lat  of  Joly, 
he  (hall  be  iqiplied  to  in  writing  by  the 
Seactoiea,  and  if  the  aame  be  not  paid 
befbn  the  lat  of  January  of  the  aeoond 
ywr,  a  written  applicatioo  ahall  again 


be  made  by  the  Seeretwiei,  and  the 
Fellow  in  arrear  *baU  eeaae  to  rectnve 
the  Sodetj'a  pablioitiona,  and  ahall  not 
be  entitled  to  any  of  the  privilegea  of 
the  Society  nntjl  anch  arreara  are  pud  j 
and  if  the  ■abacription  be  not  dii- 
ebai^ed  before  the  lat  of  Febroary  of 
the  aeoond  year,  the  name  of  the  Fellow 
tbno  in  urear  ahall  be  eihibited  ai  a 
defaulter  an  a  caril  impended  in  tbe 
meeting-roomi  ;  and  if,  nt  the  next 
Anniveraary  Meetiog.  the  amoiuit  atill 
remain  nnpaid.  the  defaulter  ahall  he 
nnnoonced  to  be  no  longer  a  Fellow  of 
the  Sodety,  tbe  reaaon  for  tbe  aame 
being  at  tbe  aame  time  aaugned.  No 
Fellow  of  tbe  Sodety  can  withdraw  hia 
name  from  the  Sodety*!  books,  nnieat 
all  arrears  be  paid ;  and  no  resignation 
will  be  deem^  valid  nnleai  a  written 
notice  thereof  be  oommnnicated  to  the 
Secietariea.  Ifo  Fellow  ahall  be  entitled 
to  vote  at  any  Meeting  of  the  Sode^ 
nntil  he  aball  have  paid  his  snbecription 
for  tbe  current  year. 

ExpuUiott  of  FtUoKs. 

10.  If  any  Fellow  of  the  Sodety,  or 
any  Honorary  Member,  ahall  so  demean 
himaelf  that  it  woald  be  for  tlie  dia- 
bononr  of  the  Sodety  that  he  longer 
continne  to  be  a  Fellow  or  Member 
thereof,  the  Conndl  ahall  take  the 
matter  into  oonsideration ;  and  if  the 
majority  of  the  Member*  of  the  Conndl 
present  at  some  Meeting  (of  which  and 
of  the  matter  in  band  soch  Fellow  or 
Member,  and  every  Member  of  the 
Coancil,  ahall  have  dne  notice)  ahall 
decide  by  ballot  to  recommend  that  anch 
Fellow  or  Member  be  expelled  from  the 
Sodety,  the  Preaident  shall  at  the  next 
Or^nory  Meeting  announce  to  the 
Sodety  tbe  recommendation  of  tbe 
Coondl,  and  at  the  following  HeeUcg 
tbe  queation  ahall  be  dedded  by  ballot, 
and  if  at  least  three-fbmi)lis  of  the 
nomber  voting  are  in  favour  of  tbe 
expnliion,  the  President  shall  forthwith 
cancel  the  name  in  the  Fellowship- book, 
and  shall  say,— 

"  By  the  anthority  and  in  the  name 
"  of  the  Statistical  Sodety,  1  do  declare 
"  that  A.  B.  (naming  Iiim)  la  no  longer 
"  a    Fellow    (or    Honorary    Member) 


Is  psjskla  lo  tlu  Bocklj  ami  crossed  " 
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And  such  Fellow  or  Honorary  Mem- 
ber, shall  thereupon  cease  to  be  of  the 
Society. 

TVtuteet, 

11.  The  property  of  the  Society  shall 
be  vested  in  tkree  Tntstees,  chosen  by 
the  Fellows.  The  Trostees  are  eligible 
to  any  other  offices  in  the  Society. 

President,  Council,  and  OJhers. 

12.  The  Coancil  shall,  independent 
of  the  Honorary  Vioe- Presidents,  con- 
sist of  thirty-one  Members,  of  whom  one 
shall  be  the  President,  and  four  be  nomi- 
nated Vice-Presidents.  The  Coancil 
shall  be  elected  as  hereafter  provided. 
Any  five  of  the  Coancil  shall  be  a 
qaoram.  From  the  Coancil  shall  be 
chosen  a  Treasurer,  three  Secretaries, 
and  a  Foreign  Secretary,  who  may  be 
one  of  the  Secretaries.  Six  Fellows,  at 
least,  who  were  not  of  the  Coimcil  of  the 
previous  year,  shall  be  annually  elected. 

Election  of  Prendent  and  Officers, 

13.  The  President  shall  be  chosen 
yearly  by  the  Fellows.  The  same  person 
shall  not  be  eligible  more  than  two 
years  in  succession. 

The  former  Presidents  who  are  con- 
tinuing Fellows  of  the  Society  shall  be 
Honorary  Vice-Presidents;  four  Vice- 
Presidents  shall  be  yearly  chosen  from 
the  Council  by  the  l^-esident. 

Any  Honorary  Vice-President  may 
take  part  in  the  deliberations  of  the 
Council  on  expressing  a  wish  to  that 
effect :  and  when  attending  the  Meetings 
of  the  Council,  shall  exercise  all  the 
rights  and  powers  of  a  Member  of  the 
Council. 

The  Treasurer  and  Secretaries  shall 
be  chosen  yearly  by  the  Fellows  from 
the  Council. 

Election  of  Council. 

14.  The  Council  shall,  previously  to 
the  Anniversary  Meeting,  nominate,  by 
ballot,  the  Fellows  whom  they  recom- 
mend to  be  the  next  President  and 
Council  of  the  Sodety.  They  shall  also 
recommend  for  election  a  Treasurer  and 
Secretaries  (in  aoiwrdance  with  Rule 
12).  Notice  shall  be  sent  to  every 
Fellow  whose  residence  is  known  to  be 
within  the  limits  of  the  metropolitan 
potty  at  least  a  fortnight  before  tht  | 


Anniversary  Meetings  of  the  names  of 
Fellows  recommended  by  the  CoandL 

Extraordinary  Vacancies. 

15.  On  any  extraordmary  vaoamey  of 
the  Office  of  the  President,  or  otiier 
Officer  of  the  Society,  or  in  the  Council^ 
the  Secretaries  shall  summon  the 
Council  with  as  little  delay  as  poeaiblc^ 
and  a  majority  of  the  Council,  thereupon 
meeting  in  their  usual  place,  shall,  by 
ballot,  and  by  a  minority  of  those  pre- 
sent, choose  a  new  President,  or  other 
Officer  of  the  Society,  or  Member  of  the 
Council,  to  be  so  until  the  next  Anni- 
versary Meeting. 

Committees. 

16.  The  Council  shall  have  power  to 
appoint  Committees  of  Fellows  and 
also  an  Executive  Committee  of  their 
own  body.  The  Committees  shall  report 
their  proceedings  to  the  CounciL  No 
report  shall  be  communicated  to  the 
Society  which  is  not  approved  by*  the 
Council. 

Meetings  Ordinary  and  Anniversary, 

17.  The  Ordinary  Meetings  of  the 
Society  shall  be  monthly,  or  oftener, 
during  the  Session,  which  shall  be  from 
the  1st  of  November  to  the  1st  of  Jaly» 
both  inclusive,  on  such  days  and  at 
such  hours  as  the  Council  shall  declare. 
The  Anniversary  Meeting  shall  be  held 
on  such  day  in  June  of  each  year  at 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  Council  for 
the  time  being. 

Business  of  Ordinary  Meetwgs. 

18.  The  business  of  the  Ordinary 
Meetings  shall  be  to  admit  Fellows,  to 
read  and  hear  reports,  letters,  and 
papers  on  subjects  interesting  to  the 
Society.  Nothing  relating  to  the  roles 
or  management  of  the  Society  shall  be 
discussed  at  the  Ordinary  Meetings, 
except  that  the  Auditors'  Report  slmll 
be  received  at  the  Ordinary  Meeting  in 
February,  and  that  the  Minutes  of  the 
Anniversary  Meeting,  and  of  every 
Special  Oeneral  Meeting,  shall  be  con- 
firmed at  the  next  Ordinary  Meeting 
after  the  day  of  such  Annivenary  or 
Spedal  Genml  Meeting.  Strangers 
may  be    introduced  to  the   Ofdinaiy 
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HMiBgi,  bj  any  Fellow,  with  tlie  leave 
<f  the  Pnndemt,  Y'loe  -  Preeldent,  or 
ottet  Fdlow  piendlng  at  the  HeeUng. 

BntJMtiM  of  AmutariarjF  Mteliuff, 

19-  The  boiuuaa  of  the  Aanivtriaiy 
Ibttimg  (hall  be  to  elect  the  Officers  of 
the  Sode^,  and  to  diecoM  qoeitiona  on 
it*  nilee  uul  nuuAKement.  No  Fellowi 
or  Hmonrj  Hemben  shall  be  propoaed 
or  edimtted  at  the  Aiini*en>rf  Meeting. 
Ho  Fdknr  ehill  moot  any  question  on 
the  rule*  or  nunagemeDt  of  the  Society 
tt  the  AluuTersary  Meeting,  nulna  aHer 
tint  lowek^  notice  thereof  given  to  the 
Coondl,  bot  unendmeati  to  any  motjon 
Dny  be  Ixmight  forward  without  notice, 
m  that  they  relate  to  the  eame  aubject 
of  motioD.  The  Conndl  iboll  give 
fintteen  dayi'  notice  te  every  Fellow  of 
lU  qncationa  of  which  nich  notice  iball 
hare  been  given  to  them. 

Sp»eial  Oaitral  MMtifi^. 
10.  The  Council  may,  at  any  time, 
eaU  a  Spteial  Oaterai  Meeting  of  the 
Society  when  it  appean  to  them  neces- 
auj.  Any  t«ik  Fellows  may  reqmre  a 
Special  0«ieral  Meeting  to  be  called,  by 
DDtiee  is  writing  signed  by  them,  deli- 
fotd  to  one  of  the  Secretaries  at  an 
Otdinary  Meeting,  spediying  the  ques- 
tions to  ba  mned.  The  Council  shaU, 
withni  one  week  of  soch  notice,  appoint 
a  day  fer  snch  Special  OeneraJ  Meeting, 
and  shall  give  one  week*!  notice  of  every 
Speraal  Qeneral  Meeting,  and  of  the 
qoatJODS  to  be  moved,  to  every  Fellow 
witUn  the  limits  of  tbe  metropoljttui 
pat,  wboae  mddence  is  known.  No 
hwness  shall  be  brought  fbrward  at  any 
Special  General  Meeting  other  than  that 
yritM  in  the  notice  for  the  same. 

Anditort, 
n.  At  the  Jlnt  Ordinarji  Jleeiittg 
al  eadi  year,  the  Fellows  shall  choose 
two  AmMion,  not  of  the  Council,  who, 
with  one  of  the  Cooncil,  chosen  by  the 
ComHat,  shsll  andit  tbe  Treasnrer's 
seeaanta,  and  report  thereon  to  the 
Sotiety,  which  report  ■hall  be  presented 
it  the  Ordinary  Meeting  in  Febmary. 
lbs  Aoditors  shall  be  empowered  to 
»"—■'—  into  the  particnlars  of  all 
aywtditw  of  the  Amdaof  Uis  Sodety 


IhitiM  of  tha  Prctidrnt. 

22.  The  Fretidtnt  shall  preside  at  all 
Meetings  of  the  Sodety,  Conndl,  and 
Committees,  which  he  shall  attend,  and 
in  case  itf  an  equality  of  votes,  shall 
have  a  second  or  casting  vote.  He  shall 
■ign  all  diplomas  of  admission  of  Honorary 
Members.  He  shall  admit  and  expel 
Fellows  and  Honorary  Members,  accord- 
ing to  tbe  rules  of  the  Society. 

Dtaiet  of  the  Treaturw. 

23.  The  TreimreT  shall  receive  all 
moneys  dne  to,  and  pay  all  moneys  dne 
tram,  the  Society,  and  shall  beep  an 
account  of  his  receipts  and  payments. 
No  sum  exceeding  Ten  Pounds  shall  be 
paid  but  by  order  of  tbe  Council,  except- 
ing always  any  lawful  demand  for  rates 
or  tues.  He  shall  invest  tbe  moneys 
of  the  Sodety  in  such  manner  as  the 
Council  shall  from  time  to  time  direct. 

Zhtfi'e*  <^  tht  Seerttaria. 

24.  Tbe  Secrelariei  shall,  under  the 
control  of  the  Council,  conduct  the  cor- 
reapondencc  of  tbe  Sodety ;  they  or  one 
of  them  shall  attend  all  Meetings  of  tbe 
Sodety  and  Conndl,  and  shall  have  the 
care  of  duly  recmdisg  the  Minntea 
of  the  Proceedings.  They  shall  issue 
the  reqnidte  notices,  and  read  such 
papers  to  the  Sodet?  as  the  Conndl 
may  diiect. 

Pomrt  cf  tht  Vite-Prttidrntt. 

25.  A  Vice-Pre*ide%l,  whether 
Honorary  or  nominated,  in  the  chair, 
shall  act  with  the  power  of  tbe  Pre- 
sident, in  preaidilig  and  voting  at  any 
Meeting  of  tbe  Society  or  Conndl,  and 
in  admitting  Fellows;  but  no  Vioe- 
Preaident  shall  be  empowered  to  sign 
diplomas  of  admission  of  Honorary  Mem- 
bers, or  to  expel  Felbmi.  In  the 
absence  of  tbe  President  and  Vice-Pre- 
sidents, any  Fellow  of  tbe  Society  may 
be  called  upon,  by  the  Fellows  then 
present,  to  preside  at  an  Ordinary  Meet- 
ing, The  Fellow  so  presiding  may 
admit  Fellows,  but  shall  not  be  em- 
powered to  act  otherwise  >•  PnaidaDt, 
or  Tice-Preddent. 
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Powers  of  the  Couneil, 

26.  The  Conncil  shall  have  control 
over  the  papers  and  funds  of  the  So- 
ciety, and  may,  as  they  shall  see  fit, 
direct  the  pnhlication  of  papers  and 
the  expenditure  of  the  funds,  so,  that 
they  shall  not  at  any  time  contract 
engagements  on  the  part  of  the  Society 
heyond  the  amount  of  the  balance  that 
would  be  at  that  time  in  the  Treasurer's 
hands,  if  all  pre-existing  debts  and 
liabilities  had  been  satisfied. 

27.  The  Council  shall  be  empowered 
at  any  time  to  frame  Regulations  not 
inconsistent  with  these  rules,  which 
shall  be,  and  remain  in  force  until  the 
next  Anniversary  Meeting  at  which 
they  shall  be  either  affirmed  or  annulled ; 
but  no  Council  shall  have  power  to 
renew    Reg^ulations   which   have   once 


been   dinpproved   at    an   AnmrerMiy 
Meeting. 

28.  Ko  Dividend,  Gift,  Divirion,  or 
Bonus  in  money  shall  be  made  by  the 
Society,  unto  or  between  any  of  the 
Fellows  or  Members,  except  as  hermn- 
after  provided. 

29.  The  Council  shall  publish  a 
Journal  of  the  Transactions  of  the 
Society,  and  such  other  Statistical  Pub- 
lications, as  they  may  determine  upon, 
and  may  from  time  to  time  pay  such 
sums  to  Editors  and  their  assistants, 
whether  Fellows  of  the  Society  or  no^ 
as  may  be  deemed  advisable. 

30.  All  communications  to  the  Society 
are  the  property  of  the  Society,  unices 
the  Coundl  allow  the  right  of  property 
to  be  specially  reserved  by  the  Con- 
tributors. 


REGULATIONS  OF  THE  LIBRARY. 


1.  The  Library  is  open  daily  from  10  a.m.  till  5  p.m.,  except  on 
Saturdays,  when  it  closes  at  2  p.m. ;  and  it  is  entirely  closed  during 
the  month  of  September. 

2.  Fellows  of  the  Society  are  permitted  to  take  out  Books  on 
making  personal  application,  or  by  letter  addressed  to  the  Librarian. 

3.  Fellows  are  not  to  have  more  than  two  works  at  a  time,  nor 
keep  any  books  longer  than  a  month ;  but  when  a  work  is  returned, 
it  can  be  re-borrowed,  provided  it  has  not  been  bespoken  in  the 
interim. 

4.  Scientific  Journals  and  Periodicals  are  not  circulated  until  the 
volumes  are  completed  and  bound. 

6.  Cyclopsedias  and  works  of  reference  are  not  circulated. 

6.  Any  Fellow  damaging  a  book,  either  replaces  the  work,  or 
pays  a  fine  equivalent  to  its  value.* 

7.  Works  taken  from  the  shelves  for  reference,  are  not  to  be 
replaced,  but  must  be  laid  on  the  Library  table. 

8.  The  Secretary  shall  report  to  the  Council  any  infringement 
of  these  regulations. 
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DONOES  TO  THE  LIBRARY. 


DmuKfi  THi  TxAB  1877. 


The  Foreign  Oovemments 

of 

ins^  and  Hungary    Netherlands,  The. 

The  United  States  of 

BaTiria.                             Prussia. 

America. 

Belghmi. 

Roumania. 

The  Stateof  New  York. 

Deunaric. 

Russia. 

„    Massachusetts. 

France. 

Saxony. 

„    Michigan 

Germanj. 

Sweden  and  Norway. 

„    Pennsylvania. 

Greece. 

Switaserland. 

„    Rhode  Island. 

Italy. 

Uruguay. 

The  Provincial  and  Colonial  Governments  of 

Bengal 

New  Zealand. 

Tasmania. 

Manritina. 

Queensland. 

Straits  Settlements. 

SewSoath  Wales. 

South  Australia. 

Victoria. 

Public  Departments. 


The  Admiralty. 

n  Army  Medical  Department. 

,  Board  of  Trade. 

I,  Gonyict  Priaons,  Directors  of. 

„  Factories,  Inspectors  of. 

,  Fire  Bri^e,  Metropolitan. 

„  Friendly  Societies,  Registrar  of . 

n   India  Office. 

„   Local  Goverment Board. 

t,   Naval  Medical  Department 


The  Mining  Record  Office. 

Police,  London  Metropolitan. 
Police,  Dublin  Metropolitan. 
Post  Office. 

Registrar-General  of  England. 

Ireland. 
Scotland. 


99 

»> 

99 
99 


» 


» 


» 


» 


» 


» 


Tithe  Commissioners. 

War  Office. 

Warden  of  Standards. 
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Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  Phi- 
ladelphia, U.  S.  A. 
Actuaries,  The  Institute  of,  London. 
American   Academy  of   Arts  and 

Sciences,  Boston. 
American  (Geographical  Society  of 

New  York. 
American  Philosophical  Society  of 

Philadelphia. 
American    Statistical    Association, 

Boston,  Mass. 
Archirio  di  Statistica,  The  Editor  of. 
Armstrong,     Sir    William,    R.N., 

KC.B.,  F.RS.,  LL.D. 
Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal. 
„  „  Japan, 

Astor  Library,  New  York,  U.  S.  A. 
Athenaeum,  The  Editor  of. 
Austria,    The    Central    Statistical 

Bureau  of. 
Austrian  Consul-Qeneral,  London. 

Baker,  Dr.  H.  B.,  Lansing,  U.  S.  A. 
Bankers'  Magazine,  The  Editor  of, 

London. 
Bankers'  Magazine,  The  Editor  of. 

New  York,  U.  S.  A. 
Bavaria,  Boyal  Bureau  of  Statistics. 
Belgium,  Minister  of  Interior. 
Berg,  Dr.  F.  T.,  Stockholm. 
Berlin,  Statistical  Bureau  of. 
Bodio,  Professor  Luigi,  Bome. 
BQhmert,  Dr.,  Dresden. 
Boothby,  J.,  Esq.,  South  Australia. 
Boschkemper,  G.,  Esq.,  Holland. 
Bourne,  Stephen,  Esq.,  F.S.S. 
Bowditch,  H.  J.,  Esq.,  Boston. 
Brachelli,  Dr.  H.  F.,  Vienna. 
Brassey,  Thomas,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Brewer,  Dr.,  London. 
Briggs,  Thomas,  Esq.,  F.S.S. 
British  Association,  The. 
BratoOi  Leonard,  Esq.,  Bristol 


Budapest,  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Statistical'  Bureau. 
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Chadwick,  Edwin,  Esq.,  C.B. 

Cheshire,  E.,  Esq.,  F.S.S. 

China,    The    Inspector-Q«neral   of 

Chinese  Maritime  Customs. 
Civil  Engineers,  Institution  of. 
Cobden  Club,  the  Committee  of. 
Commercial  World,  The  Editor  of. 
Consul-General  of  Germany,  The. 
Consul-General  of  Italy^  The. 
Cotton,  H.  S.,  Esq.,  Calcutta. 
Council  of  Foreign  Bondholders. 

Danvers,  Juland,  Esq.,  London. 
Denmark,  The  Bureau  of  Statistics. 
Dent,  W.  T.,  Esq. 
Dickson,  Walter,  M.D.,  RN. 
Dowden,  Major  T.  F.,  RE. 
Dresden,  Statistical  Bureau  of. 
Dublin,  Chief  Com.  of  Police. 
Du  Cane,  Colonel  E.  F.,  C.B. 

East  India  Association,  London. 
Engel,  Dr.  Ernest,  Berlin. 
Epsom,  Local  Board  of  Health. 
Everett,  H.  Sidney,  Esq.,  Berlin. 

Farr,  Dr.  W.,  F.RS.,  London. 
Ficker,  Dr.  Adolf,  Vienna. 
Finance  Chronicle,  The  Editor  of. 
Florence,  Giunta  Comunale  de. 
Forrest,  E.  L.  de,  Esq.,  Iowa,  n.S.A. 
France,  H.E.  Minister  of  Justice. 
Frankfort-on-M.,  Statistical  Buroan. 
Franklin  Institute,  Philadelphia. 

Gibbs,  Richard,  Esq.,  Melbourne. 
Giffen,  Robert,  Esq.,  F.S.S. 
Glasgow,  Philosophical  Society  of. 
„        Sanitary  Department 
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Oranville,  J.MortimeryM.D.,F.S.S. 
Griffiths,  F.,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Sheffield. 

Hall,  £.  Hepple,  Esq.,  London. 
Hambui^,  Statistical  Bureaa  of. 

„         Medical  Department  of. 
TTMiiTniVlc^  J.  T.,  Esq.,  London. 
Harrison  &  Sons,  Messrs.,  Loudon. 
Harve J,  James,  Esq. 
Hajter,  H.  H.,  Esq.,  Melbourne. 
Hedlej,  Thomas  Fenwick,  Esq. 
Hendriks,  J.  E.,  Esq.,  Iowa,  U.S.  A. 
Hejwood,  James,  Esq.,  M.  A.,  F.B.S. 
Historical  Society  of  Lancashire  and 

Cheshire. 
Howard  Association,  London. 
Hull,  H.  M.,  Esq.,  Tasmania. 
Hungary,  Statistical  Bureau  of. 

Lisurance  Gkuoette,  The  Editor  of. 
„         Record,  The  Editor  of. 
Italian  L^ation,  London,  The. 
Italy,  The  Minister  of  Finance. 
„  „  Public  Works. 

„  „  Agriculture, 

Industry,  and  Conmierce. 

Jarvis,  Dr.  K,  Dorchester,  Mass. 
Jordan,  Henzy,  Esq.,  Brisbane. 

Keaoghran,  T.  J.,  Esq.,  Singapore. 
Keleti,  Ghas.,  Esq.,  Budapest. 
King,  H.  S.,  and  Co.,  London. 
King's  CcUidge^  London. 
Knox,  John  Jay,  Esq. 
KoEOsi,  Josei^  Budapest 
Kyahe,  J.  B.,  Esq.,  Mauritius. 

lABoonomista  d'  Italia,  Editor  of. 
LAbooren'  Friend,  The  Editor  (^ 
IjapaCj  Statistical  Borean  ol 
Iloyd^  The  Committee  ci, 
Lopdop  Hoqdtaly  Secretaiy  of. 
Lon^  Ber.  J.,  Gbkntta. 


Madrid,  Geographical  Society  of. 
„       Institucion  libre  de  Erne* 
nanza. 

Madsen,  C.  L.,  Esq ,  Copenhagen. 

Manchester    Literary    and    Philo- 
sophical Society. 

Manchester  Statistical  Society. 

Mayr,  Dr.  Qeorg,  Munich. 

Metcalfe,  Bichard,  Esq.,  London. 

Mining  Begistrar,  Victoria. 

Mallet,  Sir  Louis. 

Nature,  The  Editor  of,  London. 
Netherlands,     The,    Legation     of, 

London. 
Newbigging,  Thomas,  Esq.,  A.LC.E. 
Neumann,  Dr.  Fr.  Xav.,  Leipzic. 
New  South  Wales,  Agent-Oeneral  of. 
„        „  Registrar-General. 

New  Zealand,  Begistrar-General. 
Norway,  The  Minister  of  the  Interior. 

„       The  Boyal  University  of. 
Nowell,  E.  C,  Esq.,  Tasmania. 

Orange,  WiUiam,  M.D.,  F.S.S. 
Ourt,  Dr.  A.  J.,  Penn.,  U.  S.  A. 

Prevost,  M,  (Geneva. 

Purdy,  F.,  Esq.,  r.S.S.,  London. 

Quaritch,  Bernard,  Esq.,  London. 
Quekett  Microscopical  Club. 
Queensland,  Begistrar-General  of. 

Baikes,  Capt.  G.  A.,  London. 
Bavenstein,  E.  G.,  Esq.,  London. 
Bay,  Bobert,  Esq.,  Adelaide. 
Redgrave,  Alexander,  Esq.,  F.S.S. 
Beid,  Geurge  H.,  Esq.,  Sydney. 
Beview,  The  Editor  of. 
Bevue  Bibliographique  Univenelle, 

The  Editor  of,  Paris. 
Bivista  Europea,  The  Editor  of. 
Boberts,  C,  Esq.,  London. 
Bomanelli,  Signor  A.,  Bome. 
Home,  Giunta  Centrals  de  Statistics. 


DOVOBS  TO  THK  UBRAKY. 


Ihaing  iJu  Tear  lS77~Contitmed. 


BfiiiiM.iij».j  Mi]UBt«r  of  iDterior 
Bo7«l  Agricnltural  Society. 

„      Aoi&tic  Society. 

„         „         „    Bombftj  Bnuicb. 

„     Colonial  Iiutitate. 

„      Qeographical  Society. 

„      Inatitntion. 

„      Med.  and  ChimrgicaJ  Society. 

„      Society  of  Edinburgh. 

„      Bociet;  of  Taamauio. 

„      Society  of  Victoria. 

„      XTnited  Service  Inatitutiou. 
Buaaell,  Dr.  J.  B.,  Glaagow. 
BdsmU,  The  Right  Bod.  the  Earl  of. 

St.  BartholomeVi  Hospital,  LondoD. 
St.  Qvngift  Hoapital,  London. 
StuiMiy,  The  Statiatical  Bureau  of. 
ScIuMidaQ,  C.  J.,  Eaq.,  F.S.S. 
Schleimer,  Dr.  P.  A.,  Copenhagen. 
Semeoow,  H,  E.,  Mona.  P.  do. 
Shadwell,  John  L.,  Esq.,  Loudon. 
Shaw,  Capt.  £.  U.,  Lcmdon. 
Sheffield,  Medical  Officor  of  Health. 
Smithaouian  Inatitation,  U.  S.  A. 
Snow,  Dr.  E.  M.,  Providence,  U.a  A. 
Social  Science  Aaaociation. 
Society  of  Arts,  London. 
South  Austmlia,  Chief  Secretary  of. 
„  „         Agent  General  of. 

Statistical  Society  of  Paria,  The. 
Stott,  John,  Esq.,  Olaagow. 
Sbwt,  0.  a,  Esq.,  Londtm. 
SnrteM  Society. 
SnrreyorB,  The  InstitntJon  OL 


Tait,  LawBon,  Eaq.,  T.B,CM. 
Taamania,  The  Begiatzar-Oenenl  c£ 
The  Western,  The  Editor  of,  St 

Lonit,  Uo.,  U.  8.  A. 
Thompson,  Capt  C.  H.,  Exeter. 

United  States,  Comptr.  of  Corroncy, 

„      BnreMi  of  Statistice. 

„      Comm.  of  Education. 

„      War  Department 

„      Naval  Obacrvatory. 

Unirern^  College,  Lwdon. 

Uragnay,  The  Borean  of  Statiatica. 

Vaillant,  U.,  Uontevideo. 
Temilovaky,  A,,  Eaq.,  St   Feten- 

bourg. 
Victoria.  Agent-General  of,  Liwdon. 

„         B«%iatrar-0«Dend  of. 

„        Miniater  of  Minea. 
Vienna,  Statistical  CommiMion  of. 

Walford,  Comelina,  E«i.,  T.8.A. 
Walraa,  M.  L&m,  I^naanne. 
Welb,  The  Son.  David  A. 
Wells,  T.  Spenoar,  M.D.,  London. 
Wilwni,  B.,  Eeq. 
Woodward,  Dr.  J.  J.,  Wadiington, 

tr.8.A. 
Wright^  C.  D.,  Esq.,  Boston,  titm. 

Toiuig,E.,EBq.,Waahington,17.S^. 
Young,  Frederick,  Eaq.,  London. 


TolXL]  [PartL 

JOUBNAL  OF  THE  STATISTICAL  SOCIETT, 


MABCH,  1877. 


SunsnciL  Results  of  the  Recent  Treaties  of  Commerce  between 
DimRBHT  States  of  Europe.  By  Leone  Leyi,  Esq.,  F.S.A., 
P.8.S.,  Professor  of  the  Priyiciples  <md  Fractice  of  Gommerce  in 
Ei»/g^s  GoUegCy  London;  Doctor  of  Economic  Science;  and  of  Lin^ 
eMs  Inn^  Barrister'at-LoM. 

[BeM]  liefore  the  Stalastaaa  Society,  19ib  December,  1876.] 

Tn  treatj  of  oommerce  concluded  between  the  United  Kingdom 

tod  France  on  the  23rd  Jannary,  1860,  inangorated  a  new  era  in 

the  commercial  policy  of  many  coantries  in  Europe.    The  free  trade 

oeisiiies  which  Sir  Bobert  Peel  introduced  during  his  memorable 

administration  in  1842,  and  those  adopted  by  successive  Chancellors 

of  the  Exchequer  in  England,  had  already  borne  goodly  fruit,*  but 

other  nations  had  as  yet  done  but  little  in  the  way  of  advancing 

commercial  freedom,  and  France  especially  still  maintained  her 

restrictions  and  prohibitions.     She  did,  indeed,  possess  a  School  of 

BcoDomists  of  the  highest  order.     Quesnay  had  long  proclaimed 

the  principle  that  the  surest,  the  most  exact,  and  the  most  profitable 

oommercial  policy,  whether  for  the  nation  or  the  State,  consisted  in 

the  fall  freedom  of  competition.     M.  Mercier  de  la  Riviere  had 

affirmed  that  the  particular  interests  of  individuals  should  never  be 

aeparatod  from  the  common  interests  of  the  nation.     Mirabeau, 

Turgot,    Dupont    de    Nemours,    J.    B.    Say,    Michel    Chevalier, 

Wolowski,  Gamier,  had  been  as  faithful  to,  and  as  pronounced  in' 

the  cause  and  advocacy  of,  sound  economic  principles.     But,  as 

with   the  seers  of    old,   their  warnings   and  teaching  remained 

onheeded  and  misunderstood. 

Nor  is  it  strange  after  all.     Did  not  the  "  Wealth  of  Nations," 
the  product  of  the  immortal  Adam  Smith,  remain  a  dead  letter  in 

*  Ezporte  from  the  United  Kingdom  of  Britiflh  prodace  and  mana&otoret :— > 

1S42 47,285,000 

'60 135,900,000 

IncreMe  189  per  cent. 
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2  Lgti— On  StatiOical  Betvitt  ofOtenxmi  TreaHei      [Ibr. 

England  for  half  a  centniy  P  Was  not  Bicardo  equally  nnsncceflBfnl 
in  creating  any  immediate  change  in  the  oommerci^  policy  of 
England  F  Had  it  not  been  for  that  noble  band  of  mannfiictareTS 
and  merchants,  known  a«  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League,  and  headed 
by  Richard  Cobden  and  John  Bright — had  it  not  been  for  the  fatal 
disease  in  the  potatoes  of  1845  and  1846,  which  tanght  onr  senatora 
wisdom — England  wonid  probably  even  now  be  Buffering  under  a 
protectionist  tariff  and  a  restrictive  com  law.  In  France  no  such 
inflaence  had  been  at  work.  No  peripatetic  philosopher  had  gono 
aboat  the  country  teaching  the  people  their  economic  rights.  And 
the  QoTemment,  often  weak  and  ignorant  as  to  the  true  mode  of 
promoting  national  prosperity,  sought  to  secure  alternately  the 
support  of  landowners,  miners,  and  manufacturers,  as  beet  it  could, 
at  the  sacrifice  of  the  public  good.  The  moment,  however. 
Napoleon  HI  felt  himself  sufficiently  strong  in  power  to  be  able 
to  withstand  the  inflaence  and  obstruction  of  interested  parties,  the 
course  became  clear,  and  with  a  vigour  and  energy  worthy  of  the 
occasion  he  shook  off  the  chain  of  a  traditionary  and  retn^rade 
policy,  and  concluded  the  celebrated  treaty  which  will  for  erer 
stand  associated  not  only  with  his  own  name  but  with  the  names  of 
the  celebrated  economists  who  were  parties  to  the  negotiation. 

Hitherto,*  treaties  of  commerce  had  been  concluded  for  the 
purpose  of  extracting  commercial  privileges  from  one  nation  at  the 
expense  of  another.  They  were  in  most  cases  the  ofihoots  of  a 
commercial  system  founded  on  error,  and  administered  by  caprice. 
They  were  dictated  by  political  rather  than  by  economic  motives. 
They  were  frequently  the  causes  of  war  and  contention.  The 
treaty  of  commerce  of  1860  had  for  its  scope  the  extension  of  com- 
mercial freedom.  Whilst  in  the  highest  sense  a  political  measure — 
for  it  did  cement  nations  in  the  bonds  of  peace — its  bearings  were 
essentially  economical.  Regarded  from  a  scientiftc  aspect,  political 
economists  might  have  objected,  and  did  object,  to  resorting  onoe 
more  to  the  erroneous  system  of  subjecting  the  economic  policy  of 
the  State  to  the  complications  of  diplomacy.  Having  faith  in  the 
doctrines  of  liree  trade,  England  had  been  for  yeara  liberating 
industry  after  industry  from  the  trammels  of  Customs'  duties, 
without  reference  to  the  policy  of  other  nations,  and  regardless  of, 
though  not  indifferent  to,  any  reciprocal  treatment  on  their  part. 
Mr.  Cobden  himself  was  not  in  favour  of  treaties  of  commerce. 
In  one  of  his  earlier  speeches  he  said :  "  I  never  thanked  the  foreign 

*  The  MethiuD  TrMtj  of  1743  •ecured  the  guier  introdaction  of  Britiik 
goods  into  Portugal  in  Totnm  for  th«  kdmisiion  of  Portngnne  wiot  Into  Or«it 
Britain  at  33  per  cent,  lea*  dat;  than  woold  be  imposed  Ml  French  wincB,  By  a 
treatj  between  Belgiom  and  France  in  1834,  Belgiom  lemoved  certain  pnihibi* 
tioni  on  imports  bj  land,  on  condition  that  nance  woold  «tl«bUdi  ditotntM 
daljea  in  her  favonr  on  coaU  and  iiwi. 
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*'  minister  who  came  -with  a  treaty  of  commerce  from  Cbina  or 
Borneo,  St.  Domingo  or  Russia,  binding  them  to  extend  their 
commerce  with  this  country  and  to  relax  their  restrictions,  should 
that  treaty  be  obtained  either  by  force,  diicanery,  or  fraud ;  for, 
depend  on  it,  a  policy  so  enforced  will  react,  and  wo  shall  never 
make  progress  in  the  principles  which  we  advocate  until  we  leave 
"  it  to  oUier  countries  to  take  the  course  they  believe  to  be  best  for 
*'  their  interest,  after  calm  consideration,  and  until  they  have  seen, 
"  by  the  example  England  has  set,  that  the  free  trade  adopted  by 
"  her  was  beneficial  to  her  own  interests."  Nevertheless,  in  this 
case,  the  greater  number  of  English  economists,  always  more  prac- 
tical than  theoretical,  seeing  in  the  treaty  of  commerce  negotiated 
by  Cobden  and  Chevalier  a  ready  means  for  advancing  commercial 
fireedom,  gladly  withdrew  their  objection  to  the  form,  and  accepted 
the  substance,  even  though  by  so  doiug  it  might  appt^ar  that 
the  nation  was  swerving  from  a  position  alike  independent  and 
dignified.  In  the  negotiation  of  the  French  treaty,  no  chicane,  no 
fraud,  no  force  was  exercised,  and  if,  under  the  system  of  govern- 
ment then  prevalent  in  France,  no  Parliamentary  sanction  was 
lequired,  it  was  a  satisfaction  to  England  to  know  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  treaty  were  in  accord  with  the  best  interests  of  the 
French  nation.  It  was  not  without*  reason,  indeed,  that  the 
reporters  who  examined  the  measure  said :  "A  nos  yeux,  et  les 
**  modifications  du  tarif  anglais,  et  la  reforme  de  notre  legislation 
douaniere,  convergent  au  meme  but,  preparent  k  un  egal  degre  de 
nouveaux  ^l^ments  de  prosperite  publique  pour  les  deux  pays. 
Cette  lutte  pacifique  n'amenera  ni  victoircs,  ni  defaites,  mais 
produira  de  louables  6mulations,  des  enseigncmcnts  mutuels,  des 
perfectionnements  reciproques.  Inspir^es  par  des  sentiments  de 
justice  et  de  bienveillance  mutuelle  qui  oniment  les  Gouveme- 
ments  respeciifs,  ces  conventions  assureront  le  reglement  Equitable, 
et  le  d^veloppement  des  relations  entre  les  deux  Etats,  et  con- 
**  Bolideront  Talliance  des  deux  pcuples." 

By  the  treaty  of  commerce  of  1860,  France  engaged  to  abolish 
all  XyrohibitionB,  and  to  admit  certain  articles  of  British  produce 
and  manufacture  at  duties  not  exceeding  30  per  cent,  ad  vdU/rein^ 
to  be  further  reduced  to  duties  not  exceeding  2  5  per  cent,  from  the 
lit  October,  1864.  Britain,  on  the  other  hand,  bound  herself  to 
abolish  the  duties  on  French  silks  and  other  manufactured  goods, 
and  to  reduce  the  duties  on  French  wines  and  brandies.  As  regards 
eoala,  France  engaged  to  reduce  the  import  duty,  and  both  con- 
tracting parties  en^psged  not  to  prohibit  exportation  of  coal,  and  to 
levj  no  duty  upon  such  exports.  Whilst  both  contracting  parties 
ogaged  to  confer  on  the  other  any  favour,  privilege,  or  reduction 
in  Urn  iMxiS  of  duties  on  imports  on  the  articles  mentioned  in  the 
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treaty  which  the  said  power  might  concede  to  any  third  power ; 
and  also  not  to  enforce,  one  against  another,  any  prohibition  of 
importation  or  exportation  which  shonld  not  at  the  same  time  be 
applicable  to  all  other  nations.  The  sum  and  substance  of  the 
treaty  was,  that  France  engaged  to  act  more  liberally  for  the  future 
than  she  had  done  for  the  past,  and  England  made  another  step  in 
the  way  of  liberalising  her  tariff,*  and  placing  all  her  manufactures 
under  the  wholesome  and  invigorating  influence  of  free  competition. 
Nor  was  the  treaty  allowed  to  remain  limited  to  France  and  Eng- 
land, for  forthwith  after  its  conclusion  both  France  and  England 
entered  into  similar  treaties  with  other  nations.f  And  inasmuch 
as  under  existing  treaties  other  nations  were  bound  to  give  to 
England  as  good  treatment  as  they  gave  to  the  most  favoured 
nations,  the  restrictions  theretofore  in  existence  in  countries  not 
originally  parties  to  the  French  treaty  were  everywhere  greatly 
reduced,  and  thereby  its  benefits  extended  rapidly  over  the  greater 
part  of  Europe. 

Though  falling  far  short  of  economic  requirements,  the  general 
effect  of  the  alterations  made  in  the  tariff  of  the  principal  European 
states  by  the  operation  of  such  treaties,  has  been  to  recognise  tho 
right  of  the  community  to  purchase  in  the  cheapest  and  to  sell  in 

•  See  Appendix. 

t  France  concladed  treatiee  of  oommerce  with  Belginm,  Ist  May,  1861. 

ZoUverein,  2nd  Angnst,  1862. 

lUly,  17th  Jannary,  1863. 

Switzerland,  80th  Jane,  1864. 

ProBua,  2nd  Augost,  1862. 

Spain,  18th  Jane,  1868. 

Netherlands,  7th  Jalj,  1868. 

Portugal,  11th  July,  1866. 

Kngland  concluded  treaties  of  commerce  with  Turkey,  29th  April,  1861. 

„  Belgium,  2drd  July,  1862. 

Italy,  6th  August,  1868. 
„  Zollverein,  80th  March,  1865. 

„  Austria,  16th  December,  1865. 

„      80th        „  1869. 

Belgium  concladed  treaties  with  Switzerland,  llth  December,  1862. 

Denmark,  17th  August,  1868. 
Italy,  9th  April,  1868. 
Netherlands,  12th  May,  1868. 
Russia,  28th  March,  1868. 
Sweden  and  Norway,  26th  Jane,  1863. 

Austria  concluded  treaties  with  Prussia,  29th  May,  1865. 

Belgium,  28rd  February,  1867. 
Italy,  28rd  April,  1867. 
Netherknds,  26th  Maich.  1867. 
Switzerland,  14th  July,  1868. 
Germany,  9th  March,  1868. 
France,  llth  December,  1866. 
M  Turkey,  10th  May,  1862. 
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the  dearest  market ;  to  place  within  the  reach  of  the  masses,  or 
with  the  least  posuble  restrictions  for  fiscal  purposes  only,  articles 
of  fiwd,  the  neoeasaries  of  life,  from  all  countries ;  to  remove  all 
obstractknis  to  the  imports  of  raw  materials  for  manofacture,  and 
to  allow  forei^  mannfacturers  to  compete  freely  with  native 
manniactarera.  And  what  have  been  the  results  of  the  measures 
^08  introdiLoed  ?  Are  the  people  better  fed  ?  Are  the  means  of 
hvelihiood,  tbe  comforts  of  life,  more  largely  used?  Have 
manuBactiirers  consumed  more  raw  materials  ?  Is  the  number  of 
^Ktories  and  workshops  larger  ?  Have  native  producers  and 
ttannfactarers  been  able  to  sustain  the  increasing  competition? 
Or  are  the  people  of  the  different  States  poorer,  the  manufacturers 
mined,  and  the  productive  power  diminished  in  any  one  of  them  ? 
Let  Q8  look  at  the  statistical  results  of  the  recent  treaties  of 
oommeroe. 

Effects  of  the  Treaties  on  International  European  Trade, 

It  is  quite  evident  from  the  statistics  of  trade  that  during  the 
period  from  the  conclusion  of  the  French  treaty  to  the  year  1874% 
tbe  trade  of  all  the  parties  to  the  treaties  has  largely  increased. 
O&er  causes  may  have  operated  tb  some  extent  in  favour  of  this 
increase.  The  enormous  importation  of  gold  from  Australia  and 
California  and  the  extension  of  railways  have  exercised  their 
influence  in  the  increase  of  trade.*  These  causes  were,  however, 
quite  subordinate  in  comparison  with  the  influence  of  free  trade. 
Take  the  special  imports  and  exports  of  merchandise  of  Austria, 
Belgium,  France,  Holland,  Italy,  and  the  United  Eangdom,  and  we 
find  an  absolute  increase  of  upwards  of  86  per  cent.,  as  follows : — 


[000*1  omitted.] 

Imports  (Speeial). 

Inereaae 
per 

Export!  (Special). 

IncreaM 

per 

1860. 

1874. 

Cent. 

1860. 

1874. 

Cent. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

2I,000, 

67.000, 

171 

26,000, 

44,000, 

69 

2I,000, 

52,000, 

147 

19,000, 

45,000, 

137 

76,oco, 

140,000, 

84 

91,000, 

148,000, 

63 

25,000, 

54,000, 

116 

20,000, 

42,000, 

110 

33.000, 

52,000, 

57 

23,000, 

39,000, 

69 

182,000, 

313,000, 

72 

136,000, 

240,000, 

76 

358,000, 

668,000, 

86 

315,000, 

558,000, 

77 

AoftnA    

Bdgiam 

Fnnoe 

HoUand  

lt»lj(1862)    

Txiied  Kingdom 

ToUl   


Whilst  during  this  period  the  population  of  the3e  states  in- 

*  See  two  papcn  on  midi  nibjects,  Jowmal  of  the  Statistical  8ociet$,\o\.Tt\H^ 
p.  160,  and  foL  xziz,  p.  585. 
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creased  in  the  aggre^te  from  118,700,000  to  138,600,000,*  or  in 
the  proportion  of  7'8o  per  cent.,  the  increue  of  boBineas  has  beeo 
at  the  rate  of  8z  per  cent.,  a  fact  which  most  haye  had  the  effect  of 
producing  a  corresponding  increase  of  wealth  and  proBperitf. 

To  realise,  however,  how  far  the  commercial  treaties  have  infln- 
eoced  the  increase  of  trade  in  these  countries,  we  most  divide  the 
retams  of  their  trade  into  trade  with  Europe  and  trade  with  other 
parte.  And  having  done  bo  we  find  the  important  fact  diat 
np  to  1873  whilst  their  trade  with  Europe  increased  during  the 
period  in  the  proportion  of  100  per  cent.,  the  trade  with  all  other 
parts  increased  onl;  at  the  rate  of  66  per  cent.  The  figures  are  as 
follows:— 

Trade  vjith  Europe. 


lapotti  (9p«i.i). 

per 
Cfflt. 

E,^rt.(Sp««l). 

iDOtW 

1860. 

1873. 

IS60. 

1873. 

Cent 

11,000, 
16,000, 
48,000, 
17,000, 
31,000, 
89,000, 

68,000 
«,000, 

101,000, 
42,000, 
48,000, 

152.000, 

176 
175 

147 
54 
70 

16,000, 
iB,ooo, 
60,000, 
16,000, 

11,000, 

47,000, 

42,000. 

44,000, 
118,000, 

36,000, 

39,000, 
108.000, 

■44 

85 
119 

United  EiDgdomt... 

l»t,0«l, 

446,000, 

,00 

188,000, 

m 

IU17  . 


1870. 


86,000, 
6,000, 

86,000, 
4,000, 

27  300, 

32,000, 


140,000, 


t  The  Baud  of  Trade  acoiranti  of  tbe  United  Eiagdom  da  not  ibow  tba 
■mount  of  Bpedkl  importa,  that  ia  the  amoiuit  retalued  for  home  comnmptian 
<roni  different  eoontriea.  The  Mnonnt  giren  ii  that  of  general  importa.  The 
infoniMtioD  for  1873  retatiTe  to  foreign  conntriee  ia  from  the  iqporta  of  tacretuka 
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Trade  with  Other  Farts. 

[000*1  omittedj 


Belgium 

Fnuioe 

Holland 

Itslj    

United  Kingdom*. 

Total   


Imports. 

InereMe 
per 
Cent. 

Exports. 

1860. 

1873. 

1860. 

1873. 

5,ooo, 

28,OCO, 

8,ooo, 

2,000, 
I2I,000, 

13,000, 

41,000, 

13,000, 

2,000, 

219,000, 

160 

46 
62 

80 

J, 000, 

31,000, 

4,000, 

2,000, 

89,000, 

2fiOO, 

38,000, 

4,000, 

6,000, 

147,000, 

164,000, 

288,000, 

75 

127,000, 

197,000, 

Increase 

per 

Cent. 


100 
22 

200 


55 


*  See  note  p.  6. 


[000*1  omiUai.1 


ToUltndtf 
O0ier  parte 


Europe  .... 


1860. 


410,000, 
291,000, 


701,000, 


1873. 


827,000, 
485,000, 


1,312,000, 


lucresseper 
Cent. 


lOI 

66 


87 


Another  evidence  of  the  increasing  traffic  in  these  ooontries 
may  be  found  in  the  total  tonnage  of  sailing  and  steam  vessels 
engaged  in  the  foreign  trade,  entered  with  cargo  and  in  ballast,  in 
the  ports  of  the  several  coontries,  which  was  as  follows  in  the  two 
periods: — 

Tonnage  Entered. 


1860. 

1874. 

Increase  per 
Cent. 

Auitria  Q861)   

Ttons. 
2,6i8,ooot 

667,000 

4,165,000 

1,658,000 

2,516,000 

i2,i73iOOO 

Tons. 
8,623,000t 
2,388,000 
7,969,000 
2,997,000 
8,746,000 
22,869,000 

28 

l^lrium  .  T.TT-T-r",--T.. 

QI 

■•^■o         ........••.•••.. 

Franoe 

Holland  

80 

Italy  a861)    

48 
83 

United  Kinffdom  

l^rtal  

13,797,000 

48,091,000 

80 

t  Including  coasting  trade. 


Hero  tiie  laina  activity  of  transactions  is  apparent,  and  nearly 
M  large  a  percentage  increase  in  navigation  as  in  the  value  of 
importa  and  exportB.  What  other  condnsion  can  be  dedoced  from 
•noli  figorea  bat  that  trade  and  navigation  have  alike  benefited  bj 
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the  greater  freedom  of  commerce  produced   bj  the  treaties  in 
question  ? 

The  consumption  of  imported  articles  of  food  is  not  a  sufficient 
evidence  of  the  condition  of  the  people,  especially  in  agricultural 
countries,  where  native  produce  enters  largely  into  consumption. 
Nor  are  the  statistics  of  imports  classified  in  any  uniform  manner 
in  differefit  countries  so  as  to  admit  of  any  exact  comparison  of  the 
relative  consumption  at  specific  times  of  articles  of  food,  distinct  from 
other  articles.  In  the  United  Eangdom  the  increase  in  the  con- 
sumption of  foreign  meat,  butter,  cheese,  eggs,  coffee,  tea,  rice, 
wine,  has  been  very  considerable,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  follow- 
ing quantities  consumed  per  head  of  the  people  in  the  respective 
years: — 


Bacon  hams    lbs. 

Tea „ 

Rice „ 

Butter „ 

Cheese „ 

Egg»    No. 

Sugar,  raw  and  refined  ....  lbs. 
Wine   gals. 


1860. 


1-27 

3*67 
1-41 

2-24 

5-83 

33*30 
0-23 


1876. 


8-26 

4-44 

11-68 

4-92 

6*46 

22-62 

62-85 

0-58 


InereMeper 
Cent. 


550 
66 

50 
>44 
a87 

88 
130 


In  other  countries,  though  the  facts  at  our  disposal  are  not 
numerous,  there  is  evidence  enough  to  show  that  the  people  every- 
where consume  more  than  they  were  wont  to  do.  The  importation 
of  animals  and  meat  was  as  follows : — 


Austria   No. 

Belgium „ 

France „ 

„      meat kilos. 


1861. 


552,000 

154,000 

890,000 

2,500,000 


1874. 


990,000 

823,000 

1,429,000 

12,000,000 


lacretM  per  Cent 


79 
109 

60 

380 


The  imports  of  coffee 

were  as  follows : — 

1861. 

1874. 

Increase  per 
Cent. 

Austria centners 

Belgium  kilos. 

Fnmee „ 

400,000 
19,000,000 
38,000,000 

662,000 
19,000,000 
89,000,000 

2 

Everywhere,  moreover,  there  is  a  larger  average  of  land  under 
cultivation ;  everywhere  native  industry  has  been  and  is  more 
active. 
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Not  less  satisfactory  are  the  returns  respecting  the  consumption 
of  raw  materials.  Taking  the  two  principal  staples  of  the  textile 
ammfiwtore,  cotton  and  wool,  the  increase  in  the  imports  and  con- 
B&mption  has  been  considerable : — 

[00.000't  omitted.] 


Bdghm   kilos. 

Jf»»  .  - » 

HoOnl don 

h^ kilo«. 

Uailed Kingdom  ....  cwts. 


Cotton,  Raw. 


1861. 


i5»o 

3iiO 
9,0 


1874. 


20,0 
134,0 
45,0 
81,0 
12,0 


Increaae 

per 

Cent. 


33 

9 

45 

675 

33 


Wool 


1861. 


14,0 

55.0 
6,0 

4»o 
93»o 


1874. 


61,0 

117,0 

8,0 

6,0 

193,0 


Increaae 

per 

Cent. 


264 
112 

33 

50 
107 


Anstria  in  1873  was  suffering  from  a  financial  panic,  but  since 
then  she  has  more  than  recovered  from  her  apparent  languor,  and, 
if  we  compare  the  average  imports  of  the  years  1862-66,  the  period 
unmediately  previous  to  the  treaty,  with  those  of  1874,  the  increase 
is  most  satis&ctory.     The  facts  are  as  follows : — 

Imports  into  Austria, 


JIm. cwti. 

Hemp  tad 

Cotton 

„     y»rn 

Wool  .:. 

WooUen  jsm, 


1862  to  1866. 


196,000 
95,000 
444,000 
118,000 
224,000 
33,000 


1874 


605,000 
105,000 
1,048,000 
218,000 
803,000 
68,000 


Inereaaeper 
Cent. 


208 
10 

134 

84 

35 
106 


And  just  as  more  raw  materials  of  manufactures  have  been  imported, 

80  have  the  exports  of  manufactures  increased.     The  exports  of 

cotton,  woollen,  and  silk  manufactures  from  the  countries  whose 

statistics  we  have  hitherto  compared  in  1861  and  1874  have  been  as 

follows : — 

JExports, 

[pOO'a  omitted.] 


Cotton 
Ifannfkctarea. 

Fes 

Cent. 

Inereaae. 

Woollen 
Mannfactnrea. 

Per 
Cent. 

Silk 
Mannfactarea. 

Per 
Cent. 

1861. 

1874. 

1861. 

1874. 

or  De- 
creaae. 

1861. 

1874. 

In- 
ereaae. 

Bdginm    .... 

£ 

£ 
718, 

29 

£ 

1,100, 

£ 

1,600, 

+   45 

£ 

£ 

— 

Fruce  

2,200, 

3,260, 

48 

7,500, 

14,000, 

+   86 

13,000, 

16,000, 

>5 

United  \ 

38,000, 

60,000, 

58 

11,000, 

22,800, 

+  107 

1400, 

2,100, 

50 
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Common  experience  hu  indeed  shown  that  wherever  »  nation 
poa§eues  certain  decided  advBJitage  for  any  manofactore  or 
indoBtrj,  wherever  the  manufactorera  have  the  command  of  snffi* 
ciency  of  capital  and  labour,  and  are  moreover  in  posseeaion  of 
sufficiency  of  motive  power,  there  all  fear  of  forei^pi  competition  is 
^ratoitoas  and  vain,  whilst  where  no  such  advantages  exist,  and 
where  roanaiactaren  have  neither  tlie  means,  or  the  energy  requi- 
site, to  sapport  any  indastry,  there  all  protection  is  vain,  and  the 
effiirt  to  foster  the  same  by  artificial  means  must  only  redonnd  to 
the  injnry  of -the  entire  community. 

We  have  hitherto  dealt  exclusively  with  those  conntries  which 
came  directly  within  the  range  of  the  !French  treatiosi  but  the  same 
iwalia  attended  the  modihcation  of  the  tariff  in  other  countries 
also,  b  Sweden,  Ur.  Biakine,  Her  Majesty's  Minister,  has  re- 
ported that  in  1856,  the  import  of  woollen  goods  was  prohibited,  and 
the  production  at  home  amounted  to  8,000,000  kroners.  In  1873 
the  prohibition  was  removed,  and  the  imports  permitted  at  low 
rates,  yet  the  home  prodnction  was  T^aed  at  11,800,000  kronen. 
In  the  course  of  the  seven  years  from  1851  to  1857,  when  most 
branches  of  industry  were  protected  either  by  prohibitions  or  by 
highly  protective  import  duties,  the  number  of  mana&ctories  in 
Swedrat  was  2,450,  the  number  of  persons  employed  was  26,518, 
and  the  mean  annual  value  of  their  production  amounted  to 
33,000,000  kroners.  In  the  five  years  ended  1873,  after  the  great 
reduction  of  duties,  the  mean  annual  number  of  manufactories  was 
z,3 16,  employing  41,190  persons,  and  producing  manufaotures  valued 
at  111,000,000  kroners.  In  Spain,  the  results  of  a  modified  tariff 
were  seen  by  the  increase  of  imports  of  cotton  from  12,000,000  Idlos. 
in  1849,  to  »7,000,000  Irilos.  in  1873,  and  of  iron  in  bars  from 
3,600,000  kilos,  in  1849,  to  47,000,000  in  1873 ;  and  in  a  large 
increase  of  all  exports  in  the  quinquennial  period  of  1870  to  1874, 
as  compared  with  the  previous  quinquennial  period  1865-69. 

Portugal,  which  had  long  hesitated  giving  to  England  the  same 
advantages  which  she  had  given  to  France,  on  the  plea  that  England 
unduly  taxed  her  wine,  has  at  last  seen  it  most  advantageous  for 
herself  to  relinquish  an  untenable  position.  It  was  natural  for 
Portugal  to  ask  that  England  shoold  grant  to  herself  the  same  pri- 
vilege as  she  granted  to  France,  by  admitting  Porti^ueae  wines  at 
the  same  rate  of  duty  as  French  wine.  In  England,  however,  the 
wine  and  spirit  dnties  are  nuuntained  for  fiscal  purposes  only,  and 
the  limitation  of  26  degrees  of  spirit  for  the  lowest  duty  at  it. 
per  gallon,  has  immediate  reference  to  the  spirit  dnties,  which 
produce  an  enormoos  revenue.  In  the  language  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Costoms,  "  Wine  in  ite  natural  state,  as  prodnoed  &om 
"  tlw  grape,  is  charged,  on  importation  into  Great  Britain,  almost 
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"without  exoeption,  'wiih  a  iutj  of  is.  a-gallon.  If  the  m&ktn  or 
"inqiortcni  of  inne  chooae  to  add  to  sacli  nine  manufactured 
"  B|nrits,  wUch,  if  made  in  this  connti;,  -would  be  charged  with 
"  dntj  at  iCu.  ^-gallon,  it  is  bat  just  that  they  should  be  taxed  to 
"  Hie  BamB  extent  as  the  British  producer  of  spirits  is  taxed,  and 
"  KDOidingly,  wine  to  which  manufactured  spirits  has  been  added, 
"  haa  to  pay  an  additional  tax  for  that  added  spirit.  This  provi- 
"  noQ  is  not  limited  to  Portugese  wines,  bnt  is  equally  applied  to 
"  the  wines  of  Fiance  and  all  other  countries,  indnding  the  Britisli 
"wdoniea." 

Effect  of  tt*  Treaty  of  Commerce  on  tmr  Trade  with  France. 
If  from  a  general  view  of  (he  operation  of  the  treaties  of  com. 
merce  on  Enropean  trade,  we  turn  to  examine  the  influence  of  the 
hench  treaty  on  oar  trade  with  France,  the  results  are  still  more 
grati^ring.  The  following  statistics  show  that  our  imports  &om 
^noe  rose  from  17,000,000^  to  47,000,000^,  an  increase  of  176 
per  cent. ;  that  onr  exports  to  France  increased  to  the  extent  of  i8{ 
JET  rant.,  and  that  whilst  we  consnme  more  batter,  cheese,  eggs, 
■agar,  bruidy,  wine,  and  silk  mannfacture  &om  France,  we  are  also 
Uoding  thither  more  of  onr  cotton  and  woollen  manufactureB,  more 
of  oar  earthenware  and  hardware. 

Trade  with  Fnmee. 
pJMitnMtat.] 
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Itnporti  from  France. 

[000^  omitted.] 


1859 

'60 

'61 

'62 ..... 

'68 

'64 

1866 

'66 

•67 

'68 

'69 

1870 

'71 

'72 

'73 

'74.. 

•76 

IncieMe  per  cent.,  1 
1869-76   J 


French  Wine. 


Gde. 

1,011, 

2,445» 
2,187, 

2,187, 

3»669» 
3.771, 

'f»745» 
4.»55. 

4.779» 
4»689, 

5»»09» 
6»H3. 
5»io5. 
5»a8i» 


422 


French 
Silk  Mennfacturef . 


£ 
1,733. 
2,278, 
4,902, 
6,813, 
6,214, 
6,986, 

6,782, 
7,654, 
7,019, 
8,408, 
9,004, 

10,914, 
4,836, 
6,647, 
7,281, 
8,766, 
9,274, 


433 


Exports  to  France. 

[000^  omitted.] 


1869 

'60 

•61 

'62 

•68 

'64 

1866 

OOf 

•67 

'68 

'69 

1870 

'71 

72 

•73 

'74 

•76 

InereMe  per  cent.,  1 
1869-76  / 


Cotton  IfennfMtnrei. 


£ 

222, 
248, 

678, 
555. 
639. 

733. 

>.499. 
1,096, 

1,105, 
>.>95. 

895. 
1,877. 
i,386, 
2,181, 

i.344. 
1,887, 


750 


Woollen  and  Wortted 
Mannfitetnrei. 


£ 

248, 
298, 
1,086, 
1,819, 
1,419, 
1,820, 

1,686, 
2,786, 

3,111, 
1,908, 
2,186, 

2,286, 
3,274, 
4,089, 
8,681, 
3,761, 
8,368, 


1,288 
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Imports  from  France. 


Madpil  AitidfOt. 


ArtieUM  of  Food— 


Batter 

(1861) 


Sagur,  unrefined. 
M      refined..... 


SfirUaamd  Wk 

Bmidj   

Wine   


Mammfachu 
Flowen,  artificial 

Gloree ~ 

Silk  manufacture 
Woollen 


f> 


Total  Talue. 


.    No. 
.  owts. 
.gt.lOO 
.  cwts. 


If 


ft 


gllll. 


fl 


pairs 


1860. 


7,620 
99,oaa 

302,018 

547,669 

57iOo8 


2,222,265 
*.445.'5> 

£113,018 
5,224,248 

£i>i35»987 
^>.049»347 


£17,774,000 


1876. 


69,088 
667,660 
4,836,108 
8,066,762 
1,919,114 
1,016,848 

8,946,711 
6,280,914 

408,210 

19,889,296 

9,274,766 

8,078,469 


46,720,000 


IncreaMper 
Cent. 


675 

473 

»54 
911 

250 

1,683 


77 
"5 

334 
270 

716 
«93 


168 


Exports  to  France. 


PriBd]Ml  Artklet. 


Materials  for  Mammfaeture — 

Coal « tons 

Cotton  yam    lbs. 

Linen     ,y       «... 

Machinfry , 

Fkinters'  coloiirs    


» 


Cotton  mannfactuTB yards 

linen 
Woollen 


n 


n 


n 
If 


owts. 


Cboiitolioii0  manulaotiire 


■•••••••«■••••••  I 


TlotelTihie. 


1860. 


1,352,016 

533i93i 

57»,585 
£171,020 

£36,082 

10,871,407 

i,X99»379 
4,491,216 

£17,377 

i5»o^3 
£18,472 

^^44.418 


1876. 


^^5*249,980 


2,706,210 

8,468,486 

1,706,898 

686,276 

88,881 

87,748,048 

10,400,010 

61,060,618 

61,106 

148,029 

170,041 

81,918 


16,867,128 


InuvMeper 
Cent. 


too 

547 
197 

«33 

707 

783 
1,036 

886 

844 
84 


19a 
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Levi — On  StatUtieal  RauUt  of  the  Beeent  ISrealia       [M>r. 


Considerable  progreai  has  been  made  in  tdadj  States  in  the 
direction  of  a  freer  and  atyander  commercial  policy,  and  yet  it  csn 
BCftrcely  be  said  tbat  free  trade  principles  are  as  dominftnt  or 
popular  now  aa  they  were  ten  years  ^o.  Tbe  civil  witr  in  the 
United  States  in  1862-64,  the  wars  in  Germany  and  Aastria  in 
1866,  tbe  Franco-Pmssion  war  of  1870,  have  so  increased  the 
financial  exigencies  of  these  States,'  that  not  only  any  fnrthw  experi- 
ments which  might  endanger  the  lessening  of  any  branch  of  rerenne 
became  literally  impossible,  bnt  the  temptation  hae  proved  irresist- 
able  to  nndo  wbat  bad  been  done  only  a  few  years  b«f ore,  both  for 
fiscal  pnrposee  and  for  the  pnrpose  of  assieting  forlorn  indnstzies. 
It  was  nnder  tbe  iafloence  of  ancb  hard  neceseities  that  the  United 
States,  once  tbe  paradise  of  freedom  and  exemption  of  taxes,  became 
tbe  most  grievonsly  hardened,  and  tbe  bott^  bed  of  protection. 
And  it  has  come  to  tbis,  tbat  public  writers  there  do  not  besitate 
to  declare  it  a  chimera  to  follow  tbe  roles  of  Adam  Smith.  Con- 
siderations  of  expediency  and  necessity  they  say  must  modify  and 
control  the  dednctions  of  logic  and  the  jjlausibilities  of  theory. 
It  is  not  only  proper  in  their  qpinion,  bnt  necessary  that  (7ovem- 
ment  aid  shoald  be  afforded  bo  as  to  .place  native  industiy  in  a 
position  of  equality.  It  is  well,  ibey  say,  to  raise  the  price  of  a 
manuiactored  article,  for  a  time,  in  the  expectation  tbat  advancs 
in  skill  and  machinery  and  a  more  secnre  place  in  the  market^ 
where  conspiracies  abroad  cannot  break  in  to  cmsh  the  capital 
invested,  may,  in  time,  afford  tbe  same  articles  at  greatly  reduced 
prices.  The  protectionist  party  in  the  United  States,  I  fear,  does  not 
realise  snflQciently  that  protection  impoverishes  many  indnstries  to 
subsidise  a  few,  that  it  cripples  the  masses  to  make  the  fortone  of 
a  few  maunfactnrers,  that  it  hinders  imports  which  might  porcbase 
the  produce  of  American  labour,  and  that,  in  a  financial  aspect, 
the  collection  of  tbe  revenue  upon  4,000  articles  costs  five  times 
more  than  it  produces  to  the  treasuiy. 

Effects  of  the  Treaties  of  Commerce  on  the  Balance  of  'Trade. 
An  objection,  I  fear,  still  exists  in  the  minds  of  some,  tbat  the 
facilitation  of  imports  only  produces  a  balance  of  trade  which  must, 
•  Sgoenve. 

rcaVi  amiltidO 


1860. 

1873. 

e 

47.500. 

6,20O, 

54,000, 

19,000, 

£ 

70,000, 

8,600, 

138,500, 

8,900, 

47,000, 

4: 
J7 

155 
7 

'47 
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in  the  end,  prove  minonB  to  the  State.  According  to  them,  the 
balanoe  is  favoiirable  when  the  exports  exceed  the  imports,  bnt 
im&Tonrable  wlien  the  imports  exceed  the  exports.  And  why? 
First — ^because  the  balance  most  be  paid  in  bullion,  which  no  nation 
skmld  part  with,  if  possible ;  and,  second,  because  paying  in  gold 
is  dearer  thaji  x^ying  in  merchandise.  Viewed  in  this  l%ht, 
England,  Belgium,  Austria,  Italy,  are  all  becoming  poorer  erery 
year.  And  though  England  can  afford  to  import  some  50,000,000/. 
or  60,000,000/.  in  excess  of  her  exports,  holding  as  she  does  so 
many  millions  of  foreign  securities  in  her  hands  upon  which  she  is 
to  receive  the  yearly  interest,  other  countries  cannot  pursue  such 
a  roinons  policy.  Alas  !  such  writers  are  still  lingering  toward  the 
exploded  theories  of  the  mercantile  system.  They  do  not  under* 
stand  that  gold  and  silver  have  no  such  virtues  as  to  protect  the 
State  from  misery.  They  do  not  realise  that  the  advantage  of 
oommeroe  consists,  not  in  the  bringing  in  of  gold,  but  in  the  more 
efl&dent  employment  of  the  productive  forces  of  the  world.  The 
statistics  of  trade  are  not,  indeed,  a  proper  or  sufficient  basis  for 
calculating  the  amount  of  international  indebtedness,  as  they  leave 
out  of  account  the  profits  of  trade,  charges  of  freight  and  insu- 
nmce,  the  difference  of  valuation,  payments  of  interests  on  loans, 
money  returned  from  emigrants,  money  spent  by  travellers  abroad, 
and  many  more  items ;  but  in  so  far  as  the  statistics  of  trade  show 
that  any  nation  receives  more  than  it  gives,  and  that  any  nation 
nicoeeds  in  obtaining  an  extensive  command  over  the  resources  of 
other  countries,  they  do  clearly  indicate  that  such  nation  is  carrying 
on  a  profitable  trade,  and  that  she  is  becoming  every  year  more 
prosperous.  The  statistical  results  of  the  treaties  of  commerce  leave 
no  room  for  doubt  as  to  their  economic  advantages,  and  with  the 
principles  of  economic  science  well  appreciated,  we  need  not  again 
fefute  the  fallacies  of  the  balance  of  trade. 

The  following  tables  show  a  decided  tendency  to  an  excess  of 
imports  over  exports.  In  1860,  Austria,  Belgium,  and  France  were 
exporting  more  than  they  imported.  In  1874,  the  only  country 
that  showed  a  passive  balance  of  trade  was  France.  Collectively 
these  tables  show  that  in  the  fifteen  years  between  1866  and  1874, 
whilst  the  increase  of  imports  amounted  to  71  per  cent.,  the  increase 
of  exports  was  only  35  per  cent.  But  what  does  this  mean  but  that 
whilst  in  1860  for  every  pound  exported,  there  were  obtained  in 
return  iL  2S.  5^/.,  in  1874,  for  every  pound  exported,  there  were 
obtained  in  return  i/.  39.  8df.  in  the  shape  of  imports. 
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£a&tnc«  of  Trade. 

[000^  onltledj 


.™. 

I»p«t.. 

Eiport.. 

.?.?:;.. 

Awtri*  ._ 

B-lp^-- 

Ftmo. 

Holland  

^J    

Utut«d      Eing- 
dom 

1B60 

74 
1860 

'74 
1S60 

•74 
1860 

'74 
1860 

74 
1S60 

74 

£ 

7«,ooo 

1+0,000 

15.000 
S4.000 
J3.000 
51.000 
181,000 
J  11,000 

£ 
26,000. 

44,000, 
19,000, 
46,000, 
91,000, 
1*8,000, 
20,000, 
42,000, 
19,000, 
89,000, 
136,000, 
240^000, 

£ 

iifioo, 
1,000. 
;/xx>, 

14,000, 

13.000, 
46,000, 

£ 
6,000, 

16,000, 
8,000. 

J^ 

BDllion. 

iBporta. 

E.p«i.. 

at  Inpoili. 

Anitrik  

1860 

74 
1S60 

74 
1860 

74 
1860 

74 
1860 

74 
1860 

74 

4,000 
1,000 
5,000 
5,000 
14,000 
4,000 

XJ.OOO 

£ 
6,000, 
2,000. 
8,600, 
6,000. 
18.000. 
8.000, 
1,000. 

300, 
26.000. 
27,000, 

£ 

«,ooo, 

1,000. 

6.000, 

£ 

2,000, 

8,600. 
1,000, 

4.000. 

_ 

United      King. 

3.000. 

'- 

Inporti. 

Eipon*. 

.,Ss. 

-'^ 

Awtri.    

1S60 

74 
1860 

74 
1860 

'74 
ISGU 

'74 
1860 

'74 
1860 

'74 

£ 

15,000 
59,000 
16,000 
57.000 
100,000 
144,000 
16,000 
56,000 
33.000 
51.400 
105,000 
34S.OOO 

£ 
82,000, 
46,000, 
27,600, 
61,000, 

109,000, 

166,000, 
21,000, 
42,000, 
19,000, 
89.300. 

162.000. 

267.000. 

£ 
13.000, 

«,ooo, 

5,000, 
14,000. 

14,000, 
13,100, 

4J,ooo, 

78.000, 

£ 

7,000, 

1,600, 

Pnnwi. 

HolUnd  

I»^7    

United     Ei>>«- 
(tom 

9,000, 
12,000, 
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In  reasoning  npon  the  balance  of  trade,  or  npon  the  general 
beaiingB  of  the  statistics  of  trade  in  different  countries,  it  is  neces- 
Birj  to  remember  that  the  mode  of  collecting  and  exhibiting  them 
iea?p8  much  to  be  desired.  The  nomenclature  and  classification  of 
trtadeB  are  not  the  same.  Considerable  quantities  of  produce  and 
merehandise  are  known  to  pass  from  one  country  to  another  with- 
out the  cognizance  of  the  Customs  authorities.  The  origin  and 
ultimate  destination  of  imports  and  exports  are  seldom  tiuceable. 
The  yaloation  of  imports  and  exports  is  bj  no  means  ceHain.  If 
based  npon  any  official  rates,  it  is  essentially  faulty ;  if  based  on 
the  declaration  of  merchants,  it  is  exceedingly  vague.  The  Inter- 
national Statistical  Congress  had  the  subject  under  consideration, 
and  npon  the  e\idence  of  facts  bearing  more  especially  upon 
Germany  and  other  inland  countries,  resolved  that  "  The  experience 
"  of  recent  years  has  demonstrated  that  the  statistics  of  intema- 
"  tional  commerce,  compiled  on  the  basis  hitherto  supplied,  are  not 
"  suffidenily  correct  to  derive  from  them  well-founded  deductions, 
"  and  to  ascertain  from  them  the  true  character  of  the  balance  of 
"  trade  of  several  countries.  The  International  Statistical  Congress 
^'  declares  consequently  that  the  amelioration  of  the  system  and  of 
**the  works  on  commercial  statistics  is  urgent."  It  is  certainly 
nmch  to  be  desired  that  those  valuable  exponents  of  the  industrial 
life  of  nations  should  be  rendered  as  correct  as  they  can  possibly  be 
^e.  Substantially,  however,  the  facts  exhibited  as  to  the  effect 
of  flie  treaties  of  commerce  on  the  balance  of  trade  of  Austria, 
^ginin,  France,  Holland,  Italy,  ftnd  the  United  Kingdom  are  beyond 
<l^te,  and  their  uniform  testimony  leaves  no  room  to  doubt  as  to 
^  general  results  of  such  treaties. 

Before  the  end  of  1877  all  the  States  which  were  immediate 

parties  to,  or  were  directly  affected  by  the  treaties  of  commerce,  will 

l*ve  to  decide  as  to  their  renewal  or  abandonment.     In  what  spirit 

^U  they  approach  this  important  deliberation.     Are  the  statistical 

'^Bults  encouraging  or  otherwise.     In  Italy  a  royal  commission  was 

'^cently  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  Italian  industry, 

*nd  their  final  report  must  by  this  time  be  in  the  hands  of  the 

Government.    France  has  almost  exhausted  its  strength  m  inquiries, 

*Dd  we  know  what  came  of  the  futile  attempts  of  M.  Thiers  to  reverse 

^  whole  policy.    Other  countries  have  had  ample  time  to  examine 

fe  full  bearings  of  the  policy,  if  not  initiated,  at  least  extended  by 

•Dch  treaties.    The  question,  indeed,  is  not  whether  the  form  of  Bu6h 

treaties  should  be  persevered  in,  for,  as  I  have  already  said,  much 

Duiy  be  said  against  regulating  the  commercial  policy  of  any  State 

bj  treaty  obligation,  but  it  is  the  question  of  free  trade  itself.     To 

niy  mind,  however,    there   can   be  no   hesitation   in   the   matter. 

Considering    the    stupendous    advantages     which    have    already 

VOL.  XL.      PABT   I.  0 
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followed  from  the  conclusion  of  such  treaties  of  oommerce,  which 
sanctioned,  and  ia  tnaii;^  cases  introduced,  greater  fireedom  in  the 
commercial  tarifTa  of  manf  St&tea  of  Europe ;  considering  the  state 
of  public  opinion  which  has  been  eveiywhere  manifested  not  on^ 
in  favour  of  such  relaxation,  bnt  in  favour  of  the  treaties  themselves ; 
considering  that  hj  the  operation  of  such  relaxations  commerce  haa 
been  extended,  indnstry  strengthened,  and  good  will  among  uationa 
cemented ;  and  considering  above  all  that  the  amount  of  freedom 
conceded  is  only  an  earnest  of  what  mnet  yet  be  done  for  the 
nnshackling  of  the  induBtrial  energies  of  nations,  any  hesitaition  or 
donbt  on  the  renewal  of  the  treaties  of  oommerce  is  altogether 


Alterations  which  have 
United   Kingdom  during 
treaty  with  France : — 
Dutiei  rfpealtd. 
Agates. 
Apples. 

Aran,  sworda,  and  cannoD. 
Snu,  maDufacturea  of. 
Broode  of  gold  or  ulver. 
Bronze,  mnnnfactiireB  of. 
Canes,  walking. 

„      unibrcUa  or  paiaool  itickt. 
Caoutchouc,  manufacture*  ot. 
Chcfrie",  raw. 
China  or  porcelain  ware. 
Clodu. 
Corks. 

Cotton  fringea,  gloves,  itockings, . 
Earthenware,  unennmenitad. 
Embroider;  and  needleworii. 
Feather*,  dreaaed. 
Floiren,  artificial. 
Fruit,  raw. 

Ontta  perch*,  manalkctaraa  of. 
Hair,  manntactiinia  of. 
Hata  or  bonnet*. 
Iron  macbiner;, 

„     manufactures  of. 
Jeweta  and  precioua  stonei,  let. 
Lace,  and  articles  thereof. 
Lead,  mmunfhctnrea  of. 
Leather,  manuthcturea  of. 
„       boota  and  •hoes. 


taken  place  in  the  Customs  tariff  of  the 
the   year   1860,  nnder  the  commercial 


Leather  gloves. 
Linen,  manoJactiiRa  of. 
Ludfera,  of  wood. 
Medlars. 

Morphia  and  its  salts. 
Mosical  inatruments. 
Oil  of  almonda,  and  baja. 
„   chemical,  easential,  or  perfumed. 
Open  glasaei,  single. 
Pear^  raw. 
t'ercoaioQ  cap*. 
Perrumery. 
Quin^a. 

Quinine,  sulphate  of. 
Silk,  mannbctnre*  of 
Stays  or  ooraeta. 
Sulphuric  add. 
Tojs. 

Watches. 

WooUen  manofactare*. 

Dutiet  rtdueid. 
Book  a,  of  editiona  printed  in  ordneelBOl. 

HiUboerd. 

Paper, 

Paateboatd. 

Plate,  of  gold  and  ailver. 

Prints. 

Wine. 
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TjtaLB  L — Valuto/Ooodi  Imported  into.and  Exjynrteit  from,  Iks  United 
K  ^^  to  1S53,  I  O^cial  Ratvt:  thawing 

at  Vi^ae  of  the 


of    accnntelj  in  what  relation  the  Tolnes  of  onr 

imports  stood  to  thoae  of  oar  exports,  bnt  by  a  change  of  system 
in  that  ynu-  the  real  import  valnes  wero  obtained,  and  from 
^ia  we  learn  that  whilst  the  market  prices  of  the  exports  were 
"     '  "  uy,  Ht  not  nnaatiirsi  result  of  improremsnt  ani 
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competition  in  maunfactare,  those  of  the  imports  were  constsntlj 
rising,  the  equally  rational  effect  of  demand  overtaking  supply,  and 
the  growing  wealtb  of  those  who  were  the  purchasers.  In  that 
year  the  actnal  value  of  151  millions  of  imports  stood  officially  at 
IZ4,  whilst  the  true  value  of  116  millions  of  exports  was  represented 
officially  aei  43;  an  official  de&cit  in  the  one  case  of  z8,  and  an  excess 
in  the  other  of  117.  Keasoning  from  theoffioial  valuation,  we  should 
conclnde  the  balance  in  favour  of  experts  to  have  been  t  zo  millions, 
whereas  the  true  figures  show  it  to  have  been  37  millions  in  favour 
of  imports.  Such  being  the  case  with  the  figures  up  to  18S3,  any 
attempt  to  deal  with  them  as  showing  the  pTogressive  prepon* 
derance  either  way  would  be  hopeless.  An  attempt  has  been  made 
to  convert  "official"  into  "actual"  for  the  imports,  but  it  soon 
became  evident  that  the  labour  of  such  an  effiirt  would  be  greatly 
beyond  the  worth  of  the  results  to  be  obtained,  results  too  donbtfol 
to  BUpport  any  argam.ent  or  to  guide  any  judgment.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  in  assuming  the  official  value  of  14  millions  for 
the  imports  retained  in  1816  to  have  been  really  equal  to  17, 
as  against  41  of  British  exports,  and  the  95  millions  in  1853  as 
really  130  against  99  of  exports,  we  shall  not  be  far  wide  of  the 
mark.  If  this  be  a  correct  estimate,  the  foreign  goods  consumed  in 
this  country  had  between  1816  and  1853  multiplied  sevenfold  in 
value,  and  the  exports  of  British  goods  only  doubled,  thus  altering 
the  excess  from  one  side  of  the  account  to  the  other.  It  is  probable 
that  the  time  when  the  imports  overtook  the  exports  was  about 
the  year  1825,  since  when  there  has  been  a  growing  preponderance 
in  their  favour. 

U.— Period  front  1854  to  the  Pretetit  Time. 
From  1854  the  import  values,  as  published  in  the  monthly  and 
annual  accounts  of  trade  and  navigation,  assume  a  new  aspect. 
They  still  continued  to  be  computed,  but  upon  the  basis  of  the 
current  market  values  of  the  articles,  and  as  the  declared  valnes  of 
the  exports  were  given  by  the  merchants  upon  the  same  founda- 
tion,  the  two  sets  of  figures  may  be  fairly  brought  into  comparison. 
As  Bach  they  are  given  in  Table  II,  which  is  continued  in  the  same 
form  as  Table  I,  with  two  exceptions.  The  official  value,  although 
discarded  from  the  Trade  accounts,  coutiuued  until  1870  to  be  pub- 
lished  in  the  Finance  accounts  presented  annually  to  Parliament. 
For  informatiou,  therefore,  and  as  illustrating  the  discrepancies 
between  them  and  the  real  values,  they  are  inserted  in  the  table  as 
a  second  line  for  each  year.  Another  column,  too,  has  been  added, 
in  which  the  exports  having  been  deducted  from  the  imports,  the 
difference  is  shown  ss  an  excess  of  the  latter,  and  the  percentage 
of  this  excess  upon  the  export  value  has  been  brought  oat.  An 
average  for  the  twenty-three  years  1854-76  inclusive,  is  likewise 
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dnwn.     Th«  fibres -for  1676  may  admit  of  slight  iteration  when 
the  umnal  Statement  of  Trade  is  issued. 

TiH.s  IL— /it  eoTUiaitation  of  Table  /,  from  18M  to  1876,  tkomnff  tlie  Computed 
Seal  Valtte*  cflny^orti  vp  to  1870,  tke  Dedared  VcUuu  ofJmportt  from  1671, 
Q»d  tf  Export*  for  the  whole  Period;  alto  the  O^ial  Valves  vp  to  18B9. 

[DQO'i  omilMd.] 


_fit:-ritmmtBaMaaaiHitMB^miimfiataiU>lSK,  iwl««d  to  lB7a.  UmwiB  inltoir 
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III. — Alie/raUons  to  he  made  tn  Relative  Valuei. 

Beginning  then  with  1864,  'we  leave  a  period  in  whicb  arbitrary 
and  antiquated  prices  were  employed  to  convert  quantities  into 
valne,  and  come  to  one  in  which  the  valnea  being  based  npon  eziet- 
ing  prices  and  known  market  rates,  the  fignrea  given  may  be  taken 
as  a  fair  valnation  of  the  goods  at  the  time  when  they  arriTe  and 
leave  the  conntry.  They  thns  afford  satisfactory  information  of  the 
amonnt  of  trade  which  is  being  transacted,  and  by  comparison  of 
snccessive  years  of  its  advance  or  decay ;  bnt  they  are  still  insuffi- 
cient for  enabling  ns  to  determine  the  balance  of  trade,  or  as  it  may 
be  better  stated,  the  actual  amount  of  money  or  money's  worth 
which  is  necessary  for  the  settlement  of  the  balances  between  the 
nation  and  its  cnstomers.  And  for  this  reason  amongst  others, 
that  it  is  essential  for  uniformity's  sake  to  lay  down  a  rigid  rule 
as  to  the  time  and  place  at  which  the  valuation  is  taken,  whilst 
nnder  the  actual  conditions  of  trade  the  selling  and  the  purchasing 
prices  admit  of  continually  changing  adjustmentn.  The  goods 
which  are  sent  abroad  increase  or  decrease  in  value  before  they  ara 
used  in  payment  for  those  we  receive ;  these  again  are  seldom  placed 
npon  the  market  at  home  at  the  same  price  as  that  at  which  they 
change  handa  abroad,  and  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the  pound  of 
yalne  assigned  to  the  import  is  not  necessarily  or  often  equivalent 
to  the  pound  of  export.  For  statistical  purpoBea  the  valne  required 
is  that  which  the  articles  bear  at  the  time  when  the  vessels  in 
which  they  arc  conveyed  arrive  at,  or  depart,  from  the  several  ports 
in  the  kingdom ;  that  is  the  sum  of  money  which  should  be  given 
in  exchange  for  the  bill  of  lading,  which  is  the  title  for  possession 
of  the  property.  This  includes  the  cost  of  bringing  onr  imports 
hither  but  encludes  that  of  conveying  the  exports  to  their  destina- 
tion, and  thus  leaves  a  considerable  margin  to  be  deducted  from 
the  one  total  or  added  to  the  other  before  the  true  difference  can 
be  ascertained.  Again,  in  the  official  totals  no  account  is  taken  of 
the  coin  and  bnllion  which  passes  to  and  fro,  and  as  regards  the 
exports  there  are  goods  other  than  what  is  ordinarily  termed  mer- 
chandise, which  need  to  be  brought  into  the  account,  with  other 
circumstances,  to  all  of  which  a  consideration  in  detail  must  be 
given. 

To  take  the  imports  first.  There  is  a  large  amount  of  specie 
and  precious  metal  continually  passing  backwards  and  forwards 
between  the  various  countries  as  a  circulating  meijium,  or  in  adjust- 
ment of  the  exchanges  at  the  different  monetary  centres.  The  same 
coin  or  ingots  may  be,  and  are,  transferred  trota  one  place  to  another 
very  many  times  in  the  year,  and  though  a  separate  account  is  kept 
of  these  removals,  and  muoh  care  is  bestowed  to  make  thifi  as  correct 
aa  possible,  the  value  is  not  included  in  the  *ntt\t  of  either  the 
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imports  or  the  exports.  To  add  the  whole  wonld  unduly  swell  hoth 
amoants,  but  the  balance  must  clearly  be  placed  to  whichever  side 
it  belongs.  This  will  consist  of  the  floating  stock  which  for  the  time 
being  happens  to  be  remaining  in  the  country,  together  with  such 
qnantities  as  are  absorbed  in  the  arts  and  manufactures,  or  em- 
ployed in  the  increase  or  renewal  of  the  coinage. 

It  is  a  far  more  difficult  task  to  ascertain  what  allowances  should 
be  made  for  the  charges  upon  bringing  the  articles  of  import  from 
the  place  of  production  or  purchase,  to  that  at  which  the  value  is 
assigned,  but  the  extreme  importance  of  obtaining  a  correct  estimate 
has  been  made  the  occasion  of  a  series  of  extended  and  minute 
calculations,  by  which  it  is  hoped  an  approximation  to  the  actual 
cost  has  at  least  been  obtained ;  and  as  no  mere  statement  of  the 
resalts  would  carry  conviction  to  the  mind  of  those  who  are  con- 
versant with  trade,  it  may  be  well  to  briefly  describe  the  method 
which  has  been  pursued.  With  cotton — the  greatest  of  all  our 
importations — as  an  example,  quotations  have  been  obtained  of  the 
actual  amounts  paid  for  freight  from  each  of  the  principal  ports  in 
America,  for  the  last  twenty  years ;  regard  has  been  paid  to  the 
quantities  shipped  from  each  of  these  ports,  and  the  periods  of  the 
year,  whether  in  the  slack  or  busy  season,  at  which  these  have  been 
made.  An  average  has  thus  been  arrived  at  for  each  year,  and 
applying  this  to  the  average  price  per  pound  at  which  the  cotton 
stands  for  the  same  year,  the  charge  per  cent,  on  the  value  has  been 
ascertained.  Similar  processes  have  been  gone  through  with  com, 
tea,  sugar,  wine,  timber,  <Sek2.,  <&c.,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  justify  the 
conclusion  that  the  declared  import  value  is  from  this  cause  enhanced 
by  8^  to  12^  per  cent.  On  a  consideration  of  the  whole  it  would 
seem  that  1 1  per  cent,  is  a  fair  average,  and  at  this  i*atio  the  freight 
has  been  worked  out  for  each  year  since  1854. 

The  validity  of  this  estimate  may  be  tested  in  another  way. 
We  have  now  from  4^  to  5  million  tons  of  British  shipping  employed 
in  the  foreign  carrying  trade ;  assuming  6/.  per  ton  per  annum  as 
a  fair  estimate  of  gross  earnings,  of  which  one-fourth  is  chargeable 
to  the  export  trade,  we  shall  have  say  22  millions ;  but  perhaps  one- 
third  of  the  imported  goods  are  brought  in  Foreign  ships,  and  one- 
half  of  this  sum  must  be  added  for  the  freight  carried  by  these, 
giving  thus  a  total  of  say  33  millions,  not  greatly  below  the 
35  millions  which  has  been  assumed  as  the  deduction  for  the 
present  year.  To  corroborate  these  calculations,  the  ascertained- 
import  freight  lists  of  several  vessels  for  a  series  of  years,  actually 
give  an  average  of  895.  per  ton,  which  very  nearly  corresponds  with 
four-fifths  of  the  61.  above  assumed. 

On  the  export  side,  all  the  alteration  will  be  in  the  shape  of 
additions.     In  the  first  place,  we  build  many  vessels  for  foreigners, 
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which,  sailing  awa^  with  cargoes,  are  not  themselves  deemed  to  be 
exports,  but  are  jnet  as  mach  so  as  other  goods  taken  from  the 
coantry.  Carefal  iaqniriea  by  an  eminent  ship  bnitding  firm  as  to 
the  average  contract  price  per  ton  in  each  year  for  sailing  vesaels 
and  steamers,  have  famished  a  sum  to  be  added  on  this  anconnt. 
Another  item  is  that  of  victoalling  sapplies  and  stores,  which 
thongh  never  included  in  the  exports,  should  be,  inasmuch  as  they 
are  so  much  goods  sent  away  for  profit  in  the  shape  of  freight  to  be 
earned  in  both  outward  and  homeward  voyages.  It  has  been 
estimated,  &om  a  comparison  of  aetnal  outlays  obtained  ^m  varions 
firms,  that  these  will  amount  to  20f.  a  ton  per  annum  for  sailing 
vessels,  and  $0*.  for  steamers,  and  at  these  rates  the  calculation  has 
been  made.  A  further  addition  must  be  made  for  the  qnontity  of 
coals  shipped  for  the  use  of  steamers.  No  record  of  this  was  kept 
until  within  the  last  two  years,  but  dividing  these  quantities  by  the 
tonnage  of  the  vessels  to  which  they  were  supplied,  and  assuming  a 
simiku'  rate  of  consumption  for  previous  years,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
find  a  value  for  each  year  according  to  the  prioes  given  for  cargoes 
exported  at  the  same  times. 

It  has  been  neceesaiy  to  specify  at  some  length  the  various 
methods  by  which  these  estimates— for  they  are  not  pmitive  facts 
— have  been  obtained,  in  order  that  those  conversant  with  the 
varions  branches  of  business  may  form  some  ideas  as  to  their  pro- 
bable accuracy.  Conjectural  amonnta  may  not  be  very  safe  to  rely 
upon,  but  these  have  all  been  very  carefully  made  upon  data  col- 
lected from  numerous  authentic  sources,  and  have  been  sntgected  to 
most  exhaustive  computations,  involving  a  mass  of  figures  and  a 
large  expenditure  of  time,  in  order  that  the  result  might  be  deemed 
to  have  real  worth.  The  several  details  are  displayed  in  the  follow- 
ing table : — 
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Table  HI. — Showing  the  Corrections  of  Excess  of  Imports  {TaUe  II)  by 
Addition  of  Balance  of  Bullion  and  Deduction  for  Freight ;  and  by 
Additions  to  Exports  for  Ships  Built  for  ForeignerSy  Victualling,  and 
iSft^pf'  Stores^  and  Coals  for  use  of  Steamers. 

[00,000*8  omitted.] 


1854.. 

•66.. 
•66.. 
•67., 


1868. 
•69. 


I860.. 
•61.. 
•62.. 
•63.. 
'64.. 

1865.. 

•66.. 
•67.. 
'68.. 
•69.. 


1870. 
•71. 
•73. 
•73. 
•74. 


1876 

76*  ... 

19  TMn 

Arenge 


AppwBt 

EZCCM 

of 
Imports. 


£ 

86.6  { 

26,9 
83,3 
41,7 

24,8 
23,5 

46,0 
67,9 
69,6 
62,0 
62,4 

62,2 
66,4 
49,4 
66,9 
68,4 

59,2 
47,4 
40,1 
60,3 
72,4 

92,3 
119,0 


Imports. 


Add 

Bullion. 


£ 

not 

aseertained 


It 


9.9 
-5,6 


Dedvet 


Freight. 


1100,0 


68,0 


-2,1 

1.3 
3.5 
4.6 

6.4 

12,6 

9.5 
4,6 

io,5 

4,4 

-  ,7 

4.7 

hS 

5.6 
8,o 


88,o 


5.0 


£ 

}/4.7{ 

15,5 
16,9 

20fi 
20,1 

21JS 
24,5 

24.0 
27,0 
25,3 

2SJ5 
29fi 
32,6 

34J 
34i3 

34,7 
35,0 


Exports. 


Add 

Sliipsfbr 
Foreigncn. 


499,0 


26,0 


£ 

not 

recorded 

,9 
1^ 
1^ 

1,0 
.9 

fS 

,7 
,6 
,9 

1,1 
1,2 
1,1 

i,4 
.9 

ij 
iA 
3,3 

4,0 
3,3 


2S,0 


1^ 


Add 

Yietualluig 

and 

Stores. 


} 


£ 

2,S 

3,1 
3,3 
3,3 

3,4 
3,4 

3,2 
3,3 
3,5 
3,$ 
4^ 

4,4 
4A 
4,6 
4.6 
4,6 

4,6 

4,7 
5,0 
5,2 
5,4 

5,3 


S3,0 


5,0 


Add 

Coals 

for 

Steamers. 


£ 

y3 

,3 

.5 
,3 
.3 
,4 
,4 

,.^ 
,6 

>9 
1,0 
2,1 
2,6 

i,9 
2,0 


19,0 


1,0 


Assumed 

Balance  to  be 

Prorided 

for. 


14,5 

-  3,6 

26,4 
31,8 
37,1 
28,9 
37,0 

28,6 
35,8 
27,1 
37,6 
28,9 

34,0 
14,9 

-  3,6 
18,5 
28,5 

54,2 
83,0 


559,0 


30,0 


*  Partly  estimated. 


On  the  asBiunptioxi,  then,  that  the  foregoing  tahle  has  been 
ooanecHj  conatracted  from  snfficientlj  aocnrate  data,  the  figores  in 
its  final  oolnnm  should  show  the  balances  for  each  year  since  1857, 
which  Wngland,  in  its  trading  relations  wiih  the  whole  world,  has 
had  to  pfovide  for  or  adjnst.  Thej  are,  in  fact,  the  money  Talnes 
of  tiie  goods  she  has  from  time  to  time  bonght  over  and  aboye  those 
sold,  and  for  them,  in  some  shape  or  other,  Talne  has  to  be 
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given.  Owing  to  varioTiB  canses  which  affect  the  traffic  of  particnlar 
eeasona,  the  years  do  not  present  snch  regalaritj  as  wonld  justify  a 
separate  treatment.  It  will  be  best,  tlierefore,  to  consider  generally 
the  average  fur  the  whole  period,  and  then  particnlarly  the  balances 
since  1872,  when,  as  will  be  seen,  a  marked  change  commenced. 

rV. — Excels  of  Imports  during  ths  Past  Twenty  Years. 
Taking  the  official  tigares  as  shown  in  Table  II,  we  shall  find 
that  during  tlie  last  twenty  years  we  have  in  ronnd  numbers : — 

£ 
Imported  foreign  and  colonial  merchandiae  to  the  Talus  of  ....  5,tio< 
Exported  „  „  jcx 


Retained  in  llie  eountrj +,700, 

Exported  of  Britiah  produce  and  manufactura 3,500,000, 


Leaiing  an  cicoM  of  

Equal  to  an  annual  areiage  of  ... 


But  taking  into  account  the  additions  and  dedactions  set  forth  in 
Table  III,  this  will  be  reduced  to  one-half,  leaving  the  true  average 
or  b^ance  to  be  dealt  with  not  far  from  30,000,000/. 

Two  things  are  quite  evident :  first,  that  the  countiy  cannot 
have  anfiered  to  this  extent  by  any  drain  upon  its  stock  of  precious 
metals ;  for  we  have  taken  into  account  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the 
coin  and  bullion,  and  with  the  additiona  to  onr  circulating  medinm 
and  the  gold  and  silver  absorbed  in  the  arts  and  manufsctures,  there 
must  be  more  of  these  with  us  than  there  ever  was  before ;  to  say 
nothing  of  the  present  accamnlation  in  the  Bank  coffers.  Secondly, 
that  we  have  not  become  debtors  to  other  nations,  for  we  have 
proof  in  the  large  loans  they  have  contracted  here  and  the  heavy 
investments  wo  have  made  abroad,  that  as  capitalists  we  have 
increased  rather  than  diminished  our  holdings.  Nor  is  there  any 
diChcnlty  in  seeing  in  what  manner  the  settlement  has  been 
effect«i. 

In  the  first  place,  the  investments  of  which  we  speak  produce  an 
annual  income  which  has  either  to  be  remitted  here  or  placed  to  our 
credit  with  those  from  whom  we  purchase.  Mr.  Seyd,  in  a  paper 
read  before  the  Society  of  Arta  in  March  last,  estimates  the  indebted- 
ness of  other  countries  to  this  at  from  1,000  to  1,100  nullions  of 
money,  yielding  an  annual  interest  of  from  40  to  50  millions^ 
Professor  Levi,  in  a  paper  published  in  the  Society's  Journal  for 
June,  1874,  thus  quotes  from  a  Parliamentary  paper  the  stuns 
assessed  to  the  income  tax  as  derived  from  foreign  Beonritaes; 
Indian,  7,032,000/.;  Colonial,  1,840,000/.;  foreign,  9,341,000/ • 
together,  19,113,000/.   Since  that  year,  notwithstanding  tliat  Mvenl 
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of  our  creditors  have  proved  to  be  defanlters,  the  amonnt  nuist  have 
become  much  larger,  and  the  exact  sum  not  being  impoi^ant  to  the 
present  question,  it  may  serve  to  take  the  mean  of  /the  tiro  esti- 
mates. This  will  be  about  30,000,000/.  at  this  tin^e,  bat  cannot 
have  averaged  more  than  ono-balf  or  two-thirds  Sis  mndi  for  the 
twenty  years.  / 

We  have  next  to  take  into  account  the  drawitigs  by  the  Govern- 
ment here  on  its  Indian  revenues,  amountingif  to  some  1 5  millions 
per  annum.  This  also  has  been  growing  or  hais  been  almost  entirely 
(Tested  since  1854,  and  cannot  therefore  havie  gone  very  far  in  the 
past,  although  it  is  a  most  important  item  .at  the  present,  and  will 
probably  be  still  more  so  in  the  future. 

Possibly  these  two  sources  of  incomie  have  fkmished  nearly  if 
not  quite  enough  to  pay  for  the  cxcessr  of  imports,  and  if  so,  tlie 
adjustment  is  complete.  But  further  tlian  this,  we  have  the  profits 
of  trading  in  the  goods  which  go  to  form  the  large  amount  of 
imports  and  exports,  together  makin*^  a  total  of  10,000  millions  for 
the  twenty  years,  or  an  average  of  500  mfllions,  which  should  have 
yielded  a  profit  of  some  20  to  30  millions  per  annnm. 

Another  item  in  favour  of  this  country  will  arise  from  the  cam. 
ings  of  her  ships  in  the  transport  of  goods  to,  and  between,  foreign 
ports,  the  net  proceeds  of  which  having  to  be  remitted  to  tlie 
owners,  will  form  a  set-off  against  the  goods  purchased  abroad  for 
importation  at  home.  Any  estimate  ol  its  amount  must  be  very 
doubtful,  and  may  range  from  5  to  10  millions  annually,  sabject, 
however,  to  a  deduction  of  such  portion  of  both  it  and  the  home 
freights  as  are  payable  to  ooknial  shipowners.  The  freight  on 
imports  being  settled  at  home-  cannot  in  any  way  enter  into  the 
accoont. 

In  addition  to  all  these,  th'.>re  must  be  a  large  return  for  trade 
carried  on  abroad  by  our  countrymen,  who  remit  the  profits  here 
to  be  spent  or  invested  in  this  coontrjr,  and  there  are  also  tho 
entirely  unknown  proceeds  from  capital  invested  in  private  manu- 
facturing and  agricultural  pursuits  by  those  who  remaining  at  home 
expend  the  income  here. 

From  these  facts,  we  mar  safely  draw  tho  conclusion  that  the 
tarplus  value  of  tho  imports  must  until  recently  have  been  far  from 
sufficient  to  meet  all  tlje  daimx  this  coontry  has  upon  others ;  and 
that  the  difference,  whatever  it  nay  bo,  must  have  remained  abroad, 
swelling  the  indebtedness  of  otacr  nations  to  us,  increasing  the 
English  capital  employed  in  foieigA  undertakings. 

In  itself,  therefore,  there  is  no  ]rca8on  why  either  the  excess  of 
past  years,  the  greater  surplus  of  She  present,  or  the  still  larger 
soms  we  may  conceive  of  for  the  future,  should  bo  deemed  preju- 
dicial to  our  interests,  or  likely  to  derange  the  finances  of  our 
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coimtTjX  As  waa  remarked  m  a  former  paper  which  alightlj 
toach^  iltuion  these  points,  "  manof actnres  might  flonriBh  and 
"  prosperity,  oziet  without  a  Bingle  article  of  export  ever  being 
"  made."  '\^^e  do  not  take  it  as  indicative  of  poverty  in  London, 
nay,  rather  as  lA  proof  of  its  wealth,  that  the  articles  it  receives  bo 
greatly  exceed  tthoee  it  parts  with.  We  might  even  point  out 
whole  districts  w^ich  abounding  in  every  token  of  wealth  and 
luxury,  are  ootliin^.  bnt  recipients,  and  why  P  Because  there  are 
congregated  iii  these  \  qnortera  those  who  draw  thither  the  returns 
which  labour,  skill,  and  capital  combine  to  produce  at  the  different 
seats  of  our  national  industry.  Let  us  look  upon  Edglaod  as  the 
metropolis  of  the  world,  t  he  residence  of  those  whose  capital  flows  to 
every  land,  whose  skill  directs  the  employment  of  that  capital  in 
combination  with  the  labour  of  emigrants  from  her  own  shores,  still 
more  of  the  workers  she  finds'ready  to  her  hands  almost  wherever  she 
turns  her  thoughts ;  and  she. may  go  on  receiving  without  payment 
those  imports  which  thns  servQ  to  support  her  owu  population,  and 
purchase  all  the  products  of  their  industry.  Let  the  increase  of 
our  capital  abroad,  and  the  openings  tbnnd  fur  its  proGtable 
employment,  only  keep  pace  ■with,  or  exceed,  the  increase  of 
numbers,  wants,  or  desires  at  home,  and  there  will  ultimately  be 
true  reason  to  measure  the  prospitrity  of  the  nation  by  the  amonnti 
it  can  afford  to  receive  without  the  necessity  for  sending  anything 
away.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  investments  abroad  lessen  in 
productiveness,  our  manufacturers  cease  to  sell  on  profitable 
terms,  and  our  consumption  at  home  require  increasing  foreign 
supplies,  we  shall  by  degrees  be  eating  up  the  wealth  accumulated 
in  the  past,  and  the  rapidity  with  v/hich  oar  imports  inoreaise  will 
then  be  tho  measure  of  our  national  decay. 


V. — Preponderance  of  IntforU  in  Meeenl  Yeart. 
In  1S72  the  true  excess  would  seem  to  have  been  on  the  side  of 
exports  rather  than  imports,  to  the  extent  of  nearly  4,000,000^.,  but 
in  the  following  year  the  imports  again  predominated,  aud  have 
continued  to  do  bo  with  increasing  weight  np  to  the  present  moment. 
The  figures  by  which  this  is  shown  demanding  particular  investi- 
gation, another  table  has  been  prepued  in  which  both  imports  and 
exports  are  separated  into  three  classes.  This  division  is  necessanly 
mther  a  rough  one,  so  many  articles  not  belonging  decisively  to 
either  class.  Again,  there  are  many  substances  not  strictly  food, 
which  are  yet  entirely  consumed  in  supplying  our  inner  wonts  or 
inclinations,  and  leave  nothing  -emaining  hut  the  bodily  power  thej 
support,  beyond  that  which,  as  unibrtnnately  too  often  hoppoui, 
they  impair  or  destroy.  The  broad  distinction  between  that  which 
enters  the  mouth,  and  that  ^hich  employs  the  hands,  has  d 
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whether  each  article  ehoald  be  classed  as  one  of  food,  or  •  nuterial 
for  mannfacture.  Wine,  spirits,  tobacco,  have  all  thus  Veen  deemed 
foo4l,  as  welt  as  wheat,  meat,  or  sugar.  Manuhctnrad  articles,  and 
those  which  admit  of  no  particular  claBsificatian,  Ibrm  the  third 
head  nader  imports.  With  the  exports  it  has  be<^  attempted  to 
distinguish  between  those  origiimting  in  fonig^  materials  &om 
such  as  are  of  home  prodnce  alone,  and  hower^''  imperfectly  this 
distinction  maj  have  been  capable  of  maintcnanoe,  it  is  equally 
correct  or  incorrect  for  the  different  years,  as^  may  thns  serve  as  a 
guide  for  comparison.  There  are  some  fpaturea  in  these  fignree 
which  shed  great  light  upon  the  main  snbjpct  of  this  paper,  namely, 
the  growing  increase  of  our  imports  and  dacrease  of  our  exports. 

Table  lV.~CUu»ified  Iniporu  and  Export*  /or  the  Yean  1851  to  1876, 
DiMtinguithing  Arliela  fvr  Food  from  f^e  Import*  of  Haw  Material* 
for  Manufacture  and  other  Article*,  aP^  the  Export*  of  Brititk  Manu- 
faelure*  Produced  from  Foreign  XatefiaU,  and  thoMe  of  Home  Qroatk. 

[oaa.otn'i  oniti'd'] 
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It  m«y  be  obserred  is  the  fint  place,  that  articles  for  food  which 
in  1854  Vuie  imported  to  a  rather  leae  value  than  those  for  mann- 
facfcure,  are  now  vaatly  in  ezccBs.  In  1871  they  were  nearly  eqnal 
to  each  other ,  by  1875  the  one  had  increased  from  1 1 8  to  157,  the 
other  scarcely  at  all.  In  the  present  year  it  is  believed  the  dispro- 
portion will  be  greater.  The  total  amonnts  ot  both  are  less  than 
they  would  be  bat  for  the  low  prices  which  have  prevailed,  a  canse, 
however,  which  has  certainly  not  affected  materials  more  than  food. 
The  conclnsion  that  we  are  buying  more  food  and  selling  fewer 
manufactured  goods  tallies  with  the  diminution  of  our  exports. 

Again,  it  may  be  noticed  that  the  exports  of  manufactures  from 
foreign  materials,  which  in.  \SSi  only  exceeded  the  value  of  the 
materials  imported  by  8  pur  cent.  (66  to  61),  were  last  year  18  per 
cent,  in  excess  (149  to  118).  seeming  to  comport  with  what  we  know 
of  the  increasing  cost  of  labfjup. 

These  two  circamstancec) — the  growing  expenditure  for  food, 
and  the  increasing  cost  of  niannfactures- — cannot  both  arise  from 
the  prevalence  of  low  prices,  ijor  are  they  likely  to  be  remedied  by 
any  revival  of  trade  to  which  present  indications  point.  If  food 
become  dearer  it  will  not  cheapen  the  manufactures  we  sell,  and  if 
at  present  prices  we  are  being  undersold  by  foreign  producers,  it  is 
scarcely  probable  that  a  general,  rise  in  v^nes  will  at  all  check  th« 
rapid  growth  of  excess  in  out',  imports.  To  recur  to  the  net 
balances  which  have  to  be  adjuitted ;  we  find  that  they  are  larger 
than  they  have  ever  been  before,  that  they  are  increasing  in  au 
accelerated  ratio,  and  that  onr  export  trade  furnishes  no  indicatioii 
of  being  able  to  alter  their  amount,  any  more  than  our  import  does 
of  their  being  reduced.  Further  that  all  this  occurs  conjointly  with 
default  in  remittances  for  dividendei  on  foreign  loans,  and  that  on  all 
sides  we  hear  tbat  this  extended  import  and  diminished  export  trade 
is  unaccompanied  by  the  usual  rate  of  profits. 

Unless,  therefore,  some  radical  change  take  place  in  the  con- 
ditions of  our  trade  and  manufactni^  or  the  system  upon  which 
they  are  conducted,  these  nn&vonr»ble  symptoms  will  every  year 
become  more  painfully  apparent. 

VI. — Concluding  Renuirks. 
What,  then,  are  the  requisite  cl^ges  P  How  may  the  growing 
evils  indicated  by  the  figures  wij  have  before  ns  be  checked  or 
averted  ?  These  are  questions  ior  the  political  economist  rather 
than  the  statistical  inquirer.  If,  however,  the  investigation  we  have 
been  pursniug  has  at  all  served  to  m^e  clear  facts  of  importance 
as  regards  our  natural  position  as  a  manufacturing  and  tradii^ 
community,  I  crave  your  itidulgenoe  for  the  utterance  of  a  ttm 
thonghtfl  which  have  arisen  ,dni-ing  its  progress. 
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The  gravity  of  the  situation  lies  in  the  fact  that  whilst  we  are 
ereiy  year  becoming  more  dependent  upon  foreign   supplies  for 
the  support  of  onr  population,  the  products  of  its  industry  are 
becoming  less  necessary  to  the  countries  from  which  those  supplies 
we  drawn.     Whilst  fancied  security  in  jour  ability  to  defy  compe- 
tition, and  a  knowledge  of  the  large  profits  hitherto  accruing  to  our 
manufacturers,  have  induced  our  artisans  and  labourers  to  grow  more 
exacting  in  their  demands,  and  their  masters  to  be  more  lavish  in 
tiieir  expenditure,  other  nations  have  been  profiting  by  our  expe- 
rience, and  rival  manufactories  have  been  springing  up  on  all  sides. 
WTiilst  we  have  been  appropriating  a  large  portion  of  our  earnings 
to  the  increase  of  our  productive  powers,  other  nations  have  been 
calling  forth  and  utilising  their  natural  advantages ;  so  that  for  a 
time  at  least  supply  has  overtaken  demand,  and  competition  has 
lowered  prices  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  a  large  recovery  very 
donbtfuL     Whilst  we  have  been  freely  lending  our  money  to  other 
nationF,  thereby  enabling  them  to  pay  for  their  purchases  from  us, 
more  than  one  of  those  deeply  in  our  debt  have  been  repudiating  or 
i^lecting  their  pecuniary  obligations  to  us,  and  so  acting  that  it 
seems  oncertain  whether  national  expenditure  may  not  be  forced 
opon  us  for  their  maintenance,  or  repression,  as  the  case  may  be.    Is 
it,  then,  for  us  to  sit  down  in  inactivity  or  despair?     Such  has 
not  been  the  Anglo-Saxon  character  hitherto ;  such  will  not  be  the 
conduct  of  Anglo-Saxons  now.     If  we  have  been  running  riot  in 
we  **  seven  ears  full  and  good,"  and  are  about  to  suffer  from  the 
seyen  thin  ears  blasted  with  the  east  wind,"  we  may  learn  such 
*fi»on8  from  adversity  as  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  higher  state  of 
Prosperity  than  any  we  have  yet  attained  to. 

Our  labourers  must  learn  that  if  trade  is  to  be  maintained  the 
^  of  prodnction  must  be  limited.  To  this  end  wages  will  have 
fefaU,  but  if  so,  the  cost  of  liviug  will  fall  also,  and  if  not  there  is 
^0  need  for  them  to  earn  less,  for  temperance  and  economy  of  time 
*ul  enable  them  to  produce  more.  It  is  said  that  we  spend  annually 
^50  millions  in  intoxicating  drinks,  as  much  as  all  our  food  imports 
^  us.  At  least  one-half  of  this  might  be  easily  saved  by  the 
^^^  classes  for  better  employment,  and  the  country  would  be 
•l*red  the  expenditure  of  an  enormous  sum  in  the  maintenance  of 
I^-bouses,  hospitals,  police,  and  gaols. 

Our  capitalists,  and  those  who  live  upon  them,  need  to  restrain 
tte  heavy  expenditure  accompanying  the  cravings  of  ambition,  the 
''fi<hie  pursuit  of  pleasure  and  frivolous  idleness.  They  will  seek 
^  bvest  their  money  in  places  where  new  industries  are  to  be 
^tablished,  and  new  markets  to  be  found,  whilst  a  large  number 
of  those  whose  brains  are  their  only  capital,  must  cease  from  the 
*^ild  speculation  by  which  so  many  strive  to  live  ;  seeking  to  make 
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their  fortanee  not  by  honest  indnatry,  but  by  being  sharper  than 
their  neighbonrs,  thns,  in  troth,  enhancing  the  cost  to  the  con- 
sumer of  all  that  passes  throngb  their  hands. 

Our  rulers,  now  that  the  da)'B  of  heavier  taiation  are  looming 
before  UB,.niny  well  endeavour  to  reduce  the  costly  expenditure  of 
preparation  for  war,  and  devote  more  attention  to  extending  our 
peaceful  influence  upon,  and  intercourse  with,  the  countries  which 
want  but  this  to  become  valuable  cuBtumers  and  faithful  friends. 

But  are  we  not  all  labourers,  capitalists,  m1ers?  and  as  such 
are  not  these  lessons  for  ourselvea  ?  The  food  wo  eat,  the  water 
we  drink,  the  air  we  inspire,  are  but  so  many  eonstitaents  In 
creating  and  maintaining  the  physical  power  and  the  nervous 
energy  wliich  must  be  expended  in  labour  of  some  sort,  or  they 
become  inert ;  are  there  not  abundant  fields  for  their  employment, 
as  60  many  have  already  found,  in  new  countries,  or  old  ones 
capable  of  being  renewed  ? 

Are  wc  not  all  capitalists  ?  The  knowledge  we  have  imbibed, 
the  experience  we  have  inherited  or  acquired,  the  brain  power  wa 
possess,  are  but  so  much  capital  capable  of  profitable  investment, 
especially  when  accompanied  with,  or  supported  by,  tlie  money 
capital,  of  which  there  is  no  lack  for  promising  usea, 

Again,  arc  we  not  all  rulers  ?  The  liberfy  for  self-government, 
the  pareutal,  conjugal,  and  social  relationships  in  which  we  stand, 
are  so  many  powers  to  be  wisely  employed  in  ruling  ourselves  and 
others,  for  our  own  and  their  advantage,  which  need  but  to  be  so 
devoted  for  the  economising  of  onr  present  means,  and  the  produc- 
tion of  material  additions  to  our  varied  resources. 

I  firmly  believe  that  Britain  now  stands  tottering  on  the 
eminence  to  which  she  has  attained,  and  that  it  rests  entirely  with 
her  sons  whether  a  further  rise  or  a  rapid  fall  is  to  mark  her  future 
history.  It  may  bo  said  that  no  nation  has  hitherto  stayed  in  its 
upward  progress  without  sufiering  a  speedy  descent.  Other  nations 
have  possessed  wealth,  science,  art,  but  none  have  ever  combined 
with  these  the  higher  gift*  which  we  enjoy.  Let  these  but  be  con- 
secrated to  the  advancement  of  civilisation  and  Christianity  through- 
out the  world,  and  I,  for  one,  have  no  fear  for  our  lasting  prosperity 
or  enduring  gloiy.  Say  not  these  are  bnt  the  visions  of  an  enthusiast, 
auch  enthusiasm  has  had  its  share  in  making  us  what  y:e  are,  it 
may  yet  play  an  important  part  in  the  salvation  of  our  country, 
and  the  regeneration  of  the  world. 
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Discussion  on  the  Foregoing  Papers. 

• 

Mb.  Walford  said  it  seemed  to  him  tliat  Professor  Levi's  paper 
stated  in  a  very  pleasant  form  that  free  trade  was  a  success  and 
not  a  failure.  The  value  of  the  paper  consisted  in  the  fact  that 
it  would  be  circulated  in  other  countries  and  teach  the  lesson  of 
free  trade  to  them.  He  referred  more  particularly  to  the  United 
States,  [whose  protectionist  policy  had  been  forced  upon  them  by 
the  circamstances  to  which  the  Professor  had  referred ;  and  who 
would  be  forced  off  it  as  soon  as  the  circumstances  would  admit, 
and  as  soon  as  the  knowledge  was  communicated  to  it  snch  as  had 
been  given  in  the  paper,  which  throughout  contained  facts  worthy 
of  the  Statistical  Society.  Turning  to  Mr.  Bourne's  paper,  the 
chart  accompanying  it  was  one  of  the  most  instructive  that  had 
ever  been  prepared.  In  reference  to  the  export  columns,  any  one 
who  was  familiar  with  commerce  would  see  that  difliculties  pre- 
eented  themselves  which  would  require  further  elucidation.  It  was 
well  known  that  the  years  that  showed  the  largest  exports  had 
produced,  not  success,  but  disaster.  What  had  haj)pened  ?  The 
exports  had  been  made  unprofitably :  they  had  been  much  too 
lai^e  for  the  requirements :  and  those  very  years  were  the  causes 
of  the  disaster  which  is  marked  on  the  following  lines.  It  was 
clear  that  no  table,  showing  imports  as  against  exports,  could  give 
the  true  index  of  the  wealth  of  a  country,  and  nothing  could  make 
that  more  certain  than  the  chart  which  had  been  exhibited.  One 
of  the  ways  in  which  the  gap  was  filled  up  was,  as  given  by  the 
anthor,  the  receiving  by  this  country  of  the  amount  of  money  from 
interest  on  foreign  loans.  It  was  the  same  with  a  nation  as  with 
a  person.  If  a  person  spent  more  than  his  income  he  could  not 
continne  long  to  do  so ;  and  if  a  nation  really  spent  more  than  its 
income  it  would  very  soon  stop  payment,  as  in  the  case  of  Turkey. 
There  was  something  to  be  added  to  the  chart,  able  and  clever  as 
it  was,  to  give  a  solution  of  the  state  in  which  the  country  stood. 
There  .was  one  consideration  in  reference  to  the  interest  from  foreign 
loans.  The  million  received  for  every  million  of  cxpoi-ts  shown 
was  not  really  profit ;  there  was  probably  lo  per  cent,  profit  upon 
it:  but  the  million  of  interest  obtained  from  a  foreign  country 
was,  in  a  national  sense,  a  million  of  profit,  and  therefore  the  one 
million  of  interest  coming  in  from  the  loans  that  had  lK?en  made 
was  equivalent  to  lo  millions  of  expoi-ts  to  other  countries.  This 
was  a  point  whicli  would  have  to  be  remembered ;  and  when  the 
table  was  worked  out  in  that  sense,  namely,  the  interest  received 
on  foreign  loans  taken  in  regard  to  the  cash  interest  as  a  net 
payment  in  reference  to  the  lo  per  cent,  on  the  exports,  a  solution 
of  the  question  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Bourne  would  very  nearly 
he  arrived  at. 

Professor  Jevons  thought  that  Professor  Levi's  paper  was  well 
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onlcuUted  to  show  the  actual  results  of  the  treaties  that  had  been 
madu,  and  those  results  were  so  satisfactory  and  plMn  that  the 
paper  did  not  call  for  much  criticism.  With  respect  to  Mr.  Bcrame's 
]ia]wr,  he  concurred  iu  the  statement  that  it  was  full  of  thought  and 
tnoaning.  He  should,  however,  have  hked  to  have  a  Uttle  more 
details  as  to  the  manner  in  which  some  of  the  estimates  had  been 
made,  but  he  thought  that  the  values  as  given  might  be  accepted, 
seeing  they  were  estimated  by  a  careful  and  skilful  statisticiau. 
First  of  aU,  eiports  and  imports  should  not  be  looked  upon  as  a 
matter  of  profit  and  loss.  The  exports  mnst,  in  the  end,  pay  for 
what  was  received  as  imports.  The  inquiry  to  be  made  was,  what 
made  one  amount  greater  or  less  than  the  other.  This  would 
indirectly  lead  to  suspicion  as  to  the  error  in  estimating  the  quan- 
tities— which  was  quite  possible ;  or  else  it  would  lead  to  the 
supposition  that  there  were  some  amounts  left  out  of  account 
altogether.  In  reference  to  this  point,  he  was  Sony  to  see  that 
Mr.  Boome  did  not  seem  to  be  acquainted  with  the  work  of  tlie 
late  Professor  Caimes  on  "  Some  Leading  Principles  of  Political 
Economy  Newly  Expounded."  That  volume  contained  a  complete 
investigation  into  the  question  of  the  balance  of  exports  and  im- 
ports,* In  most  points  he  believed  that  Mr.  Boame's  figures  quite 
corroborated  Professor  Cairnes'  theoretical  argument.  Curiously 
enough  he  thought  that  Professor  Caimes  actually  gave  the  precise 
explanation  which  was  needed  to  make  plain  the  diagram  connected 
with  the  paper,  and  with  which  he  was  much  pleased  both  from  an 
artistic  and  a  useful  point  of  view.  The  main  point  was  to  ascer- 
tain why,  in  1872,  there  was  a  minus  quantity  iu  the  diagram,  and 
why,  since  that,  there  had  been  such  a  very  great  improvement  in 
the  imports  as  compnred  with  the  exports.  He  beheved  that  Pro- 
fessor Caimes'  explanation  in  reference  to  this  was  that  the  balance 
in  question  would  greatly  depend  upon  the  amounts  of  capital 
which  were  being  invested  abroad,  aa  compared  with  the  dividends 
on  them  which  had  to  be  paid  to  this  country.  Mr.  Bourne  had 
given  a  careful  account  of  the  amount  of  income  coming  from 
abroad;  bnt  he  had  not  said  much,  if  anything,  about  the  reverse 
process  of  the  investments  abroad,  which  was  equivalent  to  leaving 
out  of  the  account  the  original  debt,  and  only  looking  to  repayment. 
Professor  Caimes  showed  fliat  in  periods  when  there  was  no  in- 
vesting abroad  there  would  be  a  natural  recurring  income  of  imports 
to  pay  dividends.  Looking  at  the  last  few  years,  there  was  nothing 
more  marked  in  the  course  of  trade  and  public  discnssious  than  the 
discredit  attaching  to  a  great  many  countries  abroad  ;  and  since 
1872  there  hail  been  an  immense  decrease  in  the  investments  of  the 
English  abroad,  although,  as  a  general  rule,  the  dividends  had  been 
paid.  He  apprehended  that  this  sudden  cessation  of  investments 
abroad  was  the  most  important  cause,  although  ho  was  far  from 
saying  the  only  one,  of  the  diOerence  referred  to,  so  that  the  expla- 
nation of  Professor  Cnirnes  was  therefore  entirely  corroboratecl  on 
that  point.  He  was  sorry  to  see  that  another  point  so  atrougly 
brought  out  by  Professor  Caimes  had  also  been  overlooked.     He 
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referred  io  that  part  of  the  paper  where  the  author  stated  as  a 
final  conclusioii,  that  if  wages  in  this  country  did  not  fall,  the 
ooontry  would  totter.  He  hoped  this  was  a  very  mistaken  conclu- 
sion. He  drew  special  attention  to  the  fact  that  Professor  Caimes 
had  unequivocally  and  entirely  disproved  the  old  idea  that  high 
wages  meant  high  cost  of  production.  He  (Professor  Jevons)  did 
not  say  that  in  particular  cases  high  wages  might  not  have  a  very 
bad  effect,  especially  as  in  the  case  of  the  extraordinary  rise  in  the 
price  of  coal,  which  had  tended  very  much  to  induce  a  subsequent 
decline  in  trade.  He  begged  to  call  attention  specially  to  this 
question  of  wages,  which  had  been  argued  out  in  the  most  conclusive 
way  by  Professor  Caimes. 

The  Rev.  Isaac  Doxsey  referring  to  the  question  of  food  and 
luxury,  that  had  been  dealt  with  by  Mr.  Bourne,  called  attention 
to  a  paper  published  by  Mr.  Hoyle,  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Society,  in  which  he  showed  that  the  large  reverse  which  had  taken 
place  with  regard  to  the  manufacturing  interests  of  the  country  had 
been  much  more  due  to  the  diminution  of  our  home  trade  than 
to  the  falliug  off  of  the  exports  to  other  countries.  Light,  how- 
ever, would  be  thrown  upon  this  question  if  Mr.  Bourne  would  give 
die  items  of  food  and  luxury  which  he  had  classified  under  one 
head  separated  from  one  another,  because  if,  on  further  investi- 
gation it  was  found  (which  he  thought  would  be  the  case)  that  the 
increase  which  had  been  referred  to  was  due  much  more  to  articles 
of  luxury  than  to  articles  of  food,  particularly  in  the  increase  of  the 
use  of  tobacco  and  spirits,  he  thought  it  would  be  seen  that  the 
purchasing  powers  of  the  masses  of  the  people  were  being,  to  a 
very  considerable  extent,  interfered  with,  and  therefore  there  was  a 
fidling  off  in  the  quantities  of  manufactured  articles  used  and 
enjoyed  by  the  whole  population.  He  felt  indebted,  as  he  was  sure 
others  present  would  be,  to  Professor  Levi  and  Mr.  Bourne  for  the 
excellent  papers  they  had  read.  They  were  valuable,  not  only  as 
showing  the  facts  which  had  already  been  arrived  at,  but  as 
pointing  out,  in  a  most  clear  and  succinct  way,  the  direction  in 
which  further  inquiry  must  be  made  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
at  the  real  truth  in  regard  to  this  matter.  There  was  another 
important  question  urging  itself  on  men  of  thought  in  the  present 
day  more  than  the  position  in  which  we  stand  in  relation  to  other 
countries.  There  was  a  very  general  impression,  whether  right  or 
wrong,  that  this  country  was  to  a  certain  extent  losing  in  the  race 
in  which  it  had  been  wont  in  past  years  to  win:  and  this  was 
a  time  when  such  questions  should  be  thoroughly,  searchingly, 
and  impartially  investigated ;  and  he  was  sure  that  Mr.  Bourne's 
paper  would  materially  assist  in  the  further  investigation  of  this 
qoestion,  upon  which  the  future  well-being  of  the  country  so  largely 
depended. 

Mr.  Gloteb,  after  expressing  his  personal  indebtedness  to  the 
authors  of  the  papers,  said  he  felt  that  the  indications  which  Pro- 
fessor Levi's  paper  afforded  as  to  the  general  activity  of  trade 
throughout  the  world,  were  the  best  guarantee  to  ourselves  ««  a 
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nation  of  traders  that,  notwithstanding  a  good  many  utterances  to 
the  contrary,  wo  need  not  indulge  in  the  rather  gloomj  visions 
which  were  pourirayed  in  the  latter  part  of  Mr.  Bourne's  paper, 
which,  as  a  whole,  was  well  worthy  the  attention  of  the  Society. 
There  was  one  question,  however,  that  should  be  asked,  namely, 
whether  the  statistics  given  by  Mr.  Boame  of  export  and  import 
were  of  a  sufficiently  reliable  character  to  bear  the  treatment  to 
which  they  had  been  exposed  in  a  comparison  of  this  sort.  Itl 
would  be  remembered  that  some  six  or  eight  years  ago  a  sub- 
committee of  the  Society  was  appointed  to  examine  the  Board  of 
Trade  and  Navigation  Returns,  in  order  to  see  to  what  extent  they 
were  reliable  or  could  be  improved.  The  impression  which  he  then* 
held  as  a  member  of  the  committee,  and  which  he  had  seen  no 
reason  to  change  since,  was  that  these  returns  of  value  were 
very  uncertain  and  unreliable,  particularly  the  returns  of  exports, 
which  were  made  frequently  by  junior  clerks  at  the  Custom  House, 
who  knew  very  little  about  them.  Then  when  he  was  told  that 
there  was  such  an  enormous  deficiency  in  our  exports  compared 
with  our  imports,  and  that  consequently  we  had  to  pay  out  so  much 
money  to  make  up  for  that  deficiency,  and  that,  as  a  nation, 
we  were  getting  into  a  very  bad  way,  he  could  not  help  turning 
with  comfort  to  facts  that  were  well  known  to  all.  Instead  of  the 
nation  being  impoverished,  all  the  figures  tended  to  show  that  the 
nation  had  been  going  on  under  a  gradual  process  of  enrichment 
until  within  the  last  two  or  three  years;  and  in  regard  to  the 
question  of  paying  so  much  money  for  the  excess  of  exports  over 
impoHs,  he  would  ask  Mr.  Bourne  to  explain  tho  most  remarkable 
circumstance  of  the  extreme  cheapness  of  money  at  tho  present 
time.  His  own  opinion  was  that  the  tables  were  exceedingly  unre- 
liable. He  would  ask,  also,  whether  another  error  did  not  underlie 
the  idea  of  the  author  as  to  the  balance  of  trade.  Our  imports  and* 
exports  related  only  to  our  foreign  trade,  which  was  only  a  branch 
of  the  whole  of  the  trade  that  was  carried  on :  and  when  conclu- 
sions were  drawn  between  the  particular  balance  of  two  sides  of  the 
foreign  account*  a  mistake  was  very  apt  to  be  made  unless  the 
enormous  home  trade  cairied  on  by  the  thirty- two  millions  of  people 
in  this  country  was  taken  into  consideration.  It  seemed  to  him  that 
the  excess  of  imports  over  exports  might  admit  of  another  con- 
struction than  that  put  upon  it  by  Mr.  Bourne.  Might  not  the 
larger  value  from  abroad  indicate  the  degree  of  our  national 
ability  to  put  foreign  nations  into  indebtedness  beyond  our  ability 
to  make  th(»m  take  our  goods  in  payment?  When  our  exporte 
were  very  small  we  could  not  afibrd  large  imports ;  now  it  wa« 
quite  (lifibront.  The  indebtedness  of  other  States  to  us  enabled 
us  to  a  certain  extent  io  disregard  the  mere  question  of  the  amount 
of  goods  we  were  able  to  sell.  He  looked  at  onr  English  trade 
from  a  very  Kim))le  point  of  Wew,  and  it  was  this  :  England  was  9i 
magnificent  estate,  the  like  of  w^hich  had  never  yet  been;  and  he 
did  not  think  that  tho  proprietors  of  such  an  estate,  within  which 
there  was  so  much  for  their  own  comfort  and  enjoyment,  should 
trouble  themselves  so  much  about  the  balance  that  resulted  from 
their  foreign  transactions.     Tho  gravest  part  of  Mr.  Bourne's  paper 
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related  to  the  f6od  question,  but  thfe  gravity  of  the  question  did  not 
lie  so  much  in  a  mere  matter  of  money.  It  lay  in  another  direc- 
tion. When  it  was  borne  in  mind  that  there  were  32,000,000  ot 
population  in  this  country,  and  that  nearly  two- thirds  of  their  food 
had  to  be  brought  froin  abroad,  that  raised  many  questions  about 
the  supply  of  food,  which  were  so  important  that  they  could  not 
be  exaggerated;  but  there  was  not  the  slightest  doubt  as  to  the 
country's  ability  to  pay  for  its  requirements  of  food.  Ho  combated 
the  idea  that  this  country  was  showing  signs  of  old  age  and  decay : 
he  would  be  willing  to  enter  into  a  comparison  between  this  country 
and  the  youngest  country,  and  to  show  that  any  tests  of  national 
rigour  to  be  found  elsewhere  could  be  more  than  paralleled  in 
England. 

Mr.  T.  R.  Arnott  said  that  as  an  old  council  member  of  the 
Liverpool  Chamber  of  Commerce,  he  was  interested  in  the  discus- 
sion, and  he  felt*  that  the  one  paper  was  the  complement  of  the 
other.     With  regard  to  the  Northern  States  of  America  and  the 
question  of  free  ti'ade,  there  was  a  large  free  trade  party  growing 
up  in  New  York,  one  of  the  members  of  which  had  said,  *' When 
we  oome  to  free  trade  we  will  sweep  away  our  custom  houses ; " 
and  he  thought  the  time  was  not  so  far  distant  when  this  would 
take  place.     In  reference  to  the  wages  question,  he  could  not  help, 
as  an  employer  of  labour,  agreeing  with  one  of  the  speakers  that  it 
was  a  very  important  one.    If  the  working  man  was  intelligent  and 
Lndustnons  and  frugal,  the  wealth  and  energy  accruing  to  the  benefit 
of  the  country  would  be  untold ;  but  he  was  sorry  to  say  that  the 
most  skilled  labourer  in  this  country  was  generally  the  most  impro- 
vident, and  was  growing  to  be  the  most  intemperate,  and  did  not 
work  more  than  four-and-a-half  or  five  days  a- week.     He  thought 
that  steps  should  be  taken  to  remedy  this  state  of  things,  and  thus 
make  the  industrial  classes  the  backbone  and  support  to  the  future 
prosperity  of  the  country.     Passing  on  to  Mr.  Bourne's  paper,  he 
was  struck  with  a  number  of  remarks  that  had  been  made  upon  it, 
particularly  one  as  to   the  balance  of  trade.      He  thought,   as  a 
merchant,  the  old  idea  in  reference  to  this  was  a  good  deal  exploded. 
A  large  amount  of  the  unproductive  exports  during  the  last  two 
jears  had  been  sent  to  countries,  like  India,  that  did  not  at  all 
progress  in  the  ratio  that  merchants  had  expected.    If  the  desire  for 
some  comforts  and  a  little  luxury  was  increased  in  the  inhabitants  of 
those  countries,  then  there  would  be  a  large  export  trade.     With 
regard  to  the  question  of  opening  up  new  countries,  the  men  who 
were  passing  away  from  the  present  generation  were  those  who  had 
opened  up  the  countries  from  Cape  Horn  to  California;  and  the 
development  in  Japan,  Africa,  and  other  countries  seemed  to  be  at  a 
stand  still.     He  reprobated  the  want  of  energy  in  this  respect  on 
the  part  of  the  young  men  of  the  present  day.     He  was  satisfied 
that  if  there  was  not  inoro  enterprise  shown,  wo  must,  as  a  nation, 
decay. 

Professor    Levi    in   thanking   the   various   speakers   for   their 
&?ourablo  criticism  of  his  papef  took  occasion  to  observe,  in  regard 
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to  Mr.  Bonnie's  paper,  that  he  seemed  to  have  omitted  %  very 
important  item  in  his  acconnt.  Althongh  the  valaes  of  the  expoits 
were  less,  tUo  qnantities  were  as  great  as  ever.  It  must  al^o  be 
taken  into  account  that  the  amonnt  of  income  tax  from  year  to  year 
showed  an  enormons  increase.  It  wonld  also  be  fonnd  that  the 
revenue  continued  to  he  kept  np,  all  showing  that  then  waa  no 
danger  of  relapse  in  the  resonrcea  of  the  conntry.  He  thongbt 
that  the  balance  of  trade,  as  shown  by  the  fignrea,  really  indicated 
that  the  conntry  was  prospering  more  and  more.     He  begged  to 

eiD  in  the  recognition  of  the  indebtedness  of  the  other  ^MaJcers  to 
r.  Bourne  for  his  very  valaable  paper,  and  especially  for  his 
excellent  tables  and  diagrams,  which  were  a  somewhat  novel  feature 
in  the  Society,  and  he  hoped  the  Conncil  would  take  steps  to  have 
them  published. 

Mr.  BoDHNK  in  reply  said  that  the  reason  he  did  not  give  the 
details  of  the  eatiraateH  asked  for  by  Professor  Jevons  was  becanse 
they  wonld  nndnly  swell  the  paper.  He  was  very  much  indebted 
to  a  brother  of  Professor  Jevons  for  some  elaborate  calcalationB 
with  regard  to  cotton.  In  regard  to  exports,  he  qnite  concnrred  in 
the  remark  that  they  woold  pay  in  the  end  for  all  we  could  import ; 
bnt  bia  point  was  this :  that  the  rapid  change  which  had  taken  place 
indicated  a  period  of  coming  adversity.  No  donbt  nations  had 
been  rendered  largely  indebted  to  us,  hut  if  we  continued  to  draw 
from  them  more  than  we  sent  to  them,  their  indebtedness  to  ns 
would  be  diminished,  and  consequently  also  the  income  which  woold 
enable  ub  to  pay  for  our  imports  from  them.  He  quite  concurred 
in  the  statement  that  the  years  of  extensive  export  had  been  years 
of  nnprodactive  trade ;  bnt  we  had  been  considered  prosperons  at 
home  because  the  manufacturers  were  kept  in  employ,  whilst  the 
capttaliats  of  the  country  had  been  losers  by  their  unprofitable 
inveatntents.  Bnt  hia  argument  was  this,  that  if  the  manufac- 
tures cea.sed  to  be  sent  abroad,  the  manufacturers,  as  well  as  the 
labourers  (Employed  by  them,  must  suffer.  He  did  not  profess  to  be 
a  profound  political  economist :  but  he  brought  forward  his  figures 
to  aid  as  much  as  possible  in  the  investigation  of  the  subject,  being 
ready  to  admit  that  there  might  have  been  flaws  in  hia  argument. 
With  reference  to  the  question  raised  as  to  the  distinction  between 
food  and  luxuries,  he  would  forbear  entering  into  it  then,  since  he 
had  promised  to  read  a  paper  to  the  Statistical  Society  of  !h(an- 
chester  on  the  same  subject,  which  would  then  be  fully  elaborated. 
With  regard  to  the  gloomy  anticipations  taken  notice  of  by  Mr. 
Glover,  he  thought  it  would  be  seen  from  the  paper  that  he  looked 
upon  this  state  of  things  as  only  temporary ;  that  the  present  diffi- 
culties had  only  to  be  recognised  in  order  to  have  them  remedied, 
and  to  place  the  country  in  a  higher  state  of  excellence  than  that  to 
which  it  hod  hitherto  attained.  With  regard  to  the  unreliable 
nature  of  the  returns  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Glover,  if  they  were  unre- 
liable, the  fault  lay  with  those  who  had  failed  to  furnish  the  com- 
pilers with  correct  information ;  but  still,  in  the  main,  he  believed 
they  were  to  be  relied  upon  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  were 
intended.     If  he  were  asked  to  give  an  opinion,  he  wonld  say  that 
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probably  the  exports  were  more  likely  to  be   correct  than   the 

imports.     Professor  Levi  had  spoken  about  valnes  and  quantities : 

bat  he  (Mr.  Bourne)  reminded  him  that  the  question  was  one  of 

Talue,  and  he  purposely  left  out  quantities,  because  he  did  not  think 

they  would  affect  the  argument  in  any  way.     The  fact  that  more 

calico  ^was  being  sent  for  less  money  did  not  seem  to  him  to  affect 

the  question  at  all :  the  point  under  discussion  was  as  to  the  money 

Talue  which  passed  between  this  country  and  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  manufactured  article  had  not,  as  far  as  he  could  see,  fallen  in 

price  in  proportion  to  the  raw  material  from  which  it  was  produced, 

and  that  went  to  support  the  argument  that  the  cost  of  production 

had  increased,  which  he  attributed,  not  wrongly,  to  the  high  rate  of 

wages.    He  could  not  agree  with  Professor  Levi  that  the  income  tax 

was  increasing.     Although  it  was  now  3  c?.  in  the  pound,  it  had  not 

up  to  ibis  time  yielded  so  much  as  it  did  at  id,  last  year.   No  doubt 

a  large  amount  of  that  falling  due  in  the  current  year  was  assessed 

at  2(2.,  but  if  the  incomes  this  year  were  equal  to  those  of  last  year, 

there  should  not  have  been  any  diminution  in  the  tax  received, 

rather  a  slight  increase.    With  regard  to  the  revenue  generally,  the 

customs  and  the  excise  revenue  had  kept  up,  no  doubt  owing  to 

what  he  conceived  to  be  a  great  evil,  the  large  coDSumption  of  spirits 

ttkd  tobacco.     Had  time  permitted,  he  would  have  entered  into 

more  detail    He  begged  to  thank  the  various  speakers  for  the  way 

itt  which  his  paper  had  been  received. 


[Mar. 
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Under  the  term  "  Friendly  Society,"  organisations  of  widely 
ditfereat  constitntions  are  emiiraccd,  bat  the  present  paper  proposes 
dcating  only  with  that  section  of  these  institutions  designated 
"  affiliated  orders,"  or  an  aggregation  of  distinct  branches  united 
together  by  some  common  bond.  The  paper,  I  wonld  obeerre,  will 
bo  one  of  essentiatty  a  stotistieal  character,  snd  qaesttons  of  the 
finance  and  constitntion  of  the  orders  will  not  be  further  alladed 
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to  than  any  explanation  of  the  fignres  given  in  the  tables  renders 
requisite.  The  legal  and  financial  status  of  these  societies  are  at  the 
present  time  questions  of  the  ntmost  public  interest,  but  credit 
conid  not  be  done  this  evening  to  these  points  if  they  were  embraced 
ift  the  present  inquiry. 

Part  I. 

A  few  remarks  on  the  nature  and  government  of  these  organi- 
lations  will  be  necessary  to  render  clear  some  of  the  statistics  that 
will  subsequently  be  given.     The  constitution  of  the  Orders  of  Odd 
Fellows  lind  Foresters  is  simple,  and  yet  efficient.     Each  order  is 
entirely  self-governed,  and  consists  of  numerous  branches  termed 
** lodges"  or  ^courts,"  and  " districts,*' with  a  central  executive 
overall    The  primary  branches,  designated  "lodges  "in  the  Odd 
Fellows,  and  "  courts"  in  the  Foresters,  represent  to  all  intents  and 
pwposes  so  many  local  friendly  societies  distributed  over  the  world, 
the  members  of  which  attend  to  and  pay  their  own  sick  out  of 
their  own  funds.     By  a  combination  of  the  branches  most  important 
advantages  are  obtained  as  relates  to  the  mortality  risks  and  general 
management.      What  are  termed   "districts"   are  formed,  their 
<^ject  being  by  the  uniting  together  of  a  number  of  ihe  branches 
to  spread  the  death  risks  over  a  greater  number  of  members  with  a 
^w  to  the  better  security  of  the  individual  lodges  or  courts.     The 
<&trict  representative  body,  which  generally  meets  quarterly,  is 
composed  of  delegates  from  the  branches,  and  though  its  principal 
duty  is  to   apportion   equitably  the  funeral  risks,  other   matters 
Concerning  the  welfare  of  the  branches  are  discussed  and  decided, 
^resolutions  arrived  at  being  binding  on  the  courts  or  lodges.     In 
the  Odd  Fellows  the  central  executive,  permanently  fixed  at  Man- 
chester, consists  of  a  board   of  directors   elected  yearly  by  the 
nfirage  of  the  deputies  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  society ;  the 
directors  meet  quarterly,  and  any  subject  affecting  the  order  as  a 
whole   comes   within    their    cognisance.      In    the    Foresters    the 
executive  council,  which  is  located  each  year  in  a  different  town,  is 
elected  from  the  members  of  the  locality  in  which  the  next  annual 
gatherin]g  takes  place.     The  council  meets  weekly,  watches  over  the 
interests  of  the  sooiety  as  a  whole,  and,  as  in  the  Odd  Fellows,  is 
responsible  only  to  the  annual  meeting  for  its  action.      In  both 
societies  the  executive  have  the   sole  power   of   authorising  the 
establishment  of  branches,  issue  quarterly  a  report  to  each  lodge  or 
court  recording  all  their  transactions,  and  at  the  same  time  affording 
such  information  as  may  be  of  use  to  the  branches  individually,  and 
publish  and  sell  all  goods  relating   to    the  order.      The  annual 
gathering,    which   in   the    Odd    Fellows    is    termed    the    annual 
movable  committee  (so  designated  as  it  cannot  take  place  in  the 
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same  town  two  consecutive  years),  commenoes  alwajB  on  Whit 
Monday,  in  the  Foresters  is  called  the  high  conrt,  begins  on  the 
first  Monday  in  August,  and  lasts  in  each  case  a  week,  and  is 
held  in  some  town  previously  fixed  for  that  purpose.  PracticaUy 
this  is  a  system  of  annual  parliaments,  the  members  of  which 
are  elected  by  the  suflfrages  of  the  branches  composing  the 
order.  As  the  sending  of  deputies  is  optional,  the  attendance 
varies  in  accordance  with  the  nature  of  the  principal  subjects  for 
discussion.  At  the  meeting  in  Edinburgh  last  year  of  the 
Foresters,  the  delegates  present  were  507  in  number,  and  361 
attended  the  Odd  Fellows  gathering  at  Ryde  (Isle  of  Wight)  in  the 
same  year.  The  powers  of  the  meeting  are  absolute,  and  it  is  the 
only  body  enabled  to  effect  any  alteration  in  the  general  rules  and 
working  of  the  society.  Though  all  sections  of  the  order  are 
•governed  by  the  general  rules,  districts  may  make  additional  ones 
if  consistent  with  these,  and  courts  or  lodges  possess  the  same 
privilege  so  long  as  their  rules  conform  to  the  district  regpilations. 
A  detailed  account  of  the  meeting  is  given  in  the  next  quarterly 
report  of  the  executive,  which  report  must  be  publicly  read  in  each 
branch,  so  that  thus  every  member  of  the  order  is  made  acquainted 
with  whatever  business  has  been  transacted  at  this  undoubtedly  the 
most  important  period  in  the  society's  annual  cc^eer.  Throughout 
both  orders  all  disputes  are  settled  by  arbitration.  The  system  of 
"  clearances,  travelling  cards,"  <fec.,  will  be  explained  when  the 
statistics  regarding  them  are  given.  The  efficiency  of  the  organi- 
sation of  these  orders  is  well  displayed  in  the  matter  of  returns. 
The  secretary  of  each  lodge  or  court  makes  out  carefuUy  all  the 
particulars  of  his  own  branch  required  by  the  schedule,  and  forwards 
the  same  to  the  district  secretary.  This  officer  then  examines 
the  return  of  each  of  these  subordinate  branches,  sees  that  it  is 
properly  filled  up,  tests  as  far  as  possible  its  accuracy,  and  then 
compiles  a  tabulation  of  the  whole,  and  forwards  it  to  the  secretary 
of  the  executive,  who  summarises  from  these  condensed  returns  all 
information  likely  to  be  either  instructive  or  interesting  to  the 
members. 

The  general  type  of  the  affiliated  society  is  fairly  set  out  in  the 
foregoing  description,  but  in  some  of  the  smaller  orders*  there  are 

*  The  affiliated  societies  are  aboat  seventy-five  innarober,  but  some  of  the  orders 
are  nnmericallj  very  weak,  indeed  not  more  than  forty  have  a  oonstitnency  exceeding 
1,000  members.  After  the  Manchester  Unity  of  Odd  Fellows  and  the  Ancient 
Order  of  Foresters,  the  largest  organisations  are — 

Number  of 
Member*  Rbont 
Grand  United  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  (20,000  abroad)    ....     95,000 

Order  of  Druids    65,000 

Ashton  Unity  of  Ancient  Shepherds 50,000 

National  Order  of  Odd  Fellows 45)OOo 

Nottingham  Ancient  Imperial  Order  of  Odd  Fellows 40,000 
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important  variations,  and,  whilst  in  some  the  organisation  of 
districts  does  not  exist,  in  others  the  funds  for  certain  benefits  are 
common  to  the  whole  society.  It  will  be,  therefore,  understood 
th&t  the  preceding  account  of  an  affiliated  order  is  only  strictly 
applicable  to  the  Manchester  Unity  of  Odd  Fellows  and  the  Ancient 
Order  of  Foresters. 

You  will  very  properly  wish  to  know  the  source  from  which  the 
&ctfi  in  this  paper  have  been  collated,  and  I  would  mention,  there- 
fore, that  they  have  been  compiled,  with  the  greatest  regard  to 
wcaracy,  from  the  quarterly  reports  and  other  documents  issued  by 
the  societies  within  the  last  thirty  years.  All  the  figures  in  these 
documents*  have,  as  far  as  possible,  been  most  carefully  checked, 
and  in  many  instances  tested  from  an  independent  source. 

It  will  render  the  statistics  easier  to  follow,  if,  at  any  rate  for 
the  principal  tables,  the  two  orders  are  dealt  with  separately.  If 
*nj  comparisons  are  requisite,  a  summary  of  the  facts  can  be  given. 
^  being  numerically  slightly  the  larger  order  of  the  two,  the 
^"^tochester  Unity  of  Odd  Fellows  will  be  taken  first. 

Pabt  II. 

In  the  year  1832  the  Manchester  Unity  of  Odd  Fellows  consisted  of 
eighty-two  districts,  embracing  561  lodges,  i^  ith  an  aggregate  of  3 1 ,042 
Members.  The  numerical  strength  of  the  order  from  that  date  very 
''pidly  increased,  until  on  the  Ist  January,  1846,t  the  members  in 
"*e  society  were  259,374  in  number.     Prior  io  the  year  1848  it  was 

*  niatter  of  great  difficulty  to  satisfactorily  ascertain  even  the 
^iiniber  of  members  in  the  order,  but  in  that  year  a  new  system 
**8  inaugurated;  and  particulars  published  in  the  quarterly  reports 
^  to  the  number  of  members,  initiations,  deaths,  secessions,  <&c. 
-^  practice  has  been  most  admirably  kept  up,  and  from  a  tabula- 
*Jon  of  the  records,  I  am  enabled  to  show  in  the  following  table 
^hat  has  been  the  numerical  development  of  the  society  since  the 
jear  1848  :— 

tod  tben  foUow  the  Bolton  Unity  of  Odd  Fellows,  United  Order  of  Druids,  the 
Trne  iTorites,  Sons  of  Temperance,  Rechabites,  &c.,  &c.,  and  then  others  of  still 
■Bailer  dimensions,  but  of  more  arrogant  titles,  as  "  The  Order  of  the  Knights  of 
"Malta,"  "  The  Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece,"  "  The  Most  Noble  Order  of  the  Ark," 
"The  Order  of  the  Peaceful  Dove,"  "The  Order  of  Romans,"  with  a  variety  in 
the  shape  of  the  "  Ancient  Order  of  Buffaloes." 

*  I  would  here  record  the  obligations  I  am  under  to  the  secretaries,  both  of  the 
orden  and  their  branches,  for  forwarding  to  me  for  years  past  the  reports  and 
other  doenments  issued  by  the  societies. 

t  I  find  that  from  the  1st  March,  1840,  to  1st  March,  18il,  no  less  than 
41,198  persons  appear  to  have  joined  the  society.  This  number  of  initiations  is 
in  in  ezoesM  of  that  attained  in  any  subsequent  year. 
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Number 

r^rt  Ibc  SocielT. 

HnnlMiof  DnthL 

of  Uembtn 

dnilDg 

ittt. 

1.1  J-u,,,. 

Singly. 

B,C.™. 

Hemberi. 

1848 .... 

349.161 

10,646 

13,666 

9,870 

1.380 

i,7ej" 

•49 .... 

234,+SiO 

9.732 

i",783 

*.76* 

1,807 

2,179 

'60 .,-, 

iili7S 

10,335t 

~    t 

3.501 

2,189 

1,809 

'61 .... 

!»!'.9rS 

10.217g 

8,663 

4,208 

1,45' 

1.816 

■62... 

1^5.194 

10.613 

5.581 

8,220 

1.56; 

1,948 

1853 .... 

^'f-Hi 

16.618 

2,915 

1,718 

1.885 

'64 .... 

131,218  _ 

18.836 

6!S76 

921 

1,768 

2,fa7 

'55,, 

140,4119  ■ 

21.819 

7,144 

842 

1,714 

2,070 

■66... 

25., 008 

23.546 

7,986 

824 

1,8  It 

1,918 

'57.,,. 

i6i,Bjj 

22.624 

4,3 ''5 

1,811 

3,077 

2,116 

1858 ... 

176,254. 

24,907 

9-583 

709 

3,196 

2374 

•59-... 

187, 5?3 

27.856 

5,848 

1,092 

3,175 

2,884 

■60,.., 

305,114 

26,841 

'o,943 

3,634 

2,649 

•61 .... 

316.115 

25,609 

^,146 

602 

3.73' 

2,639 

■62  ..., 

33  5. '45 

24,276 

12,511 

105 

3,852 

2,724 

1863  .... 

34',9.'3 

26.90011 

9,784 

1,258 

3,996 

2.780 

^64.... 

358,556 

28,458 

9,306 

950 

4,1:60 

2.997 

373,509 

29,744 

10,611 

619 

4,831 

2,987 

'66 '.'.'.' 

387,990 

31,462 

11,161 

1,424 

5,058 

3.411 

'67 .... 

405,155 

29,235 

13,581 

2,188 

4,978 

3,171 

18fi8 .... 

417,411 

27,873 

'4.374 

1,284 

!.'53 

8,094 

'69 ... 

415,095 

28,379 

1,010 

5,384 

S.1B9 

■70... 

4j4,ioo 

28,y39 

14)167 

1361 

5,+67 

8,887 

'71  „. 

44=,.' 75 

30,R83 

■  1,397 

1,346 

5,933 

8,489 

'72. 

458.159 

34.699 

'3,141 

2,336 

6,17' 

8,464 

1873... 

470.043 

33,893 

■  0.356 

7,010 

6,097 

3,638 

■74 ... 

481.630 

31.771 

",578 

1,615 

6,413 

3,773 

•76 ... 

496,519 

32.650 

15,026 

1,834 

6,916 

4,196 

'7C ... 

508,0.3 

~ 

~ 

~ 

~ 

~ 

•  As  no  record  of  Ibe  number  of  vriv™  djing  in  thi»  jeai  could  be  found  in 
the  quorterW  reports,  thin  number  bna  been  approiimated. 

t  lo  addition,  wren  lodge*,  containing  451  memben,  wore  readrniUed. 

%  From  a  different  method  of  returning  the  number  of  membera  tt  tbo  end 
of  the  year  being  now  adoptrd,  I  cannot  ascertoin  tlie  number  that  left  of  their 
indiridual  accord  in  this  jear. 

§  In  addition,  Bre  lodges,  containing  329  members,  were  readmitted. 

II  Ifett  increase  in  the  coloniee.  from  wbich  returna  not  complete — 


1863  .. 


1870  ,„ 
'71 ... 


■72  nett  decrewe  ... 


I,OJI 

4,57' 
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At  the  end  of  1845  serions  dissensions  arose  in  the  order,  and  so 
great  was  the  distrust  engendered  that  thongh  the  initiations  were 
at  the  rate  of  over  io,ooo  per  annum,  the  secessions  far  outnum- 
l)ered  them,  and  thus  the  numerical  strength  of  the  society  decreased, 
until  on  the  1st  January,  1853,  the  minimum  of  224,441  members 
was  attained.  From  a  financial  point  of  view  this  large  decrease  at 
that  period  in  the  numerical  force  of  the  unity  was  not  without 
Tery  material  advantage  to  the  society,  inasmuch  as  the  rates  o^ 
contribution  in  use  prior  to  the  Annual  Moveable  Committee  of 
Preston  in  1 853  were  very  far  from  being  adequate  for  the  benefits 
promised.  The  decrease  of  members  thus  operated  advantageously 
in  the  financial  interests  of  the  order.  Since  1853  the  members 
each  jear  have  increased  in  number,  and  on  the  1st  January,  1876, 
the  order  consisted  of  457  districts,  4,073  lodges,  and  508,013 
members,  dispersed  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  year  1853  a  very  sudden  rise 
occnrs  in  the  members  joining  the  society,  the  number  in  1852  being 
only  10,613  ^  against  16,618  in  the  subsequent  year.  This  is  to  be 
attributed  to  a  new  scale  of  initiation  fees  that  was  adopted  in  1853, 
&nd  though  it  was  in  force  but  a  short  period  of  that  year,  its 
popularity  was  attested  by  the  initiations  rising  so  much  above  the 
average  of  former  years.  Under  the  title  of  "left  the  society,"  the 
members  in  the  table  are  distnbuted  under  two  heads,  viz.,  **  singly  " 
^d  "by  causes  accounted  for."  The  distinction  is  that  under  the 
npst  head  those  members  only  are  included  whose  connection  with 
the  society  was  broken  by  an  individual  action  of  their  own,  that  is 
*o  say,  non-payment  of  their  subscription,  whilst  the  heading  "  by 
'causes  accounted  for"  embraces  those  whose  connection  with  the 
order  was  terminated  by  the  corporate  action  of  the  branch  as  a 
^hole.  In  a  subsequent  table,  dealing  with  the  lodges  that  have 
^^^^sed  to  exist,  the  matter  will  be  more  fully  entered  into,  and  the 
precise  cause  of  the  members  leaving  the  order  shown.  This  is  a 
very  important  point,  for  the  proportion  of  persons  whose  connec- 
tion with  a  benefit  society  has  been  dissolved  by  causes  otherwise 
than  their  owti  individual  action  is  much  overrated  in  the  public 
mind,  and  thus  unjust  obloquy  cast  upon  these  associations. 

The  results  in  the  preceding  table  are  summarised  in  the  follow- 
ing abstract,  wherein  the  facts  are  presented  for  quinquennial 
periods,  and  the  increase  per  cent,  in  the  numerical  strength  of  the 
Unity  shown.  In  the  five  years  following  1848  the  number  of 
members  decreased  about  one^tenth,  whilst  in  each  of  the  three 
subsequent  quinqucnniums  the  numerical  strength  of  the  society 
was  augmented,  on  an  average,  23  per  cent.  In  more  recent  years 
the  rate  of  increase  has  declined. 
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The  Manchester  Unity  of  Odd  Fdlows, 


Year. 

Number 
of  Members 

on  the 
1st  January. 

Initiations 

(6  Years). 

Nett 
Increase 

in 
Cokonics 
(5  Years). 

Members 

Died 
(5  Years). 

Left 

the  Society 

(5  Years). 

Inereaoe 
per  Cent.  i«  tht 

Namerieal 

Stremtli  of  the 

Unity. 

1848 

249,261 
224,441 
276,254 

342,953 
417422 
470,043 

61,542* 
102,943 
129,389 
145,799 
150,573 

13,886 
6,983 

12,392 
14,108 
17,788 
23,423 
28408 

64.751 
37,022 

44.90a 

61,793 
76,827 

'53 

9^7 

(deerease) 

23-085 

'58 

'63 

24145 

'68 

21-714 

'73 

12*606 

1848-73  1 
(25  yw.)/ 

— 

580,246 

20,869 

95,819 

285,295 

— 

1876 

508/)  1 3 

98,314 

6,501 

19,426 

47419 

8-078 

*  Members  in  twelve  lodges  readmitted  781. 


The  development  of  the  order  from  the  year  1848  may  be  finally 
viewed  in  the  following  condensed  summary : — 


Number  of  members  on  1st  1  ^ 

January,  1848  /  *^9,26i 

Initiations 678,560 

Increase  in  colonies,  &c.  27,370 

Headmitted    781 


Total  955,972 


„ 


Lodges  closed  19,997 

seceded    16,812 

suspended    21^26 

expelled  2,837 

Deaths  115,245 

Voluntary  resignations    271 ,842 

Number  of  memben  on  1st  1  ^  o 

January,  1876  /  -^°*'®'' 

Total 955.992 


This  balance  sheet,  as  it  may  be  termed,  affords  a  very  good  idea 
of  the  important  extent  of  this  organisation  of  the  working  classes. 
As  might  be  expected,  the  item  '*  voluntary  resignations"  is  high, 
but  those  well  acquainted  with  friendly  societies  are  aware  that  the 
percentage  of  members  allowing  their  membership  to  lapse  through 
non-payment  of  contribution  is  always  large;  especially  among  ^e 
younger  members. 

The  rates  per  cent,  of  initiation,  mortality,  and  secession  for  the 
whole  order  can  be  computed  from  the  figures  already  exhibited, 
and  are  as  follows*: — 


1877.]       Friendly  Societies  (Odd  FeOows  and  Foresters). 
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Tean. 

Initiatiom. 

MortaUty. 

Seceision. 

1848-62 

4*476 
8*322 
8*328 
7*651 

6833 
6*701 

1*076 
1141 
1*146 
1*229 
r275 
1*324 

5*624 

2*993 
2*890 

3*243 
3*486 
3*232 

•53-57 

*68-62 

•63-^7 

•68-72 

•7^75 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  in  viewing  the  above  rates,  that  thej 
are  to  some  slight  extent  understated,  as  instead  of  the  actual  facts 
for  some  of  the  colonies,  &c.,  as  to  the  initiations,  deaths,  and 
secessions,  only  the  nett  increase  in  the  number  of  members  has 
been  retomed.  The  error,  however,  is  of  no  great  magnitude,  and 
vonld  only  affect  the  rates  from  1863.  In  1866,  of  the  total 
members  in  the  society,  under  5  per  cent,  were  abroad,  and  at  the 
piesent  date  even  the  proportion  is  but  8  per  cent. 

Hitherto  the  unity  as  a  whole  has  been  regarded.  I  now  propose 
dealing  only  with  those  members  resident  in  the  United  Eangdom. 
Aa  abeady  stated,  from  the  beginning  of  the  year  1848  various  facts 
as  to  the  initiations,  deaths,  <&c.,  in  the  society  have  been  published 
^  the  quarterly  reports,  but  it  was  not  until  1863  that  these  par- 
iiciilars  were  given  in  such  a  form  that  the  details  for  England, 
Ireland,  Wales,  and  Scotland  could  be  separately  ascertained.  In 
the  next  table,  therefore,  is  shown  the  development  in  the  United 
Kingdom  of  the  Manchester  Unity  of  Odd  Fellows  from  the  year 
1863:^ 

Tabu  R — The  Proaress  in  the  Untied  Kingdom  since  the  Year  1863 
of  Vie  Manchester  Unity  of  Odd  Fellows, 


T«r. 

Number 
of  Mcniben 

JaBoary. 

Tnitia. 

tiODfl. 

Left  the 
Society. 

Kumber  of 
Deaths. 

Sum  Paid  on  Death  of 

Members. 

Wives. 

Members. 

Wives. 

1863 
•64 
'65 
'66 
'67 

1868 
'69 
70 
71 
72 

1873 
74 
•75 
76 

329,608 

341.364 
355»o<5 
368,807 
381,725 

390,466 
397.728 

405.135 
412,861 

423,868 

436,918 
447.348 
459.5 « 3 
468,387 

26,900 
28,468 
29,744 
31,462 
29,235 

27,873 
28,379 
28,939 
30,683 
34,699 

33,893 
31,771 
32,650 

11,148 
10,247 

11,121 
13,486 

i5»5i6 

15.458 
15.588 
15.746 

13,743 
15.478 

17.366 

>3.t93 
16,860 

3,996 
4,560 
4,831 
5,058 
4,978 

5,153 
5,384 
5,467 
5,933 
6,171 

6,097 
6,413 
6,916 

* 

2,780 
2,997 
2,967 
3,4" 
3.171 

3.094 
3.189 
3.337 
3.489 
3.464 

3,538 
3.773 
4.195 

£       s,     d. 
38,803  16    - 
44,919    5    - 
46,255    6    - 
49,652  10    - 
48,976  15    2 

50,851  15    6i 
53,204  16    - 
54,274  17    - 
58,513    6    - 
61,642    8    - 

60,999  16    - 
64,516  11    - 
70,108    7    - 

£        8.    d, 

16,315   17     - 
18,193     9     - 

18,178     2     - 

20,249     6     - 

19,100     5     - 

18,215     4     - 
19,322   15     - 
20,141    16     - 
21,132   13     - 
20,776    5    - 

21,355  '7    - 
22,357     3    - 
24,756     9    - 

VOL.   XL.      PAST  I. 
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Grouping  the  facta  together  for  periods  of  fire  jeata,  the  follow- 

\fr  aoalvBis  reanlta : — 


T«i-. 

Vtmbtn. 

.«.„. 

Dnthi. 

L«ftll«Sodrt,. 

Cent.  IB 

1863 

319.608 
3,0^6 

+68,387 

146,799 
150,673 
98,314 

I3.4») 
28,108 
19,416 

61,B18 
?«.013 
47,419 

■!-4«4 

.l«9« 

J-iei 

- 

394,688 

To,9ST 

1S4,9W 

- 

Of  the  184,950  members  who  left  the  order,  as  shown  &bove,  the 


„      eipoUcd 


t«o,jis 
184,950 


The  rates  per  cent,  of  initiattoo,  moTtelity,  and  secession  in  the 
United  Kingdom  during  the  periods  nnder  review  were : — 


Tnn. 

IniUUwii. 

ll«t.lilT. 

Stoma. 

8-069 
7"333 

1-296 
1-969 
1-^9 

3-405 
3'*88 

Some  idea  can  be  gathered  of  the  nnmber  of  married  men 
among  the  members,  from  a.  comparison  of  the  proportion  of  the 
deaths  of  wives  to  the  deaths  of  members : — 


,„. 

sitioor 

Wli«'  DeaUu  (0 

irmfp  Sam  fMUOtMlh  at 

Hcmba. 

Vila. 

0-6J4 

o'S9o 
0-591 

£     ..    d. 
9    U    8 
9    18   a 
10      6    1 

£      *.    d. 

5    «»    - 
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Tims  on  an  average  lo/.  are  paid  on  the  death  of  a  member  and 
6L  on  the  death  of  a  wife. 

The  next  table  (Table  C),  which  is  of  a  most  comprehensive 
character,  involved  an  immense  amount  of  labour  in  its  preparation. 
Pttrticnlars  are  given  of  the  number  of  members,  initiations,  deaths, 
and  secessions  for  the  years  1863-67,  1868-72,  and  1873-75,  in 

(a)  Every  county  in  England ; 

(6)  Divisions  of  England,  the  counties  being  grouped  together 

according  to  the  arrangement  adopted  in  the  census,  <Jbo. ; 
{c)  England,  Wales,  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  the  Channel  Islands, 

each  separately; 
{d)  And  finally,  for  the  United  Kingdom  as  a  whole. 

Tbe  county  in  every  case  is  determined  by  the  locality  of  the 
majority  of  the  branches  in  the  district,  and  though  undoubtedly 
tlie  districts  sometimes  extend  into  more  than  one  county,  yet 
roaghly  speaking,  the  vast  majority  of  the  members  will  be  located 
in  the  county  to  which  the  district  is  allotted,  and  as  the  same 
g^graphidd  distribution  is  kept  to  each  year,  the  error  is  as  much 
»8  possible  minimised.     The  loss  from  members  leaving  the  order 

• 

w  sometimes  underrated  in  the  table,  from  branches  excluded  in 
previous  years  for  non-compliance  with  the  unity  laws  being  sub- 
sequently reinstated  after  complying  with  the  regulations.  This 
^ould  not  afEect  the  number  of  initiations,  but  by  increasing  the 
npmber  of  members  returned  at  the  expiration  of  the  year,  would 
'^dnce  the  apparent  loss  from  members  leaving.  As  no  record  of 
the  reinstatements  can  be  gathered,  the  exact  extent  of  this  error 
^^'^ot  be  determined ;  it  would  not  practically,  however,  much 
*ftct  the  accuracy  of  the  figures  given  in  the  table  under  the  head 
of  "left  the  sociely,*'  inasmuch,  as  will  be  perceived  from  a  subse- 
quent table,  the  number  of  branches  at  any  one  time  under  "sus- 
"  pension  "  is  not  very  great. 

It  was  thought  preferable  to  attempt  some  geographical  classi- 
Bcation  of  the  counties  than  to  merely  arrange  them  in  their 
alphabetical  order.  The  classification  adopted  by  the  General 
Register  Office  for  the  returns  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages  in 
England  and  Wales,  which  is  similar  to  the  distribution  of  the 
counties  maintained  in  the  census  reports,  was  considered  the  most 
fitting.  Inquiry  is  often  made  as  to  the  proportion  of  the  popula- 
tion of  this  country  that  makes  any  provision  against  illness  and 
distress,  and  the  table  that  follows  will  enable  a  rough  approxima- 
tion to  be  arrived  at  for  various  sections  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
If  to  these  results  be  added  the  fisicts  in  Table  G,  the  particulars 
for  no  less  than  7^456  societies  will  be  presented,  that  is  about 
one-third  of  the  total  numbers  of  friendly  societies  in  this  country. 
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Table  C.—Th»  MamAeiter  Utiits  of  Odd  FtBom. 


leSMT. 

Coontla. 

iwt. 

.^ 

IMhL 

LdKhtSuMr. 

m 

8omtk-Ea,Ur»- 
Emb 

^. 

Berk! 

6,1.0 

1.807 

3,89* 

M9J 

*,478 

8,868 
8,886 
2,601 

318 
1(16 

]6i 

"58 

S,OH 
762 

1,470 
960 
892 

8,301 
4^7 

7.7o< 
5.9SJ 
4.044 

2,.6j+ 

16,146 

i.ijS 

6428 

304'J 

17.84s 
M3S 
i,o«S 
88T 
3.841 
»74 

?79 
419 
799 

1.066 
132 
861 

1.627 

67 

70 
48 

2 

165 

6.987 
161 
102 
277 
80S 
84 
477 
430 

4^0 

3.5*4 

JO.' 95 

18,470 

1.84^ 

7,770 

3J.OS1 

S<ut*rm~ 

<.<J8 

4.849 
10.698 

638 
1,914 
4^61 

65 
549 

W7 
810 
8,512 

1.344 
5.74; 
11.J8B 

.6,«8S 

7,403 

815 

8.689 

19.674 

Somli-TTtfUrM- 

1,150 

907 
.,+o< 

2,036 
1.997 
4,040 
1,038 
781 

141 

lOJ 

169 

68C 

1.084 
1.486 
418 
274 

\^t 

M.J51 

9,891 

654 

8.746 

.6.74. 

Wtt  Midland— 

5474 
4.?87 

',f.l 

10^90 
J.358 
9,198 

2,738 
2,784 
668 
8,220 
6.090 
1,296 
4.181 

114 

170 
77 

445 

685 
634 

1,214 
1,849 
822 
911 

1JB8 

6,«74 
5,901 

au" - 

9^1 

3.S+i 
10.91* 

4i,ji8 

19,817 

1.657 

8,710 

50.778 

77.'}        Friendly  Soddies  (Odd  FeUoica  and  Foresters), 
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9m 

eA«  Untied  Kingdom  nnce  Ut  January^  1863. 

1868-72. 

1873-76. 

- 

DMtha. 

Left 
the  Society. 

Number  of 

Members, 

Itt  January, 

1873. 

InitUtaoni. 

Deatbg. 

Left 
tlwSodety. 

Number  of 

Memben, 

lit  January, 

1870. 

1 
1 
) 
L 

428 

231 
388 

384 
190 

2,190 
1,216 
1,542 
1,883 
1,136 

9.427 

5.559 
8,025 

8,138 
5.189 

2,841 
1,682 
1,084 
2,936 
1,593 

281 
170 
264 
282 

152 

1,419 

904 

1,632 

1,092 

789 

10,568 
6,167 
7.213 
9.700 

5.841 

1 

1,621 

7,967 

36,338 

10,136 

1,149 

5,836 

39489 

L 
8 

L 
1 
i 
L 
i 
T 

1.473 
107 

75 
78 

255 
21 

167 

189 

7,820 
181 
192 
278 
442 
68 
458 
609 

25.382 
2,820 

1.556 
1,918 

5.205 

346 
2,832 

4.293 

6,614 
643 
300 
821 

1,091 

24 

728 

759 

1,047 
66 

54 

65 

230 

12 

96 
140 

3,995 
217 
104 
329 
193 
12 
254 
399 

26,854 
3.180 
1,698 

2.345 

5.873 

346 

3.210 

4.5*3 

B 

2.365 

9,938 

44.352 

10,880 

1,710 

5,503 

48,019 

8 

1 
S 

324 
650 

173 

707 
2,691 

1,628 

7.085 

14.392 

477 
1,628 
3,386 

«4 

221 

454 

178 

581 

2,032 

1.863 

7.911 
15.292 

L 

1.039 

8,571 

23.105 

5,491 

739 

2,791 

25,066 

A 
L 

198 
161 
356 
83 
131 

703 

1,428 

1,334 

424 

384 

5.125 

4.483 

7,714 
1.889 

2,053 

1,305 

1,669 

1,895 

761 

486 

168 
112 

213 

59 
100 

684 
660 
974 
274 
263 

5.578 
5.380 
8422 

2,317 
2,186 

A 

929 

4,273 

21,264 

6,116 

652 

2,846 

23.883 

7 
A 
B 
1 
A 
» 

456 

350 

97 

515 
886 

240 

762 

1,513 
1,566 

263 
1,916 
2,504 

687 
1,970 

9,102 

7,111 

1,920 

10,692 

13.855 

4,394 

12,082 

2,801 
1,890 
569 
2,013 
3,370 
1,068 
2,366 

339 
289 

67 

399 
640 

213 

555 

1,465 
914 
268 
952 

1,892 
472 

1,118 

10,109 
7,798 
2,149 

11,354 

15.193 
4,797 

12,779 

1 

3.306 

10,418 

59.156 

14,086 

2,502 

6,661 

64,179 

Nbisqh — iSottM  Statiftiet  of  the  Affiiiattd  Order*  of      [Uar. 

Table  C-  The  ifancAater  Unity  of  Odd  FeOovt.    Progrm 


1863-67. 

CoiUliM. 

Numlict  at 
lit  JunuHj, 

iDitiMlou. 

tXathi. 

LcRlhiSKielT. 

Nmhemf 
litJuur;, 

North  Midlaml— 

6,194 

1 16 

6.8;, 

6,457 

2,659 
93 

3,130 
2.117 
3,776 

35+ 
'S 
359 
404 
874 

872 
11 
1.168 
1.008 
1.061 

7.717 

Ji,8cfi 

11,775 

I,C06 

4,120 

38,455 

*«r(i.jr«(«r»- 

60,410 

4.563 

16,299 

986 
SAT 

1,891 
8,965 

'AS, 

71,61' 

19,S52 

6,457 

10,856 

75- '60 

Tortihire— 

3i.°54 

16,513 

4.111 

6,227 

S7.'l4 

Xoftl^n— 

9,1,' 3 
3,104 
4-K9? 
2.784 

6,203 

2,675 
1,785 
633 

610 
117 
318 
■63 

2,097 
642 
983 
634 

li,Ji» 
4.910 
5.J7" 

Northumb^ittnd    ... 
CumbcrUnd   

10.018 

10.299 

^,318 

4,256 

1+730 

299,591 
13,491 

3,939 

129,168 
11,837 
1,003 
3.720 
1,071 

11,119 
.,69. 

86 
301 
"S 

56,402 
8,931 

674 
1,253 

258 

3Si."9 
^,70« 
1,14s 
5-10* 

329,608 

1*5,709 

iMiJ 

61,518 

390466 

•  Tlie  actual  lo: 
1874.    Thia  would  1 


in  tbia  countj  from  momben  leaving  the  NKiety  cannot  b«  MOW' 
it  affect  the  initiatiops,  but  bj  increasing  the  number  of  monUn 
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xktkt  United  Kingdom  since  \$t  January,  1863 — Contd. 


1868*72. 

1873-75. 

liwti.t;«.« 

DmUm. 

Left 

UMSooetf. 

Number  of 

Mentben, 

lit  January, 

1873. 

InitiaUoiii. 

Deaths. 

Left 
the  Sodetj. 

Number  of 

Membera, 

Ist  January, 

1876. 

2,784 
124 
2,560 
1^ 
il41 

494 

9 

463 

1,062 

1,140 
38 
1,413 
1,143 
2,539 

8,877 
270 

9,»38 
7,372 

15,459 

1,683 
107 
1,495 
1,127 
2,658 

359 
8 

332 

763 

632 

85 

919 

652 

• 

9,569 

334 
9,382 

7,5^1 
17,382 

11,464 

2,530 

6,273 

41,116 

7,070 

1,788 

2,210 

44,188 

4745 
14,469 

1,191 

5,989 

2,268 
8,790 

15,163 
60,973 

2.817 
8,971 

751 
3,879 

1,585 
4,234 

15,644 
61,831 

19,214 

7,180 

11,058 

76,136 

11,788 

4,630 

5,819 

77,475 

15.173 

4,<55« 

8,627 

59,012 

9,544 

3,080 

6,095 

59,381 

5,383 

1378 

2421 

746 

817 

325 
378 

193 

2,739 

1,148 

621 

450 

13,556 
5*315 

6,493 
2,823 

3,613 

1,131 

1,626 

382 

506 
242 

285 
122 

1,419 
690 
603 
177 

15,244 
5,614 
7,231 
2,906 

10428 

i,7«3 

4,958 

28,187 

6,762 

1,155 

2,789 

30,995 

128,961 

14,154 

600 

5,714 

1,144 

25,341 
2,100 

74 

444 
149 

67,083 

6,628 

705 

1,185 

412 

388,666 

35,132 

1, 06  6 

9,189 

2,865 

81,863 
10,544 

394 
4,568 

945 

17,405 
1,496 

60 

336 

129 

40,449 
4,223 

329 
2,182 

236 

412,675 

39,957 

1,071 

11,239 
3,445 

150,573 

28,108 

76,013 

436,918 

98,314 

19,426 

47,419 

468,387 

tiiwd,  from  a  numbor  of  branches  that  bad  bepn  preyiouBlj  suspended  being  reinstated  in 
Kttomed  at  the  expiration  of  the  year,  would  reduce  the  apparent  loss  from  members 
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The  development  of  the  order  in  Tariona  BectionA  of  the  United 
Kingdom  can  be  eaailj  traced  in  Table  C.  Whilst  Odd  Fellowahiii 
does  not  appear  to  make  mnch  headvay  in  Ireland,  in  Wales  it  is 
progreeamg  rapidly,  and  in  Scotland  has  nearly  trebled  its  members 
since  1863.  In  England  the  greatest  relative  increment  in  the 
nnmber  of  membeni  appears  in  the  South- Western  division,  the 
least  in  the  North- Western.  If  instead  of  the  increase  per  cent. 
the  largest  actual  addition  to  the  numerical  strength  is  retarded, 
this  will  be  fonnd  in  the  West  Midland  counties,  the  least  in  tlie 
North -Western.  Turning  to  the  counties  themselves,  whilst  the 
members  have  remained  stationary  in  Lancashire,  in  Oxfordshire 
and  Cornwall  they  have  been  increased  nearly  threefold. 

The  table  is  of  much  interest  as  enabling  many  valuable  com- 
parisons to  be  made  between  one  county  and  any  other,  or  with  the 
order  in  the  United  Kingdom  as  a  whole.  Rates  of  initiation, 
mortality,  and  secession  can  also  be  deduced,  as  the  mean  of  the 
members  living  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  quinqnennitun 
will  fairly  represent  the  years  of  risk.  In  connection  with  the 
rates  of  mortality  and  secession.  Table  J  should  be  oonsulted,  as  age 
has  an  important  bearing  on  these  points.  The  ratio  of  sec«saionB 
to  initiations  will  repay  investigation,  as  some  of  the  conntieB 
present  curious  results  on  the  subject. 

Namerons  inaccurate  statements  have  from  time  to  time  appealed 
as  to  the  number  of  Odd  Fellows'  lodges  that  have  from  one  caoee 
or  another  come  to  grief.  In  most  instances  the  average  duration 
of  the  branches  has  been  much  underrated.  That  misapprehensions 
on  the  subject  should  exist  is  perhaps  to  no  slight  extent  acconnted 
for  by  the  difficulty  of  anyone  outside  the  societies  obtaining  accurate 
information.  However,  the  facte  have  been  most  carefully  investi. 
gated,  and  the  number  of  lodges  that  have  ceased  to  exist  is  the 
Bubjuct  of  the  next  table.  The  facts  are  given  from  the  year  1848, 
and  are  recorded  under  the  heads  of  "  closed,"  "  seceded," 
"  suspendoil,"  "expelled,"  and  "amalgamated."  Under  " closed " 
are  cliuiHcd  all  those  branches  that  have  ceased  to  exist  from  ft 
"division  of  their  funds,"  "  want  of  funds,"  "  want  of  members," 
&c.  For  the  few  years  following  I84S,  when  the  faith  of  the 
momliors  in  the  stability  of  the  order  was  so  strongly  shaken,  the 
branches  that  divided  their  funds,  and  also  those  that  seceded  from 
the  unity,  were  veiy  nnmerons.  Of  the  lodges  that  have  seceded, 
some  sulweqncntly  divided  their  funds,  others  formed  isolated 
friendly  societies,  whilst  others  again  founded  new  affiliated  orden. 
The  insponBions  occur  mainly  for  n^lect  in  making  Hie  Tetnnu 
oallml  fur  by  the  executive,  but  any  breach  of  the  general  laws  lays 
n  branch  o)M>n  to  it.  For  a  gross  violation  of  the  nnilj  regnlationfl 
till)  lodge  is  expelled. 
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Tabls  D.— TAe  Manchester  Unity  of  Odd  FsUovm,    Lodges  Ceased  to 

Exist 


CloMd. 

Seceded. 

Suspended. 

Expelled. 

Ammlgsmated. 

\m. 

Lodges. 

Mem* 

IW'B. 

Lodfef. 

Mem- 
ben. 

Lodges. 

Mem. 
bers. 

Lodges. 

Mem- 
bers. 

Lodges. 

Meni> 
bers. 

1848 

138 

5»562 

81 

1,710 

27 

1,586 

6 

512 

... 

,_^ 

'49 

69 

2,372 

24 

1,637 

18 

591 

3 

154 

24 

483 

'60 

78 

1,809 

82 

1,641 

— 

1 

51 

30 

'51 

40 

1,422 

23 

1,637 

18 

1,012 

4 

137 

36 

— 

'62 

87 

"^447 

11 

537 

11 

1,011 

4 

225 

16 

— 

1858 

41 

1,428 

11 

689 

11 

654 

2 

'44 

21 

421 

'54 

15 

539 

— 

— 

8 

336 

1 

46 

20 

'56 

22 

5>7 

7 

286 

— 

— 

2 

39 

19 

— 

'56 

9 

>23 

3 

^S 

8 

587 

2 

H9 

5 

105 

'57 

18 

416 

9 

899 

8 

452 

2 

44 

3 

1858 

U 

620 

_ 

._ 

2 

55 

1 

34 

5 

57 

'59 

17 

474 

7 

397 

2 

154 

3 

67 

5 

85 

'60 

17 

399 

5 

48+ 

4 

335 

2 

45 

4 

'61 

12 

373 

— 

3 

179 

1 

50 

14 

270 

'6S{ 

8 

105 

— 

— 

— 

—^ 

— 

10 

HI 

1863 

19 

354 

... 

._ 

10 

904 

^^ 

— 

20 

392 

'64 

6 

91 

5 

361 

7 

498 

— 

— 

9 

161 

'66 

10 

299 

— 

4 

220 

— 

— 

19 

460 

'66 

11 

129 

10 

705 

3 

128 

4 

462 

7 

358 

'67 

5 

89 

16 

1,653 

6 

368 

4 

78 

18 

521 

1868 

11 

224 

6 

239 

6 

821 

_ 

— 

10 

200 

*69 

11 

238 

2 

50 

12 

722 

— 

— 

11 

179 

'70 

6 

83 

7 

804 

10 

849 

2 

125 

10 

132 

'71 

7 

428 

8 

586 

2 

264 

1 

68 

18 

465 

•72 

6 

112 

11 

»62 

17 

1,362 

-^ 

— 

16 

539 

1878 

8 

167 

5 

574 

64 

6,175 

2 

94 

11 

28^ 

'74 

6 

55 

7 

533 

8 

873 

1 

154 

9 

174 

75 

10 

122 

6 

463 

7 

1,090 

1 

«59 

12 

3i8 

The  resalts  exhibited  in  the  table  are  condensed  in  the  following 
*tapact. 


Closed. 

Seceded. 

Suspended. 

Expelled. 

Amsl. 

Yesis. 

Lodges. 

Mem- 
bers. 

Lodges. 

Mem< 
bers. 

Lodges. 

Mem> 
bers. 

Lodges. 

Mem. 
bers. 

gamated 
Lodges. 

184W2.... 
•68-67.... 
'68-62.... 
'68-67.... 
•»-72.... 
'78-75.... 

867 
105 
68 
51 
41 
24 

12,612 
3,023 

1,97 1 
962 

1,085 
344 

121 
30 
12 
30 
33 
18 

7,162 

1,939 
881 

2,719 
2,541 
1,57c 

74 
35 
11 
SO 

47 
79 

4,200 
2,029 

723 
2,118 
4»oi8 
8,138 

18 
9 
7 
8 
3 
4 

1,079 
422 
196 

540 
193 
407 

106 
68 
38 
73 
64 
32 

646 

19,997 

244 

16,812 

276 

21,226 

49 

2,837 

381 
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It  thus  appears  that  since  1848 

64G  lodgea  with  19,997  mdmbera  hars  doaed. 
144  „  16,811  ,,  leceded. 

276  „  iiiiiti  „  been  ■(upended 

4?  »  1.837  »  »    eipolled. 


Besides  these  1,1  ij  lodges,  381  weak  brsiicbes  have  ajnalgamated. 
Undoabtedly  many  of  Uie  lodges  that  hare  closed  were  opened  in 
thinly  populated  places,  and  thns  not  enabled  to  obtain  sufficient 
members  to  place  them  in  good  worldng  condition.  How  few  the 
members  were  in  many  of  the  branches  that  hare  ceased  to  exist, 
a  perusal  of  the  table  will  exhibit.  Thns  the  lodges  retomed  as 
amalgamating,  is  in  every  respect  a  good  feature,  as  consolidating 
and  strengthening  the  anity.  I  have  not  been  enabled  to  ascertain 
how  many  of  the  lodges  "  suspended  "  snbseqaently  renewed  their 
connection  with  the  order  by  complying  with  the  genoral  laws,  bat 
nndonbtedly  some  have  done  so. 

In  1863,  in  consequence  of  some  statements  that  had  recently 
appeared  as  to  the  average  duration  of  Odd  Fellow  lodges,  the 
executive  of  the  order  caused  a  careful  inquiry  to  be  made  as  to 
tho  existence  of  the  first  100  lodges  opened  in  the  society.  It  was 
found  that  only  11  of  these  branohes  bad  ceased  to  belong  to  the 
order,  some  having  closed,  others  seceded.  The  average  duration  at 
that  period  of  the  existing  lodges  was  a  little  over  forty-three  years. 
Taking  into  account  the  12  branches  that  had  ceased  to  belong  to 
the  order  would  only  reduce  the  average  to  forty  years. 

From  an  inquiry  made  in  1866  it  appeared  that  by  May,  1632, 
598  lodges  bad  been  opened  in  the  order;  that  of  these  37  had  then 
closed,  and  that  during  a  period  of  thirty-three  and  a  half  yean, 
via.,  frt»m  May,  1832,  to  January,  1866,  87  lodges  out  of  the  561 
then  existing  had  closed,  and  36  seceded. 

It  is  from  the  practice  of  one  or  more  branches  seceding  and 
setting  np  new  affiliated  orders,  in  which  the  special  gronnd  of  com- 
plaint with  the  parent  society  that  has  brought  about  the  secession 
shall  be  avoided,  that  there  arises  so  much  similarity  in  the  nomen- 
clature of  the  affiliated  societies,  there  being  not  less  than  35  orders 
of  Odd  Fellows  and  4  of  Foresters.  The  nnmerical  strength  ai 
many  of  these  societies  is  under  1,000  members. 

In  connection  with  the  question  of  branches  that  have  ceased  to 
exist,  it  should  be  observed  that  if,  when  a  lodge  is  compelled  to 
close  for  want  of  funds,  or  breaks  up  and  divides  its  fnnds,  or  ifi 
suspended  or  expelled  for  not  strictly  oonfonning  with  the  d 
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of  the  pit^ier  consiitnted  authoiitiea  of  the  order,  it  can  be  shown 
that  any  indiTidaal  member  not  only  took  no  part  in  such  proceed- 
ings, but  did  his  best  to  counteract  them,  his  membership  in  the 
order  is  not  forfeited,  but  he  may  become  what  is  designated  a  unity 
member.  The  practical  effect  of  this  is  to  turn  the  central  executive 
into  a  lodge  for  these  members,  such  paying  their  contributions 
thereto  and  withdrawing  their  benefits  therefrom,  if  necessary  a 
levy  being  made  annually  on  the  whole  order  for  the  provision  of 
the  latter.  The  amount  that  may  be  levied  in  this  manner  is 
however  restricted,  not  being  allowed  to  exceed  a  given  limit  per 
member.  This  proviso  merits  particular  attention,  as  it  is  from  an 
ignorance  of  it  that  the  fallacy  is  prevalent  that  the  whole  order 
collectively  is  responsible  for  the  capacity  to  perfonn  its  promises 
of  each  individual  branch.  That  every  branch  should  be  merely 
rapoxisible  for  the  liabilities  it  individually  insures  is  clearly  the 
only  correct  principle  for  all  practical  purposes ;  each  section  should 
be  80  constituted  as  to  be  prepared  to  stand  or  {all  by  its  own 
merits,  otherwise  there  would  be  no  incentive  to  judicious  manage- 
ment and  the  careful  supervision  that  some  of  the  risks,  sickness 
ttpeciafly,  call  for.  Those  branches  who  had  been  neglectful  and 
onthrifty  themselves  would  reap  the  results  of  the  real  prudence 
and  thrift  of  others. 

Pabt  III. 

On  the  1st  January,  1846,  the  Ancient  Order  of  Foresters  con- 
nitedof  i6i  districts,  1,614  courts,  and  76,990  members.  It  has 
gone  on  year  by  year  increasing  the  number  of  its  branches  and 
members  until,  on  the  1st  January,  1876,  it  had  275  districts, 
4,523  courts,  and  491,196  members. 

Though  a  continuous  record  has  been  kept  of  the  number  of 
members  in  the  order,  until  1855  I  can  find  no  particulars  of  the 
initiations,  deaths,  &c.,  and  none,  I  believe,  were  ever  tabulated. 
In  that  year,  for  the  first  time,  were  these  facts  exhibited  in  the 
quarterly  reports  of  the  society,  and  the  practice  was  maintained 
fi>r  six  years,  when  from  some  unexplained  cause  it  ceased,  and  a 
Uank  of  five  years  occurs,  after  which  an  end  very  properly  was 
pot  to  this  state  of  things,  and  for  the  future  a  complete  record  kept 
of  the  members,  their  initiations,  deaths,  secessions,  &c.  That  this 
blank  should  occur  is  much  to  bo  regretted,  as  it  destroys  the 
continuity  of  the  resolts  presented  in  the  table,  but  my  efibrts  to 
obtain  the  requisite  facts  have  not  met  with  success. 

The  progress  of  the  order  since  the  year  1846  is  displayed  in  the 
aooompanying  table : — 
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Table  E.— 

The  Progr 

ew  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  Foresters  since  the  \ 

rear  1846. 

Left  the  SocietT. 

Number  of  Deaths. 

Numb< 

Number 

Initiations 

Members 

of 

Year. 

J 

of 

during 

Bflinstated. 

By  Causes 

Honon 

Members. 

the  Year. 

Singly. 

Accounted 
for. 

Members. 

Wires. 

Membe 

Ist  Jan. 

1846 

76,990 

,» 

•47 

83»493 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

}i 

'48 

84»472 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

it 

'49 

80,490 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

it 

'60 

80,089 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Itt  Jan. 

1851 

841348 

— 

..i. 

— 

— ^ 

f» 

'52 

891875 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

» 

'53 

94.323 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1.09( 

If 

•54 

100,556 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1,02( 

it 

'55 

>05i753 

14,053 

— 

4,517 

267 

1,270 

1,008 

1,22^ 

Itt  Jan. 

1856 

H3i752 

17,746 

ii572 

5,728 

623 

1,296 

1,018 

1,40< 

ft 

'57 

"5i423 

17,517 

— 

6,085 

454 

1,400 

1,055 

1,52( 

II 

'58 

i35iOO< 

21,020 

— 

5,496 

491 

1,472 

1,124 

1,60: 

II 

'59 

148,562 

28,039 

— 

5,806 

602 

1,617 

1,240 

2,01( 

II 

'60 

168,576 

30,129 

— 

6,069 

1,282 

1,770 

1,337 

2,45i 

Ist  Jan. 

1861 

189,584 

— 

.._ 

^. 

_ 

— 

— ^ 

2m 

II 

'62 

207,933 

— 

— 

— 

« — 

— 

— 

3,67] 

II 

'63»  . ... 

228,026 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4,14j 

Itt  Dec. 

'63 

250,703 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4,82$ 

II 

'64 

277,746 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

5,20J 

Itt  Dee. 

1865 

301,077 

41,442t 

724 

17,015 

2i722 

3,238 

2,247 

5,88< 

i» 

'66 

321,253 

38,652 

I1307 

20,052 

1,824 

3,206 

2,195 

6,06< 

II 

'67 

336,791 

36,268 

555 

20,079 

1,883 

3,333 

2,317 

6,62< 

II 

'68 

349,022 

38,459 

788 

20,352 

3,246 

3,530 

2,383 

7,14i 

It 

'69 

361,735 

39,859 

1,400 

21,789 

2,099 

3,816 

2,484 

7,46^ 

Itt  Dec. 

1870 

376,663 

42,673 

889 

19,122 

2,111 

4,099 

2,976 

7,67: 

II 

'71 

396,244 

48,160 

1,814 

18,999 

2,973 

4,531 

2,752 

8,15' 

II 

'72 

421,988 

49,905 

1,070 

20,397 

4,559 

4,421 

2,864 

8,77< 

II 

'73 

446,888 

47,901 

I1230 

21,763 

3,547 

4,666 

3,220 

9,44: 

II 

'74t  .... 

468,495 

51,203 

1,920 

23,477 

2^*78 

5,658 

3,594 

10,01J 

Itt  Jan. 

1876 

491,196 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

10,52: 

*  From  an  alteration  of  the  date  to  which  the  retumt  are  made,  thit  year  embraces  elei 
montht  only. 

t  From  an  alteration  of  the  date  to  which  the  retumt  are  made,  thit  year  embraoet  thirtc 
montht. 

{  Ket  increase  in  the  coloniet  and  foreign  countries — 


Year. 

1866 
'67 
'68 
'69 
'70 


Member*. 

985 
661 

703 

594 

ii373 


Year.  Members. 

1871 1,351 

'72 2,273 

'73 3,302 

'74 2,452 

'75 1,191 
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In  addition  to  the  other  pariacolars  in  the  table,  the  number  of 
honorary  members  in  the  society  is  shown,  and  also  the  members 
each  year  ''reinstated."  As  to  this  latter  expression  a  branch 
Tiolaiing  the  rules  of  the  order  is  finally  placed  under  "  suspen- 
*^  Bion,"  and  the  members  thereof  would  thus  appear  in  the  column 
**  left  the  society,"  under  the  head  of  ''  by  causes  accounted  for ;" 
if^  however,  within  a  specific  period  the  branch  as  a  body  thinks  fit 
to  comply  with  the  regulations  of  the  society,  its  members  are 
Jtted  into  the  order,  and  thus  the  origin  of  the  term. 

The  following  abstract  is  a  summary  of  the  preceding  table : — 


The  Ancient  Order  of  Foresters. 


Tmr. 

Namber 

of 
MoBbm. 

Inituitioiis 
(SYcan). 

MenilMn 
Seinrtatod 
(S  Tean). 

Net 

Increaw 

in  Colonies, 

Sec. 
(5  Tean). 

Membert 
Died 

(S  Tean). 

Left  the 

Society 

(5  Tean). 

Increase 
per  Cent,  in  the 

Nomerical 

Strength  of  the 

Order. 

1846... 
•51.... 
66.... 
ol.... 
66.... 
71.... 
75.... 

76,990 

84.348 

"3»75». 
189,584 

301,077 
376,663 

491,196 

114,451 

194^680 
289,842 

1,57a 

4,774 
6,9*3 

1     1    1    1    1  1 

7,555 

I7,i»3 
23,375 

82,686 

111,061 
119,426 

9*557 
34*86 1 
66-666 

58*674 
zS'ios 
30-407 

I 

striking  a  balance  sheet  for  the  last  ten  years  it  appears  that 


ViDBber  of  memben,  lit!     ^^,  ^^^ 
Deoemb»,1866 /    30i,o77 

Lntiatioiis 434,522 


in  oolonies,  &c 14,885 


BeiDfteted. 


11,697 


Total 762,181 


CourtB  closed 2,536 

„      seceded 1,^54 

suspended ^3,437 

expelled 315 

Deaths  40,498 

Voluntary  resignations 203,045 

Number  of  members,  Istl  ^ 

January.  1876  /  491,196 


„ 


„ 


Total 762,181 


The  rates  per  cent,  of  initiation,  mortality,  and  secession  in  the 
whole  order  for  the  years  for  which  these  particulars  can  be 
detenninedy  are: — 


Neisor— i^onM  StaiUHet  of  tk»  AJfiiMed  Ordtn  of     XlXar. 


Ion. 

l^n^ 

MoiuLtj. 

»««».». 

186&-eO 
■66-70 
■71-75 

'S«9S 
11-400 

i.-ofij 

1-008 
lOTS 

4«5 

With  reference  to  these  figores  it  Bhoald  be  remembered  thai,  at 
in  the  resnlte  for  the  Odd  Fellows,  ao  here  also  are  the  peicent&ges 
for  the  whole  order  anderstated  to  the  extent  that  the  returns  for  iha 
colonies,  Ao.,  are  not  complete.  The  error  ia  but  slight  in  amonnt, 
as  nndor  j  per  cent,  of  the  members  were  abroad  in  1866,  and  at 
present  not  quite  6  per  cent. 

Not  until  the  je»r  1866  is  it  posmblfl  to  trace  from  Hm  qnarteriy 
reports  of  the  society  the  devdopment  of  the  Ancient  Order  of 
Foresters  in  the  United  Kingdom  by  itMlf,  and  consequently  in  the 
next  table  the  facts  proceed  from  that  date. 


Table  F 

-The  Progreu  in  the  United  Kingdom,  «nce  1868,  <^ tk 
Order  of  Fon^ttn. 

eAneUM 

.,^. 

BcLdiUW. 

theSoeietj. 

Dath*. 

Tear. 

Iiemben. 

Win. 

1866 

'67 

■68 

■69 

*70 

1871 

■72. 

'73 

'74- 

75 

1876 

(LtJan.) 

187,14* 
30*.437 
3'i.3'4 
331.84* 
3+4.961 

3S8.£i6 
376.74* 

411.815 
440.970 

}  461480 

41,442 
38,6S2 

86,268 
38,159 
S9,8G9 

42,673 
48,160 
49.905 
17,901 
61,203 

714 

>.J07 
555 
788 

1,400 

889 
1,814 

i.»30 
1,910 

19.737 
21,876 
21,968 
23,598 
SS,888 

21,233 
21.972 
24,966 
26,310 
25,955 

3.138 
3,106 
J.33J 
3.530 
3,8>6 

4^9 
+.531 
4.4=1 
4,666 
S.<S8 

2,247 
2.10« 
2,317 
2.888 
2,484 

2,976 
2,768 
2364 

a,SBO 

8,694 

The  table  may  be  gnmrnarised  thoi^— 


U<,mtmn. 

^.^ 

RtinMttd. 

D«Uii. 

LtftUia 

"s-r 

lit  Dec.  1865 

■70 

l*tJ»n.     '78 

187.146 
358.516 
461.4B0 

194,680 

4,774 
6,913 

17,123 
28,876 

111,061 
ii9,4»'S 

S4«l 
BMI7 

Totd   

- 

434,622 

...697 

40,498 

130.487 

- 

1877.]       FnenJhf  SodetUs  (Odd  FelUym  and  Foresters).  ^'6 

Of  the  230,487  who  left  the  society,  103,045  ceased  membership 
from  non-payment  of  contribution,  and  the  remainder  from  the 
dosing,  secession,  &c.,  of  branches.  In  a  subsequent  table,  dis- 
pkying  the  number  of  courts  that  have  from  one  cause  or  another 
ceased  to  exist,  the  particulars  for  these  latter  members  will  be 
foand. 

The  proportion  of  married  members  in  the  order,  so  far  afi  this 
am  be  determined  by  the  deaths  of  wives,  to  the  deaths  of  members, 
was:— 

Batio  of  Wires*  Deatba 

*""•                                                                   Deaths  of  Members. 
1866-70    .^ 0-679 

71-75    0-659 

The  ratios  in  the  Odd  Fellows  were  0'654  for  1863-67,  0*590  for 
1868-72,  and  0*592  for  1873-75.  For  the  whole  male  population  in 
England  and  Wales,  aged  20  and  upwards,  the  percentage  of  hus- 
bands in  1871  was  66*  i  per  cent* ;  in  1861  it  was  65*5  per  cent. 

An  interesting  table  was  given  in  a  former  portion  of  this  paper 
displaying  the  development  of  the  Manchester  Unity  of  Odd 
Fdlows  in  England,  and  its  counties  and  divisions,  Wales,  Ireland, 
Scotland,  Ac.  Information  in  pi-ecisely  the  same  form  could  not  be 
obtained  for  the  Foresters,  but  instead  is  exhibited  the  number  of 
oonrte  and  members  in  the  order  for  each  of  the  respective  divisions 
ind  snb-divisions  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  facts  are  given  for 
intervals  of  five  years,  and  date  from  as  far  back  as  1848,  in  lieu  of 
1863,  as  shown  in  the  Odd  Fellows'  table. 

Though  the  numbers  of  initiations,  deaths,  Ac,  in  the  Foresters 
in  England  and  Wales  were  not  recorded  from  year  to  year  for  the 
▼arions  counties  until  1866  {vide  Table  F),  yet  for  very  many 
yewrs  a  record  appears  to  have  been  kept  of  the  total  number  of 
branches  in  each  county  and  the  number  of  members  therein,  so 
that  to  this  extent  the  progress  of  the  order  in  various  sections  of 
the  United  Kingdom  can  be  traced  for  a  long  series  of  years. 


Nbibon— Sotm  StaiuUa  of  the  Affiliated  Ordert  of     [Mar. 

Table  Q.—Tk«  Aneimt  Order  of  Foruten.    Progru 


1877 .'5  SViwitMy  Soddies  (Odd  Fellows  and  Foretteri). 

lb  Unitad  Kiagdoni  tinee  l$t  Jamtary,  1848. 
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6ij  Neip^^ — flnme  Statistics  of  the  Affiliated  Orders  of     |[Mar. 

Table  G. —  Th£  Athcie^it  Order  of  Foresters,    Progress 


Conntj. 


Norlh'Wetteri 

Chester    

Lancaster    . 


Yorkshire — 
York    


Northern — 

Durham 

Northumberlaxid 

Comberhmd   

Westmoreland   .. 


England 
WfJes  .... 
Ireland 
Scotland 


United  Kingdom 


Ist  January,  1848. 


Number 

of 
Courts. 


138 
326 


Number 

of 
Members. 


8.766 
18,220 


464 


26,986 


367 


47 
2 

18 

7 


io,i39 


2,682 

IT9 

1,115 
455 


74 


4»37i 


1,604 
41 

23 


1,668 


80,498 
i»497 

2,302 


84,297 


1st  January,  18S3. 


Number 

of 
Courts. 


131 
322 


453 


860 


Number 

of 
Members. 


9.570 
19.632 


29,202 


21,698 


45 
2 

15 
8 


70 


1,585 

26 

1 

6 


1,618 


3.078 

136 

1,164 

469 


4.847 


1st  January,  1858. 


Number         Number 


of 
Courts. 


of 
Members. 


132 
330 


11,998 
21,781 


462 


33.779 


372 


25.794 


61 

2 

13 

8 


5.297 

173 
<.253 

55» 


87 


91,769 

1.394 

73 

439 


93.675 


7.274 


1,821 

56 

1 

5 


1,883 


129.381 

3,393 
40 

812 
133.626 


The  county  of  the  branch  is  determined,  as  in  Table  C,  by  the 
position  of  the  district,  bnt  it  is  right  to  observe  that  in  the 
Foresters  some  of  the  districts  hold  the  exceptional  position  of 
having  a  few  of  their  branches  distributed  far  wide  of  their  own 
county,  though  of  course  the  great  majority  of  the  members  are 
always  situated  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  district 
itself. 

Forestry,  like  Odd  Fellowship,  has  not  taken  deep  root  in 
Ireland,  but  in  Wales  progresses  very  favourably,  and  in  Scotland 
has  made  vast  strides,  the  members  at  present  being  nearly  20,000 
in  number  as  against  1,200  in  1863.  It  will  be  noticed  that  in  some 
counties,  Cornwall  for  instance,  the  order  is  of  quite  a  recent 
origin,  whilst  in  Dorset  it  appears  to  have  died  out  about  1850,  and 
not  to  have  again  taken  root  until  1867.  A  careful  perusal  of  the 
table  will  also  show  that  in  some  counties  the  numerical  strength 
of  the  courts  has  been  wisely  augmented,  as  though  the  members 
are  gradually  increasing,  the  courts  have  decreased  in  numbers. 
On  the  contrary,  in  other  counties,  no  restraint  has  clearly  been 
placed  on  the  opening  of  new  branches,  and  this  has  operated 
injuriously  to  the  courts  already  existing,  by  rendering  it  more 
difficult  for  them  to  raise  the  average  members  per  court. 
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lit  Janury.  1863. 

lit  December,  1867. 

Ist  Dfcerober,  1872. 

1st  January,  1876. 

Number 

of 
Courtj. 

Nnmber 

of 
Meiubert. 

Nnmber 

of 
Cooru. 

K  umber 

of 
Memben. 

Number 

of 
Courts. 

Number 

of 
Members. 

Number 

of 
CourU. 

Number 

of 
Members. 

County. 

150 
375 

16,034 
27,014 

154 
379 

18^.20 
28,656 

147 
355 

20,781 
30,058 

146 
336 

21,956 
29,635 

North-  Western— 
Chester 
Lancaster 

525 

43.048 

533 

47,076 

502       50,839 

482     ;    51,591 

898 

31.264 

409 

34.429 

393 

37,265 

371 

37.683 

Yorkshire — 
York 

100 

15 

13 

9 

9477 
1,065 

1.515 
765 

125 
59 
18 

8 

14,019 

5.230 

2,268 

768 

130 
64 
23 

7 

17,000 

7,532 

3.007 

937 

134 

69 

21 

7 

18,809 
9.308 

3.223 
1,042 

Northern — 
Durham 

Nortliumberland 
Cumberland 
Westmoreland 

137 

12,822 

210 

22,285 

224 

28,476 

231 

32,382 

2,592 
128 
16 
6 

110,698 

8,011 

650 

1,240 

3,268 

174 

23 

11 

304.351 
»3f283 

1,194 

2,486 

3,421 

230 

87 

50 

370,112 

18,760 

2,244 

9,101 

3,487      416,961 

254        23,216 

40     1      2,326 

108     1    19,977 

England 
Wales 
Ireland 
Scotland 

2,742 

220,599 

3,476 

321.314 

3,738     400,217 

3,889 

1 

462,480 

United  Kingdom 

To  show  the  namber  of  conrts  that  have  ceased  to  exist  in  each 
of  the  last  ten  years,  with  the  cause  thereof,  is  the  parport  of  the 
next  table. 

Table  H. — Courts  Ceased  to  Exist. 


Gosed. 

Seceded. 

Suspended.             £xpelled. 

Amalgamated. 

Yean. 

Courts. 

Mem. 

bers. 

ConrU. 

Mem- 
bers. 

Courts. 

Mem> 
bers. 

Courts. 

Mem- 
bers. 

Courts. 

Mem* 
bers. 

1866 
•67 
'68 
'69 

'70 

1871 
•72 
•78 
•74 
•76 

16 
20 

»9 
26 

»5 

9 
17 

7 
16 

215 
354 
302 
328 
202 

144 
171 
80 
280 
460 

3 

2 

1 
3 

3 

4 
3 

243 
101 

80 
881 

209 
94 
46 

25 
20 

21 

47 
26 

30 
32 
47 
46 

22 

2,264 
1,369 
1,581 
2,523 
1,516 

1,967 
2,802 
4,270 
3,173 
1,972 

2 

315 

16 

»3 
15 

24 

21 

22 
12 

15 
8 

7 

86 

Gronping  ihe  yean  together  it  appears — 


t* 


NEiBON—Some  StatUtiet  of  (Aa  Affiliated  Onten  of      [Mar. 


• 

CJOHd. 

Stctiei- 

-" 

Eipellid. 

A-^ 

Y«n. 

•^-1  «^: 

CoocU. 

Ucngben 

Conrta, 

Hembcn 

C«n.. 

ben. 

CouU 

1866-70 
'71-75 

96     1 1,401 
71      11.136 

9 

806 
849 

'39 

'77 

9.S63 
14,184 

-1 

316 

j: 

ToUl... 

167 

2.B36 

19 

1,164 

3'6 

23,487 

» 

31S 

'i3 

Thn§  within  the  deceDnium — 

167  court*  with  »,536  nienibe™ 


ecEiMed. 
•eetxifld. 
bean  nupencM. 

„    expelUd. 


In  addition  to  these  504  coarts,  153  have  amalgamated  with 
etroDger  branches.  Of  the  courts  aaapended — and  this  has  generally 
arisen  from  a  neglect  in  making  the  retams  called  for  by  the 
ezecntive  conncil  of  the  order— I  have  been  enabled  to  aacertaia  the 
nnmber  reinstated,  which  was  as  follows : — 


ConrU. 

U».b«..           1 

47 

4.774 

Total    

"5 

11,697            I 

Evidently  thus  a  large  proportion,  indeed  more  than  a  third, 
of  the  branches  anspended,  snbseqoentlj  comply  with  the  r^nla- 
tions  of  the  society,  and  are  reinstated. 

Part   IV. 

Hitherto  in  this  paper  the  statistics  of  each  society  have  been 
dealt  with  separately,  bnt  in  the  facts  remaining  to  be  given  the 
two  orders  may  be  well  viewed  side  by  side. 

The  development  of  each  organisation  has  been  already  exhibited 
in  previottS  portions  of  this  paper,  bnt  from  the  tabnlar  statements 
having  always  been  presented  in  such  a  form  as  would  show  the 
maximum  of  information  for  each  society,  the  rarions  iacts  are 
groaped  together  for  different  periods  of  years. 


1877.]         Friendly  Societies  (Odd  Fellows  and  Foresters), 
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Odd  Fellows. 

Ist  Jan.  1846.... 

Foresters. 

Number 

of 
Members. 

Increase  per  Cent. 

Number 

of 
Members. 

lucrease 
per  Cent. 

1st  Jan.  1846... 

259,374 

76,990 

„         *56.... 

251,008 

yi  (decrease) 

),          56.... 

113,752 

47*7 

Jf                                   W«a«* 

387,990 

54-6 

l«t  Dec.     '65.... 

301,077 

164-7 

fj                                    /0-»i« 

508,013 

30-9 

1st  Jan.     '76.... 

491,196 

63-1 

The  very  rapid  numerical  progress  of  the  Foresters  is  here  well 
illustrated,  and  there  can  be  no  mistake  as  to  which  society  is  most 
popular  in  the  public  eye.  Undoubtedly  in  the  earliest  stages 
serious  dissensions  in  the  Manchester  Unity  of  Odd  Fellows  pre- 
cluded any  material  progress,  and  though  some  of  the  financial 
reforms  adopted  in  the  order  in  subsequent  years  may  have  operated 
as  a  deterrent  to  members  joining,  yet  it  must  be  remembered  that 
mere  numbers  does  not  constitute  safety  in  a  financial  light,  and 
that,  unless  the  incoming  members  contribute  in  proportion  to  the 
liability  they  entail,  an  increment  in  the  number  of  members,  so  &r 
from  being  a  source  for  congratulation,  is  a  decided  disadvantage. 

The  next  table  displays  the  growth  of  the  two  orders  in  the 
United  Kingdom  alone  for  each  of  the  ten  years  1866-75,  and  the 
same  as  summarised  for  the  quinquennials  1866-70,  1871-75 : — 

TiBLi  I. — Progress  in  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  I<xst  Ten  Tears  of  the  Manchestt 
Unity  of  Odd  Fellows  atvd  the  Ancient  Order  of  Foresters, 


Odd  Fellows. 

Foresters. 

w 

Number 

of 
Members, 

Ist 
January. 

Initiatkms. 

U.a  the 
Society. 

Members 
Died. 

Number  of 

Members, 

1st  December  of 

the 
Tear  preceding. 

Tnitiatious. 

Members 
Reinstated. 

Left  the 
Society. 

Membei 
Died. 

1866 
'67 
'68 
'69 
'70 

368,807 

381,725 
390,466 

397,7*8 
405,135 

31,462 
29,235 
27,873 
28,379 
28,939 

13.486 
15,516 

>5>458 
15.588 

15.746 

5,058 
4,978 
5,153 
5,384 
5,467 

287,246 

306,437 

321.314 
332,842 
344.961 

41,442 
38,652 
36,268 
38,459 
39,859 

724 
1,307 

555 
788 

1,400 

19,737 
21,876 
21,962 
23,598 
23,888 

3,238 
3,206 

3»333 

3»530 
3,816 

— 

145,888 

75.794 

26,040 

— 

194,680 

4.774 

111,061 

17,123 

1871 
72 
'73 
'74 

'75 

I 

412,861 
423,868 
436,918 
447,348 
459,5"  3 

30,683 
34,699 
33,893 
31,771 
82,650 

13.743 
15.478 
17.366 

13,193 
16,860 

5,933 
6,171 
6,097 
6,413 
6,916 

358.516 
376,746 
400,217 
421,815 
440.970 

42,673 

48,160 

49,905. 

47,901 

51,203 

889 
1,814 
1,070 
1.230 
1,920 

21,288 
21,972 
24,966 
25,810 
26,956 

4.099 
4»53i 
4421 
4,666 

5.658 

( 

— 

163,696 

■ 

76,640 

31,530 

239,842 

6,923 

119,426 

23.375 

1876 

468,387 

— 

— 

—   , 

462,480         1 
(IstofJan.)    / 

— 

, 

\     "" 

'T^ 
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Nbison — Some  Statistics  of  the  Affiliated  Orders  of      [Mu*. 


For  any  comparison  of  the  members  in  these  associations  with 
the  whole  population,  some  deduction  should  be  made  for  double 
membership,  as  it  is  not  unusual  for  persons  whose  earnings  are 
above  the  average,  or  who  take  uncommon  interest  in  these  organi- 
sations, to  belong  to  both  orders;  but  lo  per  cent,  would  be  an 
ample  margin  for  this  error. 

Percentages  of  initiation,  death,  and  secession  have  been 
deduced  from  the  preceding  table : — 


1866-70  

*71-75  

Foresters — 

1866-70  

71-76  


Initiatioii. 


7-421 
7-413 


"'955 

11-698 


Mortality. 


1*325 
1-428 


1051 
1-140 


SMesnoa. 


3*855 
3  "471 


6-820 
5-8*5 


A  material  difference  will  be  perceived  in  the  ratios  for  the  two 
orders.  The  percentages  of  initiation  and  secession  are  much 
higher  in  the  Foresters  than  in  the  Odd  Fellows,  whilst  in  the  latter 
society  the  rate  of  mortality  is  largely  in  excess  of  that  in  the 
former. 

Until  quite  recently,  graduated  rates  of  contribution  were  by 
no  means  generally  in  force  amongst  Foresters'  branches,  and  this 
would  undoubtedly  have  a  tendency  towards  raising  the  percentage 
of  initiation,  as  persons  could  be  admitted  at  rates  of  payment  in 
many  instances  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  burden  entailed.  This 
need  not  of  course  necessarily  result  from  a  uniform  rate  of  sub- 
scription irrespective  of  age,  but  putting  aside  for  the  moment  all 
question  of  the  equity  of  making  the  younger  members  pay  for  the 
old,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  practically  the  contribution  demanded  is, 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  only  just  adequate  for  the  youngest  age 
eligible  for  admission,  and  thus  altogether  insufficient  for  the  older 
entrants.  Again,  in  the  Odd  Fellows  every  lodge  is  bound  to 
adopt  rates  of  contribution  not  below  a  certain  graduated  minimum 
scale,  whereas  in  the  Foresters  each  court  is  permitted  to  exercise 
its  own  judgment  on  this  important  matter,  and  thus  rates  of 
different  degrees  of  efficiency  exist.  Moreover,  though  in  both 
associations  juvenile  branches  exist,  these  have  been  very  fully 
developed  in  the  Foresters,  and  whereas  on  the  1st  December,  1867, 
the  total  number  of  members  in  the  Foresters'  juvenile  societies  was 
4,858,  on  the  1st  January,  1876,  it  had  risen  to  31)366,  with  an 
accumulated  fund  of  20,391/.,  and  during  1875  8,159  members  had 
been  admitted,  and  on  attaining  the  proper  age  for  initiation  1,723 
transferred  to  ooorts.    The  institution  of  juvenile  branches  is  an 
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important  feature  in  the  affiliated  orders,  more  especially  in  the 
Foresters,  where  the  youngest  age  for  initiation  in  courts  is  fixed 
at  18.  In  the  Odd  Fellows  the  age  for  admission  into  lodges  was 
in  1869  lowered  from  18  to  16. 

The  variation  in  the  rates  of  mortality  may  be  easily  accounted 
for.  It  cannot  fail  to  have  been  noticed  that  in  1846,  when  the 
Foresters  numbered  but  76,990,  the  numerical  strength  of  the  Odd 
Fellows  was  already  259,374.  It  would  naturally  therefore  be 
expected  that  the  members  of  the  latter  order  were,  as  a  body,  of  a 
more  advanced  age,  and  this  will,  in  a  subsequent  table,  be  shown 
to  be  the  case.  It  may  be  further  stated  that  in  the  earlier  portion 
of  this  century  persons  joined  these  institutions  at  an  age  far  in 
advance  of  that  for  say  the  last  twenty  years.  Indeed,  if  the 
average  age  at  admission  in  the  Odd  Fellows  is  regarded  for  the 
year  1840,  and  the  same  for  the  last  twenty  years,  a  difference  of 
nearly  five  years  will  be  found.  That  in  both  associations  the 
rates  of  mortality  should  in  the  quinquennium  have  somewhat  in- 
creased, is  a  circumstance  that  must  naturally  arise,  for  the 
members  must  year  by  year  be  ageing.  The  increment  would  be 
more  marked  were  it  not  for  the  large  influx  each  year  into  the 
societies  of  young  blood. 

Coming  to  the  rates  of  secession,  the  higher  rates  in  the 
Foresters  mainly  arise  from  two  causes,  viz.,  the  younger  age  of  the 
members  and  the  non- graduation  of  the  subscriptions.  That  age 
has  a  most  important  influence  on  the  rate  of  secession  is  incontest- 
able. I  do  not  propose  in  this  paper  to  present  statistics  as  to  the 
o>ges  of  initiation,  death,  secession,  &c.,  of  the  members,  but  I  have 
the  facts  for  nearly  a  million  and  a  half  of  observations.*  Regard- 
ing secessions,  the  statistics  clearly  prove  that  as  age  increases,  in  a 
much  greater  ratio  do  secessions  decrease.  The  influence  on  seces- 
sions of  a  non-graduated  scale  of  payments  will  be  self-evident.  In 
early  life  the  chances  of  both  sickness  and  death  are  at  a  minimum, 
and  if  cessation  of  membership  for  a  year  or  two  entails  no  extra  tax 
in  the  shape  of  increased  contribution  on  rejoining  the  society,  it  is 
but  natural  that  many  should  be  disposed  to  run  tlie  risk  and  effect 
what  they  perhaps  might  regard  as  a  saving  of  money.  Viewing 
generally  the  rate  of  secession  in  the  affiliated  orders,  it  should  be 

*  The  actual  namber  of  observations  tabulated  for  an  inqniry  I  made  a  short 
time  since,  for  determining  the  age  of  initiation,  secession,  &c.,  among  Odd  Fellowi 
and  Foresters,  was  :— 

Deaths 49»3*3 

Secessions    125,81 1 

Initiations   1,282,784 

1457.918 
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remembered  that,  though  perhaps  not  to  the  same  extent  now  as 
formerly,  yet  many  still  join  these  societies  out  of  mere  curiosity, 
and  thus  often  leave  before  it  is  requisite  to  subscribe  the  balance 
of  their  initiation  fee. 

The  average  age  of  the  members  on  the  1st  January,  1876,  is 
exhibited  in  the  following  table,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  as 
a  body  the  Odd  Fellows  were  of  an  average  age  of  36^  and  the 
Foresters  33|  years : — 

Table  J. — The  Average  Ages  of  the  Members  on  the  1st  January,  1876. 


County,  kc. 

Odd 
Fellows. 

Foresten. 

County,  be. 

Odd 
Fellowi. 

Foresten. 

tiouth'Ecutem — 
Kent    

Yean. 

840 
33-8 
35-3 
32-6 
33-6 

36-6 
33-6 
370 
31-7 
35*2 
37-8 
370 
34-6 

33-5 
851 
35-8 

330 
31-7 
331 
31-2 
36-4 

Yean. 

31*7 
33-6 

31-2 

3»-5 
33*3 

33*4 
30-6 

33-3 
30-4 
33*5 
33-8 
31*8 

31-0 

29-7 

3»'4 
32-6 

32-1 
30-5 
3^-4 
31-9 
31-8 

lyest  Midland— 
Moninoutli 

Yean. 

841 
35-3 
35-7 
35-4 
36*8 
36-9 
37-8 

361 
83-8 
86-6 
88-8 
37-9 

370 
39*2 

38-9 

34-3 
35-2 
361 
391 

34-4 
38-3 
31-9 

Yean. 

331 

34*5 

3I-0 

33*1 
3i*2 

3'> 
31-9 

3'» 

38-3 

3a'3 
33-1 

Surrey 

Q-loucester  

Sussex 

Hereford 

Hants 

Salop   

Berks  

Stafford  

Worcester  

Warwick 

South  Midlands 
Middlesex  

NoHh  Midland— 
Leicester 

Herts  

Rutland  

Bucks  

liincoln    

Oxford 

Notts  

Northampton.... 
Huntingdon    .... 
Bedford  

Derby 

North-JTestern— 
Cheshire 

Cambridge 

37*3 
37*5 

37-6 

Lancashire 

Ecuttm — 

Yorkshire — 
Yorkshire    

Essex  

Durham  ,-,,-.,,-., 

Suffolk 

Norfolk   

34*' 
32-5 
34-0 

35*4 

32*4 

3ii 
28-5 

South- Western — 

Wilts  

Northumberland  .. 

Cumberland    

Westmoreland    .... 

Wales 

Dorset 

Ireland    

Devon 

Scotland 

Cnmwftll 

United  Kingdom   .... 

Somerset 

36-3 

33-6 

The  averages  vary  mnch  in  the  different  connties ;  amongst  the 
Odd  Fellows  the  maximnm  (39*2)  being  attained  in  Lancashire,  and 
the  minimnm  (31*2)  in  Cornwall ;  and  for  the  Foresters  the  highest 
average  (38"3)  in  Lincolnshire,  and  the  lowest  (28*5)  in  Scotland. 
With  the  exception  of  the  connties  of  Lincoln,  Bntland,  Cheshire, 
and  Cornwall,  in  every  division  the  Foresters  are,  on  the  average, 
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of  a  younger  age.  On  the  1st  January,  1876,  the  number  of 
members  aged  80  and  upwards  was,  in  the  Odd  Fellows  nearly 
330,  and  in  the  Foresters  140;  and  of  these,  in  the  Odd  Fellows 
over  200,  and  in  the  Foresters  75  were  in  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire. 
Prior  to  the  present  enumeration  the  average  age  of  the  Foresters 
as  a  body  was  unknown,  but  as  for  the  Odd  Fellows  it  was  35*6 
years  in  1866,  35-9  in  1870,  36*2  in  1874,  and  36-3  in  1876.  The 
mean  age  in  1871  of  the  male  population  in  England  and  Wales 
aged  15  and  upwards  was  37*0  years ;  in  1851  it  was  36'5,  and  in 
1861  36-8  years. 

Of  recent  years  the  executive  of  each  order  have  succeeded  in 
obtaining  from  the  numerous  branches  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
financial  returns  displaying  the  receipts  and  expenditure  for  the 
year.  At  first  some  little  difficulty  was  experienced  in  the  matter, 
but  by  a  firm  enforcement  of  the  laws  of  each  order  this  was  soon 
overcome,  and  the  returns  now  very  nearly  embrace  the  whole 
society;  in  1874  under  i  per  cent,  only  of  the  members  being 
omitted.  As  I  have  already  observed,  the  system  of  returns  in  the 
affiliated  orders  admirably  displays  their  efficient  organisation,  and 
reflects  great  credit  on  the  management.  Indeed  in  this  respect 
these  societies  are  much  in  advance  of  the  generality  of  friendly 
societies.  It  is  not  within  the  province  of  this  paper  to  enter  into 
the  nature  of  the  details  which  the  returns  embrace,  but  some  of 
the  schedules  are  of  a  most  complex  character,  and  must  call  for 
the  exertion  of  much  labour  and  patience  on  the  part  of  the  branch 
secretaries.  It  is  all  the  more  important  to  bear  this  in  mind,  as 
the  work  of  these  officials  is  in  the  majority  of  instances  a  labour 
of  love,  the  posts  being  honorary.  It  must  be  to  them  some  reward 
to  notice  the  continued  prosperity  of  their  associations,  and  the 
hold  they  have  on  the  working  classes  of  this  country.  To  this 
result  the  efficient  returns  have  no  little  contributed,  for  the  more 
the  members  of  any  friendly  society  can  be  induced  to  attend  to  its 
operations,  not  only  will  they  be  more  likely  to  take  an  interest  in 
the  fundamental  laws  and  principles  of  such  associations,  but  it 
must  conduce  greatly  to  the  stability  and  usefulness  of  their  own 
society. 
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Table  K. — The  Manchester  Unity  of  Odd  Fellows^  Summary  of  Financial  Returns 

from  1865. 


Indoded 

in 

the  Returns. 

Total  Naraber 

Namber 

Capital  at  End  of  the  Year 

• 

i\f  IX^mli^ra 

t\f  MAtnlijif^ 

Tear. 

Lodges. 

Members. 

in  the  United 
Kingdom. 

not 
Returned. 

liodge,  Sick, 
and  Fuiiernl  Funds. 

District 
Funeial  Fund. 

£          *.   d. 

£ 

a.   d. 

1865  .... 

3*036 

332,343 

368,807 

36,464 

1,916,294  19    6 

36,166 

16     6 

66 .... 

3»<77 

355,401 

381,725 

26,324 

2,112,126  17    8 

3.*;,37o 

4     2 

67 .... 

3»a95 

374,035 

390.466 

16,431 

2,294,673  15    8 

37,14* 

19     2 

'68 .... 

3.222 

384,427 

397.728 

13,301 

2,410,948  10    9 

33,486 

19     9 

'69 ... 

3.4*3; 

396,794 

405.135 

8,341 

2,564,683  18    5 

43.974 

6     2 

1870  .... 

3.473 

407,646 

412,861 

6,315 

2,692,316  12    7 

42,189 

18     7 

'71 .... 

3.463 

416,232 

4*3.868 

7,636 

2,786,888    3    1 

50.994 

8     5 

'72 .... 

3^4-61 

429,028 

436,918 

7,890 

2,921,065  11     6 

50,246 

13    10 

'73 .... 

3.459 

442,147 

447.348 

5,201 

3,085,676    6    4 

49.384 

3     2 

'74 .... 

3,5*6 

456,580 

459.513 

2,933 

3,294,425  14    2 

56,783 

10  II 

Income. 

Expenditure. 

Year. 

From  Contribnti 

one. 

From  Interest. 

From  Admission 
Fees,  be. 

For  Sickness  Benefits. 

For 
Funeral  Benefita. 

£ 

8. 

d. 

£        «.    d. 

£       *.   d. 

£          #.    d. 

£ 

9.   d. 

1865 

309*674 

10 

7 

60,405  16    - 

11,418     4  II 

205,076  11     2 

60,426 

I     5 

'66 

ll^Mo 

7 

— 

69,145     5     9 

11,850     3     3 

206,695     2     7 

66,477 

II     2 

'67 

355'2ii* 

17 

6 

73,952  18    1 

11,249     2   10 

223,258  16  11 

69.655 

2  10 

'68 

368,863 

8 

— 

80,243     3  11 

10,500  18   10 

239,819  11    2 

70,601 

5     6 

'69 

378,222 

II 

3 

86,606  12    2 

10,536     2     8 

260,075  13     1 

76,018 

>i     5 

i.744»8*3 

H 

4 

370,353  15  11 

55.554  1*     6 

1,134,925  14  11 

3+3,178 

I*    4 

1870 

392,110 

H 

89,946    9    8 

10,796  13   10 

276,876  16    - 

77,961 

18     I 

71 

399.867 

»4 

II 

95,777    4    8 

11,405     2     7 

280,279    4  11 

83,0*4 

6     2 

'72 

4»3>443 

9 

10 

102,202  19    7 

1 2,446     2     5 

266,290  10    5 

87,532 

13     5 

'73 

4".385 

II 

9 

107,766  14    7 

«*.H3   15     9 

265,921    4    5 

86,635 

18     3 

'74 

441,169 

16 

3 

115,756    3  11 

11,678   19     8 

283,143  18     5 

9*.*i3 

4    8 

2,068,977 

6 

9 

511,449  12    5 

58,570  14     3 

1,372,511  14    2 

427,368 

-    7 

yote. — I  haye  since  receiyed  the  returns  for  1876,  and  the  following  is  a  summarj  of  thfl 
facts.  Induded  in  the  returns,  3,522  lodges  with  462,429  memhers.  No  returns  for  5,958 
niemhers. 


Income. 

£       a.  d. 

Contributions 451,081   14  10 

Interest 123,021   15  - 

Admission  fees,  &c 1 1.454  18  10 

585,558    8  8 


Expenditure. 

£  ».  d. 

Sick  benefits  307.629  12  10 

Funeral    „    102,295  15  3 

409,925  8  I 
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Table  L. — Ths  Ancient  Order  of  Foresters,  Summary  of  Financial  Returns 

from  1865. 


iBclttded  in  the  Betnroi. 

Total  Members 

Capital  at  End  of  the  Year. 

Tear. 

Coarta. 

Memberi. 

United  Kingdom 
(lit  December). 

Coort,  Sick, 
and  Funeral  Funds. 

District 
Funeral  Fund. 

1865 

•66 

*tf7 

•68 

•69 

1870 

71 

72 

•73 

•74 

2,909 
3,122 
3,^77 
3,461 
3,480 

3,558 
3,623 

3,695 
3,689 
3,750 

262,452 
292,174 
299,994 
330,261 
840,081 

356,189 
375,925 
401,907 
419,875 
437,320 

287,246 

306,437 

321,314 
332,842 

344,961 

358,516 

376,746 
400,217 

421,815 
440,970 

£          s.    d. 

723,869    7  10 

841,375  12     1 

908,919     2     8 

1,022,407    9  10 

1,061,932  14    4 

1,166,877  10    6 
1,243,092     4    2 
1,353,415    7    6 
1,465,053  19  11 
1,580,283     1     3 

£        s.    d, 

75»732     7    4 

89,983     -    5 
98,609  10     8 

109,331  10  I 
118,555  10     9 

129,566     6     3 

134,969  6  4 
144,306     5     6 

159,644  18     7 

172,366  12     9 

Ineome. 

Expenditure. 

rev. 

Trnb  Coatrilratioiii. 

From  Intereat. 

From  Admiitsion 
Fees,  fcc. 

For  Sickneia  Benefits. 

For 
Funeral  Benefits. 

1865 

'66 
•67 
•68 
•69 

£        s.    d. 

244.'95  '7     3 
276,086  12     2 

287,678  17    - 

310^456     3     5 
318,942    -    3 

£       «.   d. 
20,536     7    - 
24,513     -  10 
26,810  18  11 
29,381     6    - 
31,378    4  1] 

£        s,   d, 

13,924     1     4 
15,018  18     3 

13,052  15     6 

»3,337   15   " 

13,507  13     4 

£         #.    d. 
153,540    3    9 
154,091  19    9 
166,258  18    6 
193,278    6    6 
203,790    4    4 

£       9.   d. 
50,836  12     8 

65*035   15     6 
67,944  14     7 

70,411     -    - 
73,199     6     7 

M37,359  10     X 

132,619  17    8 

68,841     4    4 

870,959  12  10 

327,427     9     4 

1870 
•71 
72 
•73 
•74 

332,047  18   11 
349,825  16     6 

373*398     2     9 

387,675     7    - 
407,436  10    - 

34,767    4    9 
38,289  18    2 
48,183  17    3 
44,316    2    5 
49,352    4    7 

13,284     8     3 
14,487  18     8 
15^490  10     2 

15,235    14    10 

14,586  18     4 

220,724  18  11 
232,821    8  10 
228,818  14    7 
224,826  13    8 
248,833  17    4 

77,784     6     2 
83,568   17     I 
89,154  18     5 
88,068   12     3 
91,390     6     9 

1.850,383  15     2 

209,909    7    2 

73,085  10     3 

1,156,025  13    4 

429,967    -    8 

Note, — ^The  retums  for  1875  hare  Bince  been  reoeiyed,  uid  the  following  is  a  summarj 
Indoded  in  the  retuniB,  3,816  courts,  459,371  members. 

Expenditure. 

£       9,    d. 

Sickness  benefits    282,165  12    4 


Ineome. 

£  t.  d, 

Contribations 427,110  10  5 

Interest 52,676  9  6 

Admission  fees,  Jbo 14,918  6  7 


_ 


494i705     6     6 


Funeral 


„ 


98,560  17     3 
380,726    9     7 
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The  form  in  which  the  facts  are  presented  in  the  reports  of  the 
societies  has  been  somewhat  departed  from,  as  it  would  but  confnse 
those  not  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  financial  organisation  of 
the  affiliated  orders.  Some  slight  difference  will  be  noticed  in  the 
amounts  set  forth  for  funeral  benefits  in  the  Odd  Fellows'  analysis, 
from  the  sums  mentioned  in  a  former  table  (Table  B)  ;  but  the 
difference  between  the  two  sums  is  to  be  attributed  to  some  districts 
receiving  from  lodges  an  amount  somewhat  in  excess  of  that 
actually  paid  in  funeral  benefits. 

From  these  tables  some  interesting  statistical  facts  can  be 
deduced  as  to  the  average  contributions  per  annum  paid  in  respect 
of  sickness  and  funeral  benefits ;  also  the  sum  received  per  member 
in  respect  of  interest  on  accumulated  funds,  and  lastly  the  expendi- 
ture per  member  for  sickness  and  funeral  benefits. 

Average  per  Member. 


Receipts. 

Expenditure. 

Contribntioiis. 

Interest. 

Sickiieu. 

Fanenl. 

Odd  FeU<HM— 

1865-69 

70-74. 

Foresters — 

1865-69 

70-74 

s.    d. 
i8   II 

19     3 

18  10 
18     7 

*.    d. 
4    - 
4     9 

1  9 

2  1 

*.    d. 

11  4 

12  9 

»>     5 
11     7 

s.    d. 

3  9 

4  - 

4    4 
4     4 

These  averages  per  member  are  slightly  below  the  true  rates, 
inasmuch  as  the  computations  being  based  on  the  members  living 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  no  allowance  is  made  for  those  whose 
membership  dates  for  only  portions  of  the  year,  as  for  instance  the 
members  joining  each  year. 

The  greatest  divergency  in  the  rates  occurs  in  respect  to  the 
interest  per  member,  but  reference  to  the  tables  will  show  that  the 
accumulated  fund  of  the  Odd  Fellows  is  much  the  larger  of  the 
two ;  not  that  from  this  it  necessarily  follows,  as  some  argue,  that 
the  order  therefore  must  be  in  a  better  financial  condition.  The 
fallacy  of  judging  of  the  financial  status  of  a  society  by  a  considera- 
tion of  the  assets,  irrespective  of  the  liabilities,  is  self-evident. 
The  investments  also  of  the  Odd  Fellows  produce  on  an  average  a 
better  rate  of  interest,  which  would  of  course  tend  to  raise  the 
average  amount  received  for  interest  per  member. 


1865-69 
70-74 


Odd  Fellowi. 

Foresters. 

Per  cnt. 
£      9,     d. 

Per  cnt. 
£    *.    d. 

3     »o     4 

3     4     4 

3      13     8 

3     7     i 
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In  both  orders  in  some  few  instances  no  returns  from  the 
branches  have  been  received,  so  that  to  this  extent  Tables  K  and  L 
are  deficient,  but  proceeding  on  the  assumption  that  in  those  cases 
the  figures  may  be  f airlj  approximated  on  the  average  of  the  returns 
Bent  in,  the  receipts  and  expenditure  in  respect  of  sick  and  funeral 
benefits*  during  the  last  ten  years  for  the  members  in  the  United 
Kingdom  have  been  as  follows : — 


Receipts. 

Sickness  1 
benefits ....  J 
Funeral  do 

Total 

Sickness  1 
benefits  ...  j 
Funeral  do 

Total 

Expenditure. 

1865-69. 

1870-74. 

1865-69. 

1870-74. 

Odd  FeUowB— 
Admission  fees,  kc. 
Interest  

£ 
58,591 
390,630 
1,840,300 

£ 

59,361 

518,340 

2,096,900 

£ 
1,197,000 
361,970 

£ 

1,391,000 

Contributions 

433.130 

Total    

2,289,521 

2,674,601 

1,558,970 

1,824,130 

Admission  fee8,&c. 
Interest  

71,902 

138,520 

1,601,300 

73.346 

210,660 

1,857,000 

909,680 
341,990 

1,160,100 

Contributions 

431.500 

Total   

1,711,722 

2,141,006 

1,251,670 

1,591,600 

Thus  in  the  ten  years  these  two  affiliated  orders  have  received  in 
respect  of  sickness  and  funeral  benefits  no  less  than  8,816,850/. 
and  disbursed  6,226,370/.  These  amounts  would  be  considerably 
augmented  if  the  figures  relating  to  the  members  of  the  orders  not 
resident  in  the  United  Kingdom  were  also  included. 

The  development  of  the  orders  abroad  can  be  traced  in  the 
following  table : — 

Table  M. — Number  of  Members  Abroad  in  1866  and  1876. 


Victoria  

South  Australia 

New  South  Wales 

Queensland 

Tasmania    

New  Zealand 

South  Airica 

Canada    

United  States 

Other  portions  of  the  world 

Total    


Odd  Fellows. 


1866 
(Itt  January). 


6,503 
6,036 
2,260 

521 

2,512 

359 

484 

86 

422 


19,183 


1876 

(1st  December) 


9,192 
6,225 

1,396 
1,003 
6,076 
1,380 

I1I50 
116 

1,136 


39,626 


Foresters. 


1865 
(1st  December.) 


9,313 

2,349 

806 

20 

1,011 

175 

45 
112 


13,831 


1876 
(1st  January). 


10,979 
4,181 
1,146 

»5o 
250 

3»335 
1,168 

2,188 

3.738 
1,581 


28,716 


*  The  financial  tables  in   this  paper  denl  only  with   the  sick  and  funeral 
benefit!  of  the  branches,  but  besides  these,  which  constitute  the  main  benefits  of 
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Our  cx)lo]iie8  claim,  as  is  natural,  the  lion's  share  of  these 
members,  bnt  branches  exist  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe, — Con- 
stantinople, San  Francisco,  Buenos  Ajres,  Lima,  Bombay,  and 
Yanconyer  Island  being  represented. 

By  a  system  termed  "  clearances  "  a  member  can  join  any  other 
lodge  or  court  in  his  order,  and  possess  all  privileges  of  member- 
ship, the  object  of  clearances  being  to  enable  members  permanently 
residing  at  a  distance  from  their  branch  to  transfer  their  member- 
ship  to  any  other  branch.  In  a  large  organisation  composed 
essentially  of  the  working  classes  this  is  an  important  right,  as, 
being  compelled  to  leave  the  Ipcality  of  the  branch,  a  member  first 
joined  need  not  necessarily  entail  forfeiture  of  membership  in  the 
order.  The  number  of  clearances  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
recorded  in  the  Odd  Fellows  until  1870,  nor  in  the  Foresters  until 
1871. 


Tear. 


1870 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 


Number  of  Clearances  iMued  each  Tear. 


Odd  Fellowi. 


Forettere. 


964 
694 

1,074 

863 

1,069 

896 

1,048 

554 

1,008 

540 

1,095 

If  a  member  should  be  residing  only  temporarily  at  a  distance 
from  his  branch,  or  if  even  permanently  so,  he  should  nevertheless 
still  be  desirous  of  retaining  his  membership  therein  instead  of 
transferring  it  to  another,  he  can,  by  the  mutual  agency  of  the 
branches,  pay  his  subscriptions  to  and  receive  his  benefits  from  any 
court  or  lodge  in  the  place  where  he  goes  to  reside,  such  branch 
being  recouped  its  expendifore  by  his  original  branch.  So  far  as  I 
can  ascertain  about  5  per  cent,  of  the  members  avail  themselves  of 
this  power. 

In  both  orders  what  are  designated    "travelling  cards"   or 

**  licences  "  are  granted,  their  object  being  to  entitle  a  member  to 

some  relief  when  travelling  in  search  of  employment.     These  cards 

or  licences  remain  in  force  a  stated  time,  and  the  bearer  can  obtain 

a  certain  speciBc  relief  from  each  place  he  passes  through.     For 

the  Odd  Fellows  the  statistics  may  be  presented  in  the  following 

condensed  form : — 

each  order,  many  of  the  branches  offer  additional  adyantagea  to  their  memben. 
Separate  fundi  are  generally  maintained  for  theie,  and  in  some  inatanoea  even 
distinct  societies,  as  for  example  the  nnmerons  widow  and  orphana*  fonds.  In  the 
Foresters  on  the  1st  January,  1876,  the  widow  and  orpham'  fbiids  embraced 
64,724  members,  with  an  aoenmulatcd  fond  of  64,1 34^.^ 
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Qoinqneniuain. 

Number  of  Cardi 
Granted. 

Anount  ?aid  to 
TravellerB. 

Nnmber  of 
Trarellers  Reliered. 

1848-62 

4.72" 
2,500 

3.797 
2,864 

2,204 

466 

£       s.   d. 
4,467  14    4 
1,618  12    8 
8,590  11     1 
2,406    -    9 
1,750    6    - 

282  13    5 

'63-57 

^^ 

•58-62 

^^^ 

»63-67 

44.278 
50,218 

6,747 

'68-72 

'73-75 

It  was  thought  that  to  give  the  facts  for  each  year  would 
occupy  too  much  space,  but  it  is  impossible  otherwise  to  show  how 
the  issue  of  these  cards  fluctuates  with  the  state  of  the  labour 
market.  For  instance,  in  1862,  at  the'  time  of  the  great  depression 
in  the  cotton  manufacturing  districts,  the  cards  issued  ran  up  to 
1,378  in  number.  In  the  previous  and  subsequent  years  the  numbers 
were  as  follows :  I860  406  cards,  1861  755  cards,  1862  1,378  cards, 
1863  943  cards,  1864  557  cards,  and  in  1865  378  cards.  There  can 
be  deduced  from  the  figures  above  given  the  average  amount  received 
m  respect  of  each  travelling  card,  and  the  mean  number  of  times 
each  traveller  was  relieved.  For  the  Foresters  I  have  not  been  able 
to  obtain  further  information  about  travelling  licences  than  the 
mere  number  issued,  and  that  only  from  the  year  1872. 


Year. 

1872 
73 
74 
75 


Number  of  TraTelliQg 
Licences  Isiued. 


337 

25« 

272 

258 


Peculiarly  enough,  in  the  Odd  Fellows*  travelling  cards  the 
years  hold  almost  precisely  the  same  positions  in  point  of  the 
maximum  and  minimum  issued. 

The  oldest  registered  affiliated  society  is  the  Ancient  Order  of 
Foresters,  its  registry  dating  from  October,  1850.  The  branches  of 
the  Odd  Fellows  and  Foresters  have  gradually  come  under  the 
Friendly  Societies'  Acts,  until,  by  the  action  of  their  annual  meet- 
ings, on  the  1st  January,  1876,  all  were  so  registered.  That  it  took 
many  years  to  effect  this  good  reform  the  following  figm*es  for  the 
branches  of  each  order  in  the  United  Kingdom  show  : — 


Odd  Fellows. 

Forestera. 

Tear. 

Total  Number  of 
Udjce*. 

Lodge* 
Registered. 

Total  Nnmber 
of  Courts. 

Courts  Registered. 

1853 

3.474 
3.551 

2,749 
3,467 

1,618 
1,883 
2,742 
3.476 
3.738 

587 

•58 

920 

•63 

1,948 

'68 

2,815 

'73 

8,515 
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The  numerical  strength  of  many  of  the  branches  is  very  weak. 
Any  combination  of  persons  to  secure  benefits  contingent  on  the 
duration  of  human  life,  or  the  sickness  appertaining  thereto,  should 
comprise  a  body  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  secure  average  results. 
Without  debating  what  precise  number  this  should  be,  it  is  very 
clear  that  a  great  number  of  the  branches  do  not  come  up  to  any 
such  standard.  In  1868  in  an  investigation  I  made  as  to  the 
number  of  members  the  Odd  Fellows'  lodges  in  the  United  Kingdom 
were  then  composed  of,  it  was  found,  that — 

72  lodges,  or  2  per  cent.,  had  3  to  15  memben. 
241        „  7  „  16   „   30 

466        „        13  „  31    „   50 

605        „        i7i  ,,  5'    »»   75 

522        „        15  „  76   „ioo 

For  the  Foresters,  Table  G  affords  the  means  of  determining  the 
average  members  per  court  fit)m  the  year  1848,  in  the  United 
Kingdom  as  a  whole,  or  for  any  of  the  subdivisions  contained  in  the 
table.  On  the  1st  January,  1876,  there  were  only  thirty-one  courts 
in  the  order  with  a  constituency  of  500  members  and  upwards,  the 
maximum  being  attained  by  a  court  in  Glasgow  with  882  members. 

In  both  orders  the  average  number  of  members  per  branch  has 
been  gradually  increasing,  as  the  following  figures  exhibit : — 


It 


ti 


If 


Year. 


1846 
'56 
'66 
76 


Odd  Fellows. 

Avenge  Memben 
per  Lodge. 


79 
105 

124 


Foresters. 

Average  Memlwra 
per  Court. 


47 

65 

86 

113 


In  previous  tables  (Tables  D  and  H)  dealing  with  the  branches 
that  had  ceased  to  exist,  it  was  observed  how  low  were  in  most 
cases  the  average  members  per  branch.  When  is  considered  the 
multitude  that  is  every  year  enrolled  in  these  affiliated  orders,  the 
strengthening  of  the  branches  should  not  be  a  difficult  matter. 
Restriction  should  us  much  as  possible  be  placed  on  the  opening  of 
new  courts  or  lodges.  Clearly  unless  there  is  a  fair  prospect  of 
early  enrolling  enough  members  to  secure  the  branch  from  numerical 
failure,  it  is  a  most  injudicious  policy  to  allow  its  opening,  for  it  can 
only  tend  to  render  it  more  difficult  for  those  branches  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  to  strengthen  themselves. 

If  it  is  essential  that  the  lodges  or  courts  should  possess  a  fair 
average  of  members,  much  more  so  is  it  requisite  that  the  district 
should,  as  the  whole  object  of  this  combination  id  by  obtaining  a 
magnitude  of  members  to  equalise  the  funeral  risk.  Districts  are 
composed  of  an  aggregation  of  courts  or  lodges,  and  are  of  varions 
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nninerical  strength.  Indeed,  in  point  of  numbers,  the  variation  in 
districts  is  even  greater  than  in  the  smaller  branches ;  thus  some 
districts  have  at  present  under  200  members,  whilst  one  in  the  Odd 
Fellows  (the  North  London)  has  12,452,  and  another  in  the 
Foresters  (the  London  United)  no  less  than  78,161  members. 

It  has  been  urged  by  some  that  one  drawback  to  the  affiliated 
system  of  friendly  societies  is  the  cost  entailed  by  the  threefold 
management  of  executive,  district,  and  branch.  That  the  executive, 
notwithstanding  its  multiform  duties,  necessitates  but  a  moderate 
cost,  the  following  statistics  giving  the  average  expenses  of  manage- 
ment per  annum  of  this  body  show : — 


Tean. 

Odd  FeUows. 

Yearii. 

Foresters. 

1848-52  

£        9.   d. 

998     2     6 

862     5     I 

944  »5   10 
1,004  10     6 
1,267     I     9 

1866-70 

£        s.  d. 

1,188  17     9 

'53-57 

71-75 

'58-62 

•63-67 

»»339     4     2 

*68-72 

This  charge  for  managing  and  controlling  Vast  associations  of 
about  half  a  million  members  each,  will  compare  favourably  with  the 
cost  of  any  similar  organisation  extant.  Even  these  expenses  such 
as  they  are,  are  nearly,  if  not  quite,  defrayed  by  the  profits  realised 
by  the  executive  of  each  order  in  constituting  itself  the  wholesale 
agent  for  the  supply  to  the  branches  of  stationery  and  goods. 

The  results  presented  in  this  paper  have  entailed  the  examina- 
tion and  analysis  of  a  great  mass  of  documcuts,  so  that  it  is  quite 
possible  that  a  few  slight  errors  have  crept  in,  but  every  precaution 
to  guard  against  this  has  been  taken.  Of  course,  I  cannot  be 
responsible  for  the  accuracy  of  the  details  in  the  reports,  <fec.,  of  the 
societies,  but  whenever  possible,  and  it  has  often  been  feasible,  these 
have  been  most  carefully  checked.  Attention  is  specially  drawn 
to  this  subject,  inasmuch  as  some  of  the  facts  I  have  given  will  be 
found  to  differ  somewhat  from  those  that  appear  in  the  documents 
of  the  orders ;  but  so  far  as  painstaking  research  can  guarantee  accu- 
racy, the  statistics  in  this  paper  may  be  thoroughly  depended  on. 

In  the  publications  of  the  societies,  the  statements  that  profess 
to  exhibit  the  development  of  the  orders,  and  they  are  but  few  and 
meagre  in  character,  are  mainly  faulty  from  the  results  not  being 
systematically  tabulated ;  the  facts  shown  for  consecutive  years 
embracing  for  instance  different  areas,  or  again  items  inserted  for 
one  year  being  omitted  in  a  subsequent  year.  On  examination 
these  discrepancies  will  be  found  to  account  lor  any  differeuces 
that  appear. 
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Discussion  on  Mr.  Neison's  Paper. 

Mr.  Lumley,  Q.C,  asked  whether  Mr.  Neison  could  give  the  number 
of  officers  employed  by  the  various  courts  or  lodges,  and  what,  if 
any,  remuneration  they  received.  He  thought  there  must  neces- 
sarily be  a  large  staff  employed,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  managing 
affairs,  but  for  investigating  the  circumstances  of  the  different 
contributors  and  ascertaining  that  they  were  entitled  to  what  they 
actually  received.  He  had  lately  had  occasion  to  be  present  at  a 
deputation  of  some  of  the  members  of  these  societies,  and  it  certainly 
seemed  that,  although  the  central  authority  had  regulations  of  their 
own,  and  general  rales  were  recommended  for  their  adoption,  there 
was  great  diversity  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  business  of  the 
different  branches  was  carried  out. 

Mr.  Walford,  after  referring  to  the  importance  of  such  facts 
and  figures  as  the  paper  dealt  with  being  brought  together,  said 
that  during  the  last  few  years  the  legislation  in  reference  to  friendly 
societies  had  been  multiform,  and,  he  was  constrained  to  say,  some 
of  it  not  very  wise.  He  was  much  afraid  whether  the  voluntary 
system  contemplated  by  the  Friendly  Societies'  Act  would  be  a 
good  and  effectual  system ;  and  he  was  glad  to  hear  from  Mr.  Neison 
that  the  affiliated  orders  in  the  Odd  Fellows,  without  any  exception, 
and  in  the  Foresters,  with  few  exceptions,  were  registered  under 
the  Act,  which  was  a  marked  evidence  of  good  faith.  But  there 
was  another  class  of  societies  which  he  did  not  think  would  see  the 
thing  in  the  same  light,  and  might  not  be  disposed  to  offer  to  the 
public  the  security  which  registration  under  the  Act  was  calculated 
to  afford.  The  legislature  itself  seemed  to  him  to  be  weak  on  the 
subject  of  the  trades*  union  aspect.  The  Bill  of  last  session  enabled 
trades  unions  unfortunately  to  embody  some  of  the  features  of 
friendly  societies.  Although  it  was  a  point  that  did  not  arise  in  the 
paper,  he  would  speak  fireely  upon  it,  because  he  could  not  help 
thinking  that  there  was  great  danger  in  a  friendly  society  being  in 
any  way  associated  with  the  idea  of  trades  unionism,  and  for  this 
reason:  a  society  might  go  on  with  a  large  number  of  young 
members,  and  accumulate,  as  it  should,  large  sums  of  money  in 
order  to  provide  for  the  benefits  which,  as  a  friendly  society,  it 
ought  to  give  to  its  members  in  their  old  age,  and  he  could  not  help 
thinking  that  the  temptation  would  be  strong  indeed  if  the  trades 
union  element  were  introduced  into  friendly  societies  to  apply  the 
funds,  not  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  intended,  but  for 
other  purposes  which,  apart  from  the  political  aspect,  were  unworthy 
of  the  object  which  should  be  kept  in  mind  in  all  friendly  societies. 
He  thought  this  was  an  element  of  danger,  and  he  still  hoped  that 
the  legislature  might  be  disposed,  upon  viewing  the  process  of  the 
societies  registered  under  the  Trades  Union  Act,  to  consider  whether 
a  very  unwise  step  had  not  been  taken  in  that  direction.    The  legis- 
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lation  seemed  to  him  to  be  so  complex  that  he  had,  at  the  end  of 
last  Bession,  abandoned  all  hope  of  seeing  it  made  clear  again  ;  but 
he  was  glad  to  find  that  one  good  thing  that  came  out  of  this  was 
the  report  of  the  Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies,  which  appeared 
a  few  months  ago.  Those  who  had  seen  it  must  have  been  pleased 
at  the  care  the  registrar  had  taken  to  present  his  statement  in  a 
clear  and  intelligible  form,  and  he  mast  say  that  for  the  first  time 
he  began  to  have  some  hope  when  he  saw  the  man  at  the  head  of 
affairs  evidently  determined,  as  far  as  lay  in  his  power,  to  enable 
everyone  to  see  the  course  that  such  legislation  would  lead  to; 
and  if  the  facts  were  properly  brought  out,  he  had  no  doubt  that 
Mr.  Neison  and  others  capable  of  dealing  with  them  would  very 
soon  draw  attention  to  any  departure  from  that  line  which  was  the 
&ir  intention  of  benefit  societies,  namely,  to  enable  the  working 
classes  to  feel  that  true  independence  which  all  men  should  feel  iu 
order  properly  to  enjoy  life.  He  had  had  a  good  deal  of  experience 
connected  with  friendly  societies  in  a  way  that  did  not  fall  directly 
under  the  scope  of  the  paper.  He  had  been  for  about  twenty-six 
years  connected  with  an  accident  insurance  company,  which  had 
received  proposals  from  a  vast  number  of  friendly  societies  in 
varioos  parts  of  the  kingdom,  to  undertake  the  accident  portion  of 
their  risks,  and  he  was  able  to  state,  after  a  good  deal  of  experience, 
that  never,  on  any  one  occasion,  had  these  men  made  a  mistake  as 
to  the  rates  they  should  ofler  for  those  risks,  showing  the  shrewd 
management  that  characterised  many  of  these  societies.  He  endea- 
7oured  still  to  hope,  although  some  friendly  societies  might  not 
find  themselves  in  a  position  to  comply  with  all  the  requirements  or 
intentions  of  the  Act,  that,  on  the  whole,  the  legislation  of  the  last 
few  years  would  be  productive  of  good,  and  he  was  strongly  of 
opinion  that  if  fresh  legislation  were  required,  the  working  men 
would  have  the  good  sense  to  agree  to  its  being  introduced  and 
enforced. 

Dr.  Balfour,  F.R.S.,  thought  the  Society  very  much  indebted 
to  Mr.  Neison  for  his  paper,  the  preparation  of  which  must  have 
involved  a  great  deal  of  labour.  The  results,  as  far  as  they  went, 
were  very  clearly  stated,  although  there  were  certain  points  on 
which  he  should  like  further  information  which,  he  hoped,  would 
be  furnished  by  Mr.  Neison  at  some  future  time.  He  was  struck 
with  the  increase  of  mortality  in  both  the  societies  in  each  quin- 
quennium. This,  perhaps,  might  be  accounted  for  by  the  increase 
of  age  of  the  members,  but  there  was  a  point  he  thought  would  to 
some  extent  have  counteracted  that,  which  was  that  in  the  Odd 
FeUows  the  age  of  initiation  during  the  last  quiiiquennium  was 
reduced  from  18  to  16.  He  thought  it  would  be  very  desirable  to 
have  the  rate  of  mortality  given  according  to  age  in  quinquennial 
or  even  decennial  periods.  In  a  paper  published  a  good  many  years 
ago,  on  the  mortality  of  the  dockyard  v/orkmen  at  Copenhagen,  he 
was  struck  with  the  great  increase  in  the  mortality  of  the  men  after 
the  age  of  50,  and  he  thought  it  would  be  desirable  to  ascertain 
whether  any  similar  increase  took  place  among  the  working 
ponulation  of  England.     He  was  sorry  to  say  that  in  the  instance 
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referred  to  the  mortalitj  increased  from  diseases  which  were 
supposed  to  be  mainly  dependent  npon  habits  of  intemperance, 
such  as  delirium  tremens,  apoplexy,  and  other  diseases  of  the 
nervous  system ;  and  he  thought  it  would  be  a  valuable  contribution 
to  vital  statistics  if  a  statement  could  be  furnished  of  the  classes  of 
diseases  by  which  the  members  of  the  societies  now  under  considera- 
tion died,  and  the  ages  at  death.  He  observed  that  the  rate  of 
mortality  of  the  Foresters  was  lower  than  that  of  the  Odd  Fellows, 
but  there  was  no  statement  of  the  relative  ages  of  the  members  of 
the  two  societies,  and  it  might  perhaps  be  a  discrepancy  dependent 
entirely  upon  the  difference  of  age.  There  were  many  other  points 
to  which,  if  he  had  come  prepared  to  speak  on  the  subject,  he  should 
have  wished  to  draw  attention,  but  the  points  he  had  alluded  to  were 
of  so  much  importance  that  he  had  ventured  to  call  Mr.  Neison's 
attention  to  them  in  the  hope  that,  on  a  future  occasion,  he  might 
afford  the  members  of  the  Society  an  opportunity  of  learning  what 
was  the  actual  state  of  the  case  in  these  two  classes  of  societies. 

Sir  George  Young,  Bart.,  after  expressing  his  personal  indebted- 
ness to  Mr.  Neison  for  his  valuable  paper,  said  that  he  had  acted 
for  about  a  year  and  three  quarters  as  one  of  the  assistant  com- 
missioners to  the  Friendly  Societies'  Commission,  and  in  that 
capacity  it  was  his  duty  to  visit  various  districts  in  the  south,  east, 
and  west  of  England,  and  to  have  intercourse  with  the  officers  of 
the  various  societies,  and  to  obtain  certain  calculations  of  facts  for 
the  use  of  the  commission,  which  he  had  the  honour  of  embodying 
in  a  short  report.  The  special  object  of  his  mission  was  not,  how- 
ever, to  deal  with  figures,  but  rather  to  deal  with  the  difficulties  of 
members,  or  the  moral  circumstances  under  which  the  work  was 
carried  on.  If  the  tendency  of  recent  legislation  was  to  lead  to  any 
confusion  as  to  whether  a  trades  union  was  or  was  not  a  friendly 
society,  then  he  should  say  it  was  injudicious  and  unwise,  because 
they  differed  in  an  obvious  and  essential  point.  The  trades  union 
funds  were,  in  the  first  place,  devoted  to  trade  purposes ;  and  if 
trade  purposes,  as  understood  by  the  managers  and  trustees, 
required  the  whole  fund  for  the  maintenance  of  what  they  would 
consider  a  just  strike,  the  members  expecting  benefit  in  the  case  of 
sickness  or  old  age  would  go  to  the  wall.  At  the  same  time  there 
was  another  aspect  of  the  question.  No  doubt  the  trades  unions 
existed  for  purposes  of  war — for  a  strike  was  an  industrial  war — 
and  in  time  of  peace  they  were  preparing  for  war,  and  they  might 
have  very  large  funds  for  that  purpose.  When  these  funds  accumu- 
lated they  had  a  tendency  to  prevent  the  war,  and,  therefore,  in 
the  largest  and  best  trade  societies  strikes  were  becoming  less 
known ;  and  although  one  could  not  look  forward  to  the  time  when 
strikes  would  cease,  that  was  the  object  of  trades  unions.  That 
being  the  case,  the  best  thing  that  could  happen  was  that  a  society 
with  large  funds  should  be  allowed  gradually,  imperceptibly,  and 
by  a  process  of  natural  selection,  to  drift  into  the  position  of  a 
friendly  society.  There  were  many  small  societies  which  were  now 
friendly  societies,  and  doing  a  good  work  in  their  separate  spheres, 
which  had  begun  as  trade  societies.     Care  should  be  taken  not  to 
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break  down  the  bridge  which  in  this  way  enabled  a  trades  union 
to  pass  into  a  friendly  society.     No  one  was  more  impressed  with  a 
sense  of  the  danger  that  the  working  mau  shonld  think  the  trades 
imion  provides  for  him  in  the  same  way  as  the  friendly  society  does. 
For  instance,  among   the  least  educated  portion  of  the  working 
classes,  the  agricultural  labourers,  he  found  during  his  labours  that 
in  one  place  there  was  a  wild  state  of  excitement  as  to  the  benefits 
that  were  to  accrue  to  them  from  the  agricultural  labourers*  union 
lately  established.     Many  of  them  anticipated  large  benefits  in  time 
of  sickness  from  subscriptions  of  half  the  amount  that  were  paid 
to  friendly  societies,  although,  he  need  not  say,  those  prospects 
were  entire  delusions.     As  soon  as  the  strike  began,  which  was  the 
purpose  for    which   the   society   was    founded,    the  benefits,    the 
provision,   i.e.  for  sickness    and    funerals,    would  entirely  vanish. 
Dr.  Balfour  had  made  some  remarks  as  to  the  health  of  the  dock- 
yard men  in  Sweden,  and  it  occurred  to  him  (Sir  G.  Young)  that 
for  tabulating  purposes,  very  valuable   statistics  as  to  the  various 
diseases  could  be  obtained  from  the  authorities  at  Her  Majesty's 
dockyards.     From  his  own  personal  knowledge,  he  could  say  that 
these  statistics  were  much  more  full  and  accurate  than  those  of 
any  friendly  society.      Some   societies   published   what  are  called 
"  experience  returns,"  dividing  the  diseases  among  various  trades, 
and  this  would  also  form  a  valuable  and  important  item  for  an^ 
paper  that  might  be  brought  before  the   Society.     He  wished  to 
express  his  hearty  concurrence  with  regard  to  the  value  of  the  work 
done  by  Mr.  Ludlow,  and  he  hoped  he  wonld  not  be  stinted  in 
actuarial  assistance,  which  was   so  necessary  for  the   purpose   of 
analysing  the  statistical  condition  of  societies,  and  he  also  hoped 
that  by  giving  them  information  at  a  cheap  rate  they  would  have 
the  benefit  of  the  Act  and  be  put  in  a  sound  position.     He  also 
wished  to  call  attention  to  the  admirable  character  of  the  hierarchy 
of  the  affiliated  orders.     The  division,  first  into  lodges  and  after* 
wards  into  districts,  struck  him  early  in  the  investigation  as  one 
that   deserved    more    attention  than    had  been  paid  to   it.      The 
respective    areas    on    the   one    hand    of  the    lodge   and    on    the 
other   of   the    district    had    been    very    carefully   considered    and 
judiciously  arranged.     Nothing   was    more   necessary  in  the  case 
of  the  sick  benefit  than  close  inspection  and  familiar  knowledge 
of   the    members^  circumstances.     Nothing,    on    the   other    hand, 
could    be   so  necessary  in    the  case    of  the   funeral  benefit    than 
a    large    area    over    which    to    equalise   the   risk ;    and  this  had 
been  attempted    to  be  remedied  by  the  division  and   subdivision 
of  the  orders.     It  was  a  complex  arrangement  that  had  come  out 
of  the  necessity  of  the  case,  and,  like  all  such  arrangements,  had 
fulfilled  its  ends  most  admirably.     The  Foresters  were  in  a  more 
rudimentary  condition  than  the  Manchester  Unity  of  Odd  Fellows ; 
and  the  subdivision  above  mentioned  was  not  so  thoroughly  carried 
out.     Many  of  the  oldest,  most  wealthy,  and  most  popular  of  the 
Foresters'  lodges  in  their  respective  neighbourhoods  were  not  as  yet 
affiliated  to  any  district.     They  took  the  whole  of  the  burden  on 
their  own  shoulders,  and  kept  up  a  sort  of  independence  which  was 
satisfactory   to   them ;    but  although  some    old    branches    might 
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maintain  this  position  throngh  their  esprit  du  corpSj  he  conld  not 
bnt  think  that  the  other  gystem  was  the  better  one.  With  regard 
to  the  less  rapid  development  of  Odd  Fellows  in  recent  years,  the 
Odd  Fellows  had  not  of  late  been  anxions,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  to 
increase  their  numbers  very  largely.  He  did  not  say  that  they  had 
not  pushed  themselves  forward  actively,  and  tried  to  open  new 
lodges;  but  in  many  places  where  lodges  were  established  they 
were  not  so  anxious  to  open  new  lodges,  and  still  less  anxious 
to  introduce  members  largely  into  the  lodges  already  existing. 
This,  of  course,  naturally  arose  where  the  lodge  felt  itself  to  be 
in  a  solvent  position,  and  did  not  care  to  spend  labour  in  order 
to  increase  its  numbers.  The  esprit  du  corps  of  the  order  had 
not  in  all  cases  been  found  sufficient  to  counteract  the  natural 
tendencies  of  a  wealthy  society.  This  was  a  fact  worthy  of 
notice,  because  an  impression  might  be  conveyed  that  the  Odd 
Fellows  were  a  declining  society  as  compared  with  the  Foresters. 
They  were  in  some  places  in  a  stationary  position  with  regard  to 
numbers,  but  not  necessarily  therefore  in  a  declining  financial 
position.  As  regards  the  prosperity  of  the  whole  order,  they  might 
be  contented  with  the  increase  in  their  numbere,  although  it  was 
eclipsed  by  the  Foresters,  who  were  now  treading  close  upon  their 
heels.  Mr.  Neison  had  made  the  important  remark  that  a  large 
percentage,  especially  of  young  members,  allowed  their  payments 
to  lapse  for  non-payment  of  subscriptions;  and  he  would  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  amount  of  lapsed  contributions 
received  from  those  who  did  not  survive  as  members  to  claim  any 
benefit  was  a  very  large  item.  One  of  the  points  which  he  had 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  members  of  clubs,  rather,  perhaps, 
by  way  of  inviting  criticism  than  by  way  of  recommendation,  was 
this.  It  seemed  to  him,  and  it  might  seem  to  others,  that  working 
men  were  tempted  to  invest  too  large  a  proportion  of  their  income 
in  providing  against  one  only  of  the  numerous  ills  of  life,  say 
sickness  or  the  funeral  benefit,  that,  in  fact,  it  was  parting  too 
much  with  the  control  of  their  means  by  tying  up  so  large  a  sum  in 
a  friendly  society  from  which  they  could  not  withdraw  it ;  and  he 
put  the  point  whether  something  of  the  nature  of  return  value  for 
their  subscriptions  might  not  be  accorded  to  departing  members ; 
but  the  answer  was  made : — *'  We  depend  upon  the  lapsed  members 
for  so  large  a  proportion  of  our  receipts,  that  it  would  not  do." 
He  would  also  call  attention  to  the  slow  progress  of  friendly 
societies  in  Ireland.  The  Foresters  were  making  some  way  in 
Belfast  and  the  northern  districts  of  Ireland,  but  unfortunately 
the  lodges  were,  as  was  too  frequently  the  case  with  regard  to 
social  movements  in  Ireland,  distracted  by  religious  and  j)o]itical 
differences.  That  was  the  only  exception  he  knew  of  where  politics 
had  been  allowed  to  enter  friendly  societies.  A  very  remarkable 
circumstance  in  connection  with  the  county  distribution  of  orders, 
arising,  no  doubt,  out  of  peculiarities  of  race,  came  under  his  notice 
in  Cornwall.  The  Cornish  were  gregarious  to  a  degree  which  was 
hardly  intelligible  in  the  more  exclusively  Saxon  districts  of  England. 
They  sometimes  rushed,  so  to  speak,  after  a  society,  and  imme- 
diately lodges  were  opened  over  the  whole  of  the  mining  district. 
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Then,  perhaps,  the  society  became  unpopular,  the  district  was 
dissolveid,  the  lodges  broken  up  by  dozens,  and  the'  men  either  lost 
their  contributions  or  forfeited  them,  and  in  a  short  time  started  a 
new  society.  Thus  the  Manchester  unity  in  the  we^t  of  Cornwall 
had  been  almost  extinguished,  and  a  very  inferior  society,  the 
Philanthropic  Union,  had  taken  its  place.  It  was  true  the  Truro 
district  of  the  Manchester  unity  had  taken  the  place  of  the  old 
Hale  district  which  broke  up ;  but  it  did  not  represent  the  same 
class  of  miembers.  In  one  part  of  his  paper,  Mr.  Neison  said  : — **  It 
is  from  the  practice  of  one  or  more  branches  seceding  and  setting 
up  new  affiliated  orders,  in  which  the  special  ground  of  complaint 
with  the  parent  society,  &c."  The  Manchester  unity  had  no  claim  to 
be  the  parent  society  of  the  other  unities  of  Odd  Fellows,  although  he 
believed  one  or  two  in  the  north  of  England  had  seceded  from  them. 
The  Odd  Fellows  were  founded  at  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century,  somewhat  on  the  same  principle  as  the  Freemasons,  and  had 
a  good  deal  of  the  password  system  and  mystery  which  belonged  to 
that  order,  and  they  had  gradually  developed  into  their  present 
organised  shape.  There  was  a  movement  recently  going  on  among 
several  smaller  unities  of  Odd  Fellows  in  the  south  of  England,  to 
unite  their  **  unities,''  which  would  no  doubt  be  beneficial ;  but  the 
difficulty  in  amalgamation  was  to  settle  as  to  the  mutual  liabilities, 
where  the  rules  had  been  different.  The  same  difficulty  attended 
the  admirable  system  of  clearances,  which  was  giving  way  to  a 
system  by  which  each  lodge  constituted  itself  an  accountant  for  the 
others  whose  members  might  l)e  residing  in  the  district.  [Mr. 
Neison  :  It  is  Foresters  you  are  referring  to,  because  that  system 
of  clearances  is  carried  on  to  a  very  limited  extent  in  the  Odd 
Fellows.]  It  was  the  Foresters  to  whom  he  was  referring.  He 
understood  that  the  juveniles  were  not  included  in  the  statistics 
given  of  the  membership  of  the  orders.  [Mr.  Neison  :  They  are 
not  regarded  as  being  members.]  The  branch  for  juvenile  funds 
was  not  a  satisfactory  one,  having  been  started  more  for  the  sake  of 
increasing  the  popularity  of  the  society  and  drawing  the  youth  in 
at  a  proper  age.  For  the  most  part  he  thought  that  it  was  apt  to 
foster  a  love  for  fine  clothes  and  galas,  which  would,  he  hoped,  die 
out  in  proportion  as  the  importance  of  the  work  and  the  true  theory 
of  the  admirable  agencies  that  carried  it  on  were  recognised.  One 
other  important  point  noticed  by  Mr.  Neison  was  the  number  of 
miserably  small  affiliated  orders  that  were  sometimes  started  from 
motives  of  private  pique.  One  cause  of  these  he  would  notice  espe- 
cially, which  was,  their  being  started  for  the  benefit  of  the  pub^ 
licans.  Another  notion,  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  scale,  was  to  be 
observed  in  the  case  of  the  temperance  orders,  especially  "  The 
Sons  of  Temperance,"  a  new  order  introduced  from  America,  who 
formed  lodges  far  too  rapidly  and  with  far  too  few  members. 
They  avowed  that  they  did  so  as  a  missionary  act,  to  spread  the 
principles  of  temperance,  but  unfortunately  often  with  too  small  a 
basis  for  success.  Among  the  Foresters  it  was  occasionally  the  case 
that  after  a  feast  had  been  held  in  a  district  a  court  was  founded, 
because  the  people  in  the  neighbourhood  had  observed  the  banners 
and  decorations,  which  were   very  pretty,  but  such  lodges  soon 
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broke  up.  He  also  spoke  in  terms  of  reprobation  of  the  affiliated 
orders  for  women.  These  were  common  in  Bristol,  and  were  for 
the  most  part  utterly  rotten.  Women's  societies  very  seldom  snc- 
ceeded — only,  indeed,  where  they  were  earning  wages,  as  in  the 
straw  plait  districts.  In  snch  cases  he  believed  that  large  local 
clubs  formed  a  better  basis  for  female  societies  than  affiliated  orders. 
How  could  the  system  of  districts,  annual  moveable  committees,  and 
arbitrations  be  carried  on  by  women  ?  Above  all,  he  reprobated 
the  meeting  of  women's  clubs  in  public  houses,  where  he  had  found 
young  girls  sometimes  were  expected  to  pay  monthly  visits  in  order 
to  pay  their  subscriptions. 

Mr.  Ralph  P.  Hardy  said  he  had  never  seen  the  statistics 
relating  to  these  societies  in  so  convenient  a  form,  or  the  facts  so 
well  grouped  together.  There  was  one  important  point,  however, 
on  which  he  hoped  Mr.  Neison  would  afEord  some  information  on  a 
future  occasion,  namely,  the  statistics  of  sickness  in  friendly  societies. 
That  was  a  point  upon  which  Mr.  Neison  had  said  nothing.  The 
Manchester  Unity  of  Oddfellows  had,  on  three  separate  occasions, 
investigated  its  sickness  experience.  The  question  was,  however, 
he  had  found,  one  of  great  difficulty.  He  had  had  occasion  lately 
to  investigate  the  cases  of  sickness  in  several  societies,  and  he 
found  that  they  varied  in  a  most  peculiar  way.  There  was  no 
standard  by  which  they  could  be  judged  at  all,  and  he  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  personal  supervision  of  the  committee  had  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  the  sickness  that  resulted.  In  a  large  society 
he  had  to  do  with  the  rate  of  sickness  was  enormous.  He  suggested 
to  the  eommittee  that  they  might  have  been  mismanaging  it,  and  in 
a  way  they  admitted  it.  In  another  society,  if  the  periods  of  years 
were  examined,  it  would  be  found  that  the  members  were  sick 
when  young  men,  then  in  middle  life,  and  then  at  the  end  of  life. 
These  were  a  body  of  men  that  were  admitted  without  any  medical 
examination  at  all,  some  of  them  being  actually  in  a  state  of  con- 
sumption. Before  friendly  societies  could  be  worked  with  real 
satisfaction  to  the  provident  members,  the  working  classes  must 
have  their  moral  feelings  a  little  better  cultivated.  They  must  learn 
that  it  is  a  crime  to  plunder  the  common  fund,  and  the  managers 
must  remember  that  in  this  matter  they  were  simply  trustees.  He 
hoped  that  the  observations  he  had  made  would  induce  Mr.  Neison 
to  consider  the  sickness  question. 

Mr.  Neison  thanked  the  meeting  for  the  very  favourable  way 
in  which  his  paper  had  been  received.  As  to  the  question  of  the 
number  of  officials  raised  by  Mr.  Lumley,  he  might  mention  that 
each  one  of  the  subordinate  branches  had  about  a  dozen  officials, 
and  in  some  branches  they  amounted  to  sixteen  or  seventeen. 
This  was  one  great  source  of  the  popularity  of  these  institutions. 
In  the  Odd  Fellows  and  Foresters  there  was  a  good  deal  of  honour- 
able strife  on  the  part  of  the  members  to  become  officials,  not  one 
of  whom  were  paid  except  the  secretary,  who  received  from  3/-  to  loL 
a-year,  a  sum  altogether  out  of  proportion  to  the  amount  of  labour 
the  post  involved.     With  regard  to  the  observation  of  Dr.  Balfour 
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as  to  the  increase  of  mortality,  no  doubt  by  reducing  the  ^ge  of 
members  at  initiation  the  average  age  of  the  members  would  be 
lessened ;  but  practically  he  was  afraid  that  although  the  age  of 
initiation  in  the  Odd  Fellows  had  been  reduced  from  18  to  16,  very 
few  members  had  joined  at  the  lower  age.  He  had  refrained  from 
giving  the  fuller  statistics  suggested  in  the  course  of  the  discussion, 
because  his  paper  would  have  extended  to  too  great  a  length.  Witb 
regard  to  the  statistics  of  dockyards,  he  mentioned  that  the  statis- 
tics for  the  customs  had  recently  been  published  by  Dr.  Dickson 
in  a  pamphlet  form  with  good  result.  As  to  the  courts  out  of 
districts,  it  was  true  that  some  of  the  courts  in  the  Foresters  were 
not  in  districts,  but  the  number  of  these  courts  was  not  very  large, 
being  under  400  out  of  the  4,300  courts  in  the  whole  order. 
Referring  to  the  profit  from  secessions,  he  thought  it  would  be 
found  that  this  was  not  so  large  as  might  be  supposed,  for  this 
reason,  that  on  analysis  he  found  that  there  was  very  little  difference 
between  the  average  age  at  secession  and  the  average  age  at  initia- 
tion. In  fact  there  was  not  more  than  three  years'  difference 
between  the  two,  and  there  would  be  found  very  few  members  of 
the  order  seceding  after  the  age  of  45.  In  answer  to  the  question 
as  to  what  was  meant  by  the  publishing  and  selling  of  goods  relating 
to  the  order,  it  was  just  this,  all  the  branches  in  the  order  were 
bound  to  obtain  their  stationery,  books  of  account,  and  any  little 
medals  or  ribbons  the  members  might  indulge  in,  from  the  central 
executive,  who  supplied  them  at  the  small  cost  of  10  per  cent,  on 
the  net  outlay,  and  practically  the  price  obtained  for  these  goods 
more  than  covered  the  expenses  of  central  management.  He  should 
have  been  glad  to  enter  into  the  subject  of  the  different  data  referred 
to  by  Mr.  Hardy ;  but  the  subject  was  such  a  large  one  that  it 
would  require  a  paper  of  itself.  There  was  every  necessity  that 
matters  of  excessive  sickness  should  be  looked  into.  In  one  society 
with  which  he  was  acquainted,  he  found  it  was  simply  impossible  to 
account  for  the  extraordinary  rate  of  sickness  in  the  society,  which 
was  composed  of  agricultural  labourers,  not  subject  as  a  rule  to 
excessive  sickness.  So  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  not  only  nine  out 
of  every  ten  were  sick,  but  sick  on  an  average  of  thirty  weeks  out  of 
fifty-two.  On  inquiry  he  found  that  these  were  agricultural  labourers, 
getting  a  wage  of  los,  a-week,  and  were  insured  for  a  benefit  varying 
fix)m  85.  to  85.  6cL  After  being  sick  for  a  short  time  they  were 
entitled  to  half  of  the  benefit,  which  would  be  4s.,  then  they  obtained 
28,  6d.  from  the  parish,  together  with  some  loaves  of  bread,  which 
would  amount  to  about  75.  a-week,  for  doing  nothing ;  and  as  they 
only  get  about  93.  to  io«.  by  labouring,  they  thought  the  better  way 
was  to  stop  at  home  and  sham  illness.  In  conclusion  he  again 
thanked  the  meeting  for  the  manner  in  which  his  paper  had  been 
received. 
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A  PAPER  read  by  me  at  the  Britisli  Association  in  Exeter  appears 
in  the  Society's  Journal  for  September,  1869,  vol.  xxxii.  I  therein 
examined  the  progress  of  the  colony  frcm  its  foundation  in  1840, 
until  December,  1867;  and  I  now  propose  to  review  the  period 
of  ten  years  ending  1875,  with  some  occasional  later  particulars,  for 
which  returns  are  available. 

I. — Introduction,     Peculiar  Advantages  of  tlie  Colwiy, 

The  decade  in  question  is  marked  by  rapid  progress  in  all 
directions — and  the  results  are  well  worth  the  study  of  political 
economists,  deserving  the  attentive  consideration  of  capitalists, 
merchants,  and  indeed,  of  all  classes ;  for  which  unusual  facilities 
exist,  in  the  careful  and  elaborate  statistics  i)ublished  annually  by 
the  colonial  Gk>vemment.  There  must  indeed  at  all  times  be 
peculiar  interest  and  sympathy  felt  in  the  welfare  of  New  Zealand, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  the  most  essentially  British  of  all  our  colonies. 
Setting  aside  our  tropical  possessions — with  which  no  comparison 
can  be  instituted — New  Zealand  has  been  free  from  the  convict 
element  which  affected  tiie  settlement  of  Australia;  without 
difference  of  race,  of  language,  and  of  law,  as  in  Canada  and  the 
Gape  of  Good  Hope;  free  also  from  the  taint  of  slavery  which 
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existed  at  the  Cape,  and  to  which  may  be  traced  the  difficulties 
that  even  now  beset  our  relations  with  those  offshoots  from  that 
colony — ^the  Dntch  republics  in  South  Africa. 

The  settlers  in  New  Zealand  comprise  all  classes  in  the  United 
Kingdom — English,  Irish,  and  Scotch — from  the  sons  and  con- 
nexions of  the  peerage  and  landed  gentry,  to  the  agricultural 
labourer ;  and  from  the  sons  of  merchants  and  manufacturers,  to 
artisans  of  every  kind  and  degree.  It  would  be  difficult  therefore 
to  conceive  a  population  more  exactly  the  counterpart  of  that  in  the 
mother  country. 

Situated  between  the  thirty -fourth  and  forty-seventh  degrees  of 
south  latitude,  the  climate  of  New  Zealand  is  throughout  temperate, 
and  embraces  as  great  a  variety  as  can  be  found  between  the  north 
of  England  and  the  south  of  France ;  it  is  free  from  droughts  such 
as  occur  in  Australia  and  at  the  Cape,  and  from  frost  which  retards 
Canada  during  four  months  in  each  year ;  while  the  configuration 
of  the  land  is  singularly  adapted  for  colonisation.  Roughly  speaking 
it  may  be  described  as  a  strip  of  land  nearly  1,000  miles  long,  by 
200  miles  broad — with  a  coast  line  of  about  3,000  miles,  indented 
by  harbours  and  creeks — comprising  100,000  square  miles,  or  about 
jzo,ooo  square  miles  less  than  the  United  Kingdom — abundantly 
watered  by  rivers — and  intersected  by  roads,  with  a  system  of  trunk 
railways  approaching  completion ;  so  that  a  vast  and  rapidly 
increasing  area  of  most  productive  soil  has  been  opened  up  for 
settlement  and  rendered  accessible  on  all  sides. 

In  addition  to  the  gold  mines  which  have  been  worked  during 
the  last  twenty  years,  the  geological  explorations  have  disclosed 
coal  fields,  iron,  and  other  valuable  minerals,  on  which  there  will 
hereafter  no  doubt  be  built  up  an  industry,  ultimately  perhaps  to 
rival  our  own,  even  though  our  productiveness  may  not  yet  have 
reached  its  highest  development.  At  all  events,  the  advantages  just 
mentioned  must  secure  for  New  Zealand  a  destiny  such  as  cannot  be 
surpassed  by  any  of  the  sister  colonies,  and  this  notwithstanding 
her  greater  distance  from  Europe,  and  comparative  isolation.  But 
I  have  to  do  with  what  has  been  accomplished  in  New  Zealand 
rather  than  with  her  future.  It  is,  however,  necessary  that  I 
should  briefly  recapitulate  the  position  of  the  colony  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  decade. 

II. — Hetrospect, 

The  Home  Government  at  the  outset  established  a  monopoly 
in  land,  constituting  themselves,  through  their  representatives,  the 
sole  purchasers  from  the  natives.  Moreover,  the  exclusive  control 
of  native  affairs  was  jealously  reserved,  even  when  in  1852  a  repre- 
sentatiYe  constitution  was  conceded  to  the  colonists.     The  Imperial 
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Government  was  actuated  no  doubt  by  the  purest  motives  of 
philanthropy  in  their  policy  towards  the  aborigines,  but  the  result 
was  nevertheless  unfortunate.  In  1860  the  last  series  of  Maori 
wars  commenced;  it  originated  in  a  dispute  as  to  a  Government 
purchase  of  land.  Hostilities  became  chronic,  and  lasted  with 
intervals  until  1870,  when  they  gradually  and  finally  died  out.  Nor 
is  it  likely  that  there  will  be  any  further  serious  disturbances.  But 
in  the  meanwhile  the  war  had  proved  so  troublesome,  as  well  as 
resultless  and  costly  to  the  Imperial  Government,  that  strong  efforts 
w^ere  made  to  be  rid  of  native  affairs  at  all  hazards ;  on  the  other 
hand  the  strain  on  the  colonists  was  all  but  ruinous,  and  they 
naturally  objected  to  be  saddled  with  native  affairs,  considering  the 
tangle  in  which  these  had  become  involved. 

At  length,  after  prolonged  correspondence,  and  under  irresistible 
pressure  from  home,  the  colonists  in  1863  reluctantly  undertook  the 
management  of  the  Maoris,  and  have  conducted  their  affairs  ever 
since.  They  did  so  "in  consideration  of  the  thoroughly  efficient  aid 
"  which  Her  Majesty's  Government  was  then  affording  for  the  sup- 
**  pression  of  the  native  rebellion,  and  relying  on  the  cordial  co-opera- 
"  tion  of  the  Imperial  Government  for  the  future."  The  "  aid  "  then 
afforded  consisted  in  io,ooo  soldiers  and  a  naval  brigade;  and  the 
"  future  co-operation  "  resulted  in  the  gradual  withdrawal  of  the 
troops  from  the  colony,  the  last  regiment  being  removed  in  1869, 
and  this  at  a  most  critical  time,  when  the  affairs  of  the  colony, 
financially  as  well  as  politically,  were  of  the  gloomiest  nature. 

The  colonists  were  thus  left  to  fight  it  out  and  settle  scores  with 
the  natives  as  best  they  could,  a  task  which  they  accomplished  with 
unlocked  for  success.  The  course  adopted  was  to  raise  a  force  of 
some  2,ocx)  to  3,000  men,  specially  trained  and  disciplined  for  the 
peculiar  warfare,  and  these,  with  the  aid  of  friendly  native  levies, 
brought  the  war  to  a  successful  termination,  reducing  it,  in  fact, 
from  1870  into  a  hunt  after  two  rebel  chiefs.  But  to  accomplish 
this,  expenditure  had  to  be  incurred,  to  cover  which  it  was  deemed 
necessary  to  raise  a  loan  of  1,500,000/.  The  credit  of  the  colony, 
for  obvious  reasons,  being  at  a  low  ebb,  application  was  made  that 
the  loan  should  be  guaranteed  by  the  Home  Government.  Under 
the  circumstances  this  was  assuredly  a  reasonable  request,  and 
might  have  been  granted  with  no  cost,  or  even  substantial  risk,  to 
the  imperial  treasury;  while  the  difference  between  borrowing  at 
3  per  cent,  and  6  per  cent,  would  have  saved  the  colonial  treasury 
45,000/.  per  annum.  The  request  was  at  first  absolutely  refused ; 
then  came  an  offer  to  guarantee  half  ^  million,  and  finally,  after  a 
deplorable  amount  of  haggling,  the  difference  was  split,  and  the 
Imperial  Government  guaranteed  a  loan  for  one  million,  instead  of 
a  million  and  a  half,  as  originally  i^equested. 
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But  the  conseqaences  to  the  colonists  of  the  attempt  to  conduct 
native  affairs  from  Downing  Street,  did  not  end  with  the  war. 
They  had  abready  contributed  their  proportion  to  costly  and  mis- 
managed wars,  at  first  conducted  by  officers  of  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment, and  borne  the  whole  cost  of  concluding  those  wars  when  left 
to  themselves.  But  they  had  now  in  addition  to  deal  with  the 
legacy  of  a  long  course  of  misgovemment,  in  the  serious  expense 
deemed  necessary  for  a  re-adjustment  of  the  native  policy. 

III. — Native  Policy. 

Conceiving  that  it  would  be  wiser,  rather  than  continue  fighting 
the  Maoris,  to  find  employment  for  the  more  friendly  tribes,  the 
policy  was  adopted  of  setting  some  to  make  roads  and  telegraphs 
through  the  north  island,  employing  others  as  armed  constabulary, 
also  to  assist  in  road  making ;  and  occasionally  purchasing  land  from 
prudential  motives.  In  short,  peace  was  at  first  secured  by  a 
judicious  system  of  conciliation,  and  it  is  now  so  firmly  established, 
that  in  parts,  where  little  more  than  ten  years  ago  a  powerful  military 
force  could  penetrate  only  with  the  utmost  difficulty  and  danger, 
mail  coaches  now  run  regularly  across  the  north  island  in  various 
directions,  with  as  much  safety  as  the  amateur  teams  which  in 
summer  ply  between  Piccadilly  and  Windsor,  or  Tunbridge  Wells. 
The  necessary  outlay  has,  moreover,  been  mitigated  by  the  work 
done,  the  roads  have  added  greatly  to  the  value  of  the  land  which 
they  opened  up,  and  the  land  purchased  from  time  to  time  remains 
as  an  asset  in  hand  annually  increasing  in  value. 

It  will  be  seen  from  Table  I  in  Appendix,  that  from  1863  to 
SQth  June,  1876,  inclusive,  the  amount  expended  for  native  and 
defence  purposes  has  amounted  to  6,600,000/.,  viz. : — 

£ 

Oat  of  revenue 2,01 7,590 

„      loans 4.6i5,03z 

Total  6,632,622 

To  this  might  be  added  cumulative  interest  at  5  per  cent,  on  the 
amount  expended  out  of  loan,  which  interest  has  been  defrayed  out 
of  revenue,  to  the  amount  of  2,197,505/. 

IV. — Colonial  Debt,  its  Outlay  and  Comparative  Pressure, 

Table  11  contains  a  full  statement  of  the  public  debt,  including 
loans  raised  by  the  provinces,  together  with  the  annual  charge  for 
interest  and  sinking  fund  to  30th  June,  1876,  to  which  is  added  a 
loan  for  1,250,000/.,  raised  in  London  in  July  last.  The  particulars 
are  as  follow : — 
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£ 
Total  debt  for  which  debentures  and  treaauryl      ^  ^ 

bills  have  been  issued  /    '»»734»76i 

Floating  debt  or  liabilities,  30th  June,  1876    808,433 

As  per  financial  statement  30th  June,  1876  ....  19,543,194 

The  floating  debt  of  800,000/.  is  covered  by  the  like  amoimt, 
being  the  balance  of  loan  guaranteed  bj  the  British  Government, 
which  remains  at  the  disposal  of  the  colonial  treasurer,  not  having 
been  yet  issued  to  the  public. 

The  annual  charge  for  interest  and  sinking  fund  on  debentures 
and  treasury  bills  issued,  amounts  to  19015,779/.,  irrespective  of 
floating  debt,  which  at  5  per  cent,  would  increase  the  annual  charge 
to  1,056,201/. 

The  population  on  31st  December,  1875,  was  375,856,  to  which 
must  be  added  for  six  months  ending  30th  June,  1876,  on  the 
average  of  three  preceding  years,  say  16,000,  making  a  total 
population  of  391,856.  This  is  inclusive  of  4,800  Chinese,  but 
exclusive  of  45,470  Maoris,  according  to  census,  1st  March,  1874. 
The  latter  contribute  largely  to  the  revenue  through  the  customs, 
and  many  of  them  are  wealthy.  It  will  bo  quite  safe,  therefore,  to 
estimate  the  whole  as  equal  to  a  European  population  of  400,000, 
and  the  following  calculations  are  worked  out  on  that  basis. 

These  data  give  a  total  debt  of  48/.  ijs.  id.  per  head,  and  an 
annual  charge  of  2/.  lis.  gd.  per  head.  It  is  to  be  observed, 
however,  that  the  sum  accrued  on  the  sinking  fund  to  30th  June, 
1876,  amounted  to  1,206,331/.,  which  in  reality  i*educed  the  public 
debt  to  the  sum  of  18,336,863/.,  or  45/.  iGs.  lod,  per  head  of 
population. 

The  sinking  fund,  with  interest  thereon  as  it  accrues,  is  invested 
in  the  hands  of  trustees,  specially  for  the  redemption  of  the  various 
loans  to  which  it  appertains. 

The  year  1869,  as  I  have  said,  was  a  time  of  the  deepest  glocm 
in  the  colony.  The  Imperial  Government  had  withdrawn  from  all 
participation  in  the  war,  and  there  were  those  who  feared  that  the 
colonists  in  the  middle  or  south  island  might  be  tempted  to  follow 
their  example,  as  the  war  existed  only  in  the  narth  island.  The 
catastrophe  which  must  have  ensued,  in  such  an  event,  was  averted, 
in  the  first  place  by  the  better  success  which  began  to  attend  the 
war,  and  finally  by  the  financial  policy  which  was  brought  forward 
in  1870.  It  was  thereby  proposed  to  raise  loans  to  the  amount  of 
ten  millions,  to  be  expended  in  developing  the  resources  of  the 
colony  by  means  of  immigration,  railways,  roads,  and  other  puUio 
works.  This  policy  was  adopted  with  general  enthnsiasin, 
and  as  I  shall  have  occasion  to  show,  it  has  so  &r  been  attended 
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with  extraordinary  snccess.  It  has  been  the  means  of  completely 
pacifying  the  natives.  It  has  indissolubly  knit  together  the  north 
and  south  islands,  and  has  laid  broad  and  deep  the  fonndationa  of 
solid  prosperity  hereafter. 

A  wide  distinction  is  therefore  to  be  drawn  between  the  loana 
raised  prior  to  1870  and  subsequently.  It  appears  from  the  financial 
statement  of  June,  1870,  that  the  debt  then  stood  thus : — 

£ 

General  Goyemment  of  the  colony  4,347,866 

Provincial  debU    3>ao8,35o 

7,556,216 


and  on  reference   to   Table    I    it  will  be  observed    that  out  of 

4,300,000/.  no  less  than  3,300,000/.  was  expended  for  native  and 

defence  purposes,  or  in  other  words  unproductively  on  war.     But 

subsequently  to  1870  the  loans  have  been  principally  expended  on 

immigration,  public  works,  and  the  purchase  of  land. 

The  amounts  under  the  chief  heads  of  expenditure  have  been 

as  follows  to  30th  June,  1876 : — 

£ 

On  railways   6,198,272 

roads  and  bridges  700,434 

water  races  to  develop  mines    280,920 

public  buildings  and  other  improvements 299,250 

telegraphs    2^28,284 

land  purchases    445,404 


»» 

»» 
»» 
>♦ 


„    immigration    1,113,490 

Total  9,266,054 


I  shall  presently  comment  in  detail  on  some  of  the  foregoing  items. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  expenditure,  however  desirable 
and  beneficial  it  may  ultimately  prove,  has  nevertheless  been 
pushed  forward  too  quickly.  The  original  intention  in  1870 
was  to  raise  10  millions  sterling,  to  be  expended  in  the  course 
of  ten  years ;  and  a  general  system  of  trunk  railways  and  roads 
was  then  laid  down.  But  these  plans  have  not  been  adhered  to, 
swing,  I  believe,  chiefly  if  not  altogether  to  the  pressure  of  the 
provincial  Grovemments;  the  railways  were  in  consequence  com- 
menced fractionally  and  not  upon  a  general  system.  The  colony 
has  thus  been  committed  to  an  amount  of  railway  expenditure  at 
ODce,  which  it  would  have  been  more  judicious  to  spread  over  a 
period  at  least  twice  as  long ;  so  that  instead  of  a  number  of  lines 
all  under  construction  at  the  same  time,  according  to  the  demands 
of  the  Tarious  provinces,  they  might  have  been  finished  successively, 
and  each  as  completed  have  yielded  a  return.    According  to  the 
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latest  returns,  there  are  at  present  no  less  than  twelve  lines  in 
course  of  construction  throughout  the  colony,  besides  eight  more 
under  survey. 

The  provincial  Governments  and  legislatures  were  the  means 
by  which  New  Zealand  was  colonised  simultaneously  at  various 
points,  instead  of  spreading  from  one  centre ;  and  were  doubtless 
beneficial  in  the  early  days  of  the  colony  in  developing  local  works 
and  attracting  immigrants,  and  this  at  a  time  when  there  was  little 
communication  between  the  provinces;  but  for  many  years  their 
influence  has  been  mischievous,  owing  to  constant  conflict  with 
the  central  Government,  especially  on  points  of  flnance ;  each  pro- 
vince spending  in  excess  of  income  and  scrambling  for  its  share  of 
public  loans,  as  well  as  contending  for  local  interests  in  the 
narrowest  spirit,  and  by  means  of  caballing,  or  "log  rolling," 
putting  a  pressure  on  the  general  Government,  which  the  latter  could 
not  always  resist.  The  consequence  has  been  the  same  with  all 
public  works  as  with  railways,  that  too  much  expenditure  has  been 
undertaken  at  a  time,  and  the  necessity  of  continual  borrowing 
has  arisen,  to  some  extent  affecting  the  credit  of  the  colony. 
It  is  satisfactory,  therefore,  to  know  that  this  unfortunate  state  of 
affairs  has  been  terminated  by  the  abolition  of  the  provincial  legis- 
latures, so  that  the  finances,  public  lands,  and  public  works,  together 
with  the  entire  administration  of  the  colony,  will  be  carried  on  by 
one  central  Government ;  while  purely  local  affairs  will  be  managed 
by  municipal  and  county  authorities. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  cause,  the  fact,  however,  remains 
that  the  debt  of  New  Zealand  stood  thus,  excluding  floating  debt 
in  either  case : — 


Debt. 

Pel  Head. 

Annual  Charge. 

Per  Head. 

80th  June,  1870 

76 

£ 

7,500,000 

18,700,000 

£      *.    d. 
29    12    1 

46    15    - 

£ 

474.000 

1,015,000 

£     «.      d, 

1  17     6 

2  10    9 

Increase  

— 

69  per  cnt. 

— 

34  per  cnt. 

But  the  pressure  of  the  public  debt  on  a  community  is  not  to  be 
estimated  by  the  simple  process  of  counting  heads.  Regard  must 
also  be  had  to  the  wealth  and  resources  of  the  population.  It 
would  be  easy  to  give  examples  in  support  of  this  proposition ;  but 
it  will  be  su£Bicient  for  my  purpose  to  cite  the  experience  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  by  contrasting  the  debt  after  the  close  of  the  great 
war,  or  say  the  year  1817  with  1876 : — 
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1817. 

75-76 


Debt. 


£ 

840,850,000 

777,000,000 


Per  Head. 


£     s.    d. 
42    8    9 

23    9    6 


Annnal  Charge. 


£ 

32,000,000 

27,400,000 


Per  Head. 


£      «.     d. 
1     12     4 

-    16    6 


No  one  can  doubt  that  with  our  increased  wealth  and  resonrces 
we  could  now  bear  a  debt  of  42^.  Ss,  gd.  per  head  with  a  charge  of 
i/.  128,  4^.  per  head,  much  more  easily  than  our  predecessors  did  in 
1817 ;  nor  would  it  hinder  our  progress  any  more  than  it  did  theirs. 
The  enormous  growth  of  our  national  debt  was,  moreover, 
occasioned  entirely  by  war  expenditure,  whereas,  as  has  been  shown 
above,  a  large  proportion  of  the  debt  of  New  Zealand  exists  in  the 
form  of  reproductive  works ;  besides  which,  there  are  other  dis- 
crepancies between  the  national  and  colonial  debts.  Consideration 
is  also  due  to  the  fact  that  our  national  debt  was  borrowed  at  home, 
whereas  the  New  Zealand  loans  have  been  raised  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 

It  would  be  satisfactory,  were  it  possible,  accurately  to  contrast 
the  aggregate  income  of  New  Zealand  and  the  United  Elingdom, 
as  well  as  the  public  debt  and  annual  charge  per  head  of  the 
population  in  each  country.  Sir  Julius  Yogel  in  1873  formed  an 
estimate  of  the  gross  income  of  the  colonists  in  comparison  with 
Mr.  Dudley  Baxter's  estimate  for  the  United  Kingdom  in  1870. 
Omitting  the  debt  incurred  for  railways  and  other  reproductive 
works  in  the  colony,  also  of  provincial  debts  specially  secured  on 
the  Crown  lands,  so  as  to  arrive  at  a  fair  comparison,  the  results 
were  worked  out  as  follows,  viz.: — 

Per  eui. 

New  Zealand,  percentage  of  debt  charge  on  aggregate  income 1*2 

United  Kingdom  „  2'8 

But  both  these  results  are  confessedly  ^'  founded  on  estimates  and 
'*  calculations  based  on  the  best  available  data,  and  are  only  stated 
'*  as  probable  approximations."  Nevertheless  we  are  not  without 
the  means  of  instituting  trustworthy  comparisons  as  to  the  well 
being  of  the  New  Zealanders. 

So  far,  indeed,  as  the  working  classes  are  concerned,  an  examina- 
tion of  Table  III  as  to  wages  and  the  cost  of  living,  will  show  that 
they  are  much  better  off  than  at  home,  as  the  wages  are  higher 
in  the  colony,  while  the  cost  of  provisions  is  less. 

Again,  it  may  be  safely  inferred  that  the  aggregate  income  of 
the  colonists  is  more  per  head  than  in  the  United  Kingdom,  from 
the  fact  that  the  proportion  of  bread  winners  to  the  total  popula- 
tion is  greater — the  proportion  of  males  is  57  per  cent,  as  against 
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49  per  cent,  at  home ;  the  proportion  of  men  in  the  prime  of  life  is 
much  greater  in  the  colony,  and  there  are  no  paupers. 

The  produce  exported  from  the  colony  will  form  another  test, 
as  the  exports  in  one  form  or  another,  whether  as  wages,  profits,  or 
rent,  constitute  a  definite  proportion  of  the  income  of  the  entire 
population,  and  the  exports  moreover  furnish  the  means  by  which 
necessaries  and  supplies  of  all  sorts  are  procured  from  other 
countries.  The  following  table  shows  the  average  exports  of 
■produce  for  eight  years,  ending  1874,  from  the  undermentioned 
colonies : — 


New  Zealand.               Victoria. 

New  South  Wales.* 

Cbld    

£ 

2,216,826 
1,981,320 

175.33* 
41^,948 

£ 

6,117,790 

4,116,823 

106,427 

1,841,668 

£ 

^94.^37 

3,099,728 

228.116 

Wool  

Amricultural  Droduce 

Otber  Droduoe    

1,9x9.137 

4,786426           10,681,608 

5»55i*6i8 

Per  head,  exdunve  of  Maoris 
Per    head,    Maorb    audi 
Chinese,   estimated    as  > 
per  p.  94 J 

£    «.    d. 

18     2     1    1 

17  II     5   J 

£    *.     d. 
14    9    7 

£    «.    d. 

10  16    4 

*  These  are  the  exports  seaward  from  New  South  Wales,  irrespective  of  a  oon- 
siderahle  amiual  yalue  of  produce  sent  oTerland  to  Y ictoria  and  South  Australia. 


During  the  same  period  the  exports  from  Canada  (Quebec  and 
Ontario)  have  averaged  11,764,130/.,  or  4/.  per  head,  and  the 
average  exports  of  British  produce  from  the  United  Kingdom  was 
215,528,281/.,  or  61,  I7«.  id,  per  head. 

In  contrasting  the  indebtedness  of  New  Zealand  with  that  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  we  must  add  to  the  national  debt  the  cost  of 
railways,  and  capitalise  the  poor  law  rates,  which  do  not  exist  in  €he 
colony,  thus: — 

United  Kingdom, 

£ 

National  deht  as  it  stood,  1876-76 777,000,000 

Expended  on  the  poor,  arerage  for   ten    years  1 
ending  Lady-day,  1876, 9,2 1 6,05 3/.,  capitalised  at  V     230,000,000 

4  per  cent J 

Bailways,  16,664  miles  open,  December,  1876 630,000,000 

1,637,000,000 

or  49/.  128.  id.  per  head  for  United  Kingdom  as  against  48/.  174. id, 
pel  bead  for  New  Zealand. 
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Or  the  question  may  be  stated  in  another  form.  Against  the 
colonial  debt  of  19,544,000/.,  we  have  to  place  on  the  credit  side  the 
Talne  of  the  following  assets  in  hand,  assuming  the  railways,  roads, 
and  public  works,  to  be  worth  their  cost,  viz. : — 

^ew  Zealand. 

Sinking  fund,  inrested  specially  by  trusteet  1,200,000 

Bailways,  expended  thereon 6,200,000 

Beads,  bridges,  water  courses,  and  other  public  works       1,500,000 

Crown  lands,  34  millions  of  acres,  producing  in  thel 
last  fiye  years  an  ayerage  income  of  820,000/.  per  I 
annum,  Valued  at  7*.  6d,  per  acre  (further  par-  f     '*»/5o»oo^ 
ticularB,  p.  106) «J 

21,650,000 


So  that  in  point  of  fact  the  public  debt  of  the  colony  is  amply 
covered  by  sound  public  assets,  independently  altogether  of  the 
ordinary  taxable  resources  of  the  community,  which  for  its 
numbers  is  one  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  thriving  in  the  world. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  examine  the  progress  of  New  Zealand  in 
population,  revenue,  expenditure,  and  the  main  branches  of  industry, 
in  order  to  form  a  conclusion  as  to  whether  the  increase  of  the  debt 
since  1870  is  likely  to  retard  the  prospects  of  the  colony,  admitting 
freely  that  the  expenditure  has  for  the  time  been  excessive. 

In  stating  the  increase  which  has  taken  place  under  the  different 
heads  during  the  ten  years  ending  1875, 1  have,  except  where  other- 
wise mentioned,  taken  the  average  of  the  first  two  years  of  the 
decade  and  compared  them  with  the  average  of  the  last  two  years, 
80  as  to  avoid  error  from  exceptional  years.  I  have  also  contrasted 
the  first  five  years  with  the  last  five  years  of  the  decade. 

V. — Revenue. 

The  receipts  come  under  two  heads,  ordinary  and  territorial ; 
the  former  consisting  of  customs  duties  in  the  proportion  of 
three-fifths  of  the  whole ;  and  a  statement  of  the  latest  year's 
revenue  will  be  found  in  Table  lY,  showing  the  other  receipts  in 
detail.  The  territorial  revenue  is  derived  almost  wholly  from  sales 
of  crown  lands,  leases,  &c.  The  following  are  the  returns  for  the 
ten  yean : — 
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Ordinary.                    Territorial. 

TMaL 

1866 

£ 

i,o86, 

1,226, 

1,196, 

1,026, 

960, 

1,006, 
1,487, 
1,873, 
a,047. 

£ 

776, 

562, 
425, 
882, 
828, 

878, 

619, 

1,266, 

1,151, 

689, 

£ 

1.862. 

'67 

1*788, 

'68 

1.621. 

'69 

1,408, 

1,288. 

'70 

1871 

i,*99, 
1,525, 

a,753, 
3,0x4, 
2,73^, 

72 

'78 

'74 

'75 

Percentage  inorease — 
1871-75  onl866-70.... 
74-75  „     '66-67.... 

34 

70 

66 
88 

44 
60 

The  ordinary  revenue  amounts  to  5/.  28.  j^.  per  head  of  popu- 
lation. 

The  territorial  revenue  fluctuates  from  year  to  year,  depending 
on  the  price  of  wool  and  grain,  and  other  circumstances,  and 
includes  only  the  crown  lands  sold  and  leased  by  the  Government, 
but  does  not  indicate  the  progress  of  settlement  on  land  purchased 
by  individuals  from  the  natives,  who  own  the  bulk  of  the  north 
island,  and  from  whom  a  large  extent  of  land  is  purchased  and 
leased  annually. 

VI. — Expenditure, 

I  have  been  unable  to  analyse  the  expenditure,  not  having 
before  me  the  means  of  doing  so  properly.  The  public  accounts 
are  extremely  complicated,  as  between  the  colonial  and  provincial 
Governments,  as  well  as  the  special  funds,  trust  funds,  and  land 
fund — ^including  transfers,  advances,  and  repayments — so  that 
without  fuller  details  than  I  possess,  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish, 
with  any  approach  to  accuracy,  which  items  ought  to  be  charged 
to  capital  or  which  to  income.  But  as  my  object  is  more  especially 
to  show  the  progress  of  the  colony  during  the  last  ten  years,  it  will, 
at  all  events  in  part,  be  attained  by  exhibiting  the  charges  on  the 
consolidated  fund  for  each  year,  distinguishing  ordinary  charges,  or 
those  which  represent  the  expense  of  carrying  on  the  Gtovemmeni, 
from  payments  for  interest,  sinking  fund,  expenses  of  loans,  &c.  :^- 
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Charges  on  Consolidated  Fund, 

[000*1  omitted.] 


General  ClurgM. 

Chtrgetof 
the  Pablic  Debt 

Total. 

18G6..M > 

»67 

£ 

620, 

730. 

463, 

73», 
883, 

586, 
649, 
691, 
807, 
1,049, 

£ 

158, 
384, 
258, 
525, 
644, 

294, 
509, 
576, 
840, 
826, 

£ 

778, 
1,064, 

7ai, 
x,»57, 
1,5*71 

880. 

*68 

'69 

70 

1871 

72 

78 

1,158, 
1,267, 

1,647, 

i,875> 

74 

75 

Percentage  increase — 
1871-75  on  1866-70. . 
74-75  „     '66-67... 

10 

38 

58 
238 

28 
9> 

Vn. — Railways  a/nd  Roods, 

As  already  stated,  the  amount   expended  on  these  has  been 
6,198,000^.,  with  the  following  results,  viz. : — 

1873  145  miles  open ;  434  miles  being  made. 

74 209         „  621  „ 

'76  542         „  464  „ 

The  latest  estimate  of  earnings  on  the  portions  of  lines  now 
being  worked  is  44j,ocx)/.  for  the  year  (including  the  Canterbury 
and  Otago  lines),  and  it  is  calculated  that  this  will  yield  about 
5  per  cent,  on  their  cost.  But  as  the  system  becomes  completed, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  earnings  will  cover  the 
interest  of  capital  expended.  This  expectation  is  justified  by  the  fact 
that  the  railways  (with  one  exception)  are  made  on  the  three  feet 
six  inches  gauge,  and  the  cost  will  not  therefore  exceed  6,ocx)/. 
per  mile. 

The  value  of  the  railways  cannot,  however,  be  estimated  solely 
fay  the  returns  yielded  on  the  traffic,  as  it  is  obvious  that  railways 
open  up  the  country  through  which  they  pass,  even  more  effectually 
than  roads,  and  increase  the  value  of  property,  public  and  private, 
many  times  beyond  the  cost  of  construction ;  and  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  crown  lands  share  in  this  enhanced  value  to  the 
fall  extent. 

Roads. 

The  general  Gh>vemment  from  June,  1869,  to  June,  1876, 
expei^ded  on  roads  as  followa^  viz. : — 
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In  the  north  island  11832  miles,  cost  491,686 

„  middle  , 270        „  198,880 


2,102 


>t 


690,516 


In  1875  there  were  altogether  314  road  districts  thronghont  the 

colony,  bnt  the  returns  are  incomplete ;  ont  of  them  26$  had  an 

estimated  area  of  23,8oo,ocxd  acres,  and  290  districts  had  a  total 

income  of  268,076/.,  viz. : — 

£ 

From  Gk)Temment 168,552 

„     rates   61,426 

„     other  som>oes 38,098 

268,076 
Expenditure  in  1875  was   318,620 


the  difference  being  accounted  for  by  balances  brought  and  carried 
forward. 

Vlll,— Telegraphs. 

The  sum  of  228,3002.  has  been  expended  on  telegraphs  from 

1865  to  30th  June,  1876;  the  length  opened  is  39 156  miles,  the 

number  of  messages  in  1875  was  close  upon  one  million,  and  the 

receipts  have  been  as  follows : — 

£ 

1866 9,115 

'67    14,295 

'68    26,225 

'G9    32,649 

'70    27,415 

'71    37,203 

*72    44,669 

'73    55,195 

'74    63,323 

'75    74,420 

IX. — Live  Stock. 

The  numbers  have  been  correctly  ascertained  only  in  the  years 
when  the  census  was  taken,  viz. : — 


Hones. 

CatUe. 

Shoep. 

Pig.. 

1867 

»71 

65.715 
81,028 

99,261 

812,835 
436,592 
494,113 

8418,579 
9,700,629 

11,674,863 

115,104 
151,460 
128,741 

74 

Percentage  increase — 

1874  on  1871 

74  „     '67 

23 

5' 

18 
58 

20 
39 

18  Memease) 
8(mcreaw) 
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X.— TTooZ. 

Above  three- fifths  valae  of  the  total  exports  from  the  colony 
consist  in  wool,  and  the  rate  of  increase  in  sheep  above  stated  does 
not  correspond  with  the  percentage  increase  in  the  weight  or  value 
of  wool  exported  during  ten  years,  viz. : — 

[OOO'n  omitted.] 


1866 

*67 

•68 

'69 

'70 

1871 

•72 

73 

74 

75 

Peroentagp  increase — 

1871-75  on  1866-70.. 

74-75  „     '66-67.. 


PonndB. 


lbs. 

22,8ll, 

^7,153, 

28,875, 
27,766, 

37,040, 

37.794, 
41,887, 

4».?35, 
46,849, 

54,402, 


55 
103 


Value. 


£ 
1,354, 
1,581, 
1,517, 
1,371, 
1,704, 

1,606, 
2,538, 
2,702, 
2,835, 
3,398, 


78 
112 


The  reason  of  the  increase  in  weight  and  value  being  greater 
than  the  increase  in  the  number  of  sheep,  is  due  to  three  causes  : — 
1st,  to  improvement  of  the  flocks  by  the  ordinary  process  of 
culling ;  2nd,  to  crossing  the  breed ;  and,  3rd,  to  improved  pasture, 
by  fencing  and  laying  down  English  perennial  grasses. 

XI. — Land  under  Cultivation, 

1  subjoin  the  returns  for  eight  years  ending  1876  of  the  acreage 
under  grain  of  all  kinds,  also  under  green  and  other  crops  and 
sown  grasses,  together  with  land  broken  up  and  prepared  for  culti- 
vation, but  not  under  crop : — 

[000*1  omitted.] 


To  February  in 
each  Year. 

Acres 
Broken  ap. 

Under 
Grain  Crop. 

Green  and 
Other  Crops. 

Haj  and 
Sown  Grasses.' 

Total. 

1869 

96, 

97, 
116, 

96, 

120, 
148, 

155, 
146, 

165, 
214, 
223, 
261, 

244, 
264, 
279, 
287, 

20, 
37, 

45» 

58, 

58. 

74, 

"4, 

628, 
676, 
810, 
85  i, 

1,028, 
1,225, 
1,476, 
1,869, 

809, 
1,024, 

1,174, 

1,450, 
1,695, 

i,984» 
2,416, 

70 

71 

72 

1878 

74 

•76 

76 

974, 

1,937, 

441, 

8,466, 

11,818, 

Increase  per  cent. — 

1873-76  on  1869-72 

7676  „      '69-70 

40 
56 

24 
50 

H7 
247 

95 
177 

7» 
i4» 
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It  is  to  be  observed  that  land  which  has  been  cultivated,  pre- 
paratory to  its  being  laid  down  in  sown  grasses,  is  increased  in 
value  8/.  to  lo/.  per  acre.  I  am  unable,  however,  to  state  how 
much  in  the  above  table  has  been  so  prepared,  and  how  many  acres 
have  been  merely  superficially  sown  without  prior  cultivation ;  but 
the  increased  area  under  the  various  stages  of  culture,  together 
with  fencing,  buildings,  Ac.,  represent  an  addition  to  the  value  of 
the  landed  property  of  the  colony  of  at  least  1,500,000/.  in  the 
year  1875-6. 

In  addition  to  growing  cereals  enough  for  home  consumption, 
the  decennial  returns  show  a  steady  increase  in  the  exports  of 
grain  and  flour,  which  for  the  year  1874  reached  a  total  of  more 
than  300,000/. ;  this  source  of  wealth  is,  however,  as  yet  in  its 
infancy. 

XII. — Exports. 

The  produce  of  New  Zealand  during  ten  years  has  been 
exported  to  the  following  value  : — 

[OOO's  omitted.] 


Gold. 

Other  Prodace. 

Total. 

1866 

£ 

2,845, 
2,700, 

2,504, 
2,363, 
2,158, 

2,788, 

1,731, 
1,987, 

",505, 
1,408, 

£ 
1,652, 

1,779, 

1,764, 

1,727, 

2,387, 

2,884, 
8,376, 
8,491, 
8,647, 
4,068, 

£ 

4,397, 

4,479, 
4,268, 

4,090, 
4,545» 

5,172, 
5,107, 
5,478, 

5»»5i, 
5h476, 

'67 

'68 

'69 

'70 

1871 

'72 

'73 

'74 

'75 

Percentsge  increase — 
1871-75  on  1866-70.... 
74-75  „      '66-67 ... 

25  (deoreaae) 
47(      ..      ) 

84 
132 

21 
20 

XIII . — Imports. 

I  give  the  figures  for  the  ten  years,  but  fear  no  sound  inference 
can  be  drawn  from  them  as  to  the  progress  of  the  colony,  the 
imports  during  the  latter  years  having  been  obviously  augmented 
by  the  shipment  of  railway  plant  and  material,  the  produce  of  loans 
raised  at  home.  I  give  the  returns,  distinguishing  between  con- 
sumable and  non-consumable  articles,  as  drawn  up,  and  where 
g^ven,  by  the  colonial  authorities : — 
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1866. 

'67. 
*68. 
*69. 
70. 

1871 
72 
'73 
74 
75 
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CoiuninabU 

Non*ConraiiMble. 

Total. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

4,179, 
8,720, 
3,901, 
8,480, 

i,i66, 
1,266, 

i,o75i 
>»i59» 

5»89<, 

5»34.5» 
4»9«6, 

4.976, 
4>639. 

8,082, 
8,702, 
4,840, 
5,178, 

996, 

i,44»» 
2,125, 

»>944» 

4,078, 

5»«43» 

6,465* 
8,122, 

____ 

8,029, 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  imports  considerably  exceed  the 
exports  in  value ;  the  difference  is,  no  doubt,  in  part  due  to  the 
capital  annually  transferred  by  individuals  from  this  country  for 
investment  in  the  colony.  In  order  to  arrive  at  an  estimate  of  the 
sum  total  of  these  operations,  I  have  obtained  from  the  five  prin- 
cipal banks  connected  with  the  colony  returns  of  their  drafts  and 
credits,  issued  on  New  Zealand,  during  the  last  ten  years,  and  have 
compiled  therefrom  the  following  results : — * 


1866 
•67 
*68 
*69 
'70 


1871 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 


and  I  may  further  add  that  the  total  amount  secured  by  mortgage 
in  the  colony  under  the  Land  Transfer  Act  for  the  : — 

£ 

Year  ended  80fch  June,  1876,  was i}755,ooo 

IieBS  paid  off  during  same  time 359,000 

Balance 1,396,000 

a  considerable  portion  of  which  would  be  British  capital. 

XIV. — Saviyigs  Banks. 

Perhaps  the  best  indication  of  the  prosperity  of  the  working 
classes  will  be  found  in  the  number  of  depositors  and  average 
amount  of  deposits ;  these  have  been  : — 

*  I  have,  unfortunately,  been  unable  to  obtain  these  particnlars,  although  I 
hid  devised  a  means  by  which  the  information  might  have  been  furnished,  without 
disdoinre  of  trade  secrets ;  but  one  of  the  banks  declined,  without  which  the 
others  would  have  been  useless. 
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Depositors. 

Bnlanres 
31st  December. 

Aversge  Deposits. 

1866 

4'5>3 

6.579 
8,iii 

10,103 
12,137 

i4»»75 
17,289 

21,807 
27,215 
30,310 

£ 
91,863 
156,855 
243,615 
320,388 
388,804 

454,966 
597,002 
812,144 
943,753 
897,326 

20 

'67 : 

30 
3* 

»68 

»69 

70 

1871 

^* 

3» 
35 
37 

35 
30 

'72 

'73 

'74 

'75 

Ayeraee  

i5>234 

490,671 

3a 

In  1875  the  proportion  of  depositors  to  population  was  80  per 
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XV. — Municipalities, 


The  number  of  municipalities  in  1875  was  thirty-four,  with  an 
estimated  population  of  109,300. 

The  aggregate  rateable  annual  value  was  1,068,000/.,  and  the 
annual  revenue  from  rates  141,200/.,  equal  to  is.  Sd.  in  the  pound. 


XVI. — Grown  Lands. 

Since  the  foundation  of  the  colony  the  particulars  of  land  sold 
and  remaining  on  hand  are  as  follows  : — 

Acres. 
Sold  or  otherwise  disposed  of  13,000,000 

Bemaining  on  hand   34,000,000 

The  sales  in   1875  amounted   to   318,681    acres,   and    produced 
448,697/.,  at  the  following  prices,  viz. : — 

s.    d.        £    #.    d. 

Town  lots  firom 30    -  to  180    -    -  per  acre 

Suburban  lots  firom   ij     6   „       7139        ,» 

Country  „  10     -   „       z     -    -        „ 

Hitherto  the  upset  prices  have  varied  from  I09.  to  409.  per  acre 
in  the  different  provinces,  with  varying  conditions.  The  preceding 
valuation  at  79.  6d.  per  acre  all  round  is  therefore  moderate. 

The  opening  of  roads  and  railways  renders  the  crown  lands  year 
by  year  more  valuable,  and  the  policy  has  always  been  to  fix  such  an 
upset  price  as  will  encouiage  purchcuses  for  the  purpoaes  of  settle* 
ment,  and  not  for  speculation  or  land  jobbing. 
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XVII. — Land^  Transfers, 

The  transfer  of  lands  and  the  registration  of  deeds  is  conducted 
on  the  system  introduced  bj  Sir  Robert  Torrens  in  South  Australia, 
with  some  necessary  modifications  in  detail.  No  difficulty  is  found 
in  transferring  land  by  means  of  simple  and  inexpensive  forms, 
which  can  be  filled  up  by  anyone  of  ordinary  intelligence,  while 
mortgages  and  settlements  are  recorded  with  equal  facility.  As 
often  as  required,  the  court  clears  up  past  encumbrances  and  grants 
a  new  title.  The  last  report  of  the  R^strar- General  of  Land  for 
the  year  ending  June,  1876,  gives  particulars  of  transactions,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  summary  : — 


Applications  for  re-1 

gistnfcion    j 

Tninsfen , 

Crown  grants 

Mortgages  , 

„  paid  off   .... 


Number. 


Value. 


1,269 

4,504 
2,268 
2,819 


£ 

74i»H5 
904*655 

i»755."5 
359.000 


10,850 


These  transactions  having  been  carried  out  with  a  celerity,  economy, 
and  security  which  would  show  that  the  colonists  are,  at  all  events 
in  this  respect,  infinitely  better  off  than  their  lawyer-ridden  country- 
men at  home. 

The  fees  paid  to  Government  for  the  above-mentioned  10,850 
transactions  amounted  to  12,500/.,  or  an  average  of  iL  35.  for  each 
operation.  In  addition  to  which  a  charge  is  made  of  one  halfpenny 
in  the  pound  on  the  value  of  all  land  brought  under  the  operation 
of  the  Act,  in  consideration  of  which  the  Gk>vemment  guarantees 
the  titles.  No  claim  has  yet  been  made,  and  an  assurance  ftmd 
has  been  formed  to  meet  any  that  may  arise. 

Besides  the  above,  the  registration  of  deeds  has  produced  1 59733/* 
in  fees,  but  I  have  not  ascertained  the  number  of  operations. 


XVIII . — Maoris. 

No  reliable  statistic^  have  been  obtained  as  to  their  numbers, 
nor  as  to  whether  they  are  increasing  or  decreasing — the  returns 
of  1858  and  1867  were  avowedly  mere  approximations — though  by 
the  aid  of  the  native  constabulary  the  return  for  1874  may  approach 
aceuracy  and  afford  a  basis  for  comparison  hereafter.  I  give  the 
returns  for  what  they  are  worth,  viz. : — 
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1858 
'67 
'74 


MalM. 


3>.677 
a4»763 


Females. 


24,303 
12,708 
20,707 


Children  under  li. 


io.3*3 


TotaL 


66,049 
88,635 
46,470 


In  1874  the  numbers  in  the  south  island  were  1^932,  leaving 
43,538  for  the  north  island. 

The  disparity  between  the  sexes  originated  in  the  habit  which 
prevailed  of  female  infanticide  at  a  time  when  there  were  perpetual 
intertribal  wars,  but  it  has  long  since  ceased. 

The  land  courts  established  in  1863-64  have  worked  admirably 
in  preventing  disputes,  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  they 
command  the  confidence  of  the  Maoris,  if  possible,  more  entirely 
than  that  of  the  colonists.  The  courts  are  assisted  by  native 
assessors,  and  the  proceedings  are  never  called  in  question. 

The  tribal  ownership  of  land  is  £Eist  disappearing,  and  is  in  fact 
the  only  remains  of  communism  among  the  natives.  Each  family 
cultivates  their  own  patch  of  land  and  disposes  of  the  produce  as 
they  please,  although  the  land  itself  vests  in  the  tribe  until  split 
up  and  individualised  by  the  land  courts. 

This  is  done  on  application  by  the  tribe.  The  title  having  been 
first  proved  and  the  land  surveyed,  crown  grants  are  issued  and 
registered  devolving  the  title  from  the  tribe  to  individuals,  who  are 
then  enabled  to  sell  or  hold  their  allotments  as  they  please.  A  great 
deal  of  the  lands  to  the  north  of  Auckland  are  held  by  the  natives 
under  crown  grants,  and  the  same  practice  is  spreading  to  other  parts 
of  the  island.  The  natives  still  possess  about  20  millions  of  acres 
in  the  north  island,  and  are  turning  their  attention  to  agriculture 
as  well  as  to  rearing  sheep  and  cattle. 

But  the  most  encouraging  circumstance  connected  with  the 
Maoris  is  the  desire  to  have  their  children  educated  and  taught 
English.  In  the  year  1875  there  were  sixty-four  schools  for  the 
purpose,  and  i  ,600  pupils.  On  the  whole,  there  are  gratifying  signs 
of  advancement  in  civilisation;  and  the  notion  that  they  are  a 
doomed  race  seems  to  be  no  longer  entertained  by  those  who  are 
best  acquainted  with  them,  and  most  capable  of  judging ;  at  all 
events,  every  means  that  justice  and  enlightened  policy  oan  suggest 
will  be  employed  to  preserve  this  interesting  people  from  the  &te 
which  has  heretofore  befallen  aborig^inal  races  in  contact  with  the 
European. 

XIX. — Population^  Birth  Places,  and  OccupcUions. 

The  following  are  the  numbers  for  the  ten  years  ending 
31st  December,  1875,  exclusive  of  Maoris : — 
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Males. 

Percentage 

of  Total 
Population. 

Females. 

Percentage 

of  Total 
Population. 

ToUl. 

1866 

125,080 

131*929 

134»62» 
140,112 

>45»732 

'56,431 
162,404 

170,406 

194.349 
213*294 

6 1 -3 
56-8 

79,034 
86,739 
91,997 
97,137 
102,668 

110,555 
117,166 
125,540 
147,511 
162^62 

387 
43*2 

204,114 
218,668 

*67 

*68 

226,618 

»e9 

237,249 
248,400 

266,986 

279,560 
295*946 
^41,860 

»70 

1871  

72 

*73  

74 

76  

375.856 

Increaae  per  cent. — 

1871-76  on  1866-70 

74-76  „     '66-67 

32 
58 

— 

45 
87 

— 

38 
70 

For  the    foregoing   calcnlations  the   population  is    estimated  at 
400,000,  30tli  June,  1876,  as  explained  above  (p.  94). 

Birth  Places, 

By  the  census  of  March,  1874,  the  proportions  were  as 
follows : — 

Per  cnt. 

New  Zealand 40*94 

Australian  colonies 4*54 

England  and  Wales    25*38 

Scotland   12*83 

Ireland 10*10 

Other  British  possessions  1*02 

China    i*6i 

Germany 0*94 

Other  countries  and  various 2*64 

100*00 

of  4,800  Chinese,  3,600  were  settled  in  Otago  and  900  in  Westland. 

OcctypaUons. 

The  census  of  March,  1874,  gives  elaborate  details,  from  which 
I  take  the  following  summary  of  the  proportions  per  cent,  of 
tile  whole  population  as  well  as  48,927  persons  then  at  the  gold 
fidds: —  • 
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GoTemment  employ^ 

Learned  professions,  literature,  art,  and  science    .... 

Domestic  offices,  wives,  mothers,  children,  &c 

Entertaining  and  personal  offices  for  man 

Commercial,  and  owners  of  houses 

Conveyance  of  men,  animals,  goods,  and  messages 

Agricultural    

Mechanical 

Working;  and  dealing  in  textile  fabrics,  dress,  and  \ 

in  fibrous  materials    j 

Working  and  dealing  in  food  and  drinks   

Working  and  dealing  in  animal  and  vegetable  1 

substances   J 

Working  and  dealing  in  minerals    

Labourers  (undefined)  and  others   

Persons  of  property  and  rank 

Non-productive 


100-00 


Whole 

Popnlation 

Population. 

at  Gold  Field*. 

Per  ent. 

Per  CbL 

0-83 

0-42 

1-34 

0-83 

67-99 

46-14 

4-16 

3-50 

1-71 

1-64 

2-76 

1-63 

11-56 

6-i6 

3-49 

1-97 

2-40 

1-51 

1-49 

1*64 

106 

o-8o 

7-11 

31*47 

8-24 

1-80 

0-12 

0*03 

0-76 

0*46 

lOO'OO 


XX. — Im/migrcUimi  and  Emigration, 

The  following  table  shows  the  balance  in  favour  of  the  colony 
during  ten  years ;  the  numbers  are  of  course  included  in  the  popula- 
tion returns  above  given : — 


1866  .. 
W  .. 
'68  .. 
*69  .. 
70  .. 

1871  .. 
'72  .. 

73  .. 

74  . 
76  .. 


Immigrmtioa. 


14*893 
11,126 

8,723 
8,903 

9,124 

10,083 
10,725 
13,572 
43,9^5 
31,737 


Emigratioii. 


7,294 
6,267 
7,863 
6,262 
6,547 

6,297 
6,752 
4,761 
6,859 
6,467 


Excess 
of  Immigration. 


7,599 

4,859 
860 

3,Hl 
3,577 

4,786 

4,973 
8,811 

38,106 
25,270 


Anitted. 


Not  ascer- 
tained. 


4,436 

8,764 
32,118 
20,370 


showing  a  total  gain  in  ten  years  of   102,482,  and  of  these  579704 
were  males  and  44,778  females. 

There  must  at  all  times  and  from  all  colonies,  as  well  as  from 
the  United  States,  be  an  emigration  more  or  less  considerable 
according  to  circumstances;  it  must  not,  however,  be  concluded  that 
it  is  the  actual  immigrant  who  leaves  the  colony  soon  after  arrival, 
but  rather  that  it  is  merely  the  natural  ebb  and  flow  of  population 
in  new  countries.  I  am  informed  that  henceforth  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  free  passages  will  be  granted  to  people  in  this  country  who 
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are  reoommended  by  friends  and  relatives  in  the  colony,  and  this 
will  still  further  tend  to  secure  the  actual  immigrants  remaining  in 
the  colony. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  the  expenditure  on  immigration  has 
afforded  the  means  of  obtaining  free  passages  as  far  as  New 
Zealand  to  some,  whose  real  destination  may  have  been  one  or  other 
of  the  Australian  colonies.  The  returns  prove  this  assertion  to  be 
groundless.  The  tide  has  during  the  last  ten  years  set  rather 
towards,  than  from  New  Zealand.  In  the  year  1875  the  number 
of  immigrants  with  free  passages  amounted  to  20,370,  while  the 
unassisted  immigrants  numbered  11,367,  viz. : — 


Aastralim. 

United 
Kingdom. 

Other  Places. 

Total. 

Immignints  (unassifted)  from   

Bmignnts 

6,328 
4,340 

3,444 
799 

1,595 
1,328 

",367 
6,467 

In  fayour  of  New  Zealand 

1,988 

^MS 

267 

4,900 

But  a  still  more  conclusive  proof  will  be  to  take  the  excess  of 
immigration  over  emigration  during  ten  years,  ending  December, 
1875 :— 


British 
Colonies. 

United 
Kingdom. 

Other 
Places. 

Total. 

Immigrants  from 

Kmigrants  to    

59,629 
47,740 

94>263 
6,401 

9,049 
6,228 

162,941 
60,369 

In  faTour  of  New  Zealand.... 

11,889 

87,86j 

2,821 

102,571 

Of  these  were  males    

females 

7,320 
4,569 

48,711 
39»i5» 

1,727 
1,094 

57,758 
44*814 

The  value  of  an  immigrant  to  the  community  has  been  esti- 
mated in  the  United  States  at  166/.  135.  4J.  each,  and  they  have 
been  computed  to  be  worth  200/.  in  New  Zealand.  How  these 
oondnsions  are  arrived  at  I  am  unable  to  say,  but  this  much 
is  certain,  that  they  cost  the  colony  nearly  20L  each,  when  landed 
and  forwarded  to  the  interior.  Free  passages  have  been  granted  to 
December,  1876,  to  about  80,000  of  all  ages,  and  (as  stated  above) 
the  sum  of  1,100,000^.  has  been  expended  on  immigration,  with 
excellent  results  as  regards  the  prosperity  of  the  colony. 

XXI.— FiYaZ  Statistics, 

The  great  disparity  between  the  number  of  males  and  females 
in  New  Zealand  must  not  be  lost  sight  of,  in  considering  the  various 
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features  of  its  vital  statistics.  In  England,  the  males  number 
about  49  per  cent.,  and  the  females  about  5 1  per  cent,  of  the  total 
population.  In  the  colony  in  December,  1875,  the  males  were 
56*8,  the  females  43*2  per  cent.,  but  the  disparity  is  annually 
decreasing. 

The  following  is  the  Proportion  of  Marriages  and  Deaths  to  the  Living 

Population  for  the  Ten  Years  1866-75. 


Estimated 
Mean 

Population 
of  New 
Zealand. 

Births,  Marriages,  and  Deaths. 

Year. 

Numerical. 

Proportion  to 
every  i,oon  of  Population. 

Births. 

Marriages. 

Deaths. 

,  Births. 

Marriages. 

Deaths. 

1866  

i97»36o 

2ii,39> 
222,825 

231.934 
242,824 

260,630 

273.273 
287,75* 
320,687 
358,858 

8,466 
8,918 
9,391 
9,718 
10,277 

10,592 
10,795 
11,222 
12,844 
14,438 

2,038 
2,050 
2,085 

1,931 
1,851 

1,864 

1,873 
2,276 

2,828 

3»209 

2,540 
2,702 
2,662 
2,721 
2,703 

2,642 
3,194 
3,645 
4,161 
5,712 

42-89 
142-18 
4214 
41-90 
42-32 

40-64 

39-50 

■38-99 

1  40-05 

40-23 

10-32 
9-69 

9*35 
8-32 

7*62 

7-15 
6-85 

7-90 
8-8i 

8-94 

12*86 

'67  

12-78 

»68  

11-94 

»69  

11-73 

70  

11-13 

1871  

10-18 

72  

11-68 

78  

12*66 

74  

12-97 

75  

15-92 

Increase  per  cent. — 

1871-75  on  1866-70 

74-75  „     '66-67 

— 

28 
57 

21 
47 

45 

88 

— 

— 

The  birth,  marriage,  and  death-rates  in  England  are  respect- 
ively 35,  17,  and  24  per  i,cx)0,  but  a  fair  comparison  cannot  be 
made  between  them  and  the  similar  rates  for  New  Zealand,  as  the 
ages  of  the  two  populations  must  differ  very  widely.  The  colony 
is  so  young  that  her  population  has  not  had  time  to  mature,  and  to 
possess  its  due  share  of  aged  people  to  swell  the  deaths,  while  the 
large  immigration  consists  principally  of  persons  in  the  prime  of 
life  and  children.  The  same  causes  account  for  the  high  birth-rate, 
which,  however,  has  a  downward  tendency. 

For  the  reasons  which  I  have  mentioned,  a  comparison  between 
the  death-rates  at  all  ages  and  from  all  causes  in  England  and 
New  Zealand  would  obviously  not  prove  of  any  use  in  measuring 
the  comparative  salubrity  of  the  two  climates. 

The  mortality  in  New  Zealand  during  the  year  1875  was 
exceptionally  heavy,  and  exceeded  the  rate  of  the  preceding  year  by 
about  3  per  1,000.  The  Registrar- General  in  his  report  remarks 
that  "  the  increase  appears  to  have  been  general  in  all  classes  of 
*'  disease.  While  the  proportion  of  zymotic  disease  as  a  whole  was 
'*  slightly  increased,  the  proportion    of   deaths  from    miasmatic 
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"  diseases  was  rather  less.  Measles  in  1875  was  epidemic  in 
•*  nearly  all  the  provinces.*'  In  the  appendix  will  be  found  two 
tables,  the  two  last  columns  of  which  give  the  percentages  of  deaths 
from  all  causes  in  the  colony  in  1875,  and  those  in  England  during 
the  ten  years  1861-70,  for  males  and  females.  The  most  striking 
points  in  these  tables  are  the  excessive  mortality  from  zymotic 
disease,  and  the  lightness  of  the  rates  from  phthisis  in  New  Zealand 
as  compared  with  England : — 


Males. 

Females. 

New  Zealand. 

England. 

New  Zealand. 

Englaud. 

Zjmotic  diseaie    

26-3 
6-5 

20-8 
10*8 

35-5 
51 

11-7 

The  towns  of  the  colony  are  responsible  for  much  of  the  exces- 
ove  mortality  from  zymotic  disease.  Thus  32*7  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  of  the  deaths  in  the  seven  towns  of  Auckland,  Thames, 
Wellington,  Nelson,  Christchurch,  Dunedin,  and  Hokitika,  resulted 
from  zymotic  disease,  while  in  the  rest  of  the  colony  only  287  per 
cent,  of  the  total  deaths  were  attributable  to  this  class.  Much  of 
the  zymotic  disease  throughout  the  country  may  be  ascribed  to 
inattention  to  sanitary  conditions,  and  this  no  doubt  is  greatly 
intensified  in  the  towns. 

The  comparison  between  the  proportion  of  deaths  from  phthisis 
in  New  Zealand  and  England  is  very  favourable  to  the  colony, 
notwithstanding  the  large  proportion  of  her  population  which  is 
fmssing  through  the  ages  when  that  disease  is  most  liable  to  show 
itself. 

XXII . — Education, 

By  the  census,  March  1874,  it  was  ascertained  that  of  the 
European  population  68  per  cent,  could  read  and  write,  8  per  cent, 
could  read  only,  and  24  per  cent,  could  not  read. 

In  the  month  of  December,  1875,  the  return  of  schools  is  as 
follows : — 


Number 

of 
Schools. 

Number  of  Scholars. 

Deaenptum  of  Schooli. 

Males. 

Females. 

ToUl. 

Common  schools,  receiying  1 
Gkrremment  aid j 

Superior  schools,  receiring  1 
Goremment  aid J 

PriTate  schools,  not  receiring  1 
GoTen:nient  aid J 

599 

4 
i8z 

24,970 

428 

3,206 

ao,59Z 
i;o 

4,110 
24.871 

45,562 

598 

7,316 

Total    

785 

28,604 

53,476 

TOL.   XL.      PART   I. 
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ThesiB  schools  emplofed  i,6o$  te&chers,  viz.,  740  males  and  86$ 
females. 

The  ages  of  the  pupils  in  December,  1875,  were  t — 

Under  5  years    779 

From  5  to  15  yeftn   51*902 

IS  yoAn  and  upirardft  795 

55»476 


But  the  Estimated  number  of  children  from  5  to  15  years  of  age 

was  90,700 — of  whom  about  8,500  may  be  reckoned  as  being  educated 

at  home,  more  or  less  imperfectly ;  there  would  thus  remain  about 

30,300  children  at  from  5  to  15  years  of  age  who  were  not  receiving 

any  education  whatever.     This  will,  ho"v^ever,  speedily  be  remedied 

by  measures  recently  enacted. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  income  for  public  school 

purposes,  exclusive  of  payments  for  children  at  private  schools  and 

the  Aackland  Grammar  School,  which  latter  is  partly  endowed  by 

Government  lands,  viz.  :— 

£ 

KateB 3^,004 

School  fees    ^5>598 

Other  soaroes  4»9'o 

GoYemment  grants  in  aid 1 11,420 

Total  receipts  for  year  1876   >7^i93i 


i*MifcdMI 


XXIII. — Gcnclusum, 

I  have  summarised  the  facts  under  the  proper  heads  in  Tfeble  V, 
and  they  seem  to  show  conclasively,  notwithstanding  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  debt  has  of  late  years  been  increased,  that  there  is 
no  reason  to  fear  the  liabilities  have  outrun  either  the  puHic  or 
private  resources  of  the  colony.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  annual 
charge  of  the  debt  per  head  of  the  population  has  increased  34  per 
cent,  since  1870;  but  the  property  and  income  of  the  population 
have  likewise  increased,  and  in  a  very  much  greater  ratio.  For 
example,  it  will  also  be  seen  from  Table  V,  that  from  June,  1870, 
the  increase  from  three  sources  alone,  viz.,  exports,  live  stock, 
and  land  under  cultivation — is  estimated  at  54/.  igs.  zd.,  equal  to 
12Z.  3«.  lod,  per  head  per  annum,  independently  of  produce  raised 
for  home  consumption  and  all  other  sources  of  income ;  or  deduct- 
ing 3«.  IOC?,  per  head  for  interest  on  the  increase  of  capital  borrowed 
by  individuals  during  the  five  yearn — ^net  12/.  Whereas  during  the 
same  period  the  debt  charge  has  increased  only  130.  4J.  per  head 
per  annum. 
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Nerertheless  I  have  not  concealed  my  opinion  that  the  credit 
of  the  colony  has  been  too  freely  drawn  upon  during  the  past 
five  years,  and  I  am  aware  that  this  opinion  has  prevailed  in 
financial  circles.  It  cannot,  indeed,  be  denied  that  a  feeling  of 
uneasiness  began  to  prevail,  with  the  usual  want  of  discrimination, 
following  upon  the  difficulties  of  Turkish,  Egryptian,  Peruvian,  and 
other  foreign  debtors.  Though  from  what  has  been  set  forth  above, 
it  will  be  seen  that  it  has  not  been  the  resources  of  New  Zealand 
which  have  been  exceeded,  but  the  disposition  of  investors  at  home 
to  absorb  the  loans,  the  public  not  being  aware  how  ample  is  the 
aecority  afforded  by  the  colony.  Loan  after  loan  has  been  brought 
oat,  and  the  market  has  been  over  supplied  with  New  Zealand 
bondi.  Before  the  capitalists  who  took  up  one  loan  had  been  able 
to  place  it  with  the  investing  public,  another  loan  has  followed,  at  a 
lower  price,  and  prejudiced  the  previous  operation.  But  all  this  has 
DO  bearing  upon  the  soundness  of  the  security ;  though  1  trust  it 
may  prove  a  timely  warning  to  the  Government  of  New  Zealand 
that  they  must  moderate  their  expenditure,  even  upon  works  of  the 
greatest  ultimate  advantage  to  the  colony,  and  not  sufEer  their  zeal 
for  developing  its  resources  to  outrun  their  power  of  borrowing  on 
fair  termA  in  the  London  money  market. 
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Tabu  II. — Statement  showing  the  Debentures  and  Treasury  Bills  in  Circulation  under 
the  several  Loans  of  the  Colonial  and  Provincial  Governments  of  New  Zealandj  the 
Amount  of  Sinking  Fund  Accrued^  the  Balance  of  Indebtedness,  and  the  Amount 
9f  the  Annual  Charge  for  Interest  and  Sinking  Fund. 


AmouDt  of 

Sinking  Fund 

Total  Debt 

Annual  Charge. 

Debentures  in 

Circnlatiou 
on  30th  June. 

Accrued 
to  30th  June, 

after 
Deducting 

Act  AitkoriwBg  the  Loan. 

TniMwat 

Sinking 

Toial 

1876. 

1876. 

Sinking  Fund. 

uiMmsb* 

Fund. 

AIHhI* 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Ordinance    of    Legisl&tiye  1 
Council J 

311 

— 

311 

— 

— 

— 

5ew  Zealand  Loan  Act,  1856 

500,000 

270,522 

229478 

20,000 

10,000 

30,000 

•60 

93iioo 

42,552 

50,548 

5,586 

1,862 

7.448 

'63 

i»5i9»40o 

269,531 

1,249,869 

76,284 

20,508 

96,792 

Kev  Zealand   Debentures] 

Act,  1864,  and  Amend-  » 

50 

— 

50 

— 

— 

— 

molt  Art,  1866 

CoMoIidated  Loan  Act,  1867 

4,660,100 

-\ 

"232,875 

45,831 

278,706 

IiBmigretion    and    Public  1 
Woriu  Loan  Act,  1870    J 

3,195,400 

.  546,100 

8,060400 

.  '51.43* 

21,000 

1 72.43* 

IMence  and   Other  Pur-T 
poMs  Loan  Act,  1870  ....  j 

750,000 

J 

.  3M75 

6,000 

4*.875 

Migration    and    Public  1 
Worki  Loan  Act,  1873    / 

1,500,000 

— 

1,500,000 

67,500 

— 

67,500 

Immigration    and    Public  1 
Works  Loan  Act,  1874.   / 

0  — .    — . 

A                — 

4,000,000 

""" 

4,000,000 

180,000 

180,000 

Act,  1873 / 

250,000 

^"^^^ 

250,000 

11,95* 

^^^ 

".95* 

Ti8i«Qry  bills  

572,000 

— 

572,000 

*9»359 

— 

*9.359 

^tt^Iand  Loan  Act,  1863  ... 

3 1  >6oo 

5,341 

26,259 

1,896 

682 

2,5*8 

Wellington  Loan  Act,  1862... 

2,000 

2,000 

— 

160 

80 

240 

„                                 DO.... 

13.500 

4,160 

9.340 

1,080 

270 

«,35o 

Wellington  Debts  Act,  '71... 

75iOoo 

— 

75,000 

3»75o 

— 

3,750 

^d»on  Waterworks  Loan! 
Act,  1864 / 

6,200 

4,354 

1,846 

496 

124 

620 

%leton  and  Christchurch  \ 
^waj  Loan  Act,  1860  j 

77,700 

28,324 

49,376 

4,662 

1,554 

6,216 

^Wbury     Loan    Ordi-" 
o»noe,1862  / 

22,800 

14,453 

8.347 

1,368 

228 

1.596 

Weitltnd  Loan  Act,  1873  .... 

50,000 

50,000 

2,500 

— 

2,500 

^  Loan  Ordinance,  1862 

116,700 

19,990 

96,710 

7,002 

1,167 

8,169 

^orth  Otago  District  Pub- 1 

"c  Works    Loan    Act,  > 
1872 ! 

Total 

48,900 

^^" 

48,900 

2.445 

6,800 

9.*45 

17484,761 
1,250,000 

1,206^27 

i6,278,4:;4 

8^7,222 

116,056 

953.*78 
62,500 

^  1870  and  1873,  issued  \ 
^h  July,  1876 / 

*  ^^  j^  #     /"J~ 

^^  J    #    J-»-W^ 

i«,734»76i 

1,206,327 

16,278434 

837,2a* 

116,066 

1.015.778 
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Table  III. —  Wa^es, 

The  following  aro  the  rates  prevailing  at  Aockland  in  Jnna 
and  Jnlj,  1876,  according  to  the  last  reports  from  the  immigrakioB 
offio^re : — 


Bakerti  butoheiB,  and  brewers    7 

Blacksmiths  8 

Carpenters  and  ooaohbuilders 8 

Coopers,  working  engineers,  stone  masons,  I  g 

nullers,  and  millwrights    j 

Plumbers  and  painters 7 

Plasterers  9 

Bopemakers  6 

Saadlers,  shoemakers,  and  tailors  8 

Ordinary  labourers  6 

Ploughmen,  gardeners,  and  fifurm  labourers,  1 

with  house  accommodation  and  part^i  >  12 

supplies  J 

Female  servanti,  with  board  6 

Cooks  and  laundresses,  with  board 8 


d. 

6 


to 


» 


»» 


*» 


it 


>} 


8 

9 
10 


d. 

6  p«rdii^* 


9    - 


7 
10 

7 

9 
7 


6 

6 


6   „  21    6  per  week. 


»i 


it 


l^ 
12 


»» 


>f 


t» 


Table  III  Oontd, — Pricet  of  ProvinoM  m  1873,  from  Official  Hamdhoak* 

«.   d. 

Meat — Beef  per  lb. 

Mutton 

Bork  ..« 

Bread — Wheaten 

Butter^Fresh  

Salt 

Milk    perquart      - 

Flour per  196  lb.  32 

Grain — Wheat -.  perbshl.       6 

Tea per  Ibu        3 

Coffee „  I 

Sugar „ 

Beer   per  hhd. 

Brandy  per  gal. 

Wine 


4i 
3 

n 

a 
10 

4 


8 

5* 


•> 


100 
22 

15 


Table  IV. — Ordinary  Revenue  for  the  Tear  ending  ^Hh  Jun/e^  187C. 

£ 

Customs,  duties,  rents,  seizures,  &c ifX>5>747 

„        bonded  stores 5)28o 

„        feee 16,417 

Stamp  duties  112,388 

Postal  „ 93,162 

Telegraphic .» — ~ «       63«03t 

Judicial  fees  »nd  fines   37f99i 

Registration  of  land  12,184 


f} 


}, 


deeds 

births,  deaths,  and  marrii^ee 

Fees  Qn  isiue  of  crown  grant* 

Misoellaneouf 

Incidental  re^ipte 
Bailwaji «........, 


•«•#»•■*«•  m^^pm 


i5>453 

5.a3i 

4.410 

»»397 

5a»o5< 

57,459 

1.703,215 
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T4B;«fi  V. — SfiWmr,^  9f  Percentage  Increase  during  the  last  Bight  or 

Ten  Years  ending  December ,  1875. 


^wwr 


^■^"^^^"T 


^ofnltUiom 


Comparing  the  First 

Five  Yean  with 

the  Liisi-  i^'i^e  Yearn 

of  the  Decade. 


Uetenme — 
Ordinarj... 
Territoria) 


SxpendUure — 
Chaiges   on   consoUdaied  1 


Per  cnt. 
increase  38 


mcre^e  34 
66 


^d. 


Weight 
Yalne  .. 


Impor4§ 


Mj^rU — 

Gold    

Other  produce    

Gold  and  other  produce    .... 


mcrense  10 


Comparing  the  First 

Two  Years  with 

the  Last  Two  Years 

of  the  Decade. 


Per  cnt. 
increase  70 


increase  70 
»    88 


Increase  per 

Head, 

1871-76  on  1866-70. 


increase    38 


increase  55 
73 


it 


increase  23 

decrease  25 
increase  84 


«     s.    d. 


6     18    - 
5      4    5 


2    8 


increase  103 
112 


It 


increase    41 


deernase   47 

increase  132 

„        20 


}» 


it 


Live  Stockf  comparing  1867  wUh  1874 — 

Horses,  Talued  i^t  £10    -    -    increase  5 1  per  cnt. 

Cattle          „             4    -     -    „  58 

Sheep          „             -    4    -     „  39 

Pigi             „             -    2    6    »,  8       „ 

lands  vnder  CuUivatUm,  18«8  to  1875— 

Comparing  first  four  years  with  last....  increase  78  per  cDt. 

Wo  M         •••       »       143 


»» 


it 


Colonial  Deht— 

Junr*1867^.'!!*'.         !       .. }  ^'^*^''®"^  P®'  ^^  59  per  cnt. 
Annual  charge ,,  34      „ 


V  14    15    2* 


i.   a    8  6* 


39    15    6* 


-    W    4 


*  From  these- iten^s  must  be  deducted  interest  on  the  increase  of  capital 
boRow^  by  indiiriduaU  from  creditors  beyond  the  colony,  since  1870;  to  b» 
perfeotly  ittfe,  say  i,ooo,ooo2.  per  annum  at  6  per  oent.,  or  upon  tihe  mean 
population  equal  to  39.  lod.  per  head  per  annum. 
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Table  YIL— Deaths,  1875,  Females, 


Total 
Under 

Five 
Tears. 

Total 

Orer  Fire 

Years. 

Total 

from 

Spedfle 

Cause. 

Percentage 

of 

Deaths, 

all 
Causes. 

Percentage  of 

Deaths, 

all  Causes, 

England, 

1861.70. 

Class  I. 
ZynwHe  Diseases, 
SniftUpox     .,  .                    

no 

IZ 

^4 

7 

ZI9 

114 

36 

7 

31 

121 

27 
93 

146 

19 

60 

145 

7 

246 

207 

6-8 
0-8 
2-6 
6-2 
0-8 
10-4 
8-9 

0*7 

Measles    

1*7 

Scarlatina    

4*4 

Diphtheria 

ro 

TrbhiiB  and  tvDhoid 

4*2 

Wnortpinir  conffh    

2*7 

Diarrhoea  and  dysenterv   

4-'% 

^thfr  zymotic  din^ww^  .    

2*7 

Total  Class  I  

515 

315 

830 

85-6 

21*7 

Class  IT. 
ConsHttUional  Disetues. 

9 
79 

110 
90 

119 
169 

61 
7-2 

ii'7 

Other  constitutional  diseases   .... 

5*7 

Total  Class  II 

88 

200 

288 

12-3 

>7'4 

CTiASS  in. 

Local  Diseases. 
Kerrous  sTstein  ,t.,, ,,  -r-r-,,-r----r-r-- 

"3 

4 
161 

57 
6 

91 
82 
119 
88 
20 

204 

86 

280 

145 
26 

8-7 
8-7 
120 
6*2 
11 

1 1 '8 

Onrans  of  circulation 

4-6 

..         respiration 

difirestion    

^_^ 

Other  local  oiiseases   

^^^^ 

Total  Class  III  

341 

400 

741 

31*7 

i6-4 

Ct.assIV. 
DevelowneHtal  Diseases    

257 

112 

369 

15-9 

— • 

Class  V. 
yiolence 

50 

86 

86 

8-7 

Games  not  defined 

12 

10 

22 

0-9 

G^eneral  total 

1,263 

1,078 

2,336 

100-0 

55-5 

•  This  includes  "  causes  not  defined  "  and  all  causes  not  included  in  other 
four  classes. 
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Discussion  on  Ma.  Hamilton's  Paper. 

Sir  Julius  Vookl  said  he  was  sure  that  Mr.  Hamilton's  paper  had 
been  listened  to  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  by  those  who  were 
interested  in  the  colony,  although  he  did  not  mean  to  say  that  all 
the  statements  in  it  would  be  concurred  in.  He  was  glad  to  be 
allowed  to  make  a  few  remarks  about  it.  It  was  not  until  1869 
that  the  soldiers  were  actually  t^ken  away  from  the  colony, 
although  since  1863  such  a  step  was  threatened.  At  the  time  of 
the  removal  native  affairs  were  very  gloomy,  and  the  Government 
viewed  with  alarm  the  determination  to  carry  it  into  effect.  Since 
then  native  affairs  have  occupied  much  attention,  and  at  times 
occasioned  great  anxiety.  No  doubt  the  public  works  policy  had 
materially  aided  in  reconciling  the  natives  to  European  rule, 
but.  to  Sir  Donald  McLean's  patience,  immense  personal  influence 
and  exquisite  tact,  were  in  his  (Sir  J.  Vogel's)  opinion,  mainly  to 
be  attributed  the  fact  that  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
colony,  native  affairs  had  ceased  to  be  the  all  absorbing  subject, 
and  leisure  and  freedom  were  afforded  to  deal  with  questions  of 
colonisation.  He  much  regretted  the  reference  Mr.  Hamilton  had 
made  to  the  provinces.  Besides  that,  he  recognised  the  good  old 
maxim  de  mortuis  nil  nisi  bonum.  It  was  far  from  the  case  that 
they  were  responsible  in  the  way  Mr.  Hamilton  supposed  for  the 
railways  being  carried  out  simultaneously  from  several  points. 
Any  other  plan  would  have  defeated  its  own  ends.  The  provinces 
had  done  good  work  in  the  past,  and  although  the  need  for  their 
existence  ceased  to  be,  their  services  should  not  be  forgotten. 
Now  that  the  abolition  was  completed,  it  was  gratifying  to  think 
that  the  organic  change  in  the  constitution  had  not  been  made 
without  much  argument  and  consideration.  To  have  lightly 
altered  the  constitution  would  have  shown  that  it  had  not  deeply 
sunk  into  the  hearts  of  the  people.  He  could  not  admit  the 
justice  of  all  Mr.  Hamilton's  comparisons.  To  his  mind  a  com- 
parison of  the  debt  incurred  for  war  purposes  with  the  debt 
incurred  for  large  public  reproductive  works  had  no  meaning.  If 
he  attached  importance  to  the  figures,  he  might  point  ont  thiait  in 
including  the  last-issued  loan  in  the  amount  negotiated  up  to  the 
end  of  June,  Mr.  Hamilton  had  omitted  to  bear  in  mind  that  at 
least  a  half-million  of  it,  besides  the  800,000/.  guaranteed  deben- 
tures, should  not  have  been  included  as  expended.  With  all  due 
respect  to  the  Society,  he  must  say  that  it  was  quite  possible  for 
statistics  to  represent  a  mass  of  figures  without  appealing  to  any 
sympathy  or  intelligence  from  which  a  comparison  could  be  insti- 
tuted. He  could  not  understand  what  was  to  be  gathered  from  the 
&ct  of  a  nominal  amount  per  head  of  a  public  debt.  He  agreed 
with  Mr.  Dudley  Baxter,  who  had  put  upon  record  that  the  only  true 
way  of  ascertaining  the  incidence  of  public  debt  was  by  comparing 
it  with  the  ability  of  the  population  to  pay  it.     He  could  oonoeiye 
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that  there  were  many  peoples  and  oonntries  that  were  ahle  to  hear 
%  nominal  amount  of  taxation  far  in  excess  of  the  taxation  which 
would  he  most  hurdensome  to  another  country  where  the  earnings 
were  smaller.  He  rather  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  the  very 
heavy  taxation  in  the  United  States  pressed  much  less  hurthen- 
somely  upon  the  settled  population,  than  the  very  light  taxation  of 
this  oountry  upon  the  working  population;  and  he  was  quite 
certain  that  if  the  taxation  of  New  Zealand  went  up  to  a  large 
amount  the  population  would  be  much  better  able  to  pay  it  than 
the  working  men  of  this  country  were  able  to  pay  the  ordinary 
taxation.  When  the  expenditure  upon  railways  was  compared 
with  the  expenditure  upon  war,  what  did  it  mean  ?  Supposing 
any  one  were  to  say  "  I  have  spent  twice  as  much  money  this  year 
as  last.  Last  year  I  spent  500/.  in  a  law  suit  which  brought  me 
in  nothing  whatever,  and  this  year  I  spent  i  ,000/.  in  improving 
mv  estate ;  hence  I  have  been  more  extravagant  this  year  than  last." 
What  would  be  thought  of  such  a  statement  P  Mr.  Dudley  Baxter 
had  said — and  he  thought  there  were  many  that  would  entirely 
agree  with  him — ^in  giving  information  of  a  most  imperfect  kind 
as  to  the  earnings  of  the  peoples  of  different  countries,  that 
although  such  information  was  founded  on  a  mere  approximate 
estimate,  it  gave  a  far  truer  idea  of  the  real  burden  of  the  debt  of 
a  countiy  than  the  most  accurate  figures.  Then  came  the  question 
as  to  what  importance  was  to  be  attached  to  the  fact  of  the  New 
Zealand  loans  not  being  quoted  so  high  as  those  of  other  countries. 
His  opinion  was  that  the  circumstances  which  ruled  the  prices  of 
the  stock  exchange  were  entirely  independent  of  the  conditions 
upon  which  the  money  was  spent  within  the  colony.  The  quota- 
tions from  day  to  day  of  the  stock  exchange  were  not  criteria 
of  value,  but  of  the  amount  of  stock  in  the  hands  of  wholesale 
dealers.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  the  loans  of  the  constitutional 
colonies  were  undeniably  secured.  They  were  first  charges  on  the 
neyenue.  Neither  the  governor  nor  the  audit  department  would 
aUow  the  annual  votes  to  be  defrayed  until  the  permanent  charges 
were  paid.  Bohides,  not  only  were  the  unsold  lands  security,  but 
the  sold  lands  could  be  reached  by  taxation.  Fluctuations  in  the 
valne  of  a  security  on  the  stock  exchange  did  not  necessarily  follow 
the  prosperity  or  depression  of  a  colony.  For  instance,  New 
Zealand  securities  had  gone  up  2  per  cent,  within  the  last  nine 
weeks,  but  he  was  not  aware  the  country  had  made  any  particular 
stride  in  that  time.  The  question  of  inmiigration  was,  ho  thought, 
one  of  vast  interest.  His  own  attention  was  called  to  it  in  1868,  by 
leading  a  most  interesting  work  by  Sir  Morton  Peto  upon  the 
resources  of  America,  and  when  he  studied  the  wonderful  results 
of  immigration  to  the  United  States,  it  seemed  to  him  that  a  new 
country  could  not  make  too  great  a  sacrifice  for  the  purpose  of 
inezeasing  its  population.  He  had  jotted  down  a  few  of  the  &cts. 
In  1600  the  population  of  the  United  States  was  only  5,300,cxx^, 
and  in  1860  it  had  increased  to  3 1 ,400,000.  Two-thirds  of  the  popu* 
lation  up  to  1860  were  immigrants  and  descendants  of  immigrants, 
aad  yet,  astonishing  to  relate,  the  total  number  of  immigrants  was 
only  5,200,000,  who  had  multiplied  to  21,000,000.     Of  the  number 
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of  immigrants  3,000,000  arrived  between  1849  and  1860.     In  1800 
the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  was  16,000,000,  and  in  1860 
it  had  not  doubled.  In  considering  the  amount  of  debt  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  New  Zealand  respectively,  it  should  be  remembered 
the  comparison  was  between  a  country  whose  population  had  not 
doubled  within  sixty  years,  and  one  whose  population  had  doubled 
in  ten  years.     It  had  been  computed  that  at  the  same  rate  of  pro- 
gression as  in  the  United  Kingdom,  in  1860  the  population  of  the 
United  States  would  only  have  been  10,000,000  instead  of  3 1 ,000,000. 
Whep  he  saw  those  wonderful  results,  it  suggested  a  great  deal  to 
his  mind  and  the  minds  of  those  who  were  acting  with  him.     Mr. 
Hamilton  had  expressed  some  doubt  as  to  how  the  value  of  an 
emigrant  was  to  be  obtained.      It  could  best   be  arrived  at,  he 
thought,   by   estimating  what  was   the  amount   of   his  earnings, 
and  that  would  be  a  complicated  affair.     He  thought   that  the 
cost  of  producing  an  emigrant  might  be,  at  any  rate,  arrived  at 
by  considering  what  the  emigrant  had  to  go  through  before  he 
arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty.     A  German  philosopher  had  devoted 
a  great  deal  of  attention  to  the  subject,  and  he  had  estimated 
the  value  of  an  adult  at  200/.,  which,  he  thought,  was  within 
the  mark.     In  reference  to  the  question  as  to  whether  the  New 
Zealand  immigration  had  been  successful,  he  thought  it  was  not 
possible  to  conceive  a  more  profitable  occupation  in  the  case  of 
a  new   country  than  introducing  immigrants  at   zoL  per  head, 
who  were  worth  more  than  that  sum  to  the  country  per  annum. 
In  respect  to  New  Zealand,  it  was  found  that  in  the  four  years 
ending  1875,  during  which  the  immigration  had  been  conducted 
on   a  large  scale,  the  immigrants  who  paid   their  own  passages 
exceeded   the  number  of  emigrants  by  11,400,  and  this  was  in 
addition  to  the  65,000  persons  whose  passages  had  been  assisted, 
showing  that  over  and  above  the  immigrants  introduced  by  the 
Government,  there  was  an  excess  of  arrivals  of  those  who  paid 
their  own  passages  over  those  who  left  the  colony.     The  policy 
of  public  works  was  not  to  provide  work  to  immigrants  for  the 
mere  sake  of  keeping  them,  but  to  enter  upon  such  works  as  would 
enlarge  the  scope  of  private  enterprise  by  giving  a  market  to  the 
produce  of  land  hitherto  cut  off  from  communication.    They  hardly 
conceived  what  the  value  of  the  land  was,  or  they  would  not  doubt 
the  policy  of  opening  it  up.     The  following  data  had  been  given  to 
him  by  colonists  at  present  in  this  country : — 

"  Two  thousand  and  ninety-four  acres  of  land  were  purchased 
about  1871  at  2/.  an  acre — when  a  railway  was  not  opened  within 
eighteen  miles.  The  land  was  sold  in  1876  in  thirty-five  lots  at 
an  average  per  acre  of  9/.  6s.     The  railway  then  ran  past  it. 

"Four  thousand,  seven  hundred  and  seventy-four  acres  weie 
bought  in  June,  1873,  at  2Z. — about  105.  an  acre  was  spent  on  it. 
It  was  sold  in  July,  1876,  at  5Z.  $s,  an  acre.  Three  months  after 
the  purchase  nearly  every  acre  was  ploughed.  There  were  twenty 
double-ftirrowed  ploughs  at  work.  Railway  not  within  60  miles 
when  purchased.     When  sold  open  within  8  miles. 

'*  Six  thousand  acres  within  16  miles  of  Timaru  let  to  con- 
tractors for  one  crop  (the  land  being  in  its  natural  state)  yield 
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50  and  J  5  bnshels  of  wheat  per  acre — this  wheat,  if  sold  by  the 
contractors  early  in  the  season,  that  is  shortly  after  harvest,  would 
have  brought  35.  ^d.  and  3^.  gd.  per  bushel  in  Timaru.  As  the  year 
went  on,  prices  rose,  and  by  last  advices,  wheat  being  scarce,  was 
sold  at  5^.  and  j«.  ^d,,  but  this  price  may  be  considered  excep- 
tional. Farmers,  as  a  rule,  may  calculate  upon  receiving  35.  ^d. 
and  3«.  6d.  immediately  after  harvest  in  such  districts  as  Timaru ; 
in  the  Oamaru  district,  from  its  proximity  to  Dunedin  and  a  more 
popnloos  district,  prices  rule  about  6s.  per  bushel  above  Timaru. 

"  The  contractors  in  the  Timaru  district  have  the  land  for  one 
crop,  aooording  to  situation  of  land.  Some  they  get  rent  free,  and 
pay,  in  some  cases,  5^.  and  10s.  and  15^.  per  acre.  The  landlord 
fences  the  land,  and  provides  grass  seeds  where  grass  is  sown  with 
the  wheat. 

**  The  cost  of  producing  wheat,  say  from  breaking  up  of  the  land 
to  delivery  of  wheat  at  a  port  is  about  4/.  per  acre,  that  is  provided 
the  proprietor  of  the  land  does  it  on  his  own  account,  and  employs 
labour  by  contract — contractors  who  take  the  land  for  one  crop 
having  the  labour  within  themselves,  of  course  can  do  it  much 
cheaper  for  themselves.  The  profitable  result  to  contractors  during 
the  last  two  or  three  years  has  increased  the  demand  for  land  on 
the  cropping  system,  and  they  can  afford  to  pay  55.  and  1 55.  rent, 
and  maJ^e  a  good  profit — 155.  is  being  paid  by  contractors  this  year 
for  land  in  the  Waikato  district,  in  the  Otago  provinces,  30  miles 
from  Oamaru." 

There  was  no  extravagance  in  constructing  railways  to  open  up 
land  like  this.  It  was  an  essential  part  of  the  policy  of  the  Qovem- 
ment  to  settle  the  north  island,  and  if  what  Mr.  Hamilton  had 
suggested  had  been  done,  namely,  constructing  the  railways 
one  by  one,  instead  of  carrying  out  that  policy,  the  population 
of  the  north  island  would  have  been  drained.  As  Mr.  Hamilton 
had  said,  the  natives  had  responded  to  their  friendship,  and  had 
accepted  with  pleasure  the  policy  of  peace  instead  of  the  policy  of 
war.  It  had  often  been  stated  that  if  left  to  themselves  the 
colonists  would  be  cruel  to  the  natives.  Their  reply  was  the  money 
spent  on  roads  and  railways  this  decade  against  that  spent  on  wars 
the  last  decade.  It  was  a  policy  of  public  works  and  settlement 
against  one  of  fire  and  sword — a  policy  of  saving  life  instead  of 
destroying  it.  Let  those  who  were  ready  to  censure  the  colonists 
take  these  £Eu;ts  to  heart.  People  were  all  more  or  less  swayed  by 
surrounding  influences,  and  Mr.  Hamilton,  though  he  had  most 
ably  and  conclusively  defended  the  colony,  had  not  at  the  last  the 
courage  of  his  opinions,  but  to  some  extent  censured  the  Govern- 
ment he  had  so  ably  vindicated.  Let  them  remember  this,  that  in 
deciding  on  the  policy  they  adopted,  the  colonists  had  everything 
in  their  favour.  The  people  were  educated  to  a  far  greater  extent 
than  the  mass  of  the  people  in  this  country.  The  climate  of  the 
colony  was  splendid,  its  lands  of  vast  productive  power ;  it  did  not 
suffer  from  droughts;  it  was  a  country  capable  of  supporting 
millions.  The  labouring  men  of  this  country  found  in  it  a  great 
lelief.  There  they  had  easy  hours,  plenty  of  food,  and,  above  all, 
a  career  open  to  their  children.     Thousands  of  persons  in  happy 
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homes,  whose  lives  would  otherwise  have  been  miserable,  were  ready 
to  justify  the  policy  of  the  colonists.  And,  after  all,  what  had  the 
colonists  to  justify  P  That  they  asked  British  capitalists  for  money 
on  good  security  to  spend  on  reproductive  works,  instead  of  asking 
the  British  taxpayer  to  contribute  to  the  cost  of  wretched  wars. 

Mr.  PRANCB  said  he  had  perhaps  more  knowledge  than  most 
others  in  the  room,  and  he  would  in  the  first  place  reply  to  the 
question  raised  as  to  why  the  credit  of  New  Zealand  on  the  London 
Stock  Exchange  was  not  equal  to  that  of  other  colonial  loans,  such 
as  for  instance  New  South  Wales.  The  answer  was,  that  the 
colony  has  raised  money  at  high  rates  because  they  had  thrown  too 
much  stock  on  the  market.  He  had  no  doubt  that  in  a  few 
years'  time  New  Zealand  would  earn  on  its  railways  as  much  per 
cent,  as  the  New  South  Wales  railways  earned,  viz.,  4  per  cent. ; 
but  at  the  present  moment  it  was  a  fact  that  the  money  raised  by 
New  Zealand  did  not  bring  in  to  the  colony  an  equal  amount  of 
profit  as  the  money  raised  by  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  or  others 
of  the  South  Australian  colonies.  He  believed  that  ere  long  the 
superior  climate  and  soil,  with  the  influx  of  so  many  emigrants 
from  Great  Britain,  would  have  the  effect  of  making  New  ZaUand 
the  foremost  of  British  colonies. 

Mr.  Samuel  Hill  wished  to  call  attention  to  the  amount  invested 
in  savings  banks,  to  which  no  allusion  had  been  made.  He  found 
that  the  amount  thus  invested  amounted,  in  New  Zealand,  to  2/.  j«. 
per  head  of  population.  Of  course  this  was  less  than  the  amount 
of  charge  on  the  public  debt ;  but  it  must  not  be  foi^otten  that  a 
degree  of  thrift  and  frugality  would  have  to  be  exercised  in  order 
to  accumulate  such  a  sum.  The  question  of  education  was  a  very 
important  one,  especially  when  there  was  a  school  attendance  of  no 
less  than  45,562.  He  thought  that  the  elementary  school  system 
of  the  mother  country  had  been  introduced  to  New  Zealand  with 
very  considerable  profit  and  advantage.  He  hoped  that  the  day 
was  as  far  distant  when  the  last  of  the  Maoris  would  have 
left  New  Zealand,  as  he  believed  it  would  be  when  the  prophecy 
would  b?  fulfilled  as  to  the  New  Zealander  surveying  the  nuns  of 
London  Bridge.  Speaking  of  hospital  accommoda^on,  he  said  thai 
it  would  be  found  that  in  New  Zealand  there  were  93 1  beds  to  a 
population  of  4CX),ooo,  or  one  bed  to  every  429.  Taking  the  popula* 
tion  of  the  metropolis  at  4,ooo,cxx>,  it  would  be  found  that  in  the 
same  proportion  there  wo  aid  be  9,302  beds.  He  must  say  that  h% 
did  not  find  anything  like  that  number.  He  deprecated  the  small 
amount  of  accommodation  in  the  New  Zealand  hospitaLi  that 
was  proyided  for  children,  and  hoped  that  if  ever  the  ex-premier 
returned  to  the  colony  he  would  give  this  matter  his  ikttentioi^ 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Doxsey  said  he  wished  to  call  attention  to  aa 
interesting  subject  which  Mr.  Hamilton,  from  want  of  time,  had 
omitted,  namely  the  price  of  products.  It  was  not  more  importaut 
to  know  what  colonists  earned  than  what  they  were  obliged  to 
spend.     He  had  assisted  a  poor  family  to  emigrate  to  New  Zealand^ 
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to  better  their  cotidition,  and  from  a  letter  received  from  them 
since,  he  had  learned  that  a  whole  sheep  could  be  purchased  in  the 
district  where  they  lived  for  4^. ;  bnt  in  one  of  the  tables  accom- 
panying the  paper  the  price  of  mutton  was  3d  a  pound,  so  that 
tiiere  was  a  great  difference  between  the  two.  But  even  from  the 
tables  it  would  be  seen  that  New  Zealand  was  a  much  cheaper 
place  to  live  in  than  England ;  and  if  people  could  earn  greater 
wages  than  in  England  and  live  at  less  cost,  the  colonies  would 
be  able  to  bear  a  larger  amount  of  expenditure  than  the  mother 
country  would.  It  would,  however,  be  seen  from  the  tables,  that 
in  the  colony  various  articles  of  produce,  such  as  butter  and  milk, 
were  very  expensive,  but  if  such  a  commodity  as  pure  milk  was 
sold  at  ^d.  a  quart — the  same  price  as  it  was  said  to  be  in  New 
Zealand — the  price  would  be  more  remunerative  to  the  New 
2iealand  farmer,  who  paid  less  for  his  land  than  was  paid  in 
England.  He  wished  to  know  if  Mr.  Hamilton's  tables  could  be 
relied  on,  and  also  further  information  as  to  the  real  amount  a 
family  expended,  as  well  as  what  they  could  earn. 

Dr.  Gut  thought  that  Sir  Julius  Vogel  had  put  the  value  of  an 
emigrant  at  a  very  low  figure.  He  thought  the  value  would  be 
nearer  j^ooL  than  200/. ;  and  when  it  was  remembered  that  an 
emigrant  in  his  adopted  country  married  and  became  the  father  of 
children  who,  in  their  turn,  had  families,  it  was  difficult  to  say 
what  the  true  value  of  an  emigrant  was.  This  was  so  interesting  a 
point,  that  he  hoped  some  member  of  the  Society  would  on  some 
future  occasion  read  a  paper  on  the  value  of  the  emigrant  as  he 
was  sent  out. 

Sir  James  Fergusson,  Bart.,  K.C.M.G.,  said  that  having  been 
in  New  Zealand,  and  having  watched  the  progress  of  Sir  Julias 
Vogers  policy,  he  rejoiced  that  that  evening  there  had  come  from  an 
impartial  source  so  intelligent  and  instructive  an  exposition  of  the 
fruits  of  that  policy.  As  to  the  value  of  the  emigrant,  it  was  quite 
true  that  the  mother  country  was  in  one  point  of  view  a  loser  by 
his  departure  from  its  shores ;  but  emigrants  were  by  no  means  lost 
to  the  mother  country,  because  they  became  consumers  of  its 
manufactures  and  produce  to  an  extent  which  it  was  impossible  to 
estimate.  It  had  been  said  over  and  over  again  lately,  that  the 
trade  of  the  Austrahan  colonies  now  amounted  to  90,000,000/. 
sterling  a-year,  which  was  only  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  enormous 
advantages  enjoyed  by  those  who  had  transferred  their  fortunes  to 
the  other  side  of  the  world,  and  who  became  larger  consumers  of 
the  'produce  of  the  mother  country  than  they  would  have  been  at 
home.  Even  in  this  narrow  point  of  view  the  country  was  a  great 
gainer  by  the  transfer  of  its  surplus  population  to  the  shores  of 
another  country.  Sir  Julius  Vogel  had  pointed  out,  with  a  degree 
of  justice  that  could  not  be  gainsaid,  that  the  paper  hardly  did  the 
colony  justice.  It  was  one  of  the  great  advantages  possessed  by 
New  Zealand  over  the  Australian  colonies,  that  whereas  each  of 
the  latter  had  been  colonised  for  the  most  part  from  one  great 
centre,  New  Zealand  had  been  colonised  from  various  points,  so 
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that  the  distribution  of  population  and  wealth  had  been  more 
rapid.  In  New  Zealand  it  was  found  that  every  link  of  line 
opened  from  any  one  town  began  immediately  to  pay,  when  in 
this  country  it  would  not  have  been  thought  worth  while  opening 
it.  One  of  the  speakers  in  giving  his  reasons  why  the  New 
Zealand  investments  had  ceased  to  be  popular,  omitted  to  notice 
that  many  of  the  large  public  works  were  only  in  progress :  in 
fact  a  great  proportion  of  the  capital  employea  had  not  become 
remunerative.  It  was  most  unfair  to  gauge  the  reprodnctiye 
power  of  public  works  by  their  returns  when  they  were  only  half 
finished.  In  this  country  the  interest  of  money  was  always  added 
to  capital  until  the  railway  was  opened.  The  fact  was  that  they 
must  look  forward  to  some  years  hence,  and  take  the  great  results 
already  yielded  as  an  earnest  of  that  which  was  to  come. 
Mr.  Hamilton  had  pointed  out  that  in  estimating  the  appli- 
cation of  the  debt  to  New  Zealand,  it  was  fair  to  estimate  it  by  the 
application  of  similar  funds  in  this  country ;  but  whereas  in 
England  the  national  debt  is  applied  to  very  few  purposes,  in  New 
Zealand  all  public  works,  the  telegraphs  included,  were  constructed 
by  its  means.  In  fact  in  these  new  countries  the  private  means 
of  the  inhabitants  were  applied  to  the  development  of  the  country 
itself,  and  to  the  properties  which  they  possessed.  They  could  not 
afford  to  subscribe  even  for  the  ends  which  were  so  necessary 
for  their  own  profit  as  means  of  communication.  These  things 
were  all  done  in  new  countries  by  the  Governments,  and  even 
in  America  by  the  several  States,  which  gave  such  enormous 
benefactions  of  land,  proving  so  valuable  to  the  railways.  Mr. 
Hamilton  might  also  have  pointed  out  that  not  only  the  railways 
and  telegraphy  had  been  made  out  of  the  loans,  but  also  the  roads ; 
and  when  he  left  New  Zealand  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  if  be 
remembered  rightly,  2,000  miles  of  road  had  been  constructed  out 
of  the  produce  of  these  loans.  If  the  amount  spent  in  the  mother 
country  in  making  the  turnpike  roads  were  added  to  the 
amount  spent  on  railways  and  telegraphs,  the  two  amounts  woxdd 
be  altogether  reversed.  It  was  unfortunate  that  New  Zealand 
securities  were  for  the  moment  depressed  ;  but  he  ventured  to  say 
this  was  the  result  of  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  British  public 
as  to  the  real  working  policy  of  New  Zealand.  There  was  some- 
thing like  unfairness  in  the  statements  made  by  some  persons  in 
this  country,  who  had  not  yet  rid  themselves  of  the  political 
animosity  which  they  brought  from  other  ends  of  the  world.  No 
doubt  when  those  gentlemen  left  New  Zealand  the  public  works* 
policy  had  not  become  so  completely  justified  as  it  was  now.  Very 
plausible  statements  had  been  made,  but  made  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  produce  a  very  injurious  effect  upon  New  Zealand  securities. 
Two  or  three  weeks  ago  he  read  a  statement  in  a  leading  article 
in  the  **  Times  *'  which,  if  it  had  been  made  with  full  knowledge 
of  the  circumstances,  he  would  really  characterise  as  malignant. 
A  most  flourishing  city  in  New  Zealand — the  city  of  Christchurch — 
asked  for  its  first  municipal  loan  for  a  work  which  was  eminently 
calculated  to  be  a  public  advantage,  and  for  which  ample  seciuiiy 
was  provided.     This  was   announced  in  the  city  article  of  the 
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"Times"  with  some  sncli  sneering  remark  as  that  people  had 
lately  heard  too  much  aboat  New  Zealand.  What  wonld  be  said 
about  the  proposal  for  an  investment  in  the  making  of  a  railway 
in  a  rich  district  in  the  south  of  England  being  met  by  a  statement 
that  too  much  money  had  been  borrowed  in  the  north  of  Scotland  ? 
Because  Dunedin  and  other  towns  had  borrowed  money  for  their 
requirements,  should  that  depreciate  a  loan  asked  for  by  Christ- 
church  ?  That  was  a  specimen  of  the  reasons  why  New  Zealand 
securities  were  depressed  in  the  market.  He  hoped  and  believed 
that  the  administration  of  New  Zealand  was  determined  to  exercise 
the  great  poUcy  of  economy  and  prudence,  and  to  Umit  their  expen- 
diture to  what  the  country  really  required. 

Dr.  Fabb  said  he  felt  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  Hamilton  for  his 
model  paper,  but  he  was  sorry  that  the  discussion  had  degenerated 
into  a  Stock  Exchange  discussion.  People  in  this  country  must  all 
take  a  deep  interest  in  New  Zealand,  and  wish  that  colony  every 
kind  of  success.  What  he  admired  in  Mr.  Hamilton  was  his  great 
impartiality ;  and  if  New  Zealand  held  its  own  and  acted,  as  Mr. 
Hamilton  recommended  it — with  prudence — they  would  receive 
from  this  country  all  the  loans  they  required.  In  the  Society's 
Journal*  there  was  a  valuation  made  of  an  English  labourer 
in  Suffolk.  The  value  of  the  baby  was  reckoned  at  5/.,  and  the 
value  increased  until  it  reached,  at  the  age  of  25,  246/.  He  agreed 
with  Sir  Julius  Vogel,  that  it  should  be  the  policy  of  the  colonies  to 
endeavour  to  induce  a  good  class  of  Englishmen  to  go  and  live  in 
them.  As  Dr.  Guy  had  pointed  out,  it  was  not  only  a  man  and  his 
&mily  that  had  to  be  taken  into  account ;  there  was  a  perpetual 
succession  of  men.  The  most  important  export  this  countiy  had 
given  to  the  world  was  its  men,  which  would,  no  doubt,  contribute 
much  to  the  advantage  of  the  world  in  future  ages. 

In  answer  to  a  question, 

Dr.  Fabb  said,  that  the  estimate  he  had  referred  to  of  the  value 
of  a  man  was  made  in  1853,  but  no  doubt  it  was  much  higher  now. 
An  admirable  work  Sir  Julius  Yogel  had  done  was  to  remove  some 
of  the  agricultural  labourers  from  a  place  where  they  were  worth 
Very  little,  to  a  place  where  they  were  worth  a  great  deal. 

Mr.  Hamilton  in  reply  thanked  those  who  had  taken  part  in  the 
discussion.  He  considered  himself  more  especially  fortunate  in 
having  been  criticised  by  Sir  James  Fergusson,  the  ex-governor  of 
New  Zealand,  and  by  Sir  Julius  Vogel,  the  ex-prime  minister.  As 
to  the  table  of  wages  and  provisions,  he  believed  that  the  figures 
were  perfectly  authentic.  He  was  prepared  to  produce  a  voucher 
for  every  figure  and  every  fact  stated  in  the  paper,  and  he  thought 
he  had  throughout  been  studiously  moderate  in  the  statements  he 
had  advanced.  With  reference  to  the  value  of  an  immigrant,  it 
would  depend  very  much  upon  the  demand  for  labour  in  the  place 

•  See  vol.  xvi,  p.  43. 
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to  whicli  he  emigrated.  At  one  time  a  &yonrite  subject  for  dis- 
cussion was,  **  What  are  we  to  do  with  our  surplus  population  ?" 
It  was  then  thought  to  be  rather  a  relief  that  a  man  should 
emigrate  than  that  he  should  stop  at  home.  This  mast  necessarily 
be  the  case  even  now,  because  when  an  emigrant  from  this  country 
goes  to  one  of  the  colonies  or  to  the  United  States,  he  not  only 
lessens  the  competition  in  the  labour  market  at  home,  but  he 
increases  the  demand  for  labour  at  home,  by  his  consumption  of 
the  productions  of  the  mother  country.  With  regard  to  the 
valuation  of  an  immigrant,  be  should  like  very  much,  if  he  had 
leisure,  to  work  it  out  properly ;  but  it  had  been  suggested  to 
him  that  the  proper  way  to  estimate  the  value  of  an  immigrant 
into  a  country,  would  be  to  add  to  the  wages  of  the  labourer, 
the  profit  derived  from  the  same  by  his  employer,  then  deduct 
from  the  total  the  cost  of  his  living,  or  rather  the  net  value 
of  what  he  consumes,  and  multiply  the  result  by  the  probabilities  of 
life.  There  were,  however,  a  variety  of  circumstances  to  be  taken 
into  account.  It  would  be  seen  from  the  appendix,  that  wages 
differed  very  much  according  to  the  nature  of  a  man's  employment. 
It  was  a  complex  question,  and  he  doubted  if  it  could  be  arrived  at 
with  scientific  accuracy.  There  would  be  one  result  in  New 
Zealand,  another  in  New  South  Wales,  and  another  in  the  United 
States.  With  regard  to  the  railways,  it  was  unfair,  as  Sir  James 
Fergusson  had  said,  to  test  the  earnings  of  a  railway  which  existed 
only  in  a  fragmentary  condition.  There  was  not,  as  yet,  in  New 
Zealand  a  through  line.  On  the  portions  of  lines  which  had  been 
opened  for  traffic  the  earnings  had  been  445,000/.,  which  deducting 
the  cost  of  working,  was  stated  officially  to  have  yielded  3  per  cent, 
upon  the  cost  of  the  mileage  opened.  That,  he  considered,  was  a 
very  promising  result,  and  as  the  railways  were  made  with  a  proper 
regard  to  economy,  say  upon  the  3  feet  6  inches  gauge,  and  cost 
about  6,000/.,  a-mile,  he  had  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  rail- 
ways would  return  the  interest  upon  the  cost  of  their  production  in 
a  few  years.  He  was  very  much  obliged  for  the  kind  manner  in 
which  his  paper  had  been  received. 

The  President  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  about  three-fifths 
of  the  trade  of  New  Zealand  was  in  wool,  which  seemed  to  be  the 
staple  export.  Wool  growing  seemed  to  have  attained  a  high 
degree  of  perfection,  and  this  no  doubt  would  be  the  principal 
cause  of  the  future  prosperity  of  the  colony. 
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L — B^ort  by  Dr,  Mayr  on  the  Exhibition  of  Charts  and  Diagrams 
at  the  Ninth  International  Statistical  Congress^  held  at  Buda- 
Pesth^  in  September,  1876. 

The  short  time  allowed  for  the  preparation  of  this  report 
prevents  my  being  able  to  give  a  full  and  detailed  account  of  the 
diagrams  exhibited,  and  e^en  if  I  had  time,  it  would  hardlj  offer 
points  of  sufficient  interest,  as  these  forms  of  representation  are 
much  about  the  same  in  every  country.  There  can  be  no  question 
moreover  as  to  the  material  scientific  importance  of  the  statistical 
relations  dealt  with  in  these  diagrams.  Hence  the  jury  will  have 
sufficiently  fulfilled  their  duty  by  giving  in  the  first  place  a  general 
glance  at  the  share  of  the  various  countries  in  the  exhibition  of  the 
diagrams  themselves,  and  then  pointing  out  and  enlarging  upon 
the  general  point  of  view  from  which  the  present  exhibition  oners 
matter  of  special  interest. 

Crreat  Britain  appears  to  be  very  well  represented  in  these 
diagrams,  all  the  subjects  exhibited  belonging  almost  exclusively  to 
this  form  of  graphic  representation  with  which  we  have  here  to 
deal.  At  the  same  time  the  most  varied  methods  are  here  shown. 
Examples  of  these  diverse  systems  may  to  be  found  in  W.  J.  Howard's 
Mining  Statistics  of  the  United  Kingdom  diagram  (No.  8),  and 
Ernest  Seyd's  chart  on  the  movement  of  the  note  circulation  of  the 
Bank  of  England  (No.  9)  ;  the  method  used  in  the  former  is  that 
of  circles,  whereas  the  latter  shows  a  varied  combination  of  lines 
and  plain  surfaces.  Joseph  Spencer's  diagram  on  the  consumption 
and  price  of  cotton  (No.  10)  is  an  example  on  a  large  scale  of  a 
diagram  on  the  plan  of  fiat  surface. 

But  the  greatest  interest  is  centred  in  the  atlas  produced  by 
the  Statistical  Society  (No.  15),  containing  the  diagrams  of 
Dr.  Farr  for  his  report  on  the  cholera  of  1849.  These  diagrams 
are  more  especially  of  great  interest,  as  they  are  noteworthy 
examples  of  diverse  diagraphical  representations,  at  a  time  when 
few  countries  had  yet  begun  to  practise  the  use  of  this  method  for 
statistical  purposes.  Special  note  should  be  taken  of  the  circular 
diagrams  which  clearly  show  each  month  the  excess  or  deficiency  of 
mortality,  ae  compared  with  an  average  year. 

k2 
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Besides  a  large  number  of  maps,  Russia  is  represented  hj 
variously  worked-out  diagrams,  and  especially  by  combinations  of 
diagrams  aud  cartograms  (diagrams  Laving  reference  to  geogn^ 
pliical  position) — the  latter  comprising  an  exhibition  of  the 
religious  divisions  of  the  Russian  people,  by  Mnsnitzky.  Mention 
must  also  be  made  of  a  diagram  exhibited  by  the  war  ministry  of 
Russia  showing  the  cost  of  keeping  up  the  stud  in  the  different 
Grovernments  of  Russia ;  also  two  works  rich  in  diagrams,  the  first 
by  Timirjazeff,  showing  the  development  of  industry  and  trade  in 
Russia  during  the  last  twelve  years ;  the  second  by  Schmulewitsch, 
on  the  sanitary  state  of  the  army  in  the  year  1872.  Finnland 
sends  a  special  representation  of  her  timber  export.  In  an 
immense  rectangle,  the  vertical  line  represents  the  series  of  years, 
horizontal  lines  marking  the  various  ports,  the  sections  thus  marked 
off  beinfif  connected  by  other  lines  terminating  in  the  form  of  a 
polygon  at  the  names  of  the  ports  indicated  on  an  accompanying 
map. 

Austria  sends  us  various  diagrams  well  worthy  of  attention, 
some  prepared  at  central  offices  and  State  statistical  bureanx,  others 
by  different  railway  companies. 

In  the  atlas  exhibited  by  the  Direction  of  Administrative 
Statistics  (No.  4:0),  cartograms  are  predominant,  still  it  contains  at 
the  end  several  diagrams,  amongst  others  a  ribbon-shaped  diagram 
referring  to  the  carriage  of  goods  to  Vienna  by  rowing  boats. 
The  graphic-statistical  representations  drawn  up  by  Dr  Alois 
Hussa  (No.  48)  are  well  worthy  of  special  attention,  on  account  of 
their  minute  geographical  details. 

The  publications  of  the  Imperial  and  Royal  Technical  and 
Administrative  Military  Commission  have  long  been  regarded  as 
masterly  specimens  of  military  statistical  work.  The  works 
exhibited  (No.  49)  furnish  another  proof  of  their  excellence. 

A  gem  of  diagraphical  representation  is  to  be  found  in  the  atlas 
of  the  countries  represented  at  the  Reichstrath  on  the  basis  of 
cadastral  operations  finished  in  1873,  exhibited  by  the  Ministry  of 
Finance  at  Vienna  (No.  50).  It  contains  a  register  of  the  market 
prices  of  com,  wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  maize,  in  each  of  the  340 
divisions  of  the  Empire,  during  the  years  1855-69,  carefully  worked 
out'  by  line  diagrams.  To  understand  the  practical  value  of  these 
diagraphical  representations,  it  is  important  to  know  that  the 
object  is  not  to  merely  popularise  statistical  results,  but  to  ensure  a 
quick  and  correct  account  of  the  proportionate  prices  of  cereals 
for  the  use  of  the  Central  Committee  for  Land  Taxes,  a  knowledge 
of  which  is  absolutely  indispensable  to  them  for  their  woi^ 
Mention  must  also  be  made  of  the  graphic-statistical  '* surveys" 
of  Carinthia  and  the  Bukowina  (Nos.  52  and  53),  prepared  by  the 
same  Ministry.  Cartographical  and  diagraphical  representations 
of  particular  branches  of  industry  have  also  been  sent  from  the 
Ministry  of  Commerce  in  Vienna.  A  very  useful  and  instruc- 
tive representation  of  harvests  and  climatic  influences  on  the 
same,  is  to  be  found  in  the  diagrams  prepared  by  Dr.  J.  K.  Loreni 
and  Dr.  J.  Breitenlohner,  both  gentlemen  being  members  of  the 
staS  o£  the  Imperial  and  Royal  Ministry  of  Agriculture.    They 
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show  the  movements  of  the  weather  and  its  inflnence  upon  the 
development  of  grain  and  fodder  during  the  years  1871-75  at 
Lobositz  (No.  80).  The  curves  and  plain  surfaces  are  here  com- 
bined in  so  ingenious  and  logical  a  manner  as  to  show  clearly  and 
at  a  glance  the  production  of  the  harvests,  rainfalls  and  temperature, 
plain  surfaces  representing  the  quantities  (harvest  yield  and  rain- 
Mis),  and  curves  the  other  elements,  such  as  the  temperature. 

The  Statistical  Bureau  of  the  Imperial  and  Royal  City  of 
Vienna,  has  sent  numerous  diagrams  on  an  unusually  large  scale. 
Unfortunately  the  titles  and  description  of  many  of  them  are  so 
incomplete  that  they  are  practically  useless  for  the  purposes  of  this 
exhibition.  As  an  example,  the  description  subjoined  to  the  large 
diagram  (No.  104)  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  representation. 

Then  we  come  to  five  railway  companies  : — 

1.  The  Imperial  and  Royal  Austrian  State  Railway  Company. 

2.  The  Imperial  and  Royal  Gkilician  Carl-Ludwig  Company. 

3.  The  Imperial  and  Royal  Austrian  North- West  Railway,  and 
South  German  Union  Railway  Company. 

4.  The  Imperial  and  Royal  Dux-Bodenbach  Company. 

5.  The  Aussig  Teplitz  Company. 

The  large  share  which  is  taken  by  these  railway  companies  in 
this  exhibition  is  of  great  and  characteristic  significance,  as  it  is 
evidently  their  intention  to  study  the  difierent  methods  of  adminis- 
tration and  the  varied  manner  of  working  their  lines,  probably  one 
of  the  chief  reasons  for  undertaking  the  work  of  preparing  with 
such  care  and  attention  the  submitted  diagrams.  Ajs  time  will  not 
allow  of  our  minately  describing  each  of  these  diagraphical  repre- 
sentations, we  will,  therefore,  only  take  two  well  worked  out 
instructive  ones  as  types  of  the  others. 

The  Carl-Ludwig  Railway  Company  brings  before  our  notice, 
in  the  form  of  a  diagraphical  representation,  drawn  up  by  Von 
Skarbek-Michalowsky,  some  interesting  statistics  on  snow  drifts 
(No.  129).  By  means  of  a  plain  surface  diagram  we  can  take  in  at 
a  glance  on  the  one  hand  the  height  of  the  falls  of  snow  along  the 
whole  length  of  the  line ;  on  the  other,  the  extent  and  exact  spots 
where  the  drifts  are  heaviest. 

Great  interest  will  undoubtedly  be  taken  in  a  methodical  plan 
of  W.  Muller*s,  as  shown  in  his  circle  diagram  (No.  651)  represent- 
ing the  North- Western  Railway,  giving  a  comparative  statement  of 
tiie  thirty-six  Austro- Hungarian  railway  companies,  which  shows 
the  lengths  of  line  open  for  traffic,  the  net  receipts  per  mile,  and 
ton  mileage  of  goods,  in  connection  with  the  cost  of  construction 
and  the  traffic  and  profit  on  each.  The  different  elements  of  the 
comparison  are  partly  represented  peripherically,  partly  in  radia, 
and  there  can  be  no  shadow  of  doubt  that  anyone  who  takes  the 
trouble  to  study  this  system  of  representation,  will  be  immediately 
struck  with  the  practical  value  and  importance  of  it,  as  showing  in 
a  comparative  form  the  position  of  the  different  railway  companies, 
especially  in  a  financial  view.  For  general  purposes  this  mode  of 
representation  may  appear  perhaps  somewhat  too  complicated,  but 
for  anyone  connected  with  the  administration  of  railways,  there  can 
be  no  question  as  to  its  being  of  great  practical  assistance. 
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Two  works  of  importance  and  interest  call  for  special  attention 
among  the  subjects  exhibited  by  the  Royal  Society  for  Agricnltnre 
and  Management  of  Woods  and  Forests  in  Bohemia.  1,  a  diagram 
showing  the  average  prices  of  crops  in  Bohemia,  and  also  of  bi'ead 
and  beef  at  Prague  from  the  year  1800  to  1870,  with  the  necessary 
explanations,  carefully  prepared  by  Dr.  Karl  Koristka  (No.  144) ; 
2,  Professor  G.  Schmidt's  logarithmic  paper  (methoa  of  com- 
paring diagrams  on  a  logarithmic  basis),  also  with  the  necessary 
explanations  (No.  158).  Both  Koristka  and  Schmidt  attach  the 
g^atest  importance  to  the  representation  of  the  proportion  in  the 
fluctuations  of  different  phenomena,  and  prefer,  when  comparing 
the  fluctuating  prices  of  different  articles  (that  is  to  say  articles  of 
different  values),  to  lay  aside  the  old  method  of  representing  them, 
and  adopt  the  logarithmic  system,  whereby  it  is  supposed  the 
relative  fluctuation  can  be  more  correctly  expressed.  To  a  certain 
extent,  and  up  to  a  certain  point,  there  is  much  to  be  argued,  pro 
and  con,  on  this  method  of  treating  the  subject,  but  we  are  firmly 
of  opinion  that  the  old  system  which  shows  the  absolute  magnitude 
of  the  fluctuations,  is  nndoubtedly  the  one  giving  the  clearest  idea . 
of  the  matter.  A  duplication  in  abstrdcto  really  means  nothing,  it 
only  obtains  a  significance  through  the  number  the  duplication  of 
which  is  in  question.  The  method  therefore  adopted  by  Koristka 
and  Schmidt  appears  simply  to  have  the  effect  of  obliterating  the 
clear  idea  conveyed  by  statistical  curves,  and  to  result  in  an  artificial 
depression  of  culminating  points,  thereby  tending  to  mislead  those 
who  do  not  always  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  relative  propor- 
tion of  fluctuations  alone  is  intended  to  be  represented  here. 

Hungary  next  appears  in  this  exhibition  with  a  rich  collection 
of  carefully  drawn  up  and  instructive  diagrams.  The  Royal  Statis- 
tical Bureau,  in  addition  to  several  diagrams  on  harvests,  con- 
flagrations and  meteorological  subjects,  appears  with  two  on  the 
cholera  epidemics  of  1866  and  1873  (Nos.  206  and  207),  works 
which  are  remarkable  for  their  clearness  of  execution. 

The  Statistical  Bureau  of  Buda-Pesth  places  before  ns  several  of 
their  publications  and  diagrams,  collected  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
form  a  special  group  (No.  234). 

The  Ministry  of  Finance  has  also  sent  diagrams  having 
reference  to  mining  statistics  (Nos.  281  and  283). 

A  large  and  comprehensive  collection  of  graphic  diagrams 
representing  statistics  of  the  prices  of  agricultural  produce  in 
Hungary,  published  by  the  Buda-Pesth  Chamber  of  Commeroe,  is 
also  in  the  exhibition  (No.  819). 

Professor  Fodar  of  Buda-Pesth  has  worked  out  in  a  geogra- 
phical form  several  excellent  dotted  diagrams,  showing  in  a  very 
clear  manner  the  various  epidemics  which  have  visited  the  town  of 
Buda-Pesth  (Nos.  325  to  328).  Dr.  B61a  Weisz*s  comprehensive 
diagraphical  work  comprises  an  atlas  (No.  338),  containing  in  the 
space  of  120  pages,  divided  into  eleven  parts,  a  plan  or  programme 
of  international  statistics  on  the  state  of  a  country  from  an 
economic  point  of  view,  and  is  also  a  work  well  worthy  of  attention. 
The  author  appears  to  have  a  preference  for  right  angles,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  other  methods  mighty  more  or  less  success- 
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fully,  have  been  employed,  for  instance,  the  angular  diagrams  in 
showing  the  increase  in  the  prices  of  food  and  other  articles  of 
consumption. 

Several  line  and  plain  surface  diagrams  which  have  appeared 
in  the  publications  issued  by  the  Statistical  Bureau  of  Prussia,  have 
also  been  contributed  to  this  exhibition ;  foremost  among  them  and 
most  worthy  of  attention  is  the  work  of  Dr.  Engel  on  the  statistics 
of  the  Franco-PiTissian  war,  1870-71. 

A  collection  of  diagrams  is  also  exhibited,  prepared  by  the 
Bavarian  Statistical  Bureau ;  amongst  others  plain  surface  diagrams, 
showing  clearly,  in  a  triangular  form,  the  amount  of  instruction 
given  at  the  various  stages  of  education. 

Wurtemburg  also  has  sent  several  graphic  works  forming  part 
of  its  statistical  publications ;  among  others  mention  should  be 
made  of  several  diagrams  prepared  by  Kull,  similar  in  a  great 
degree  to  the  elaborately  worked  maps  by  the  same  author,  showing 
the  small  natural  districts  into  which  Wurtemburg  is  divided,  and 
admirably  exhibiting  like  these  maps  the  geognostical  relations  of 
these  districts. 

The  Saxon  State  railways  are  represented  by  an  excellent 
collection  of  diagrams,  prepared  in  an  admirable  and  most  scientific 
manner  by  Ulbricht,  with  corresponding  notes,  explaining  in  such  a 
lucid  manner  as  to  show  at  the  first  glance  the  most  minute  details 
as  to  their  working  and  net  income.  Those  of  Ulbricht's  diagrams 
which  show  the  movement  of  goods  according  to  the  different 
means  of  transport,  as  gross  weight,  and  also  those  referring  to 

rsengers  and  goods,  as  net  weight,  and  to  the  net  income,  may 
regarded  as  models  for  those  persons  interested  in  railway 
management. 

Finally  there  are  diagrams  from  various  other  German  States, 
viz.,  Hesse,  Baden,  Saxe- Weimar,  and  the  town  of  Hambui'g,  all  of 
which  have  the  same  object,  viz.,  to  regard  statistics  from  various 
points  of  view,  but  give  occasion  for  no  remarks  as  far  as  the 
method  is  concerned. 

With  reference  to  Belgium,  we  must  call  attention,  as  meriting 
particular  notice,  to  the  rich  collection  of  diagrams  forwarded  for 
this  exhibition  by  the  Board  of  Health  of  the  town  of  Brussels 
(Dr.  Jannsens).  Different  systems  of  graphic  representations  are 
here  employed  in  a  skilful  manner.  We  notice  amoDgst  them  the 
same  circular  method  as  that  mentioned  in  noticing  the  English 
exhibition.  Bat  a  new  and  interesting  modification  is  to  be  observed 
in  the  Belgian  system  which  is  wanting  in  the  English,  viz.,  that 
the  causes  of  death  are  shown  in  a  more  amplified  form  by  the 
employment  of  larger  radia,  so  as  to  bring  out  also  the  share  of  each 
cause  of  death  in  the  total  mortality. 

France  sends  a  scientific  diagraphical  representation  in  the  form 
of  divisional  charts  for  Europe,  executed  by  Levasseur  (No.  669). 
The  value  of  this  map  is  enhanced  by  small  square  plain  surface 
diagrams  around  the  border,  showing  at  a  glance  the  different 
natural  and  social  relations  of  each  country,  thereby  greatly  facili- 
tating the  study  of  geography. 

1^  official  statistics  of  Italy  have  lately  been  distinguished  by  a 
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lavish  use  of  this  graphic  method,  and  the  remark  applies  not  only 
to  the  statistical  publications  prepared  hy  the  Si».te  Statistical 
Bureaux,  but  also  to  the  various  central  administrations.  Indeed, 
we  find  in  the  Italian  exhibition,  in  addition  to  the  well-known 
works  of  M.  Bodio,  and  numerous  meteorological  diagrams,  several 
interesting  diagraphical  representations  relating  to  bridges,  roads 
(  ponts  et  ckatusSes)^  and  finance.  Besides  the  usual  ones  in  curves, 
we  find  coloured  plain  surface  diagrams  extensively  used. 

If  before  taking  leave  of  this  exhibition,  we  give  a  retrospective 
glance  at  the  difierent  diagrams  contained  in  it,  we  cannot  fail  to 
observe,  that  the  most  varied  methods  of  diagraphical  representa- 
tions are  here  displayed,  linear  and  plain  surface  diagrams  playing 
the  principal  rSle,  And  it  is  with  great  satisfaction  we  record  this 
fact,  for  it  is  only  in  exceptional  cases  that  a  complicated  method 
of  diagraphical  representation  should  be  resorted  to,  seeing  the 
great  danger  there  is  of  making  the  diagrams  answer  the  opposite 
purpose  for  which  they  were  intended.  As  one  of  these  complicated 
forms  which  has  been  used  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  diagraphical 
representation  in  circles  may  be  mentioned.  That  form  has  a  real 
justification  in  those  cases  where  a  movement  by  months  has  to  be 
shown,  SQch  as  the  deaths  by  months  for  an  average  year  deduced 
from  a  long  series  of  years ;  for  the  months  January  and  December 
would  be  represented  in  this  form  in  close  proximity  to  each  other, 
as  they  are  in  fact,  which  would  not  be  the  case  if  the  linear  system 
were  used,  as  they  would  then  be  at  the  opposite  extremities  of  a 
straight  line. 

In  conclusion,  we  must  not  pass  over  unnoticed  the  significant 
fact  that  these  numerous  diagraphical  representations  which  we 
have  received,  appear  to  us  to  have  been  drawn  up  and  prepared 
with  the  greatest  care,  not  merely  to  make  statistics  popular  with 
the  public  in  general,  but  with  the  steady  object  in  view  of  render- 
ing assistance  to  the  State  and  other  bureaus  in  their  work  of 
compiling  statistical  tables ;  for  a  proof  of  this  we  may  refer  to  the 
diagrams  furnished  by  the  various  railway  companies.  I  take  this 
opportunity  of  bringing  prominently  forward  this  characteristio 
application  of  diagrams,  and  to  point  out  the  practical  value  of 
their  further  use  and  application  on  statistical  subjects,  the  more 
especially  as  we  are  enabled  by  such  means  to  discern  a  method 
whereby  the  interest  that  diagraphical  representation  possesses 
may  be  greatly  enhanced. 


II,— The  Fires  of  London  during  ths  Year  1876,  a^\d  the  Metropolitan 

Fire  Brigade, 

Subjoined  are  some  particulars  extracted  from  Captain  ShaVs 
annual  report  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  in  continuation  of 
similar  notices  for  previous  years  : — 

"  Tlie  number  of  calif  for  fires,  or  supposed  fires,  received  daring  the  year  hM 
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baeo  1.7I7.     Of  tbcae  91  wen  bit  ■lanss,  £4.  proved  to  be  odIj  chimnsy  iIitiiu, 
md  1,6]  1  woeealli  (br  flm,  of  wtiidi  166  ranilted  in  lerioiu  damage,  and  1^66 

"Tbew  fignm  rafir  only  to  the  regular  oUi  for  Area,  or  nippoMd  fire^ 
imndring  the  tnrtiing  ovt  <rf  firemen,  flie  enginea,  boraea,  and  coachmeD ;  the;  da 
not  indnde  trifling  damagea  bj  firei  which  were  not  inffldeDtlj  imporfauil  to 
nqoire  the  atteudaaee  of  firemen ;  ndtber  do  thej  indiida  the  ordinarj  callt 
for  dunnwTi  od  fire,  wbieti  are  teparately  accoanted  for  further  cu. 

"The  Siw  at  1876,  coinpared  with  t^uae  of  1875,  ahow  an  inertaae  of  loj  j 
aod  oompared  with  the  average  of  the  laat  ten  jean,  there  ia  an  inereaw  of  4a. 

"The  proportion  rf  aerioai  to  alight  leaaee — tS6  to  1^6 — ibowa  tbatoor 
■oeoea  in  reducing  loana  during  1876  has  been  aboat  the  Mune  m  in  the  previoM 
jtu. 

"  Tht  toUowing  table  givea  it  both  in  actoal  nomberi  and 


*"nw  nomher  of  firei  in 
•gingered  dniing  the  year  II 
Kb  haa  bem  loat  baa  been  19. 

'  Tbeoamber  of  penonaaerioual;  endangered  bj  fire  baa  been  121,  of  whom  8t 
*are  Mred,  and  35  loft  their  Uvea.  Of  the  35  loat,  i]  were  taken  out  alive,  bnt 
died  afterward!  in  hoapitali  or  elaeivbere,  and  i  *  were  (nSbeated  or  bnraed  to 
dMtfa. 

"  The  number  of  eallt  for  diimney*  haa  been  4,315.  Of  tbeM  1,410  proved  to 
be  Mae  alaima,  aod  *,90  j  were  for  chimneys  on  flre.  In  theae  caeca  there  waa  no 
attendance  of  enginae,  bnt  only  of  firemen  with  haDd-pnmpa. 

"  The  namber  of  jonmeya  made  by  the  fire  enginea  of  the  49  land  rtatiOM  ha* 
been  7,445,  and  the  total  diitance  ran  has  been  13,110  mile*. 

"The  qnautity  of  water  used  for  extingnighing  firee  in  the  metropoUl  during 
the  year  haa  been  11,166,178  galloni — in  ronnd  nnmberi  a  tittle  more  than 
11  million  gallona,  or  aboat  94,500  uma.  Of  thie  quantity  54^33  toni,  or  abont 
tfaree-Qftha  of  the  whole,  wai  taken  from  the  river,  canala,  and  docki^  and  the 
■HMdnder  from  the  itreet  pipee. 

**  During  the  year  there  have  been  ai  caaes  of  iborl  mpply  of  water,  tweotj- 
finr  of  late  attradanee  of  tnrncodii,  and  ten  of  no  attendance,  making  altogether 
ftt^  aaea  in  which  the  water  amiigementi  wen  nnMtirfartory. 
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"  The  strength  of  the  brigade  at  preaeDi  is  as  follows  :— 

49  fire  engine  stations. 
107    „  escape       „ 

4  floating  ,, 
56  telegraph  lines. 

loi  miles  of  teleg^ph  lines. 
3  floating  steam  fire  engines. 
I  iron  barge,  to  carry  a  land  steam  fire  engine. 

5  large  land  steam  fire  engines. 
21  small  ,, 

Z4  seren-inch  manual  fire  engines. 

58  six-inch  „ 

20  under  six-inch  „ 

136  fire  escapes. 

400  firemen,  including  the  chief  officer,  the  superintendents^ 
and  all  ranks. 

"  The  number  of  firemen  employed  on  the  sereral  watches  kept  up  througfaoot 
the  metropolis  is  at  present  95  by  day  and  182  by  night,  making  a  total  of  277  in 
every  twenty-four  hours;  the  remaining  men  are  available  for  general  work  at 
fires. 

"Our  list  of  wounds  and  other  injuries  for  1876  is,  as  usual,  large;  but,  so 
long  as  the  men  work  well,  no  diminution  of  accidents  can  be  expected. 

"  There  have  been  during  the  year  287  cases  of  ordinary  illness,  and  70  injuries; 
making  a  total  of  357  cases,  of  which  many  were  very  serious,  and  two  terminated 
in  death." 

From  the  tables  appended  to  the  report  are  taken  the  foUowing 
particulars : — 

(a)  The  fires  classified  according  to  trades,  arranged  in  the  order  of 

frequency: — 

Nombtrof  Firos. 

1.  Private  houses 327 

2.  Lodgings  193 

8.  Victuallers    58 

4.  Farming  stock 41 

5.  Oil  and  colourmen  31 

6.  Cabinet  makers    30 

7.  Tailors,  clothiers,  and  outfitters    30 

8.  Stables  25 

9.  Cbocers 25 

10.  Drapers 22 

11.  Boot  and  shoe  makers 22 

12.  Booksellers  and  stationers  22 

13.  Builders    « 21 

14.  Under  repairs  and  building    20 

16.  Railways    17 

16.  Coffeehouses    17 

17.  Greengrocers  and  fruiterers   17  « 

18.  Carpenters  and  workers  in  wood  (not  cabinet  makers)  ....  15 

19.  Bakers  15 

20.  Schools 14 
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Number  of  Tint— Contd, 

21.  Chandlers 14 

22.  Engineers  and  machinists  13 

23.  Hairdressers 13 

24.  Printers 13 

25.  Let  out  in  tenements ix 

26.  Milliners  and  dressmakers 12 

27.  Laundries 12 

28.  Furniture  makers  and  dealers  iz 

29.  Confectioners  and  pastry  cooks 12 

80.  Befreshflient  rooms 11 

8L  Beershop  keepers 11 

1,097 
Bemainder,  yarying   rom  10  to  i 535 

Total 1 ,632 

(&)  The  fires  classified  according  to  the  causes  to  which  they  have  been 
ungned,  arranged  in  the  order  of  frequency. 

Causes.  Number  of  Fires. 

1.  Unknown 331 

2.  Lamps  (not  gas)  and  lights    249 

8.  Sparks  from  fires,  &c 179 

4.  Flues — defective  175 

5.  Candle  152 

6.  Gna 146 

7.  Children  playing  with  fire  and  matches   60 

8.  Hot  ashes 47 

9.  Overheating  of  stoves,  coppers,  kilns,  ovens,  and  furnaces  44 

10.  Airing  and  drying  stoves     32 

11.  Smoking  tobacco 28 

12.  Lucifers 27 

18.  Vapour  of  spirits  and  oil   24 

14.  Boiling  over  of  oil,  fat,  pitch,  &c 23 

15.  Spontaneous  ignition  » 17 

16.  Stoves,  &c.,  improperly  8et 13 

17.  Overheating  of  boilers,  Ac 13 

18.  Lime X2 

19.  Hearths  and  fireplaces^-defective 1 1 

20.  Burning  rubbish 9 

Miscellaneous  and  doubtful   40 

•  

Total 1,632 

(c)  The  usual  summaries  for  1876  show  i—that  the  greatest  number 
of  fires  occurred  in  July  (214),  and  the  smallest  number  in  October  (i  10) ; 
that  the  largest  number  of  fires  (260)  occurred  on  Sunday,  and  the  smallest 
Domber  (218)  on  Moudjiy  ;  and  that  the  hours  during  which  the  greatest 
niunber  of  fires  have  occurred  are  from  8  to  11  p.m.,  and  those  most  exempt 
from  Such  disaster  are  from  5  to  8  a.m. 

With  reference  to  the  daily  summary,  the  following  table,  which  gives 
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the  total  of  the  fires  for  each  day  of  the  week  for  the  last  ten  years,  shows 
on  the  average  that  the  largest  number  of  fires  occur  on  Saturday  and  the 
smallest  number  on  Monday.  The  annual  average  number  of  fires  for  the 
ten  years  is  1,620. 


Yean. 

Sunday. 

Monday. 

Tueaday. 

Wednesday. 

Thursday. 

Friday. 

Saturday. 

TbUl. 

1867... 

202 

169 

219 

210 

191 

198 

208 

1,897 

68.... 

^33 

227 

»34 

267 

229 

225 

253 

1,668 

*69.... 

220 

220 

229 

251 

199 

235 

218 

1,572 

70.... 

290 

252 

*5« 

266 

300 

258 

3" 

1,946 

71... 

286 

202 

»47 

802 

271 

258 

276 

1,842 

72.... 

199 

206 

213 

207 

220 

220 

229 

1,484 

*73.... 

202 

209 

137 

199 

130 

243 

228 

1,548 

74.... 

222 

228 

228 

195 

240 

231 

229 

1,578 

75.... 

200 

208 

231 

227 

23^5 

209 

223 

1,529 

76.... 

260 

218 

226 

235 

242 

221 

230 

1,632 

Total... 

2i3i4 

2,184 

a,3*» 

2,359 

2»358 

2,298 

2,416 

16,201 

^The  number  of  lives  lost  during  the  year  by  fire  is  35,  the  number 
saved  88. 

Captain  Shaw  in  his  report  recommends  six  firemen  for  special  merit, 
who  ooUectively  saved  23  lives  during  the  year. 


lll.—EnglUh  Literature  in  1876. 

The  following  extracts,  analytical  table,  and  monthly  summaiy  of 
books  published  in  1876,  are  taken  from  the  December  (1876)  number  of 
the  Publisher^  Circular,  in  continuation  of  a  series  of  similar  extracts  for 
previous  years : — 

*'  Last  December,  in  examining  the  statistics  for  the  year,  we  had  occasion  to 
express  oar  surprise  at  the  fSeivoarable  nature  of  the  retams.  It  is  again  our 
pleasant  dnty  to  chronicle  a  degree  of  prosperity  which  the  most  sanguine 
individnal  ooold  hardly  have  predicted.  While  it  most  be  regretted  that  there 
has  been  a  decline  in  the  nnmber  of  new  works  issued  in  some  of  the  most 
important  branches  of  literature,  the  total  number  of  books  published  in  1876 
shows  a  satisfactory  increase  as  compared  with  1875.  The  year  has  been  marked 
by  a  decided  falling-ofP  in  new  books,  and  an  increase,  equally  noteworthy,  in  new 
editions.  Let  us  hope  that  the  modest  increase  of  the  past  .year  may  be  set  down 
as  a  delicate  indication  of  improvement  in  the  general  trade  of  the  country. 

**  The  number  of  works  published  during  1876,  as  compared  with  the  previous 
year,  stands  thus:— -1876,  4,888  ;  1875,  4,854. 

**  In  theology  there  has  been  a  decline :  a  fkct  which  may  or  may  not  prove 
satisfactory.  Many  distinguished  theologians  have  doubtless  been  devoting  thdr 
leisure  to  education  and  to  social  reform.  In  theology  we  chronicle  a  falling 
short  of  66  from  the  number  of  1875. 

"  In  educational,  classical,  and  philological  works,  as  might  have  been  expectedi» 
we  note  steady  progress  in  the  number  of  new  works  and  reprints.  This  year 
produced  ^70;  last  year,  335. 
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''Javenile  works  and  tales  have  nearly  doubled  in  number.  There  are  for 
1876^  419,  while  for  the  previous  year  only  117.  It  would  be  well  could  we  add 
that  the  standard  of  juvenile  literature  had  made  a  corresponding  advance. 

"Law  has  added  wonderfully  to  its  literature.     In  1876,  164;  in  1875,  114. 

*<  Fiction  exhibits  a  remarkable  decline.     In  1876>  857;  the  previous  year, 

974- 

"  Political  and  soda!  economy,  trade,  and  commerce,  show  a  decided  advance, 

owing  probably  to  political  complications  in  Europe,  social  and  administrative 

reform  at  home,  and  the  continued  abnormal  depression  of  trade  at  home  and 

abroad.     Of  this  dass  were  produced  in  1876,  377  ;  in  1875,  loi. 

"  Art,  science,  and  illustrated  works  exhibit  a  diminution,  caused  by  the  cost 
of  illustrations  in  part,  probably,  and  by  the  continued  stagnation  of  art  and  other 
industries.     In  1876  we  chronicle  251,  against  572  in  1875. 

"Voyages  and  travels  have  also  declined.  Happily  the  importance  of  the 
works  of  this  year,  in  a  measure,  compensate  for  the  loss  in  numbers.  170  are 
set  down  to  1876,  and  300  to  1875.  Of  history,  biography,  &c.,  there  were  in 
1875,  391,  against  347  this  year.  Poetry  and  the  drama  fall  short  of  the  previous 
year.  This  is  much  to  be  regretted,  as  they  might  have  afforded  a  sweet  solace  to 
the  Brituh  public  in  its  hours  of  depression.  In  1876  were  issued  323  ;  in  1875, 
348.     The  reprints  are  in  excess  of  last  year. 

"  Medicine,  surgery,  &c.,  have  scored  a  g^ood  innings  for  this  year  compared 
with  last,  for  which  we  may  be  partly  indebted  to  the  increased  activity  of  the 
medical  profession,  and  partly  to  the  threatened  spread  of  dangerous  epidemic 
disease. 

"  Belles  lettres,  essays,  monographs,  &c.,  are  about  on  a  par  with  last  year. 
In  1876  the  number  is  176;  in  1875  it  was  177. 

"  Miscellaneous,  including  pamphlets,  not  sermons.  In  1876  were  issued  166 ; 
in  1875,  201. 

"  It  will  be  gathered  from  the  foregoing  statistics  that  there  is  no  immediate 
prospect  of  a  collapse  in  the  intelligence  or  taste  of  the  British  public" 


Swnvmary  for  each  Month, 


New  Bookt. 

New  EdiUoni. 

Americni 
ImporUtionf. 

J&nfiArv  TT 

149 
204 
389 

247 
199 
237 

279 
124 
132 

210 
249 
512 

51 
146 

210 

129 
180 
161 

210 

94 

80 

206 
192 
298 

80 

F«bniarvT.r-, 

85 

Mareh 

34 

Anril   

29 

M^...::::::: 

26 

June     ,,.,T,-r-r-, 

26 

July 

49 

.•"z 

-Auffust ,.T 

14 

"■C*""      ...••.•••••■• 

Sentember  

21 

October  

November  

82 
41 

i/eoemtMT   tt 

41 

0 

2,931 

1,957 

877 

142  Mueellanea.  [Mu-. 

Anaifftkal  TdbU  of  Book*  Pvblithed  in.  1076. 


3 

■;"i  m 


3:7 


3«          3 

K 

^ 

5 

h: 

X 

» 

3 

n 

3*     i 

1 
s        » 

¥/ 

3 

S     9 

» 

><(.— Hiluiil  tha  toU]  durini  tbg  tirdro  mcatlu,  faD  lUlo,  5,16}  (iiin  is  Uh  fvUibn'  Cb*^. 
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IV.—  Wreckt  and  Sun  SpoU. 

Wb  extract  the  following  teom  Lloyd's  LiH  of  Xbih  MArch  UbL  Tba 
'  conbributioii,  we  believe,  is  by  a  member  of  the  Societj,  to  whom  the 
Jtmnuil  baa  been  indebted  for  vartouB  intereating  memoranda : — 

■  A  mmpantJTe  table  of  loaea  prwtcd  on  lAoyd't  Lots  Book,  with  rid  ipoti 
nd  ninhU  in  Sontheni  India,  compiled  from  table*  bj  Dr.  W.  W.  Hnoter.  See 
Timu,  SSth  Fabnurj,  1877.     Divided  into  two  eyelet  of  elcTen  jean  uch. 

Wrtckt,  San  SpoU,  and  RainfaU. 


"  ^Ml  areisge  Tainfell  in  Hidru  nnee  1813  ii  4II  indue.  Dr.  Hunter 
pnrei  that — fint,  the  Atc  jcan  of  minimum  rid  tpota  within  the  period  b>TB 
mnged  J7  incbee;  lecondly,  that  raJD&ll  nua  and  falli  with  incraue  or  decrean 
tf  Mm  ipoti;  tbirdlj,  that  if  the  cjcle  ii  taken  at  tbe  avenge  of  eleven  jear^  the 
■iidmmD  lunUl  oceoi*  at  the  elevmth,  flnt,  and  Meiind  jtan,  and  ritee  to  ita 
nuhoom  at  the  intermediate  period,  declining  to  minimnm  in  the  oratral  group 
(4  the  elcTentb,  flnt,  and  leeond  jean.  Dronghte  occnired  in  186^  1866,  and 
1876,  MDring  ftminv  in  ISM,  1866,  and  1877.    C;danic  diattubanaea  maj  pro- 
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MiseelUmea. 


dnoe  an  abnormal  rainfall  and  alter  the  oomparison,  bnt  the  ocnndde 
certainly  remarkable  between  these  recorded  observations  and  the  actual 
maritime  casualties  as  posted  on  the  Lots  Book  at  Lloyd's,  and  tend  to  inc 
ascertainable  connection  between  them.  The  first  column  of  percentages 
festly  an  arbitrary  standard,  relating  only  to  British  registered  vessels,  n 
losses  posted  are  those  of  both  British  and  Foreign  ships ;  it  is  taken  0 
bring  the  figures  to  a  common  basis  of  comparison  during  the  two  cydea  c 
years." 
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REGISTRATION   OF  THE   UNITED   KINGDOM. 


No.  L-ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

MABBIAGES — Quabteb  bkdxd  Sbftbhbxb,  1876. 
6IBTHS  AKD  DEATHS— QuABTBB  bkdbd  Dbgbhbbb,  1876. 

^'^Serial  Table  of  Marriages,  Births,  and  Deaths,  returned  in  the 
Years  1876-70,  and  in  the  Quarters  of  those  Tears, 


Calendar  Years,  1876-70: — Numbers, 


Tears. 


**''Hagea  No. 

^^**. „ 

^lii  


'76. 


887,464 
510,308 


•75. 


200,980 
860,187 
546,317 


'74. 


202,010 
854,956 
526,632 


'73. 


205,615 
829,778 
492,520 


'72. 


201,267 
825,907 
492,265 


'71. 


190,112 
797,428 
514,879 


'70. 


181,655 
792,787 
515,329 


Quarters  of  each  Calendar  Year,  1876-70. 
(I.)  Mabbiaobs: — Numbers, 


^irt.  ended 
^^**t  day  of 

5h. No. 

^«U^«  

^tember 


»t 


i» 


'76. 

'75. 

'74. 

78. 

'72. 

'71. 

41,757 

42,237 

41,413 

41,217 

40,539 

36,805 

51,218 

48,360 

62,827 

63,408 

50,380 

48,831 

49,135 

49,817 

49,144 

49,709 

49,818 

46,536 

— 

60,566 

58,626 

61,281 

60,530 

68,440 

'70. 


36,466 
46,720 
43,900 
64,680 


^ 

(II.)  Bibthb:— 

-Numbers. 

^rs.emded 
^^t  day  of 

*^^1l No. 

•76. 

•76. 

•74. 

78. 

'72. 

•71. 

'70. 

229,980 

215,251 

214,514 

215,744 

208,762 

209,623 

206,366 

f^** 

225,866 

214,650 

217,598 

206,616 

208,790 

201,166 

203,615 

^IHember  „ 
^"cembcr  „ 

216,167 

210,781 

210,323 

204,167 

201,746 

193,271 

192,621 

215,461 

209,606 

212,521 

203,361 

206,619 

193,469 

190,286 

^^ 

(HI.) 

Deaths  :- 

—Numbers. 

Qrt.  ended 
last  day  of 

76. 

'75. 

'74. 

78. 

'72. 

'71. 

'70. 

Mwch. No. 

142,269 

162,514 

136,518 

132,432 

134,952 

138,393 

143,773 

^*1M  » 

126,212 

130,797 

123,907 

118,582 

120,835 

120,793 

121,128 

^^eptembet  „ 

119,909 

121,459 

124,263 

114,676 

118,927 

121,332 

124,297 

I^eoember  „ 

121,918 

131,547 

141,954 

126,830 

117,661 

134,861 

126,131 

TOL.   XL.      PAST  I. 
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Periodical  Returns, 


[Mar. 


Annual  Rates  of  Marriages,  Births,  and   Deaths,  per  1,000  Peesoxs 
Living  in  the  Tears  1876-70,  and  the  Quarters  of  those  Tears. 

Calendar  Years,  1876-70: — General  Ratios. 


Ybam 

'76. 

Mean 
'66-76. 

•75. 

•74. 

•73. 

'72. 

'71. 

'70. 

Estmtd.  Popln. 
of    England 
t»  thousandsK 
in  middle  of 
each  Year.... 

H.244* 

— 

i3.944» 

2lM9^ 

23»356, 

23,068, 

^2,783, 

22,501, 

Persons  Mar-' 
ried j 

Births 

86-6 
210 

i6-8 
35'4 

22*i 

16-8 

85-5 
22*8 

171 

86*2 
22-3 

17-6 

86*5 
211 

17-5 

36-8 
21-8 

16-7 

850 
22-6 

161 
85-2 

Deatlis 

22-9 

Quarters  of  each  Calendar  Tear^  1876-70. 
(I.)  Persons  Married  : — Ratio  per  1,000. 


Qrt.  ended 
last  day  of 

March 

Jane 

September  

December    


•76. 


13-8 
16-9 
16-1 


Mean 
•66-75 


13*8 
17-1 
16*4 
19-8 


•75. 


14-3 
16-2 
16-5 
20-1 


•74. 


14-2 
17-9 
16-5 
19-7 


'73. 


14-8 
18-8 
16-9 
20-8 


'72. 


141 
17-5 
171 
20-8 


•71. 


12-9 
17-2 
16-2 
20-4 


•70. 


18-2 
16-7 
15'6 
19-2 


(II.)  Births  :--J?a<io  per  1,000. 


Qrs.  ended 
last  day  of 

•76. 

Mean 
•66-75. 

75. 

•74. 

•78. 

72. 

•71. 

•70. 

March 

38-0 
87-4 
35-4 
35-8 

36-9 
36-1 
34'5 
34*5 

86-5 
86*0 
84-9 
84-7 

86-8 
86-9 
85-8 
86-7 

37-6 
35-5 
34-7 
84-5 

36-8 
86*8 
84-7 
85-5 

87-8 
36-5 
88-7 
33-7 

37-3 

June 

36-4 

September  

December   

840 
38*6 

(HI.)  Deaths:— iZa^io  per  1,000. 


Qx*'  ended 
last  day  of 

March 

•76. 

Mean 
•66-75. 

'75. 

•74. 

73. 

'72. 

'71. 

70. 

23-6 
20-9 
19-6 
20-0 

24-6 
21-4 
21-0 

22'I 

27-6 
21-9 
201 
21-8 

23-4 
210 
20-8 
23-8 

28-0 
20-4 
19-5 
21-5 

28-5 
21-0 
20-5 
80-2 

24-7 
21-8 
211 
28-4 

26*0 

June 

21*6 

September  

December   

28-0 
22-8 
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K^ompt[reUiv€  Table  of  Consols,  Protisions,  Pauperism,  and  Coal  in 
each  of  the  Nine  Quarters  ended  December,  1876. 


1 

3 

Average 

Price 

of 

Coiuolf 
(fcr 

Moaey). 

3 

Average 
Rate 

of  Itenk 
of 

England 
Dia- 

eottBt. 

4 

Average 
Price 

of 
Wheat 

Quarter 

in 
Rngland 

and 
Wales. 

Average 

6 
Prices  of 

7 

Average 
Prices  of 
Potatoes 
(York 
Regents) 
per  Ton 
"   at 

Waterside 
Market, 

Soiithwark. 

8                 9 
Pauperism. 

lu 
Sea- 

Qttnen 
itiiif 

VI eat  per  lb. 
at  tiic  Metropolitan 

Meal  Market 
(by  the  Carcass), 
with  the  Mean  Prices. 

Quarterly  Averajje  of 
the  Number  of  Paupers 

relieved  on  the 
la»l  day  of  each  week. 

1>orne 

Coal 

in 

London 

Market 

Beef. 

Mutton. 

In-door. 

Out-door. 

per 
Ton. 

1874 
D.C81 

1875 
Ktr.81 

JioeSO 

8ept.80 

1876 
Mir.81 

'One  80 

%80 

^c.81 

£ 
93 

921 
93f 
941 
941 

94* 

951 
951 

4-6 

3'7 
3-5 

J* 

4*1 

2-2 
2*0 
2-0 

S.    d. 

44  4 

42     6 

42  6 
49    - 

46  7 

43  8 

45  10 

47  1 

48  2 

d.  d.  d. 

4i-8i 
61 

5—8 
6k 

5i-8i 
6i 

5i-8i 

7 
51-8* 

6i 

64—8 

61 

5— 8i 
61 

4i-8 
6k 

d.  d.  d. 
4i— 8 

6i 

4f— 8 

6f 

5|-9i 

7k 

54-94 

7k 

6— 9k 

7l 

54—9 

7i 
5—10 

74 
5f-9i 

7f 
5i— 9 

7i 

S.    8.    8. 

73—96 
84 

81—111 
96 

80—120 
100 

70—93 

82 

105—127 
116 

121—151 

136 
125—170 

147 

138,868 

146,708 

13».7I7 
125,614 

136,124 

145,088 

134.357 

130.347 
141,907 

587,772 

622,652 
592,862 
556,409 
546^1 

558,026 
535,419 
517,196 
514,739 

8.    d. 
^4     7 

2i     5 
20     8 

20    4 

22     6 

19     9 

18  8 

19  - 
19     - 

^''■^tneral  Average  Death-Rate  Table: — Annual  Rate  of  Mortality  to  1,000 
of  the  population  in  the  Eleven  Divi^ioyis  of  England, 


Diriaions. 


^land  and  Wales 


a 


'•  London 

1>  Soufh-Eastem  counties 
Hi.  South  Midland 
I^.  Eastern  counties 

▼.  South-Westem  counties 
n.  West  Midland 
^.  North  Midland 
^«i.  North-Western 

IX.  Yorkshire  

X.  Northern  counties 
XI.  Monmouthshire  and  Wales 


»» 


>» 


)) 


Average  Annual  Kate  of  Mortality  to  l,()UO  Li\ing  in 


Ten  Years. 
1861-70. 


22-4 


»4*3 
19*1 

20*2 
2C*1 
19-9 
21*8 
20-8 

i6-3 
24*0 

22*7 
21-6 


1875. 
Quarters  ending 


Sept. 


201 


21-5 
161 
17-7 
17-9 
15-9 
191 
21-2 
23-3 
22-9 
23-7 
181 


Dec, 


21-8 


24-3 
17-5 

18-8 
190 
19-6 
210 
21-2 
25-7 
23-5 
22-6 
20-5 


1876.    Quarters  ending 


March. 


23-5 


24-7 
19*2 
20-5 
20-3 
21-5 
23-4 
23-2 
290 
23'» 
23*2 
23*2 


June. 


20-9 


20-9 
17-3 
17-4 
180 
19-6 
20-1 
20-5 
25-2 
22-6 
20-6 
22-4 


Sept. 


Jane. 


19-6 


200 


21-5 

21*4 

16-5 

16-4 

170 

17-1 

16-9 

16-8 

16-4 

17-4 

191 

19-7 

20-5 

19-5 

22-9 

24-3 

21-4 

21*4 

20-2 

19-4 

17-6 

19-2 

l2 


Feriodical  Retwrnt. 


[U». 


. — Special  Average  Death-Bate  Table: — Avhdal  Rati  of  Mobtautt  per 
1,00(1  in  Town  and  Country  Disteicts  of  Eholahd  to  ea«A  Quarter  of  tit 
J'eoM  1876-74. 


Ar» 

Popoktim 

Qnutcn 

Annul  3Mt  of  HorUUlj  pa  UM 
IB  adi  qurternf  tkc  Tevi 

'=- 

1871. 

oiimg 

1876. 

Han 
'U-T5. 

1876. 

1871 

Inl84Dutrictg,uid1 
G7  Sub-diatricta, 
eompriwag      the   ' 
CkUfTowt J 

8,184,419 

12,900,141 

J  June  ... 
LDeo.  . . 
Tear  . , 

26-3 
221 
21-7 
21-9 

26-6 

28-9 
22-7 
22-3 
23-9 

ail 
2i'S 
2S-4 
26-1 

22-8 

-+■4 

£4-5 

Ml 

84,134,802 

9,811,114 

Yew  .... 

fMaroh .. 
June  ... 

'  Sept 

[Dec 

18'6 

'9"4 

20-7 

19» 

ggsg^gsl 

£11 
19-2 
16-7 
l,-3 

"9'S 

'7-J 
i8-7 

25-7 
20-8 
172 
189 

21  ■> 
19-1 
17-4 
20-S 

A^  H>T.  J<^V<"  ^':  u'l  w)>  °' '.)"  !> 


LD  90.  And  Ld  I*^  q 


E. — Special  Ttniin  Table: — Fopdlatioh;  Births,  Doathb;  Mean  Tkii FESATau  ■ 
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f.^Dividonal  TMe: — Marriaoes  Registered  in  Quarters  ended  30M 
September  J  1876-74 ;  and  Births  and  Deaths  in  Quarters  elided 
31tr  December,  1876-74. 


I 

DITISION8. 

s 

Abka* 

in 
SUtateAcrei. 

8 

Population, 
1871. 

{Pertcns,) 

4                S                6 

IIaekiagbs  in  Quarters  ended 
80th  September. 

(iMgUad  and  Wales.) 

1876. 

1875. 

1874. 

IiftLD.  &  Wales....  Totcds 

37,3i9i2ii 

No. 
22,712,266 

No. 
49.135 

No. 
49.817 

No. 
49,014 

It  London 

75.3<52 

3.994.431 
3iioi,325 

3.2".44i 

4,981,170 
3.945.460 
3.535.445 

1,998,914 
3,702,384 
3.547,947 

5i»i5.34» 

3,254,260 

2,167,726 
1,442,654 
1,218,728 

1,880,777 
2,720,669 
1,406,935 

3,389,044 
2,395,569 
1,414,234 

1,421,670 

9,002 

4,110 
2,308 
1,878 

3.144 
2,822 

8.729 
5.790 
3,080 

2,686 

9,124 

3,920 
2,348 
1,837 

3,197 
6.590 
2,919 

8,987 
5,808 
3,309 

2,908 

8,883 

3,917 
2,341 
1,861 

3,126 
5,623 
2,824 

8,567 
6,639 
3,364 

n.  South-Eastem  

ni.  Sonth  Midland 

IT.  Sastem 

▼.  Sonth-Western 

n.  Weat  Midland  

m.  North  Midland 

Tni.  North-Weatern 

IX.  Torkwhir* 

X.  Northern  

XI.  Monmthsh.A Wales 

3,893 

DIVISIONS. 
(laflaBd  and  Wales.) 


BvoLD.  &  Wales....  ro^aZ# 


I.  London 


n.  Sonth-Eaatem  . 
m.  South  Midland. 
IT.  Eaatern 


T.  South- Western . 

TL  West  Midland  . 

Tn.  North  Midland. 

Tm.  North- Western. 

IZ.  Yorkshire 

X.  Northern  


XL  Moninthsh.& Wales 


9  9  10 

BisTHi  in  Qaarten  ended 
81st  December. 


I 


1876. 

1876. 

No. 

No. 

2»5.45> 

209,505 

31.891 

30,534 

»8,255 

"2.053 
10,104 

17,372 

11,824 

9,654 

13.454 
26,748 

14,011 

13,410 
25,369 
13,131 

34»93^ 
25.768 

i5.>55 

34,736 
25,354 
16,152 

13.076 

12,969 

1874. 


No. 
212,367 


31,051 

17,677 

12,124 

9,856 

13,840 
26,301 
13,253 

34,446 
24,686 
16,953 

13,273 


11 


18 


18 


Dbaths  in  Qnarters  ended 
81st  December. 


1876. 


No. 
121,918 


18,799 

9.752 
6,628 

5.355 

8,366 

14,289 

7,221 

22,388 

14,471 

7,424 

7,225 


1875. 


1874. 


No. 
131,547 


No. 
142,084 


20,839  22,168 


10,210 
7,150 
6,997 

9,409 
15,048 


10,068 
7,358 
6,037 

8,969 
16,270 


7,801      8,612 


23,326 

15,668 

8,460 

7,660 


26,625 
17,614 
10,165 

8,413 


*  These  are  revised  figures,  and  will  be  found  to  differ  somewhat  firom  those 
first  published. 
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G.^Oeneral  Meteorological  Table,  Qvarier  ended  Slit  DeemAer,  1876, 


jVgfo.— Id  mdini  ll>i*  tabic  11 


The  mean  lemptralurr  of  l/u,  air  for  October  wm  62°-8,  being  ff"-2  and  2*6 
■bove  the  BVengea  of  the  preceding  106  yean,  and  36  yeori  mqiActiMlj.  In 
tbe  precedlntr  105  years  there  ar«  but  e^Lt  instanoca  of  lo  high  a  mBU  tMinitifc- 
tare  fur  the  month  of  October. 

T/n<  mea»  Itmperature  o/  Ike  air  for  Novsmber  was  U"-)!,  bdng  l°-7  and 
<f'6  above  the  iTerBges  of  the  preceding  106  yean  and  36  yean  leapectJT^ ;  it 
wM  higher  than  the  T*lae*  in  1S74  and  1876  by  3°'0  and  l°-9  rttptxidvdj. 

Tie  mean  temperature  Q^  tie  air  for  December  wu  41°'I,  being  S""©  and 
iP-Q  above  the  nvengea  of  the  preceding  105  yean  and  36  yean  reapectivdj.  In 
tbe  preceding  106  yeiira  there  are  but  nine  inatances  of  lo  bigb  a  mean  t^iiipmtnx 
for  tbe  month  of  December. 


1877.] 


Meteorological  Tcible : — England. 
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H. — Special  Meteorological  Table j  Quarter  ended  3\8t  December,  1876. 


or 
•TATiova. 


OvflfllMJ. 

Oibonie  . 


Oilord. 

Uaodadno 
laynpool 


!•••••«« 


fll  1  I 

■loujiiiirf* 

Biidlbrd.... 

ITofth  Shield* 

MUltown  (Zieland) 


Mean 

PreMureof 

Dnr  Air 
redaco4 
to  the 
Level  of 
the  Sea. 


29 
29 
28 
29 

29 
29 

29 
29 

29 
29 


in. 
481 

450 

415 

490 

453 
465 

407 
429 

448 
448 


29-373 


S 

Uifbest 
Reading 

of  the 
nienno 

meter. 


68 
69 
73 
73 

69 
71 
66 
67 

67 
65 
65 
65 


5 
2 
0 
6 

6 
8 
3 

8 

6 
0 
0 
0 


Lotreet 
ReadiuK 

of  the 
Tliermo- 

meter 


32 
27 
23 
27 

28 
26 
28 
28 

24 
29 
29 
23 


0 
1 
5 

2 

1 
5 
0 
9 

3 

0 
0 
0 


Range 
ot  Tem- 
peratare 

in  the 
Quvter. 


o 

36*5 
42  1 
49*5 
46-4 

41-5 
45  S 
38-3 
38-9 

48  3 
36-0 
36  0 
42-0 


Mean 

Monthly 
Range 

of 
Tem- 
perature* 


25 
32 
30 
35 

32 
30 
26 
27 

33 
27 
25 
29 


0 
7 
7 

4 

6 

4 
8 
9 

9 
1 
9 
3 


Mean 
Daily 
Range 

of 
Tem- 
perature 


7 
10 
10 
11 

9 

8 
8 

7 

10 

7 
8 
9 


6 
8 
2 
3 

4 
0 
4 
9 

7 
0 
2 
6 


8 


perature 

of  the 

Mr. 


Mean 
Degree 
ofHu. 
midity. 


50 
48 
49 
47 

47 
47 
47 
45 

45 
45 

44 
45 


9 
1 
7 

0 

2 

0 
8 
8 

8 
4 
5 
0 


85 
91 
88 

83 

87 
94 
82 
86 

86 
83 

87 
86 


J  I  t' 


1# 


Kavxs 

«r 
8tatioh«. 


OuAmiej.... 
Otbome  .... 

BlMkhMtOi 


Oxford  .... 
Norwich  .... 
Ijbndadno 
fii?M*pool 


SUmyhurft 

Bradford 

Korth  Shields 

llilltown(IreUnd) 


11 


13       18       14       U 

WlWD. 


Mean 

estimated 
Strength. 


1-6 
0-2 
1-3 
0  9 

0-6 

0-7 
1-2 


11 
1-7 
1-7 


Relative  Proportion  of 


N. 


4 
6 
3 
5 

6 
3 
2 

4 

6 
6 
7 
5 


£. 


8 
7 
9 
7 

8 
10 

6 
14 

9 
10 

6 
10 


S. 


11 
11 
13 
12 

10 

12 

13 

9 

8 

8 

9 

13 


w. 


7 
7 
5 
7 

7 
5 
9 

4 

8 
6 
9 
3 


16 

Mean 
Amount 

of 
Cloud. 


6-6 
7-0 
4-8 

7-4 

7-9 

7-7 
7-2 

8-4 
8  0 
7-7 
5-7 


17 


18 


&AIII. 


Numbor 

of  Dajri 

on  which 

it  fell. 


63 
58 
59 
52 

55 
53 
56 
55 

57 
56 
69 
61 


Amount 
Collected. 


in. 
20 


12 
14 
10 

9 

7 

12 

11 

10 
14 
10 
15 


27 
77 
02 

77 

38 
33 
74 
72 

41 
64 
88 
64 


1  .V2 


Feriodical  lictuni.^. 


[Mar. 


No.  U.-SGOTLAND. 
MABBIAaES,  BIBTHS    akd  DEATHS  nr  thx  Qvabtbb 

XNDID   8l8T  DlGXlCBEB,  1876. 


I. — Serial  Table : — Number  of  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages  in  Scotland,  and  theif 
Proportion  to  the  Population  estimated  to  the  Middle  of  each  Fear,  during  toA 
Quarter  of  the  Years  1876-72  inclusive. 


1876. 

1875. 

1874. 

1878. 

1872. 

Nnmber. 

Per 

Cent. 

Number. 

Per 

Cent. 

Number. 

Per 
Cent. 

Number. 

Per 
Cent 

Number. 

P« 
Cent 

1st  Quarter — 

Births 

Deaths 

Marriages.. 

32,333 

21,294 

6,663 

3'67 
Z-4I 
0-75 

31,096 

25,116 

6,369 

3-56 

r87 

0-73 

29,837 

20,775 

6,777 

3*45 
2*40 

0-78 

80,210 

21,443 

6,618 

3-5» 

2-50 

0-77 

29,606 

21,245 

5,820 

3*47 
2-50 

o'68 

Mean  Tern- 1 
perature  j 

8r*-9 

8r-7 

40^-9 

88°-l 

40^-7 

2nd  Quarter- 

Births 

Deaths 

Marriages.. 

33,088 

19,270 

6,459 

3'75 
2-i8 

0-73 

32,294 

19,518 

6,638 

3'70 

2-23 

0*76 

32,295 

19,640 

6,780 

3-73 

2-27 

0*78 

31,283 

19,931 

6,690 

3-<54 

i'3a 
©•78 

80,726 

19,045 

6,898 

361 
2-24 

o"75 

Mean  Tern- 1 
perature  j 

49°-2 

50^-73 

49*'-53 

490.2 

40^-2 

9rd  Quarter — 

Births 

Deaths 

Marriages  .. 

30,790 

16,465 

5,895 

3*49 
1-87 
0*67 

30,123 

18,050 

5,723 

3*45 

2*07 

0-65 

30,702 

18,099 

5,582 

3*55 
2*09 

0-64 

28,976 

17,072 

5,816 

3-38 
1-99 
0-68 

29,181 

16,692 

5,891 

3-43 
1*96 

0*69 

Mean  Tern- 1 
perature  J 

56=0 

5r-27 

56°08 

65'»-4 

W'S 

4,th  Quarter-- 

Births 

Deaths 

Marriages .. 

30,538 

17,093 

7,546 

3-46 
1*94 
0-86 

30,180 

19,101 

7,191 

3-45 

2-19 

0*82 

30,961 

22,162 

7,158 

3-58 

a-54 
0-83 

29,270 

18,411 

7,606 

3-41 

2-15 

0-88 

29,4iS0 

18,769 

7,471 

3-46 

Z'20 

o'88 

Mean  Tem- 
perature J 

43°'5 

4r-7 

89**-6 

42°-7 

4r-8 

Tear-- 
Population . 

3»5»7,8ii 

3>495»aH 

3,462,916 

3>430,9*3 

3,399,2:16 

Births 

Deaths 

liarriages .. 

126,749 
74,122 
26,563 

3*59 

2-IO 
0-75 

123,693 
81,785 
25,921 

3-54 
2-34 
0-74 

123,795 
80,676 
26,247 

3*57 

»'33 
0*76 

119,788 
76,867 
26,780 

3*49 
224 

0-78 

118,878 
76,741 
86,680 

3-49 

2*22 

0-75 

1877.] 
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IV^peekd  Average  Table: — Number  of  Births ^  DeatJis,  and  Marriage/t  in  Scot- 
lawl  and  in  the  Town  and*  Cou^itry  Districte  during  the  Quarter  ending 
31ff  December,  1876,  and  their  Proportion  to  the  Population;  also  the 
Nwnber  of  Illegitimate  Births,  and  their  Proportion  to  the  Total  Births, 


USMtratMm 

Population. 

Total  Births. 

IlUtgiUmate  Birtha. 

QfMpt 

Cenroa, 
1871. 

Eatimated 

to  Middle  of 

1876. 

Number. 

Per 
Cent. 

Ratio. 
One  in 
every 

Number. 

Per 
Cent. 

Ratio. 
One  in 
wery 

SOOTUHD    

3,360,018 

3»5i7,8ii 

30,538 

3-46 

28 

2,602 

8-52 

11-74 

Principal  towns  .... 

w        „     .... 
8imU         „      .... 
^Cainknd  rmral  .... 

1,068,556 
332,180 
778,164 

1,049,114 
132,004 

i»»94,357 

350,302 

800,825 

1,052,754 

«29,573 

10,709 

3,666 

7,079 

8,149 

935 

3*59 
4-19 

3 '54 
3'io 

2*89 

27 
23 
28 
32 
34 

937 
252 
552 
833 
28 

8-75 
6-87 

7*8o 

IO*22 

2*99 

11-4 
146 
12-8 
9-8 
33-4 

IcKiatratkm 

Population. 

Deatha. 

Marriages. 

Grofops 
oTDistrieta. 

Cenana, 
1871. 

Eatimated 

to  Middle  of 

1876. 

Number. 

Per 
Cent. 

Rntio. 

One  in 

erery 

Number. 

Per 
Cent. 

Ratio. 
One  in 
every 

SCOTEAITD    

3,360,018 

3»5a7,8ii 

17,093 

1*94 

51 

7,546 

0-86 

116 

Principal  towns .... 
Ui^e          „      .... 
Small           „      .... 
lUndand  rural  .... 
Lualar        „ 

1,068,556 
332,180 
778,164 

1,049,114 
132,004 

»»I94.357 
350,302 
800,825 

1,052,754 

»i9.573 

6,420 
2,056 
3,951 
4,205 
461 

2'I5 

1*97 
1*60 
1-42 

46 
42 
50 
62 
70 

2,842 

815 

1,660 

2,045 

184 

0-95 

0*93 
0-83 

0-78 

0-57 

106 
107 
120 
128 
175 

IIL — Bastardy  Table: — Proportion  of  Illegitimate  in  every  Hundred  Births  in 
ike  Divisions  and  Counties  of  Scotland,  during  the  Quarter  ending  Z\st 
December,  1876. 


^^»  ,    •     f 

Per 
Gent,  of 

lllegi. 
timate. 

Countiea. 

Per 

Cent,  of 

lllegi- 

timate. 

Ctmnties. 

Per 
Cent,  of 
Illegi- 
timate. 

Counties. 

Per 
Cent,  of 

lllegi- 
timate. 

SOOTLAVD 

Aortbcm  ....... 

8-5 

6-2 

S'o 

142 

9-0 

7*4 
7-8 

13*9 

Shetland    .... 

Orkney  

Caithness  .... 
Sutherland.... 
Boss     andl 
Cromarty  j 
InTemess  .... 
Nftirn  ..,„, 

4-6 

I'O 

10-3 
7*5 

3-8 

6-1 
11-7 
16-5 
i5'i 
13*7 
14-9 

Forfar    

Perth 

lo'4 
8-1 

7-8 
9-6 

5-<5 

S'S 
6'x 

4'* 

8-3 

Lanark 

Linlithgow . 
Edinburgh . 
Haddington 
Berwick   .... 

Peebles 

Selkirk 

Boxburgh  .. 
Dumfries  .... 
Kirkcud-  1 
bright  ..J 
Wigtown  .... 

7-4 
8-0 

Aortli'^Vostcm 

Fife    

7'3 

North-EMtern 
Bast  Midland .. 
W«rt  Midland. 

Kinross 

Clackman-  1 

nan  j 

Stirling  

Dumbarton .. 

Argyll    

Bute   

8-2 

i5'o 

8-4 
6-6 

10*9 

fibnth-WeiterD 

Elffin 

'5*4 

^"'©^^ 

Banff 

Boath-Eattem. 
Soutlism   

Aberdeen   .... 
Kincardine.... 

Benfrew 

Ayr 

ITS 
17*7 

"^/* 
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Periodical  liittums. 


[M»r. 


IV, -^Divisional  Table: — Ma rbi ages, Births, am;?  VvolTUB  Repittered in 

the  Quarter  ended  ZUt  December,  1876. 


1 

DIVISIONS. 
(SeotUnd) 

8 

AmsA 

in 
Statute  Acrei. 

S 

Population, 
1871. 

(Ptrsotu.) 

4 
Marriagea. 

S 

Binbi. 

6 
Deaths. 

Scotland Total* 

19,639,377 

No. 
3,360,018 

No. 
7,546 

No. 
30,558 

No. 
17,093 

I.  Northom  

2,261,622 

4.739,87^ 
2H-29'594 

2,790,492 
2,693,176 

',462,397 

1,192,524 
2,069,696 

117,191 
166,351 
393,199 

519,676 
211,088 

1,188,218 

475,528 
203,772 

219 

»53 
902 

• 

1,210 
517 

2,958 
1,083 

404 

860 
1,159 
3,809 

4,789 
2,073 

12,766 
4,181 
1,451 

495 
650 

«,598 

2,560 
1.314 

7,293 

2,363 
820 

II.  North- Western 

in.  Korth-Esatern 

IT.  East  Midland   

T.  West  MidUnd 

ri.  Sonth-Westora 

VII.  South-Eastem  

Till.  Southern   

No.  ni.-GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IBELAND. 

SuMMART  of  Marriaobs,  in  the  Quarter  ended  20th  September,  1876 ;  and 
Births  and  Deaths,  in  the  Quarter  ended  Zlst  December,  1876. 


[OOO's  omitted.] 

Marriages. 

Per 

1,000  of 

Popa- 

latian. 

Births. 

P« 

1.000  of 
Pqwb- 
ktioB. 

Doatln. 

Hi 

COUNTKIIS. 

Area 
ia 

SUtvto 
Acres. 

Popu- 

1871.* 

{Persons.) 

1,000  of 
Pop«> 

lat&OB. 

England    andl 
Walee / 

Scotland  ., t. 

37,3  >  9, 

»9,639, 
20,323, 

No. 
22,712, 

3,360, 
5,412, 

No. 
49,136 

5,896 
5,867 

Ratio. 
2'Z 

1-8 
ro 

No. 
215,451 

30,538 
23487 

Ratio. 

9*5 

9-0 
4'3 

No. 
121,918 

17,098 
19,976 

Ratia 
54 

5-0 
3"7 

Ireland             

J  * 

G^ebat  Britain  1 
AND  Ireland 

77,281, 

31,484, 

60,39^ 

>'9 

279,176 

8-9 

158,987 

5-0 

jfote. — ^The  numbers  against  Ireland  represent  the  marriages,  births,  and  deaths 
that  the  local  registrars  hare  succeeded  in  recording ;  b«t  how  far  tke  regietntioB 
approximates  to  abselut^  completeness,  does  not  at  present  appear  to  be  known.  I| 
will  be  seen  that  the  Irish  ratios  of  m^oriages^  births,  and  deaths  are  mvch  under  thoa* 
of  England  and  Scotland. — Ed.  8,  J, 


1877.]  ItnporU,  ExporU,  Shipping,  Ji*Uio».  155 

irfDaltad  Xlngdwn,  of  United  Kingdom, 

S 

a 


■  i.e.,  BHtAh  ud  Irith  p 


156  AgricuUural  8iat!stie»  of  Oreat  Britain  and  Ireland.      [Har. 

I.—  Poi/ulalion,  Arm,  Abilraet  of  Acreage  ujider  Cn^,  £<:.,  and  NtmAtt  of  Urn 


tOnlrhinninrttiiT 


177.]     AgrieHllural  SUdltUee  of  Cheat  Briiain  and  Ireland. 
taek  DioimoK  of  the  Unittd  Kingdom.     [OOO*!  omitted  (ram  the  qunUlie*.] 


Agrimlhirai  Statulia  of  Oreai  Britain  and  Ltiatid*     [Uar. 


1977.]    AfnetUiural  8tatMtie»  of  Oreat  Britain  and  Ireland* 


•MMi*,IUlaI,p.  167. 


](J0       Agrieuliural  StatuUca  of  Great  Britain  and  Irdand.*      [Uju-. 


•  Fii  lliiiliiiliniiliiliii. 


1677.]    AgrienUwai  Slatlstict  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland* 

1 1876 — Oantd,     HKtr*  amlOti,  NUtfaolt;  l,t>7,  •>  1,4>T,000.] 


l«t,p.U7 

TOL.  XL.      PIBT   I 


162  Periodical  Retwnu.  [Har. 

IMPORTS.— (United  Bangdom.)— WJiols  Tmi*.  lBT6.75-T4-7e-7a.— 2>«rfortrf 
Real  Value  {Ex-duty),  at  Port  of  Entry  {and  therefore  including  Freight  owJ 
Importer'i  Profit),  of  Artialei  of  Foreign  and  Colonial  Merehandiie  Importod 
into  the   United  Kingdom. 


"  Silk,"  mclmiTa  of  mina&ctured  lilk,  "  not  mmAt  up." 


1877.]  Imports,  Exports,  Shipping,  Bullion.  1(53 

EXPORTS.— {United  Kingdom.)— Whole  Tear*,  ieT0-7B-7'i-7S-72.— Declared 
Baal  Vtxiue,  at  Port  of  Shipment,  of  Artieht  of  British  aiut  Irish  Pivdwe 
and  United  Kingdom. 


Peiivdical  Belumt.  [Mar. 


SHIPPING.— (United  Kingdom.)— Account  of  Tonnage  of  Veudt  Entered  and 
Cleared  with  Cargott,  from  and  to  Varviu*  CotttUrie*,  during  the  Twolva  Hontlis 
ttided  December,  IS76-7&-74. 


18?7.] 


Imports,  Exports,  Shipping,  Bullion, 
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GOLD  AHD  SILVER  BULLION  and  SPECIE.  —  Imported  and 
Exported.  —  (United  Eiugdom.)  —  Declared  Real  Value  for  the 
Wliola  Tears,  1876-76-74. 

C00O*t  omitted.] 


1876. 

1876. 

1874. 

(Whole  Tears.) 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Gold. 

Sihw. 

Imported  from — 

Anitralia  

£ 
4,957, 

2,442, 

4,372. 

£ 

3»H5. 
2,637, 
5.797, 

£ 
6,641, 

1,644, 

8,268, 

£ 

33» 

3.432, 
3.181, 

£ 
6,721, 

2,864, 

4,609, 

£ 

21. 

Bo.  Amca.,  including  1 
Mexico    and   W.  > 
Indies    J 

United  States  

3.996, 

3,477, 

11,771, 

16,543, 

6,646, 

14,094, 

7.494. 

France 

1,427, 
2,682, 

646, 
398, 

809, 

146, 
6,699, 

>>34'» 

5.538» 

45. 
^5. 

1 6, 

797, 

2,023, 
739, 

120, 
654, 

342, 

117, 
2,603, 

1.392, 
1,226, 

48, 
26, 

»«4. 

24. 

649, 

740, 
282, 

80, 
264, 

283, 

136, 
2,202, 

Ifl72. 

QennanT,   Holl.   k\ 

Bdg.:.: 1 

PrtgL,    Spain,   andl 

Obrltr / 

Hlta.  and  Egjpt 

China,       including  1 

Hong  Kong  

West  Coast  of  Africa 
All  other  Countries  .... 

2,771, 

76, 
25, 

372, 

41, 
346, 

TbiaU  Imported  .... 

23,477, 

i3.58i» 

23,141, 

10,124, 

18,081, 

12,298, 

Exported  to — 
Frsnce  

4,189, 
2,684, 

2,367, 

1.833, 
592, 

203, 

6,262, 
8,614, 

1,223, 

2,450. 
4651 

1,695, 

6,4^4, 
1,137, 

369, 

li^2Z. 

Oermanj,   Holl.   k  1 
Belg 

FrtgL,    Spain,   and' 
tfbrltr. ' 

9641 
1,895, 

Ind.  and  China. 

9,240, 

217, 
3,624, 

230, 

1,199, 
2,106, 

2,628, 

9.492,* 
378, 

5. 

178, 
267, 

16,089, 

78, 
677, 

1,961, 
943, 

4,610, 

4.0941 
89, 

i5» 

57, 
"4» 

6,930, 

"9. 
11, 

1,877, 
1,814, 

4,181, 
6.708. 

United  States 

25. 
21. 

Soath  Africa    

So.  Amca.,  including  1 
Kexioo   and  W.  > 
Indies    

All  other  Countries .... 

108, 
1,169, 

Tbttds  Exported  .... 

16,616, 

12,948, 

18,648, 

8,979. 

10,641, 

12,212, 

Excess  of  imports   .... 
„        exports    .... 

6,962, 

633. 

4,493, 

i»255, 

7,440, 

86, 

*  This  entiy  is  now  shown  direct,  instead  of  to  Bgypt  as  formerly. 


166  Periodical  Betuma.—Ocl.,  Nov.,  Dec.,  1876.  [Mm. 

KBTBNUB.— (CxiTis  Enratiox.)— Sin  Dboikbbb,  1876-76-71-7S. 
yet  Produce  in  Quartbbs  and  Years  ended  3ltt  Dec,,  1876-75-74-73. 
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BEVENUB. — UiriTED  Kingdom. — ^Quabtbk  BimsD  31bt  Dec,  1876  •. — 

An  Account  showing  the  Revenue  and  other  Beceipts  in  the  Quarter 
ended  31st  Becembery  1876;  the  Issues  out  of  the  same,  and  the 
Charges  on  the  Consolidated  Fund  at  that  Bate,  and  the  Surplus  or 
Deficiency  of  the  Balance  in  the  Exchequer  on  the  Zlst  of  Becember, 
1876,  in  respect  of  such  Charges. 

Eeoelved:— 

£ 
Inoome  received,  as  shown  in  Account  I  18,677,507 

Amonnt  raised  on  aooonnt  of  Military  Barracks,  per  Act  35  and  36  )  950  000 

Vict.,  cap.  68    3  * 

Amoant  veoeived  in  Bepayment  of  Advances  for  Public  Works,  dto.    ...  407,494 

„               for  Greenwich  Hospital  and  School   29,150 

Total £19,864,161 

Excess  of  the  Sams  charged  on  the  Oonsulidated  Fund  on  the  31st  of 
December,  1876,  payable  in  March  quarter,  1877,  above  the  Bcdance 
in  the  Exchequer  at  that  date,  viz. : — 

Excess  of  Charge  in  Great  Britain £6,124,462 

Surplus  over  Charge  in  Ireland  418,700 

Net  deficiency  "5,705,762 

£25,069,918 


Paid:- 

£ 

Ket  deficiency  of  the  balance  in  the  Exchequer  to  meet  the  charge  >         a  aii;  loc 
on  the  30th  of  September,  1876,  as  per  last  account )         «iOio,i^o 

Amount  applied  out  of  the  Income  to  Supply  Services   11,380,988 

„        advanced  for  Greenwich  Hospital  and  School 29,150 

Charge  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  on  the  Slst  of  December,  1876,  viz.: — 
Permanent  Charge  of  Debt — 

Interest  of  the  Permanent  Debt £6,052,559 

Terminable  Annuities    2,249,680 

Interest  of  Exchequer  Bills,  &c 36,805 

8,337,944 

Interest  on  Local  Loans  21,875 

Other  Consolidated  Fund  Charges : — 

The  Civil  List 101,534 

Other  Charges  (including  250,000/.)         c..o  qoq 
for  MiUtai^  Barracks)  T. j        ^^'^^^ 

650,878 

Principal  of  Exchequer  Bills 6,700 

Advances  for  Public  Works,  Ac 1,026,262 


10,043,654 
Total £25,069,913 


•  Charge  on  3l8t  of  December,  1876  (as  above)    £10,048,654 

Paid  out  of  Growing  Produce  in  December  quarter,  1876  1,476,301 

Portion  of  the  Charge  payable  in  March  quarter,  1877    8,^7,353 

To  meet  which  there  was  in  the  Exchequer  on  the  31st  of  )  »  gfii  501 

December,  1876 )  *      • 

Net  deficiencv  as  above 5,705,762 
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BRITISH  CORl^.^GazetU  Average  Prices  (England  and  Wales), 

Fourth  Quarter  of  1876. 


[This  Tibl«  it  omrnnmimtod  by  tlie  Btetbfciad,  OomnMraal,  and  Oora  DopoitflMBt,  Boord  of  Tndt.] 

Week!  ended  on  Satordty. 

Weekly  ATerage.   (Per  Impl.  Qoarter.) 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oati. 

1876. 
October  7  

#.      d, 
46      3 

46      2 

46  9 

47  1 

#.      d, 
40      2 

89      5 

89      - 

88      9 

#.      d, 
25      5 

„      14 

25    10 

it      *■"  •••• •...••• 

„      21  .  - 

„      28  

24  8 

25  2 

it           ""^^    •*••••••»*••••••...»•••• 

A!oeTaae  for  October. 

46      6 

39      4 

15       3 

'N'oTember  4 

48      2 
48      8 
48      1 
47      5 

89      4 
89      8 
89      8 
89      4 

26      5 

11  

25    10 

it            *"*    ••••••« •• • 

18  

25      5 

it        *'^  ••••• 

26  

25      9 

a           •"'   •••• 

Averaae  for  JNovember 

47     ii 

39       3 

25       7 

December   2  

48  4 

49  1 

50  4 
50      8 
50      6 

89      - 
88    10 
88    10 
88      7 
88      7 

24    11 

9  

25      4 

ti          "^  • ••••••»••#... 

16  

25      4 

28  

25      2 

80  

24      9 

ti        ''^'  •.••••.•.••••.»•••.. 

A.ver<i€9  for  Deeember 

49       9 

38      9 

*5       « 

Ayerage  for  the  quarter  

48       2 

39       » 

25      3 

1.            Tear 

46       % 

35       » 

26      3 

i»                          ^^nm^  ••.. «• 

1877,] 
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BANK  OF  ENGLAND.—Wbbkxy  Bbtubk. 

Pmuant  to  the  Act  1th  and  8th  Victoria,  c.  32  (1844),  for  Wednesday/  in 
tack  W§eJt,  during  the  Fourth  QciikRTER  {October —December)  of  1876. 

[COOO**  omitted.] 


S  S 

I88UB  DbPABTMBVT. 


iMlrititJas. 


KMm 


£ 

Mtu. 
49,12 
48,51 
47,71 
47^7 

47A9 
46,01 
45,24 
44,64 
48,62 

48,54 
4849 
43,06 
48,81 


Dates. 
(Wednesdays.) 


1876. 
Oct.     4 ... 
11... 
18... 
25... 


St 

If 


Not.    1 ... 
8... 
15.. 
22.. 
29.. 


19 
» 

»9 


Deo,    6.. 

x«s .... 

20. 

27.... 


If 


Assets. 


Government 
Debt. 


£ 

Mine. 
11,01 
11,01 
11,01 
11,01 

11,01 
11,01 
11,01 
11,01 
11,01 

11,01 
11,01 
11,01 
11,01 


OUier 
Securities. 


Gold  Coin 

and 
Bullion. 


£ 
Mine. 
3,98 
3,98 
3,98 
3,98 

3,98 
3,98 
3,98 
3,98 
3,98 

3,98 
3,98 
3,98 
3,98 


£ 
Mlns. 
34,12 
33,51 
32,71 
32,57 

32,19 
31,01 
30,24 
29,64 
28,62 

28,54 
28,19 
28,08 
27,81 


6  7 

Collateral  Coluhms. 


Note* 

in  Hands  of 

PubUc. 

(Col.  1  minus 
col.  16.) 


£ 
Mlna. 

29,10 
28,96 

i8»54 

28,79 
28,50 
28,03 
27,80 

27,56 

27,61 

27,19 

27,46 
27,90 


Minimum  RnIcs 

of  Discount 

at 

Bank  of  England. 


1876.     Per  cut. 
20  April    2 


BA17EINO  Department. 


8          9 

10          11 

IS 

IS 

U             15            16 

17 

18 

Liabilities. 

Assets. 

Totals 

O^Mtal  and  Beat. 

Deposits. 

Seven 

Day  and 

other 

Bills. 

Dates. 
(Wdnsdys.) 

Securities. 

Reserve. 

of 
Liabili- 

CiyitaL 

Rest. 

Public. 

PrivaU. 

Govern- 
ment. 

Other. 

Notes. 

Gold  and 
Silver 
Coin. 

tie* 

and 

Assets. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Ulna. 

Mlns. 

Mlns. 

Mlns. 

Mlns. 

1876. 

Mlns. 

Mlns. 

Mlns. 

Mlns. 

Mlns. 

14,55 

3,68 

6,38 

27,20 

,37 

Oct.     4 

16,71 

»5,9l 

19,88 

,68 

52,18 

14,55 

8,07 

6,18 

30,00 

,42 

„      11 

18,20 

16,02 

19,42 

,58 

54,22 

14,55 

8,07 

5»42 

29,86 

,40 

„      18 

17,80 

16,11 

18,75 

,64 

63,30 

14,55 

8,07 

5.54 

29,49 

,36 

„      26 

17,20 

16,16 

19,03 

,62 

53,01 

14,55 

8,06 

5»78 

29,10 

,37 

Nov.    1 

17,01 

16,64 

18,40 

,81 

52,86 

14,55 

3,06 

5»67 

27,39 

,37 

„       8 

16,31 

16,54 

17,61 

,68 

51,04 

14,55 

3,07 

5.57 

26,54 

,38 

„     15 

15,73 

16,50 

17,21 

,66 

60,11 

14,55 

3,07 

6,03 

25,91 

,37 

„     22 

15,74 

>6,54 

16,84 

,81 

49,93 

K55 

3,03 

6,54 

24,92 

,36 

„     29 

15,74 

16,75 

16,07 

,83 

49,39 

14,55 

8,03 

6,40 

25,43 

,81 

Dec.    6 

15,83 

17,10 

15,93 

,86 

49,72 

14,55 

8,04 

7,23 

24,50 

,34 

„     13 

15,83 

17,02 

16,00 

,81 

49,66 

14,55 

3,04 

7,79 

23,63 

,32 

„     20 

15,94 

17,08 

15,62 

,69 

49,83 

I4y55 

8,04 

8,17 

22,88 

,30  * 

„     27    15,96 

17,52 

14,91 

,55 

48,94 
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LONDON  OLEAEINa;  CIRCULATION,  PRIVATE  AND   PROVINCIAL. 

T/te  Lmidon  Cleariiig,  and  the  Averaae  Amount  of  Promissory  Notes  in  Circulation  i 
England  and  Wales  on  Saturday  in  each  Week  during  the  Fourth  QuAiTfl 
{October— December)  of  1876 ;  and  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  at  the  Three  Data 
as  under. 

(T.OOO's  omitted.] 


England  and  Wales. 

Scotland. 

Ibelakd. 

London: 

Private 

Joint 

Cl«An>d 

Rftnka 

Stock 

Total. 

£5 

Total. 

£6 

TOUL 

Datxs. 

BankR 

Weeks 

Under 

Under 

Saturday. 

in  each  Week 

(Fixed 

(Fixed 

(Fixed 

ended 

and 

£S. 

(Fixed 

and 

£5. 

{Had 

ended 

lasues, 

1.81). 

Issues, 

Usues, 

upwards. 

Issues, 

upwarda 

li«| 

Wednesday.* 

2,65). 

6.46). 

2,74). 

m 

1876. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1876. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

i 

Oct.      7 

io6,99 

2,57 

2,38 

4»90 

n      14 

80,91 

2,62 

2,34 

4,96 

„      21 

101,24 

2,60 

2,82 

4»9» 

„      28 

80,31 

2,56 

2,28 

4,84 

Oct.  28 

2,10 

4,07 

6,17 

4,45 

3,58 

• 

tfli 

Nov.     4 

10449 

2,57 

2,30 

4^87 

„      11 

9M5 

2,55 

2,31 

4,86 

„      18 

99.4> 

2,52 

2,28 

4,80 

„      26 

89,66 

2,49 

2,26 

4»75 

Nov.  25 

2,54 

4,47 

7,01 

4,51 

3,63 

J.H 

Dec.      2 

80,81 

2,46 

2,24 

4»7o 

„        9 

112,52 

2,42 

2,22 

4.64 

..      16 

81,12 

2,41 

2,19 

4,60 

„      23 

105,79 

2,42 

2,19 

4,61 

Dec.  23 

2,33 

4,28 

6,61 

4,27 

8,55 

7M 

„      30 

65.50 

2,37 

2,17 

4,54 

•  The  WednesdajB  preceding  the  Saturdays. 


FOREIGN    EXCHANGES.— §i«>to^t(ww  as  under ,  London  on  Paris,   Hamhufg 
Calcutta; — and  New  York,  Calcutta,  Hong  Kong  a^id  Sydney,  on  London. 


1 

3 

London 

on 
Parit. 

8  m.d. 

S 

London 

on 
Hamburg. 

S  m.d. 

4 

New 

York. 

60  d.  i. 

6                  6 
Calcutta. 

7 

Hong 
Kong. 

6  m.  d. 

8 

Sydney. 
80  d.  a. 

Staniirf 

Datm. 

India 

Council 

Demand  BUla 

and 

Telegraphic 

Transfers. 

CalcntU 

on 

London 

Bank  Bills. 

6  m.  a. 

Stmr 

inbsftil 

Loate 

pr.«- 

1876. 

Oct.     7 

„     21 

Nov.     4 

«     18 

Dec.     9 

„      23 

25-27i 
25-22i 

25*40 
25'37i 

25-35 
25*37i 

20-64 
20-66 

20-67 
20-65 

20-64 
20-67 

per.  cnt. 
4-83i 
4-83i 

4*82i 
4-82i 

4-82 
4-82i 

d. 

20  • 
20i 

20f 
20t 

2li 

d. 

20  • 

20f 
20tt 

d. 

47* 

per  cat. 

idis. 
idif. 

n 

52 
52i 

531 
54 

56i 
661 

^  These  rates  are  for  the  nearest  approximate  datei. 
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ADDmOXS    TO  THE  LIBRARY  DURING   THE  QUARTER  ENDED 

3l8T  MARCH,  1877. 


Donations. 


P-.  t 


fiy  whom  Presented. 


Madrid.  Boletin  de  la  Sociedad  G-eogrdfica  de.  Tomo  i, 
Nums.  2,  8,  and  4,  1876.    Maps,  8?o.    Madrid,  1876  ... 

Legislazioni  e  Coniazioni  Monetarie.  Estratto  dall' Archi- 
▼io  di  Statistica.  Anno  1,  toL  iv.  A.  RomanelU.  51 
pp.,  8to.     Romsk,  1876    

Programma  dello  Archivio  di  Statistica,  lettera  di  Cesare 
Corronti.     19  pp.,  8vo.     Roma,  1876  

ArchiTio  di  Statistica.  Anno  1,  ^ciolo  ii.  140  pp.,  8vo. 
Roma,  1876 

R^glement  D^finitif  du  Budget  de  I'Empire  pour  1875. 
49  pp.,  8vo.     St.  Petersburg,  1876    

Statistische  Bescheiden  voor  net  Koningrijk  der  Neder- 
landen: — Sterile  naar  de  oorzaken  Tan  den  Dood  in 

*  1872.  Loting  voor  de  Nationale  Militie,  in  1868-71. 
Loop  der  Bevolking  in  1874.  369  pp.,  106  pp.,  and 
143  pp.,  8vo.     Ghtfcvenhage,  1876 

Franoe.      Compte   G^n^ral  de   I'Administration   de 
Justioe  Criminelle  pendant  Tann^  1874.      243  pp 
folio.     Paris,  1876 

France.  Compte  G^n^ral  de  la  Justice  Civile  et  Com- 
merciale  pendant  I'ann^  1874.  222  pp.,  foUo.  Paris 
1876 

France.     Statistique  de  la  Nouyelle  Serie.     Statistique  1 
AnnueUe,  tome  iii,  1873.    442  pp.,  folio.     Paris,  1876  j 

Journal  de  1^  Soci^te  de  Statistique  de  Paris.  18**°**  1 
ann^,  Nos.  1  and  2, 1877.    Rojal,  Svo.    Paris,  1877....  J 

r 

Narigazione  nei  Porti  del  Regno.  Anno  1875.  86  pp., 
8to.     Roma,  1877   '^ 

Belgique.  Bulletin  de  la  Commission  Centrale  de 
Statistique.     Vols,  i  to  iT.     Half  calf,  4to.     Brussels.. 

Danmark.      Sammandrag    af    statistiske    Opljsningerl 
angaaende  Eongeriget  Danmark.     No.  7.     137   pp 
8to.    Kjobcnharn,  1876 

Danmark.  Statistisk  Tabelvsrk.  Tredie  Rffikke,  31  Bind. 
207  pp.,  4to.     Kjdbenbavn,  1876 

Franoe.      Compte   G^n^ral    de    I'Administration  de  la"| 
Justice  Civile  et  Commerciale  en.   Pendant  I'ann^  I 
1855  and  1859.    2  vols.     233  pp.  and  217  pp.,  4to.  f 
Paris,  1857  and  1861  J 

Norway.  Besum^  de  Renseignements  Statistiques  sur  j 
la  Norr^ge.     70  pp.,  Svo.     Christiania,  1875 1 

Brocb  (Dr.Q.  J.)  Le  Royaume  de  Norv^ge  et  le  Peuple  I 
Norvegifin.     1  vol.,  8vo.     Christiania,  1876    | 

Norway.  Statistique  Internationale.  Navigation  MariO 
time.  1.  Jaugeage  des  Naviers,  ouvrage  T6digi6.  Par  I 
A.  N.  Kiaer  et  T.  Salvesen.     75  pp.,  4to.     Christiania,  f 

1876  J 

Italy  : — Meteorologia  Italiana.     Anno   1876.     Supple- 

mento  alia.     Paper,  parts  2  and  3.     Imp.  8vo.     Roma 

1877  


} 


:} 


La  Sociedad 


The  Author 

Signor  Luigi  Bodio, 
Soma 

M.  S^mi^now 


The  Home  Office, 
Gr avenhage, 
Netherlands 

H.  E.  le  Ministre  de 
la  Justice,  Paris 


The  French  Govern- 
ment 

La  Soci^ 

n  Ministero  di  Agri- 
coltura,  Industria 
e  Commercio, 
Roma 

Cornelius  Walford, 
Esq. 

Bureau  de  Statis- 
tique du  Dane- 
mark,  Copenhagen 

t$ 

H.  E.  le  Ministre  de 
la  Justice,  Paris 

H.  E.  the  Minister  of 
the  Interior,  Chris- 
tiania 

L'Universit6  Royale 
de  Norv^e  a  Chris- 
tiania 
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[Mar. 


Donationt. 


Italy.  Notizie  Statistiche  Sull*.  Arreeto  penonale  per 
Debiti  Givili  e  commerciali  nel  regno  D'ltaJia  durante 
il  Decennio,  1866-75.  68  pp.,  p^per,  folio.  Boma, 
1877 

Italy.  Cavalli  e  del  MuU  eseguito  alia  Mezzanotte  dal  9 
al  10.  Gennais,  1876.  Censimento  G^nerale  dei. 
337  pp.,  paper,  maps,  imp.  8to.    Boma,  1876    

Italy.  Nayigazione  fialiana  nei  porti  eeteri — morimento 
della>-Anni  dal  1869  al  1874.  287  pp.,  paper,  4to. 
Eoma,  1876 

Italy.  Delia  Leva  Bui  giovani  nati  nell'  anno  1854  e 
della  yicende  dell'  Esercito  dal  1°  Ottobre^,  1874,  al 
30  Settembre,  1875.    883  pp.,  4to.    Boma,  1876  

Walras  (L^n),  Equations  de  la  Capitalisation.  Extrait 
du  bulletin  de  la  Sooi6t^  Yaudoise  des  Sciences  Natur- 
elles.    Paper,  8vo.     Lausanne,  1876 

Uruguay,  estadistica  General  de  la  republica  orientol, 
dSi  ano  1875.  184  pp.,  paper,  imp.  8to.  Monte- 
Tideo,  1877 

Belgique — annuaire  statistique  de  la:  Septi^me  Ann^, 
1876.    323  pp.,  paper,  8to.    Bmxelles,  1877 

Behm  (G.).  Nachtag  pro  1874  and  1875  zu  der  Sta- 
tistik  der  Mortalitilts,  InTalidit&ts,  und  Morbilit&ts- 
yerhiQtnisse  bei  dem  Beamtenpenonal  der  Deutschen 
Eisenbahn-Yerwaltungen.    33  pp.,  8yo.     Berlin,  1877. 

Germany.  Preussische  Statistik.  Heraus^egeben  in 
zwanglosen  heften  yom  Edniglichen  Statistischen  Bu- 
reau.  Parts  37, 38,  and  42.  Paper,  folio.  Berlin,  1876 

Austria.  Statistisches  Jahrbuch  f^  das  jahr  1875, 
ix  heft ;  1874,  vi  heft.    Paper,  imp.  8vo.    Wien,  1877 

Nederlanden.  Statistiek  der  Beyolking  van  het  Koning- 
rijk  der,  oyer  1875.  141  pp.,  paper,  4to.  Gra- 
yenhage,  1876  

Free  Trade  and  the  European  Treaties  of  Commerce, 
being  Beport  of  Proceedings  at  the  dinner  of  the 
Cobden  Club,  I7th  July,  1875.  M.  Michel  Che- 
yalier  in  the  Chair.     175  pp.,  12  mo.    London,  1875. 

Catalogue  of  the  Special  Loan  Collection  of  Scientific 
Apparatus  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  1876. 
617  pp.,  12mo.    London,  1876 

Bayenstein  (E.  G.)  The  Birthplaces  of  the  People,  and 
the  Laws  of  Migration.  56  pp.,  6  maps,  12mo. 
London,  1876  

Dickbon  (Walter),  M.D.,  B.N.  On  the  Numerical  Batio 
of  Disease  in  the  Adult  Male  Community.  12  pp., 
8vo.    London,  1876    

Tennant  (Charles).  The  People's  Blue  Book  ;  Taxation 
as  it  is,  and  as  it  ought  to  be.  966  pp.,  12mo. 
London,  1872  .' 

Walford  (Cornelius),  F.S.A.  The  Insurance  CyclopsBdia. 
8  yols.,  632  pp.,  640  pp.,  663  pp.,  cloth,  8yo.  London, 
1871,  1873-74  

South  Australian  Institute,  Annual  Beport  of,  1875-76. 
3  copies.    Sheet 


)- 


By  whom  Presented. 
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In  selecting  the  subject  of  the  mortality  of  hospitals  during  past 
and  present  times,  for  the  Howard  Prize  Essay  of  1876,  the  Council 
of  the  Statistical  Society  were  probably  influenced  by  the  fact  of 
erroneous  conclusions  having  been  too  often  drawn  from  com- 
parisons made  betwixt  the  results  of  medical  treatment  in  various 
hospitals  at  different  periods  of  their  history,  and  which  in  the 
majority  of  instances  may  be  traced  to  inaccurate  and  insuffi- 
cient data  employed  as  a  basis  of  comparison.  From  the  small 
amount  of  information  we  are  able  to  gather  with  respect  to  the 
practice  of  our  forefathers,  it  is  clear  that  during  the  past  and 
greater  part  of  the  present  century,  variations  in  hospital  mortality, 
or,  indeed,  pathological  statistics  of  any  kind  relating  to  hospitals, 
were  not  looked  upon  in  the  light  we  should  be  disposed  to  regard 
them.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  in  reason- 
ing  from  the  death-rate  alone,  we  are  far  from  solving  the  problem 
involving  the  health  of  hospitals  and  the  efficacy  of  medical  treat- 
ment. Estimates  drawn  from  mere  mortality  returns  cannot  be 
otherwise  than  misleading,  unless  they  are  accompanied  with  the 

•  Dr.  Steele  has  been  good  enough  to  supply  for  the  Journal  the  following 
sbstract  of  his  essay,  to  which  the  Howard  Prize  Medal  for  1876  was  awarded. 
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Bumerons  collateral  data  bearing  on  their  origin  and  descriptive 
of  the  administrative  and  other  peculiarities  of  the  establishment 
fi*om  which  they  have  been  separately  obtained.  Bearing  these 
things  in  mind,  it  will  be  my  object  in  the  following  pages  to 
attempt  an  investigation  of  the  causes  which  from  time  to  time 
have  modified  the  death-rate  in  different  hospitals  in  the  past,  and 
which  will  probably  continue  to  iufluence  their  relative  mortality  in 
the  future.  In  pursuing  this  inquiry,  it  is  primarily  necessary  that 
I  should  deal  only  with  facts  and  figures  obtained  from  sources  of 
undoubted  veracity,  and  discard  all  such  as  have  had  their  origin 
in  the  records  of  ill-methodised  experience,  notwithstanding  their 
popular  acceptance. 

As  the  task  is  associated  with  the  early  history  and  growth  of 
asylums  for  the  sick  throughout  the  country,  not  less  as  health 
resorts  than  as  schools  of  medical  instruction,  it  is  desirable  that  it 
should  be  prefaced  by  a  short  sketch  of  the  origin  and  development 
of  these  institutions.  From  the  scanty  information  we  possess  of 
such,  and  their  non-existence,  with  two  notable  exceptions,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century,  it  has  been  customary  to 
consider  that  this  country  was  a  great  way  behind  its  neighbours  in 
providing  for  the  sick  and  afflicted ;  but  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  long  prior  to  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries,  our 
ancestors  were  not  unmindful  of  the  paramount  claims  of  the  sick 
and  needy.  We  learn  from  works  like  the  "  Monasticon  Anglicanum" 
and  '*  Monasticon  Hibemicum,"  as  well  as  from  numerous  historical 
records,*  that  there  were  hospitals  for  the  sick,  lying-in  hospitals, 
asylums  for  the  aged,  the  impotent  and  the  insane,  and  that  the 
charities  of  the  middle  ages  were  neither  few  nor  small.  These 
establishments,  which  in  the  works  referred  to  are  calculated  by 
hundreds,  were  for  the  most  part  separate  foundations,  the  gifts 
of  pious  persons,  and  usnally,  though  not  always,  in  close  relation 
to  religious  establishments,  and  under  the  exclusive  jurisdiction 
of  the  monks.  They  were  generally  constituted  in  the  departments 
of  the  monasteries  set  aside  for  the  sick  brethren,  and  were  placed 
under  the  charge  of  an  officer,  or  "  infirmarius,"  who  was  supposed 
to  possess  a  better  knowledge  of  the  healing  art  than  the  rest  of  his 
order.  Even  prior  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  we  have  a  faint 
glimmer  of  the  existence  of  a  primeval  hospital  in  the  *'  Broin  Bearg, 
"  or.  Home  of  Sorrow,"  in  the  legendary  lore  of  Ireland,  where  the 
sick  and  wounded  were  provided  with  an  asylum  near  to  the  royal 
residence,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  refuges  of  a  correspond- 
ing character  have  existed  in  all  ages.   The  most  authentic  informa- 

•  Se«  e^peciaUj  *' Historical  CoUeetions  of  a  Citisen  of  London  in  the  Fiftoentii 
'*  Cf  iiturj/'  printed  for  the  Oamden  Society. 
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tion  we  possess  of  a  hospital  in  England  dates  as  far  back  in  the  Saxon 
dironicle  as  the  year  1080,  and  relates  how  Lanfranc,  the  celebrated 
Bishop  of  Canterbury,  founded  during  his  lifetime  two  hospitals  in 
Canterbury,  one  for  various  descriptions  of  disease  and  another  for 
leprosy,  a  disease  which  was  the  curse  of  the  population  of  every 
European  country  during  the  middle  ages.  So  numerous  were  the 
asylums  devoted  to  lepers,  that  one  is  inclined  to  believe  that  they 
were  £requently  confounded  with  the  lazar  houses  intended  for  the 
most  needy  of  the  population,  and  though  the  suppression  of  the 
monasteries  in  this  country  also  put  a  stop  to  the  infirmaries  con- 
nected with  them,  i^e  leper  houses  continued  their  operations  till 
the  disease  itself  gradually  disappeared  from  the  kingdom.  We 
have  records  of  leprosy  and  of  asylums  for  its  reception  in  Scotland 
to  the  year  1698,  and  facts  of  its  existence  in  Shetland  in  the  years 
1736  and  1740,  after  it  had  been  banished  from  the  mainland. 
There  were  two  if  not  three  leper  establishments  afi&liated  with 
St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  so  late  as  the  seventeenth  centary,  one 
in  Kingsland,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Kingsland  Spital,  and 
another  in  Kent  Street,  Southwark,  both  houses  having  been  con- 
vfflrted  from  their  original  uses  to  the  reception  of  venereal,  or  as 
they  were  then  called  fluxing  cases.  With  the  exception  of  the 
two  hospitals  of  St.  Bartholomew  and  St.  Thomas,  surrendered  to 
the  citizens  of  London  in  the  years  1547  and  1558  respectively, 
there  were  no  recognised  separate  foundations  for  the  relief  of  the 
sick  pocH:  in  this  country  from  the  period  of  the  Reformation  till 
the  commencement  of  the  last  centary.  Very  little  information 
relating  to  the  vital  statistics  of  the  two  hospitals  named  is  afforded 
OB  of  their  early  career  as  asylums  for  the  *'  sick  and  lame."*  It  is 
probable  that  for  the  first  century  after  their  surrender,  they  were  em- 
ployed for  much  the  same  purposes  as  they  had  been  for  centuries 
before,  namely  as  species  of  almshouses  '*  for  the  sick,  poor,  aged, 
"  and  impotent,"  and  it  was  only  after  some  stringent  regulations 
were  introduced  concerning  the  admission  of  patients  in  the  course 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  when  the  profession  of  medicine 
was  becoming  a  power  in  the  State,  that  the  two  hospitals  began  to 
fulfil  the  conditions  of  curative  establishments  in  the  modem  sense 
of  the  word.  The  history  of  Bartholomew's  has  the  good  fortune  to 
be  associated  with  the  name  af  Harvey,  the  discoverer  of  the 
circulation,  and  from  some  minutes  of  the  governing  body  of  the 
time,  communicated  by  Sir  James  Paget,  we  may  form  some  idea, 
though  necessarily  an  imperfect  one,  of  the  usages  of  the  hospital 


*  The  annaal  retami  formerly  submitted  at  Easter  to  the  ctutodians  of  the 
loyal  boipitala,  pnrportiikg  to  give  the  numbers  cured  and  dead,  are  vague  and 
untrustworthy. 
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at  the  commencement  of  the  seventeentli  centnry.*  Harvey  was 
appointed  physician  in  the  year  1609,  and  continued  in  that 
capacity  for  thirty-four  years.  From  a  series  of  recommendations  he 
submitted  to  the  governors  in  1633,  and  which  were  subsequently 
approved  of,  it  would  appear  that  the  medical  staff  had  to  contend 
with  diflficulties  not  unknown  in  our  own  day,  and  which  refer  to 
the  admission  of  large  numbers  of  persons  suffering  from  hopeless 
disease  as  well  as  to  an  equally  disproportionate  number  who  were 
received  for  trivial  ailments.  This  problem  had  to  be  solved  in  a 
similar  manner  to  that  adopted  in  every  general  hospital  of  modem 
growth,  namely  by  a  limited  number  only  of  incurable  cases  being 
admitted,  and  by  slighter  maladies  not  being  admitted  at  all. 
Other  recommendations  of  Harvey  bearing  on  the  duties  of  his 
surgical  colleagues  are  mainly  suggestive  of  the  inferior  position 
which  the  surgical  department  held  at  the  time,  when  contrasted 
with  the  more  digm'fied  nature  of  the  duties  of  the  physician,  and 
yet  there  are  numerous  reasons  for  believing  that  about  the  same 
period,  surgery  was  becoming  to  be  recognised  as  a  progressive  art 
of  little  less  importance  than  its  sister  branch.  The  names  of 
Vicary,  Clowes,  and  Woodall,  are  handed  down  to  us  as  seealous 
and  intelligent  surgeons  in  connection  with  Bartholomew's  at  this 
early  date,  and  although  their  published  works  assist  but  little 
in  the  present  inquiry,  we  have  a  description  from  Woodall  of  his 
success  afler  amputations.  In  his  treatise  on  gangrene  and 
sphacelus,  Woodall  states  that  during  the  twenty-four  years  he  had 
been  surgeon  to  the  hospital  (he  was  appointed  about  the  year 
1612),  he  had  amputated  more  than  a  hundred  limbs,  exclusive  of 
fingers  and  toes,  and  that  four-fifths  of  the  patients  went  oat  alive. 
This  result  he  ascribes  to  the  superiority  of  his  mode  of  operation, 
which  may  possibly  have  been  in  advance  of  that  of  his  colleagues, 
but  which  has  found  but  small  &vour  with  his  successors.  For  all 
practical  purposes  of  relief  to  the  sick  poor,  St.  Thomas's  must 
have  undergone  a  similar  experience  to  the  older  foundation. 
Prior  to  the  introduction  of  any  legal  provision  for  the  poor,  both 
hospitals  were  to  some  extent  used  to  repress  mendicity,  as  well  as 
asylums  for  ^*  blind,  maimed,  sick  and  helpless  objects ;"  for  we  are- 
informed,  that  after  patients  recovered,  they  were  employed  at  work 
in  Bridewell  till  they  could  prove  their  capacity  to  earn  an  honest 
livelihood.  The  authority  of  the  governing  bodies  went  even 
further  than  this.  From' the  records  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  it 
would  appear  that  they  possessed  the  power  of  inflicting  oorponJ 
punishment,  and  that  a  whipping  post  and  stocks  were  erected  in 
the  hospital,  where  patients  guilty  of  irregpilarities  were  occa- 
sionally punished.    At  the  same  time  a  remedy  for  idleness  was 

*  Memorials  of  Hanrey. 
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found  for  such  patients  as  were  not  confined  to  bed  by  employing 
them  to  grind  the  cam  nsed  in  the  establishment,  in  dressing  flax 
and  in  nnmeroos  other  light  occupations  to  which  none  that  were  able 
oonld  with  reason  object.*  At  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century  the  penal  discipline  was  gradually  being  abandoned,  and  a 
stronger  sympathy  for  the  sick  poor  was  becoming  manifest  in 
every  part  of  the  country,  a  sympathy  which  found  expression  in 
the  people's  desire  to  relieve  at  their  own  cost  the  necessities  of 
their  frnffering  brethren  by  instituting  hospitals  for  their  mainte- 
nance and  cure.  Nearly  every  town  of  any  importance  considered 
it  a  duty  to  follow  in  the  wake  of  its  neighbour,  and  probably 
at  no  period  in  the  history  of  civilisation  in  this  or  in  any  other 
country,  has  there  been  witnessed  such  an  outcome  of  public  bene- 
volence as  was  exhibited  in  the  United  Kiogdom  in  the  course  of 
the  century.  The  following  table  gives  the  dates  of  origin  of  most 
of  these  foundations.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  cathedral  towns 
lead  the  van  in  this  beneficent  work  : — f 


LOKDON. 

WMtminster 

Guy's 

St.  G^rge*B ... 
The  London ... 
Middlesex     ... 


Special  ffotpUaU — 

The    British 
Lying-in 


Date 

of 

Founda- 

tiou. 


1719 
'23 
'38 
'40 
'45 


shl 

•  •  •  •    I 


Oitv  of  London  1 
Ljing-in    ....  J 

Qaeen  Char- 
lotte's Lying- 
in   


Small  pox 

Lock,  female, 
male    . 
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1749 
•50 

'52 

'46 
'45 
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PBOVIirOIAL. 

Cambridge    ... 

Salisbmy  

Bristol  

York 

Edinburgh    ... 

Windsor    

Aberdeen  

Northampton 

Exeter  

Manchester  ... 

Chester 

Newcastle 

G-lasgow    

Norwich    

Stafford 

Worcester 

Leeds     

Oxford  

Leicester   

Dumfries  

Hereford  

Birmingham... 

Montrose  

Nottingham  ... 
Canterbury   ... 

Dundee 

Stafford 


Date 
of 
Founda- 
tion. 


1719 
'16 
'35 
'10 
'36 
•36 
'39 
•43 
'45 
'53 
'55 
'51 
'94 

'71 
•69 
'45 
•67 
•70 
'71 
'75 
'76 
'78 
'80 
•82 
•93 
•95 
'97 


Ibish. 
Jervis  Street 

Steevens    

Mercers 

TheMeath   

House   of   In- 1 
Clustry    J 

Special  inDublin- 

The  Rotunda  1 
Lying-in  ....  j 

The  Lock    

TheWestmor-l 
land  Lock ..  J 

Cork  

Limerick 

Belfast  


Dale 
of 
Founda- 
tion. 


1726 
'38 
'34 
'56 

'74 


1746 
'54 
'56 

1720-2 
1759 
•97 
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•  Oolding's  History  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital. 

f  Mainly  compiled  from   "  Walker's  Statistics  of  Hospitals,"  and  "  Wilde's 
Report  on  the  SUtus  uf  Disease  in  Ireland ;  Census  of  Ireland,  1861." 
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In  the  course  of  tlie  present  centnrj  the  greater  number  of 
these  estAblishments  have  been'enlarged  or  rebnilt,  and  an  enormoai 
accession  has  been  made  to  the  list,  in  harmony  vrith  the  wealth 
and  growth  of  the  popolation.  In  the  sixth  report  of  the  medical 
officer  of  the  Privy  Conncil,  the  reporters  refer  to  ninety-nine 
cnrative  institatione,  which  they  had  visited  in  1863,  bnt  the  total 
nnmber  np  to  the  present  time  cannot  fall  short  of  two  hTindred, 
if  it  does  not  materially  exceed  it.  In  London  alone,  the  nnmber  of 
cnrative  charities,  independent  of  dispensaries,  convalescent  homes, 
and  incnrable  hospitals,  amonnted  last  year  to  eighty-fonr,  and  com- 
prised eighteen  general  hospitals,  ten  consumptive,  five  ophthalmic, 
three  ortliopcedic,  ft  nr  sldn,  seventeen  hospitals  for  women  and 
children,  five  lying-in  hospitals,  and  twenty-two  for  speoial  and 
misccllaneons  purposes.  It  may  be  interesting  to  know  that  in  the 
aggregate  the  medical  charities  of  the  metropolis  absorb  less  than 
half-a-million  of  the  six  or  seven  millions  that  are  spent  annoally 
for  the  mauy  miBcellaneonB  ohjecto  of  public  benevolence  in  London 
alone.' 

With  these  preliminary  remarks,  I  will  now  refer  to  the  subject 
of  the  death-rate,  and  the  canaea  affecting  it  in  times  past  and 
present.  It  will  probably  assist  these  inquiries  if  I  sobmit  at  the 
outset  the  following  returns,  which  give  the  mean  of  the  nnmbers 
treated  annually  in  the  more  important  London  hospitals,  along 
with  the  death-rate  in  each  institution  for  a  specified  term  of  years, 
I87'2  to  1875,  The  figures  are  obtained  from  the  retnms  made  to 
the  councO  of  the  Hospital  Sunday  Fund,  with  the  exception  of 
the  deaths,  which  were  supplied  separately  by  the  secretanes  of 
the  different  hospitals : — 


"  The  ClaMiSed  Kitdarj  to  the  Metropolitan  Cbsritle*,  II 
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The  great,  disparity  obEerred  in  the  mortality  of  the  above 
eetabliahnients  would  be  quite  incoraprebensible  were  we  ignorant 
of  the  lawB  which  govern  the  admission  and  discharge  of  patients  in 
each,  and  especially  of  the  particalar  forms  of  disease  which  are 
thongbt  most  worthy  of  selection.  The  fact  that  a  constunptive 
hospital,  like  that  at  Brompton,  intended  for  the  treatment  of  a 
disease  nsnally  adjudged  incnrable,  should  indicate  a  death-rat« 
considerably  less  than  that  which  obtains  at  the  chief  general 
hospitals,  might  appear  a  fallacy,  bnt  it  is  not  difficult  of  expla> 
nation  when  regard  is  had  to  the  rules  in  force  at  the  institution. 
The  same  remark  applies,  though  with  lees  force,  to  tha  relative 
differences  in  the  death-rates  of  the  hospitals  intended  for  general 
diseases,  which  range  from  a  htUe  over  4  per  cent,  at  the  Seamen's 
Hospital  to  above  11  per  cent,  at  King's  College.  I  have  placed 
the  Homcaopathic  Hospital  among  sach  as  are  intended  for  special 
objects,  though  it  is  ostensibly  employed  for  medical  and  surgical 
purposes  of  all  kinds,  but  its  excessive  small  death-rate  would  rather 
indicate  its  being  used  as  a  species  of  health  resort  for  a  robust 
fraction  of  the  community,  than  as  an  oaylam  for  the  diseases  ordi- 
narily met  with  in  London.  It  has  been  repeatedly  shown  by  series 
of  statistical  data,  by  annnal  hospital  reporta,  and  is,  in  fact,  now 
universally  admitted  as  a  hospital  constant,  that  the  mortality  of 
medical  cases,  or  sach  as  affect  the  organic  functions  and  fall 
under  the  care  of  the  physician,  is  greatly  in  excess  of  that  larger 
class  which  comes  within  the  more  immediate  province  of  the 
Burgeon.  In  addition  to  this  it  is  also  proved  that  in  both  depart- 
ments, disease  in  hospitals  is  more  fatal  among  males  than  among 
females.     Whether  the  same  causes  operated  in  the  early  history  of 
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our  hospitals  to  produce  like  results  is  not  so  certain,  but  judging 
backward  from  analogy,  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  they  did. 
The  characteristic  terms,  medical,  surgical,  and  special,  however 
much  they  may  facilitate  our  present  knowledge  of  hospital  mor- 
tality, throw  little  light  on  the  past,  as  it  was  the  practice  in  the  old 
hospitals  to  mix  the  patients  of  the  various  classes  in  the  same 
wards,  a  custom  which  obtains  to  the  present  time  in  many  small 
provincial  hospitals.  Another  conflicting  element  may  be  traced  to 
the  practice  of  considering  numerous  diseases  as  the  common  pro- 
perty of  physician  and  surgeon  alike,  while  in  most  hospitals  the 
Hue  of  demarcation  between  the  two  departments  is  very  different  in 
its  limitations.  But  apart  from  these  distinctions,  and  taking  note 
only  of  the  general  mass  of  patients  admitted  during  the  seventeenth 
and  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  especially  into  the  two 
royal  hospitals,  Bartholomew's  and  St.  Thomas's,  the  mortality, 
judging  from  the  few  records  we  possess,  must  have  been  exceedingly 
high.  We  learn  from  a  passage  in  Petty 's  "  PoUtical  Arithmetic," 
that  the  deaths  in  the  two  hospitals  in  the  year  1685  amounted 
to  12*5  per  cent,  of  the  admissions,  and  that  the  death-rate  at 
St.  Thomas's  in  the  year  1689  amounted  to  lo  per  cent,  of  the  same. 
The  printed  report  for  1688,  submitted  to  the  civic  authorities,  and 
now  in  possession  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  gives  the  mortality 
of  that  year  at  15*3  per  cent,  for  Bartholomew's,  and  12*2  for 
St.  Thomas's,  so  that  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  death- 
rate  in  the  city  hospital  was  considerably  above  that  situated  in 
South w ark,  during  the  latter  part  of  this  century  at  least.  The 
numbers  admitted  respectively  to  the  two  institutions  during  the 
year  mentioned  were  1,690  for  Bartholomew's  and  1,654  for  St. 
Thomas's.  It  may  be  assumed  that  in  these,  as  well  as  in  other 
hospitals  which  were  founded  in  London  and  other  large  towns  in 
the  early  part  of  the  following  century,  the  governing  bodies  were 
actuated  by  similar  motives  in  providing  for  the  sick,  and  that  the 
deaths  in  the  separate  asylums  would  be  influenced  by  causes,  such 
as  local  circumstances  of  population  and  recurrent  epidemics, 
which  would  operate  very  much  alike  in  all  cases,  yet  we  find  at 
times  remarkable  diflerences  in  the  death-rate  of  separate  hospitals. 
From  a  report  of  St.  Bartholomew's  for  the  year  1704,  it  would 
appear  that  the  deaths  had  fallen  very  considerably  from  their 
previous  high  rate,  for  out  of  2,429  patients  admitted  in  that  year, 
only  165  died,  and  it  is  curious  to  note  that  towards  the  end  of  the 
same  century,  from  1783  to  1790,  when  the  statistical  data 
in  the  table  referring  to  this  hospital  commence,  the  mortality 
exhibits  an  equally  small  proportion.  We  are  able  to  submit 
a  more  sustained  and  earlier  record  of  the  only  other  hospitalfl 
established  on  a  corresponding  scale  to  Bartholomew's,  namely 
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Guy's  and  St.  Thomas's,  from  which  it  might  be  inferred  that  the 
death-rate  in  these  establishments  was  considerably  higher  than  in 
the  former  institution,  but  in  the  absence  of  a  continuous  table  of 
results,  it  is  unfair  to  draw  any  comparison  at  this  period.  The 
differences  in  results  betwixt  St.  Thomas's  and  Guy's  from  the 
period  when  reliance  may  be  placed  on  the  returns  are  remarkable, 
and  require  some  explanation.  I  will  take  the  first  complete  series 
of  years  which  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  of  the  practice  of  the  two 
hospitals,  namely,  the  seven  years  1734-40  : — 


St.  Thomases  Hospital. 

Guj'b  Hospital. 

Tears. 

Total  Cases. 

Deaths. 

Morulity 
per  Cent. 

Total  Cases. 

Deaths. 

Mortality 
per  Cent. 

1734 .... 
*35 .... 
'86 .... 
|37 ... 
38 .... 
*39 .... 
'40 .... 

2,647 

3»o»5 
2,656 

2,860 

3,0^7 

3,747 

2,593 

307 
355 
316 
321 
318 
261 
296 

II-6 
11-7 
11-8 

11*2 

IO-5 

9*5 
11-4 

1,781 
1,889 
2.007 
1,760 
1,798 

^745 
1,895 

257 
258 
264 
258 
250 
277 
308 

14-4 

13-6 

13*1 
14*6 

I3'9 
'5-8 
i6-2 

The  mean  rate  of  St.  Thomas's  being  iit,  while  at  Guy's  the 
corresponding  mortality  over  the  period  amounted  to  14*5.  Guy's 
continued  to  maintain  its  high  rate  till  the  middle  of  the  century 
when  it  began  to  improve,  and  continued  a  diminishing  mortality 
through  successive  decades  till  the  end  of  the  century,  when  it 
stood  at  iO'2  per  cent.  St.  Thomas's  showed  signs  of  improvement 
at  an  earlier  date,  namely  from  1740,  after  which  it  gradually 
diminished  through  successive  decades,  till  it  reached  a  minimum  in 
the  ten  years  1770-80,  of  67,  and  then  rose  again  gradually  till  the 
end  of  the  century,  when  it  reached  the  figure  of  7*9  for  the 
ten  years  1790-1800,  being  exactly  the  same  rate  as  that  given  for 
Bartholomew's  Hospital  for  the  corresponding  period.  The  high 
mortality  at  Guy's  during  the  earlier  period,  and  in  fact  throughout 
the  century,  may  have  arisen  from  the  fact  of  the  hospital  being  still 
looked  upon  as  an  asylum  for  incurables,  although  as  early  as  1730 
the  governors,  in  a  document  intended  for  the  public,  repudiated  the 
obligation  of  receiving  such  cases,  and  gave  reasons  for  maintaining 
the  hospital  for  general  purposes.  Still  some  concession  must  have 
been  made  to  the  principle,  from  the  larger  number  of  wards 
which  were  devoted  to  medical  than  to  surgical  cases,  and  from  the 
gpreater  facilities  of  admission  allowed  to  the  patients.  The  causes 
of  death  at  Guy's  have  been  carefully  recorded  during  the  past 
century,  and  we  gather,  from  a  total  of  i)970  deaths  embraced  in 
the  septennial  period,  1733-40,  the  proportional  mortality  of  the 
more  important  diseases  : — 
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Nmnber. 

Per  Cent.  Proportion 

to 

Gross  Mortality. 

Deaths  in  eadi 
1,000  Admisaions. 

Deaths  from — 

Fever  

298 
54 

557 

329 
32 
68 
82 

550 

15-12 

2*74 
28-27 
16-70 

1-60 

3-4» 
416 

27-91 

21 

Small  Dox    

4 

ConBumption 

Dropsy     

40 
24 

Injuries    

2 

Mortification  

Venereal 

Other  diseases     

5 

6 

39 

If  the  returns  are  examined  from  year  to  jear  in  the  table 
relating  to  them  in  the  appendix,  it  will  be  noticed  that  consump- 
tion was  then,  as  it  still  continues  to  be,  the  main  factor  of  the 
hospital  death-rate,  and  although  causes  of  a  more  acute  and 
variable  character,  such  as  intercurrent  epidemics  of  fever  and 
Kmall  pox,  occasionallj  disturbed  the  mean  annual  rate,  they  had 
barely  an  appreciable  influence  on  it  when  the  returns  are  extended 
over  a  period  of  more  than  five  years.  We  have  seen  how  the 
mortality  in  the  three  hospitals  referred  to  diminished  materially 
in  the  last  half  of  the  century.  The  charities  were  situated  in 
the  heart  of  a  redundant  population,  and  must  have  received  a 
very  large  number  of  the  worst  cases  of  disease,  but  a  corre- 
sponding complement  of  fatal  aflections  also  found  their  way  into 
St.  George's  and  the  London  Hospitals,  which  at  that  time  may 
have  been  said  to  have  been  placed  in  the  country.  A  report  of 
the  latter,  purporting  to  give  an  account  of  it  in  1766,  describes 
it  as  situated  in  an  airy  situation  in  the  Mile  End  Boad,  near  the 
Mount,  an  eminence  now  levelled  and  known  by  a  less  respectful 
designation  in  the  previous  century,  when  the  famous  highway 
was  sprinkled  with  the  mansions  of  the  nobility  and  rich  city 
merchants.  The  London  Hospital  contained  at  that  time  190  beds, 
and  had  accommodated  during  the  year  mentioned  1,685  patients, 
of  which  158  died,  making  a  death-rate  of  9*3  per  cent.  In  a 
manuscript  record  preserved  at  St.  Greorge*s  Hospital,  the  mor- 
tality of  that  institution  in  the  first  years  after  its  opening, 
namely  1735-36,  was  as  high  as  at  Guy's  at  the  same  period, 
marking  16*4  per  cent,  of  the  cases  admitted,  but  it  soon  dimi- 
nished to  a  more  favourable  standard,  and  at  the  time  when  the 
record  ceases,  in  the  year  1766,  it  had  reached  a  proportion  of  12*1 
per  cent.  It  is  curious  to  observe  that  when  entries  of  the  annual 
deaths  were  recommenced  again  at  this  hospital,  after  more  than 
half  a  century's  suspension,  the  death-rate  had  undergone  little 
apparent  change,  as  we  learn  from  the  record  oompriaiztg  the 
period  1822-30,  which  gives  a  death-rate  of  12*8  per  cent.     Since 
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1830,  contrary  to  what  has  heen  observed  in  the  large  general 
hospitals,  the  mean  annnal  mortality  at  St.  George's  has  sensibly 
and  progressively  diminished,  until  it  has  reached  the  compara- 
tively low  figare  of  8*8  per  cent.,  at  which  it  has  stood  during  the 
last  three  years.  From  the  scattered  information  obtainable  from 
other  sources,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  as  far  as  London  was  con- 
oerued,  that  there  was  a  material  diminution  in  the  hospital 
mortality  in  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  in  comparison 
with  the  first  half,  and  in  that  of  the  century  preceding  it.  The 
following  table,  condensed  from  two  in  the  appendix,  proves  that 
such  was  the  case  in  two  of  the  most  important  establishments 
in  which  statistics  of  mortality  have  been  preserved,  and  though 
deaths  in  hospitals  are  not  now  viewed  as  indicative  of  the  extent 
of  disease  among  the  population  at  large,  the  facts  agree  with  the 
great  decrease  in  the  bills  of  mortality  which  occurred  at  the  p^ods 
referred  to : — 


From — 
1730-40  ... 
*41-60 .... 
'51-60 ... 
'61-70 ... 
'71-80  . 
'81-90 ... 
'91-1800 


Gajf's  nospiUl. 
Death-Bate  per  Cent. 


13*8 
14*8 
12-6 
in 

IO-2 

io'4 

lO'Z 


St.  Thomu's  Hospital. 
Demth-Rate  percent. 


Ill 
9-8 
8-7 
88 
6-7 
71 
7-9 


With  regard  to  the  sanitary  arrangements  considered  necessary 
for  the  hospital  sick  throughout  the  kingdom  during  the  past 
century,  we  are  almost  entirely  indebted  for  information  to  Howard, 
who  made  his  celebrated  pilgrimage  through  the  hospitals  towards 
the  close  of  the  century,  and  whose  impressions  and  suggestions  are 
to  be  found  in  his  *'  Notes  on  Lazarettos."  From  an  analysis  of 
these  it  does  not  appear  that  the  construction  of  the  buildings  was 
so  much  at  fault  as  the  disposition  to  overcrowd  them  with  patients, 
but  they  were  wanting  in  those  numerous  domestic  requirements 
which,  since  Howard's  time,  have  been  looked  on  as  essential. 
Buildings  constructed  in  the  seventeenth  and  early  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century  were  frequently  without  means  of  drainage  and 
suitable  water  supply,  nor  were  facilities  provided  in  the  majority 
of  them  for  fulfilling  the  ordinary  requirements  of  nature,  till 
nearly  the  end  of  the  century.  Howard,  writing  in  1788,  con- 
tinoidly  refers  to  the  absence  of  water  closets,  as  well  as  to  the 
want  of  facilities  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  ablution,  and  it  is 
very  probable  that  in  these  respects  hospitals  fared  no  worse  than 
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the  majority  of  private  houses  of  the  better  class.  It  is  satis- 
factory  to  see  that  at  this  time  the  governing  bodies  in  most 
English  hospitals  were  busily  employed  in  introducing  numeroos 
improvements,  although  in  transforming  the  practice  of  the  estab- 
lishments they  had  serious  difficulties  to  contend  with.  The 
buildings,  however  well  adapted  they  might  have  been  for  the 
treatment  of  the  sick,  and  in  this  respect  many,  were  superior  to 
those  of  a  later  date,  were  ill  contrived  for  additions  being  made 
to  them  in  the  shape  of  necessary  sanitary  appliances.  As  a  rule 
sinks  and  water  closets,  and  frequently  baths,  were  placed  inside 
the  four  walls  of  the  wards,  with  only  a  slight  partition  inter- 
vening between  them  and  the  sick,  in  which  position  they  were 
afterwards  found  to  be  a  source  of  unmitigated  evil,  and  have  now 
been  removed  wherever  practicable,  to  additions  or  projections 
made  to  the  buildings  so  as  to  cut  off  direct  communication  with 
the  ward  atmosphere.  The  ward  construction  in  some  of  the  oldest 
hospitals,  as  at  Guy's,  the  old  St.  Thomas's,  and  the  Royal  Infir- 
mary at  Edinburgh,  consisted  in  the  arrangement  so  much  in 
vogue  at  the  present  day,  of  having  two  rows  of  beds  placed 
within  the  long  axis  of  the  building,  with  windows  on  both  sides, 
each  ward  providing  acconmiodation  for  from  ien  to  thirty 
patients.  For  some  cause,  probably  for  convenience  of  administra- 
tion, and  the  necessity  for  extending  accommodation  on  limited 
sites,  this  simple  plan  was  afterwards  departed  from,  and  corridors, 
partitions,  and  supplementary  additions,  abutting  on  the  original 
buildings,  have  been  introduced,  all  tending  materially  to  interfere 
with  the  natural  currents  of  air. 

Again,  late  in  the  past  and  during  the  first  half  of  the  present 
century,  many  new  foundations  were  originated  in  which,  apparently, 
no  regard  was  had  to  sanitary  requirements,  so  far  as  the  internal 
construction  of  the  hospital  was  concerned.  In  some  rare  instances 
four  rows  of  beds  were  accommodated  within  the  foundation  walls, 
a  central  or  spinal  wall  being  placed  in  the  long  axis  of  the  ward  so 
as  to  divide  it  into  two  separate  compartments,  and  thereby  pre- 
cluding cross  ventilation.  But  a  more  objectional  plan  than  any 
noticed,  was  that  in  which  the  wards  were  lighted  by  windows  at 
one  extremity  only,  access  being  had  either  from  the  side  or  from 
the  opposite  extremity  by  doors  communicating  with  a  staircase 
or  corridor,  a  principle  of  construction  which  may  yet  be  seen  in 
numerous  hospitals  throughout  the  country.  In  all  cases  com- 
mented on  by  Howard,  ventilation  was  conducted  by  means  of 
windows,  doors,  and  fire  places,  and  to  prevent  downward  currents 
from  open  windows,  it  was  not  uncommon  to  have  the  framework 
of  the  upper  sash  fitted  with  a  movable  board  sloping  at  an  angle 
towards  the  ceiling,  a  plan  which  commended  itself  by  its  biiih 
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plicity,  and  which  is  still  in  frequent  nse.  In  one  or  two  rare 
instances  the  sashes  were  hung  on  pivots  in  one  or  more  divisions, 
so  that  they  might  open  ontwards  and  inwards,  and  when  open  to 
the  fullest  extent  "  they  represented  planes  at  right  angles  with 
"  the  sash  frames,  admitting  air  equal  to  the  whole  opening  of  the 
"  windows  excepting  the  materials  of  the  frames.**  The  ward 
furniture  was  in  every  case  of  the  most  meagre  description,  being 
usually  confined  to  the  wooden  bedstead  with  tester  and  curtains 
and  the  wooden  box,  which  usually  served  the  double  purpose  of  a 
clothes  cupboard  and  seat.  In  Howard's  time  the  wooden  bedsteads 
were  in  many  hospitals  being  replaced  by  iron  ones,  while  the 
curtains  were  retained  till  far  on  in  the  present  century,  and  are  not 
yet  entirely  discarded. 

The  regulations  relating  to  hospital  dietaries  would  not  com- 
mend themselves  to  our  favour  at  the  present  day  as  applicable 
for  sick  people,  though  they  may  have  been  in  advance  of  the 
ordinary  requirements  by  which  the  food  of  the  populations  was 
regulated.  The  comparatively  low  price  of  butcher's  meat  and 
the  frequently  high  cost  of  bread,  account  for  the  larger  ration  of 
the  former  and  the  smaller  issue  of  the  latter  when  contrasted  with 
modem  usage.  From  Howard's  notes  we  learn  that  the  full  diet 
allowance  at  Bartholomew's  and  the  London  Hospital  consisted  of 
8  ozs.  of  dressed  meat  and  12  ozs.  of  bread,  while  for  middle  diet 
4  ozs.  of  meat  and  8  ozs.  of  bread  were  allowed  ;  to  this  was  added 
in  each  case  a  pint  of  broth,  which  was  simply  the  liquor  in  which 
the  meat  was  boiled,  and  an  equivalent  amount  of  milk  pottage  or 
water  gruel  for  breakfast  or  supper,  while  milk,  butter,  and  cheese 
were  allowed  for  special  diets.  An  old  table  of  the  diets  at 
St.  Thomas's  Hospital  in  use  long  before  Howard's  time,  gives  the 
following  allowances  for  the  most  generous  diet  of  the  period  for 
each  day  of  the  week.  It  may  be  premised  that  the  convalescent 
patients  had  three  meals  daily — breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper ;  that 
the  breakfast  consisted  of  a  diurnal  allowance  of  a  pint  of  water 
gruel,  and  the  supper  of  a  pint  of  broth,  while  each  person  was 
entitled  besides  to  a  daily  ration  of  12  ozs.  of  bread  and  2  pints  of 
beer: — 

Sunday  Half-a-pound  of  meat  when  dressed. 

Monday „  „ 

Tuesday 4  ozs.  of  butter  or  6  ozs.  of  cheese. 

Wednesday  ....  Half-a-pound  of  mutton  when  boiled. 

Thursday 4  ozs.  of  butter  or  6  ozs.  of  cheese. 

Friday    Half-a-pound  of  mutton  when  boiled. 

Saturday  4  ozs.  of  butter  or  6  ozs.  of  cheese. 

Tea  as  a  meal  did  not  come  into  general  use  till  the  present 
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century  was  considerably  advanced,  its  place  having  been  supplied 
with  gmel  and  pottage  occasionally  mixed  with  milk,  and  in  the 
Scotch  and  Irish  hospitals  with  oatmeal  porridge.  The  allowance 
of  beer  was  remarkable,  and  from  the  quantity  dealt  out  to  each 
person  (from  two  to  three  pints,  and  in  some  cases  as  much  as  two 
quarts)  it  may  be  charitably  assumed  that  it  was  less  potent  than 
the  beverage  of  modem  times ;  yet  the  brewery  was  considered  as 
necessary  an  adjunct  of  the  hospital  as  the  kitchen  or  laboratory, 
and  great  abuses  became  associated  with  it.  Next  to  a  patient's 
summary  dismissal,  no  punishment  appears  to  have  been  thought 
so  severe  as  that  which  deprived  the  delinquent  of  this  coveted 
ration,  and  the  old  regulations  refer  frequently  to  this  provision  of 
their  penal  code.  The  absence  of  all  vegetables  in  the  dietaries, 
though  their  exclusion  in  the  ordinary  food  of  the  poor  was 
habitual,  may  have  given  rise  to  occasional  instances  of  scurvy 
occurring  in  the  midst  of  hospital  practice,  but  we  have  no  positive 
information  on  the  subject. 

A  more  likely  cause  of  disease,  engendered  by  maladministra- 
tion, might  be  sought  for  in  the  neglect  of  cleanliness,  in  the  filthy 
habits  of  the  patients  and  in  the  absence  of  all  facilities  for 
personal  ablution.  The  frequent  references  in  Howard's  notes  to 
the  wooden  bedsteads,'  to  the  occurrence  of  itch  and  vermin  in  the 
wards,  and  to  annual  payments  for  the  periodical  destruction  of 
bugs,  all  indicate  a  condition  which  we  cannot  dissociate  from 
frequent  forms  of  skin  disease,  or  from  the  spread  of  such  dis- 
tempers as  have  their  origin  in  dirt,  or  find  in  it  a  fertile  matrix 
for  their  development.  When  we  add  to  this  the  fact,  that  diseases 
of  an  infectious  character,  and  of  a  dissimilar  origin,  were  uni- 
formly mixed  with  others  of  a  non-contagious  character,  we  cannot 
be  wrong  in  assuming  that  many  must  have  been  annually  sacri- 
ficed to  these  unwholesome  conditions.  Though  there  is  abundant 
proof  in  the  early  records  of  the  older  hospitals,  that  fever  and 
small  pox  were  seldom  absent  from  the  wards,  it  took  a  very  long 
time  to  convince  the  governing  bodies  of  the  propriety  of  isolating 
these  diseases  in  separate  hospitals,  or  even  in  separate  wards  of 
the  same  hospital.  Apart  from  the  lying-in  and  lock  hospitaLi, 
which  had  a  recognised  origin  apart  from  and  as  old  as  the  general 
hospitals,  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  foundation  for 
diseases  of  an  infectious  character  prior  to  the  establishment  of  the 
London  Small  Pox  Hospital  in  1746,  and  as  this  asylum  was  insti- 
tuted as  much  for  inoculation  purposes  as  for  small  pox,  its  influ- 
ence in  diminishing  mortality  in  the  general  hospitals  was  barely 
appreciable  during  at  least  the  first  half  century  of  its  existence. 
The  foundation  of  the  London  Fever  Hospital  dates  only  from 
1802,  and,  judging  from  our  modem  knowledge  of  fevers,  there  is 
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every  reason  to  believe  that  the  two  most  fatal  forms  of  the  malady 
— ^typhns  and  enteric — each  originating  from  well  defined  causes, 
were  never  absent  from  the  metropolis  prior  to  this  period,  yet  from 
the  comparatively  small  number  of  patients  treated  in  the  hospital 
(averaging  only  about  fifty  annually  during  the  first  ten  years,  with 
a  mortality  of  i6  per  cent.),  it  is  not  likely  that  the  new  institution 
modified  materially  the  death-rate  of  the  general  hospitals.  The 
&tal  effects  of  epidemics  were  far  more  felt  in  large  towns  out  of 
London,  where  they  taxed  to  the  utmost  the  limited  accommodation 
of  the  local  hospital,  and  necessitated  the  erection  of  additional 
buildings  for  the  reception  of  fever  and  small  pox.  In  Liverpool 
and  in  other  large  towns  in  England,  hospitals,  called  by  the  sin- 
gular  name  of  houses  of  recovery,  were  periodically  extemporised 
for  the  purpose,  and  at  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Dublin,  and  Belfast, 
temporary  and  in  some  cases  permanent  additions  were  made  to  the 
original  foundations,  until  the  limited  spaces  available  for  airing 
grounds  were  well  nigh  absorbed  in  attempts  to  grapple  with  these 
visitations  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  these  endeavours,  sanitary 
laws  were  very  often  lost  sight  of  in  the  desire  to  find  a  temporary 
refuge  for  the  sick.  We  have  fortunately  no  records  of  excessive 
crowding  in  English  hospitals  which  can  at  all  compare  with  the 
experience  of  the  H6tel  Dieu  at  Paris,  where,  in  the  year  1773,  we 
are  told  that  5,000  sick  were  brought  together  in  a  building  pos- 
sessing but  1,200  beds  (from  the  law  requiring  the  officials  to  admit 
every  applicant)  ;  but  we  have  ample  evidence  to  show  that  great 
dangers  arose  at  home  from  overcrowding  and  neglect  of  clean- 
liness and  ventilation.  Sir  John  Pringle,  in  his  work  on  the 
diseases  of  armies,  comments  on  these  evils  as  causing  increased 
mortality  in  military  hospitals  ;  and  Sir  Gilbert  Blane  relates  his 
experience  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  in  1782,  when  an  outbreak  of 
fever  carried  off  many  patients,  besides  officials  and  servants,  from 
a  neglect  of  sanitary  precautions,*  and  the  history  of  nearly  every 
hospital  is  interspersed  with  similar  revelations.  It  is  not  however 
easy  in  the  absence  of  strictly  accurate  data,  to  arrive  at  any  defi- 
nite conclusions  with  respect  to  the  influence  of  sanitation  or 
improved  methods  of  medical  treatment  on  hospital  mortality. 
Each  advocate  of  some  reigning  doctrine  takes  an  optimist  view  of 
its  virtues,  attributing  to  it  powers  which  were  merely  the  effect  of 
natural  laws,  and  while  one  attributes  the  small  mortality  noticed 
at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  to  the  general  adoption  of 
the  antdphlogistic  regimen  with  its  accompaniments  of  bleeding, 
purging,  and  low  diet,  another  ascribes  his  hospital  success  to  a 
stimulating  and  nourishing  regimen,  while  a  third  expatiates  on 
the  miraculous  virtues  of  cold  water  in  diminishing  the  fatality  of 

*  "  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactiona,"  vol.  i?. 
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fevers  and  acute  diseases  generally.  Even  Dr.  Blane'e  estimate  of 
the  improvement  in  the  health  of  St.  Tbomaa'a  Hospital  after 
some  alterations  had  been  effected  mvat  be  received  with  a  certain 
rf;serve,  an  dnring  virnlent  epidemics  it  is  not  nncommon  to  find 
domBHtice  in  the  best  arranged  hospitals  attacked  with  the  pre- 
vailing distemper,  while  if  the  qnotation  referred  to  be  compared 
with  the  results  a  few  years  afterwards  ia  the  mortality  taUe 
of  the  same  hospital,  the  death-rate  will  show  that  it  still  had  a 
tendency  to  increase,  notwith stoning  the  precautions  adopted. 
Bather  than  attempt  to  draw  inferences  from  misceUaueoos 
Ronrces,  I  will  content  myself  by  submitting  in  a  series  of  tables 
the  consecutive  death  histories  of  a  few  of  the  more  important 
institutions  of  the  conntry,  with  special  reference  to  those  with 
which  I  have  been  personally  connected,  and  without  losing  sight 
of  the  occasional  experience  of  other  establishments. 

The  first  hospital  to  which  I  would  refer  is  that  fonnded  by 
Thomas  Gny,  in  Sonthwark,  in  the  year  1723,  and  which  also 
happens  to  be  the  oldest  erection  of  its  kind  in  the  kingdom  which 
has  been  continuously  occupied  by  patients.  As  primarily  con- 
structed under  the  supervision  of  the  founder,  the  hospital  oonsisted 
of  two  quadrangles  connected  by  a  common  centre,  with  an  open 
colonnade  on  the  ground  floor,  at  each  end  of  which  were  placed 
staircases  communicating  with  the  male  and  female  divisions 
respectively.  The  ground  fioor  of  the  double  building  on  &  level 
with  the  colonnade  was  also  open,  and  was  intended  to  serve,  as 
it  did  for  many  years,  as  a  promenade  gronnd,  being  protected 
from  the  weather  by  the  exterior  main  walls  of  the  hospital,  so 


that  the  accommodation  for  wards  commenced  on  the  first  floOT, 
which  was  14  feet  above  the  ground  level.     There  were  thies 
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floors,  the  first  and  second  containing  each  four  wards,  shaped 
somewhat  in  the  form  of  the  letter  L,  and  the  third  or  attic 
floor  contained  two  only,  each  of  these  however  occupying  the 
three  sides  of  the  separate  quadrangles.  The  dimensions  of  the 
ordinary  wards  were  22  feet  wide  by  134  feet  in  length,  those  on 
the  first  floor  being  11  feet,  and  those  on  the  second  10  feet  in 
height.  The  central  portion  common  to  both  squares  was  also 
used  for  patients,  and  consisted  of  a  first  floor  oblong  room  60  feet 
by  22  feet,  which  for  many  years  was  used  as  a  chapel,  with  a 
ward  of  the  same  dimensions  on  the  floor  above,  as  depicted  in  the 
drawing.  The  entire  hospital  consequently  consisted  of  eleven 
wards,  eight  of  which  were  of  nearly  similar  dimensions,  one  of 
minor  size,  and  two  twice  the  length  of  the  ordinary  wards,  placed 
immediately  under  the  sloping  roof,  and  very  inferior  to  the  others 
in  point  of  width,  height,  and  internal  arran  gement.  All  the  wards 
were  liberally  furnished  with  windows  on  both  sides,  which  were 
hung  without  the  usual  appliance  of  sash  frames,  but  were  made 
to  open  readily  at  any  angle  by  means  of  levers  attached  to  each. 
The  wards  were  also  supplied  with  fireplaces  in  the  proportion  of 
three  to  each  ordinary  ward,  being  at  the  rate  of  one  fireplace  to 
every  twelve  patients.  The  water  supply  was  obtained  from  the 
Thames  at  London  Bridge,  being  pumped  by  horse-power  to  large 
leaden  cisterns,  still  to  be  seen  in  the  basement,  and  from  thence 
it  was  carried  in  buckets  to  the  separate  wards.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  rooms  placed  to  the  right  and  left  on  entrance,  and 
the  basement,  now  partly  used  as  a  coal  cellar,  very  little  provision 
was  made  for  administration,  nor  were  the  wards  furnished  with 
sanitary  appliances  of  any  kind.  The  building  was  substantially 
bnilt  of  brick,  without  the  slightest  attempt  at  adornment,  but 
as  may  be  gathered  from  the  description  there  were  numerous 
features  in  the  construction,  indicative  of  a  thoughtful  care  and 
foresight  on  the  part  of  the  founder  and  his  advisers  with  regard 
to  its  future  uses,  matters  which  have  too  often  been  lost  sight 
of  in  planning  buildings  of  a  much  later  date.  The  entire  cost 
of  the  erection  did  not  exceed  i4,ocx)/.,  a  very  small  sum  for  such 
an  extensive  foundation,  even  at  this  early  period,  and  as  it  was 
intended  to  accommodate  400  patients,  the  cost  of  each  bed  may 
have  been  calculated  at  the  incredibly  small  sum  of  35/.  But  at 
no  period  during  the  century  was  the  original  design  of  accom- 
modating the  proposed  number  of  patients  carried  out.  Had  it 
been  otherwise,  the  individual  space,  curtailed  as  it  was  with 
wooden  bedsteads  and  heavy  appendages  in  the  shape  of  testers 
and  ciirtains,  would  have  barely  amounted  to  8cx)  cubic  feet,  but 
we  learn  from  the  consecutive  series  of  returns  in  the  appendix, 
that  although   there  was  a  gradual  increase  in   the  number  of 
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admissions  through  Bnccessive  decades,  there  could    have    been 
little  attempt  at  overcrowding  until  nearly  the  end  of  the  centmy, 
when  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  ntilise  the  open  airing  space  on 
the  ground  level  betwixt  the  main  walls  of  the  building  for  ward 
purposes.     At  the  same  time,  in  order  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  time,  numerous  windows  formerly  made  to  open  were  built  up, 
making  more    head  room  for  beds,   while  additional   wings  for 
administrative  and  other  purposes  were  joined  on  to  the  oiig^inal 
structure,  obstructing  both  light  and  air,  and  materially  interfering 
with  the  simplicity  of  the  primitive  design.     No  really  permanent 
addition  was  made  for  the  accommodation  of  an  increased  number 
of  patients  till  the  year  1831,  when  in  consequence  of  a  new  bequest 
requiring  the  trustees  of  the  charity  to  find  room  for  an  additional 
hundred  patients  to  the  four  hundred  provided  for  by  the  original 
testator,  means  were  taken  to  utilise  a  number  of  old  houses  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  until  such  time  as  a  new  hospital  could  be  built. 
One  half  of  the  new  hospital,  on  which  much  care  and  money  were 
expended,  was  opened  in  1854,  and  the  remaining  wing  Wiaa  com- 
pleted in  the  year  1871,  at  which  penods  it  may  be  noticed  there 
were  considerable  accessions  to  the  usual  number  of  patients,  the 
available  beds  at  the  disposal  of  the  governors  on  the  occasion 
of  the  last  addition,  being  not  less  than  6jo.     It  is  necessary  to 
mention   these    details,   as   they  are  not   only  significant  of  the 
progress  of  other  hospitals,  but  tend  also  to  throw  light  on  the 
question  of  fluctuating  mortality  as  it  has  presented  itself  from 
time  to  time  at  Guy*s.     The  deaths  at  the  hospital,  as  was  noticed 
in  a  previous  table,  showed  a  high  rate  till  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  after  which  time,  notwithstanding  a  growing  addition  to  the 
relative  number  of  patients,  they  exhibited  a  tendency  to  diminish, 
and  during  the  closing  decade,  1790-1800,  the  percentage  mortality 
amounted  to   lO'z  on  the  total  admissions.     Howard  visited  the 
hospital  in  the  year  1788,  and  observes  in  his  notes  that  the  governors 
were  then  making  extensive  alterations  with  the  view  of  improv- 
ing its  sanitary  condition.     There  were  at  that  time  504  patients  in 
the  wards,  and  among  other  improvements  then  in  hand,  he  refers  to 
the  substitution  of  iron  bedsteads  for  the  wooden  ones,  which  had 
been  in  use  for  the  previous  seventy  years,  and  to  the  introduction  of 
waterclosets,  **  which  were  on  the  best  construction  and  not  in  the 
*'  least  offensive."      Besides    the    windows    already  referred    to, 
opening  outwards  and  inwards  by  means  of  lever  adjustments, 
Howard  writes  in  commendable  terms  of  a  system  of  ventilation  ha 
noticed,  by  which  the  foul  air  from  one  ward  was  drawn  ont  into 
the   chimney  of  the  ward  above   through   circular   openings  of 
considerable  width   in  the  ceilings.      This  ingenious  method  of 
extraction,  which  anticipated  that  afterwards  introdnoad  by  die 
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late  Dr.  Arnold,  appears  to  have  been  discontinued  from  some 
cause,  probably  from  the  inconveniences  arising  from  returning 
smoke,  which  have  proved  so  fatal  to  the  employment  of  similar 
oontrivances.  While  commenting  on  the  whole  rather  favourably 
than  otherwise  on  the  hospital  arrangements,  Howard  condemns 
the  wooden  bedsteads,  the  low  height  of  the  ceilings  of  the  upper 
wards,  and  exposes  numerous  abuses  which  had  crept  into  the 
domestic  management,  and  which  were  common  to  the  London  hos- 
pitals of  the  time.  By  the  end  of  the  century  most  of  the  improve- 
ments mentioned  were  completed,  and  although  there  is  no  evidence 
to  show  that  there  was  any  diminution  of  the  mortality  in  conse- 
quence, it  is  reasonable  to  infer  that  they  must  have  been  attended 
with  much  benefit  to  the  sick.  In  the  course  of  the  first  decade 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  deaths  after  diminishing  gradually 
from  the  year  1750,  again  showed  some  signs  of  increase,  apparently 
fix>m  the  admission  of  a  large  number  of  persons  suffering  from 
&tal  chest  complaints  and  from  numerous  accidents,  the  deaths 
from  the  latter  cause  having  risen  from  2  to  5  per  cent,  of  the 
relative  proportion  from  all  causes.  After  1810,  the  death-rate 
again  diminished  to  a  fraction  below  10  per  cent.,  where  it  remained 
till  greatly  increased  accommodation  was  provided  about  the  year 
1854,  when  it  fell  to  some  extent,  but  afterwards  rose  gradually  till 
it  reached  the  high  figure  characteristic  of  the  experience  of  the 
last  few  years.  The  accompanying  abstract  will  best  illustrate  these 
changes : — 

Mortelity 
per  100. 

From  1840  to  1850 9*7 

„         '60  „      *60 9-1 

„         '60  „      70 9-7 

70  „      76 10-6 


Mortalitj 
per  100. 

From  1800  to  1810 1 16 

'10  „      '20 99 

'20  „      '30 9*9 

„         '30  „      '40 9-8 


It  is  interesting  to  note  how  the  two  main  factors  which  had 
influenced  the  death-rate  since  the  foundation  of  the  hospital,  fever 
and  consumption,  still  continued  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  to  tell  on  the  gross  mortality.  Deaths  from  injury  were 
also  becoming  more  common,  and  as  the  century  advanced  they 
increased  from  5  per  cent,  of  the  total  deaths  in  the  term  referred 
to,  till  they  reached  16  per  cent,  in  the  septennial  period  1853-60, 
and  18  per  cent,  during  the  subsequent  interval  of  twelve  years  to 
1872,  1^  which  point  they  have  continued  to  remain.  The  deaths 
from  accidental  causes  are  however  partly  neutralised  by  the  almost 
total  disappearance  from  the  death  register  of  small  pox  and  syphilis. 
In  the  first  half  of  the  last  century,  judging  from  the  interval  from 
1732  to  1745,  deaths  from  small  pox  averaged  eight  a-year ;  towards 
the  latter  part  of  the  century,  from  1770  to  1780,  they  had  fallen  to 
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three  a-year,  and  dnring  the  decennial  period  from  1800  to  1810, 
there  appears  to  have  been  only  one  death  recorded  from  this  cause. 
That  syphilis  was  a  far  more  formidable  disease  in  the  hospitals  of 
the  past  than  it  is  at  present,  is  evident  from  the  prominent  position 
it  took  in  the  bills  of  mortality,  in  the  early  establishment  of  lock 
hospitals,  and  in  the  extensive  provision  made  for  its  treatment  in 
the  general  hospitals.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  disease  itself  does 
not  appear  to  have  had  any  very  appreciable  influence  on  the 
hospital  death-rate,  which  at  all  times  has  been  mainly  influenced 
by  those  organic  diseases  involving  the  vital  organs,  which  have 
continued  to  the  present  day  to  decimate  the  hospital  as  well  as 
the  general  population.  Apart  from  consumption  and  its  allies, 
there  was,  however,  another  cause  at  work,  increasing  periodically 
the  death-rate  of  this  as  well  as  of  every  large  hospital  intended 
for  general  purposes.  This  was  fever,  which,  in  an  endemic  or 
epidemic  form  was  never  absent  from  large  towns,  and  which 
contributed  more  largely  to  the  ordinary  death-rate  than  any  other 
group  of  diseases,  with  the  exception  of  those  comprised  under  chest 
affections  and  dropsies,  while  in  epidemic  years  it  greatly  out- 
stripped them.  Judged  by  the  standard  of  the  London  Fever 
Hospital,  where  the  admissions  have  been  registered  with  but  little 
intermission  since  1805,  the  death-rate  from  the  group  of  diseases 
comprised  under  the  general  term  of  fever,  has  fluctuated  from  9  to 
25I  per  cent,  according  to  the  type  of  the  epidemic,  and  the  expe- 
rience of  most  large  hospitals  will  confirm  the  truth  of  these 
remarkable  extremes.  From  the  annual  death  register  of  the  more 
important  causes  of  death  at  Guy's,  it  would  appear  that  the 
years  1741-42  contributed  a  larger  number  of  fatal  cases  of  fever 
than  any  others  in  the  series,  although  later  on  in  the  century  the 
deaths  from  the  same  cause  spread  over  any  given  number  of 
years  maintained  even  a  higher  relative  proportion  than  they  did  in 
the  first  half.  The  year  1741  was  a  season  when  typhus  fever,  after 
having  first  devastated  Ireland,  spread  with  great  virulence  in 
London,  and  continued  to  prevail  extensively  till  the  close  of  the 
following  year.*  Again,  nearing  the  end  of  the  century,  we  have 
records  of  another  fatal  epidemic  also  imported  from  Ireland, 
leaving  its  mark  on  the  mortality  returns  of  the  first  decade  of 
the  present  century,  and  which  was  probably  one  of  the  main 
causes  that  gave  rise  to  the  establishment  of  the  London  Fever 
Hospital.  As  new  hospitals  came  to  be  founded,  and  better  pro- 
vision made  for  the  poor  in  the  workhouse  infirmaries,  the  annual 
complement  of  fever  cases  in  the  London  hospitals  diminished,  while 
from  the  growth  of  the  population  in  other  large  towns,  which, 
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as  a  role,  were  limited  to  bat  one  hospital,  the  fever  cases,  especially 
in  sach  as  were  liable  to  recurrent  epidemics,  greatly  increased. 
This  accounts  partly  for  the  increase  of  mortality  during  the 
present  centnry  in  such  hospitals  as  those  situated  in  Manchester, 
Edinburgh,  and  Glasgow,  and  other  towns  where  fever  was  treated 
either  in  the  general  wards  or  in  separate  wards  of  the  respective 
hospitals.  1  give  in  illustration  of  this  fact,  the  returns,  during  two 
intervals  of  ten  years,  at  the  commencement  and  latter  half  of  the 
present  century,  of  the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  hospitals,  insti- 
tutions conducted  on  much  the  same  principles  and  subject  to  very 
similar  influences.  The  first  part  of  the  table  comprises  the  decade 
1808-17,  a  period  remarkably  free  from  epidemics  of  fever,  and 
is  taken  firom  Dr.  Bisset  Hawkin's  '* Medical  Statistics"  and 
*'  Buchanan's  History  of  the  Glasgow  Hospital,"  while  the  second 
includes  the  term  1866-75,  and  is  extracted  from  the  official 
reports: — 


Edinburgh  Bojal  Infirmary. 

Glasgow 

w  Boyal  Infirmary. 

Tnr. 

AdmiMions. 

DeathB.- 

MortaUty 
per  Cent. 

Admiuions. 

Deaths. 

Mortality 
per  Cent. 

loUo  .... 

1.787 

121 

6-7 

840 

59 

7-0 

uy .... 

1,646 

109 

6-6 

886 

43 

4-8 

*10.... 

i»854 

108 

5*8 

936 

52 

5*5 

'11 .... 

2,146 

121 

5-6 

826 

45 

5*4 

'12  .... 

2,018 

88 

4*3 

877 

47 

5-4 

'13... 

1.774 

96 

5*4 

1,022 

83 

8-1 

'14 .... 

1,884 

108 

5*7 

1,135 

102 

8-9 

'15  ... 

1,628 

111 

6-8 

«,340 

96 

7*1 

'16  ... 

1,75*8 

123 

6-8 

1,5" 

124 

8*2 

'17 .... 

2,2SO 

142 

6-3 

1,886 

136 

7*i 

1866.... 

4»97i 

590 

I2-0 

5,619 

661 

11-7 

'67 .... 

4431 

497 

11*2 

5,»oi 

542 

IO-6 

68 .... 

4»330 

494 

11-4 

5.314 

517 

9-7 

'69 . ... 

4»34» 

434 

lO'O 

6,119 

595 

9*7 

'70 .... 

4.385 

478 

io*8 

6,262 

556 

8-9 

'71 .... 

4.653 

486 

io*4 

6,540 

592 

9-0 

'72 .... 

4,410 

499 

11*3 

5,452 

641 

xi'7 

'73 .... 

4.383 

444 

lO'I 

5,377 

601 

in 

'74 .... 

4.<595 

427 

9*1 

5,269 

605 

11-4 

'76 .... 

4,661 

430 

9'a 

5,17* 

611 

11*8 

Note. — ^The  mean  death-rate  during  the  first  period  was  consequently  5*9  for 
the  Edinburgh,  and  6*9  for  the  Glasgow  Hospital,  while  in  the  more  recent 
decade,  it  has  preserred  an  average  of  10*5  per  cent,  in  both  institutions.  But 
apart  from  fcTor,  there  were  other  agencies  to  account  for  a  fluctuating  death- 
rate. 


It  was   stated  in  a  previous  page  that  this  somewhat  fitful 
mortality  was  to  be  explained  partly  by  the  relative  proportions 
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which  the  medical  bore  to  the  surgical  patients.     Until  the  com- 
mencemcnt  of  the  present  century  it  was  not  customary  to  make 
any  special  classification  of  diseases,  as  both  classes  were  treated 
in  common  in  the  same  wards,  but  from  the  records  in  my  posses- 
sion, I  have  been  able  to  compile  a  table  which  gives  the  annnal 
number  of  patients   discharged   and   who    died  in  the   separate 
departments  in  Ouy's  Hospital  from  the  year  1814  to  the  present 
time,  from  which  the  following  conclusions  are  obtained  : — During 
the  first  term  from  1814  to  1820,  the  proportion  of  surgical  cases 
was  nearly  twice  that  of  medical,  a  disparity  which  would  lead 
us  to  expect  a  smaller  general  death-rate  than  actually  existed; 
but  this  again  is  explained  by  the  very  high  mortality  which 
obtained  among  the  medical  cases  at  the  period,  reaching  as  it  did 
to  17*3  per  cent.,  a  proportion  nearly  as  high  as  any  average  that 
it  has  attained  since.     From  1820  to  1830  the  medical  patients 
increased  a  little,  but  not  to  a  very  appreciable  extent,  while  the 
death-rate   on  the  surgical  side  became  more  marked  from  an 
increasing  number  of  surgical  injuries  received  into  the  wards.     A 
corresponding  fatality  continued  on  the  surgical  side  thronghont 
the  two  subsequent  decades,  when  it  was  checked  by  an  extension 
of  the  ophthalmic  department,  which  was  instrumental  in  reducing 
it  from  an  average  of  6*5  to  5*3  per  cent,  in  the  course  of  the 
decennium  terminating  1860.     In  the  next  interval  of  ten  years  it 
rose  slightly  in   consequence  of  a  diminished  accommodation  for 
syphilitic  cases,  and  from  1870  till  the  present  time  it  has  main- 
tained the  high  figure  formerly  quoted  as  the  average  death-rate 
prior  to  1850.     The  high  and  increasing  hospital  mortality  of  recent 
years  which  has  been  felt  in  the  chief  metropolitan  institutions,  will 
no  doubt  be  attributed  to  the  graver  character  of  the  maladies 
received,  but  it  is  gradually  assuming  proportions  which  deserve 
the  most  serious  consideration.     It  is  proverbially  remarked  that 
the  hospital  which  confers  the  largest  amount  of  benefit  on  the  com- 
munity is  that  in  which  the  death-rate  is  found  to  be  the  highest, 
but  such  an  admission,  if  true,  and  if  acted  upon  to  the  extent  of 
admitting  none  but  critical  and  incurable  afiections,  would  rob  the 
hospital  of  half  its  value,  and  paralyse  all  efforts  of  medical  skill  in 
the  shape  of  prevention.     On  the  other  hand,  if  the  most  pressing 
claims  of  the  sick  in  an  advanced  stage  of  disease  are  disregarded, 
and  preference  is  given  to  such  as  are  recommended  by  supporters 
of  the  particular  institution,  who  for  the  most  part  are  strangers  to 
the  more  urgent  needs  of  the  many,  much  injury  may  be  inflicted 
on  the  sick  poor,  and  on  the  objects  which  the  hospital  was  purposed 
to  fulfil.     That  a  more  generous  spirit  prevails  among  the  hospital 
supporting  community  than  was    formerly  the   case,  ia  I  think 
evident,  in  London  especially,  from  the  gpraver  chancier  of  the 
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admitted  to  tlie  general  hospitals,  and  which  for  the  mosfc  part  are 
left  to  the  selection  of  the  resident  medical  stafE.  The  accompany- 
ing abstract  from  the  mortality  tables,  will  illustrate  the  growing 
death-rate  of  four  of  the  chief  hospitals  from  the  middle  of  the 
present  century : — 


Mortality  per  Cent. 

Bartltnlomew't. 

Guy't. 

St.  Thonias't. 

The  London. 

1860  to  1860 

8-5 
10*7 

9*9 

91 

97 

10-6 

7*5 
10*8 

12-15 

7*9 

*60  „     70 

70  „     76 

10-3 
11-6 

Had  there  been  any  material  alteration  in  the  complement  of 
beds  allotted  to  medical  in  contradistinction  to  surgical  purposes 
in  the  three  hospitals  first  on  the  list,  the  increasing  mortality 
might  have  been  readily  explained,  but  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  such  has  been  the  case.  The  London  Hospital  occu- 
pies a  more  exceptional  position.  For  very  many  years  it  had  the 
character,  and  to  some  extent  still  retains  it,  of  being  the  greatest 
surgical  hospital  of  the  metropolis,  and  placed  alone  in  the  east  of 
London,  it  wa«  soon  surrounded  by  a  rapidly  growing  population 
of  a  necessitous  character,  whose  wants  it  felt  bound  to  supply. 
Within  the  last  twenty  years  its  mortality  was  remarkably  low, 
ranging  from  5  to  7  per  cent,  of  the  cases  admitted,  and  attributable 
mainly  to  the  accidents  and  surgical  operations.  I  have  not  been 
able  to  trace  back  the  distinction  betwixt  medical  and  surgical 
cases  at  this  hospital  further  than  1863,  but  at  this  time  the  pro- 
portion of  the  former  to  the  latter  was  as  one  to  three,  while  in  the 
last  few  years  the  numbers  approximate  the  proportions  observed 
at  the  other  hospitals  named,  while  the  mortality  has  risen  from  7 
to  12  per  cent.  In  all  large  hospitals  we  find  that  from  one- half  to 
three-fourths  of  the  deaths  in  the  surgical  departmeut  are  due  to 
accidents,  and  as  such  are  freely  admitted,  since  no  provision  is 
made  by  legislative  enactment  to  treat  them  elsewhere ;  they  are 
likely  to  become  a  growing  source  of  hospital  mortality.  The 
ordinaiy  death-rate  of  surgical  cases  as  deduced  from  the  tables, 
ranges  from  5  to  7  per  cent.,  with  a  tendency  to  increase,  though 
the  increase  is  not  very  decided,  and  occasionally  circumstances 
intervene  to  raise  it  higher  in  one  year  or  series  of  years.  If  we 
deduct  the  deaths  from  accident  from  the  total  derived  from  surgical 
case«,  we  find  invariably  but  a  small  percentage  left  for  other  sur- 
gical maladies.  In  the  Glasgow  Hospital,  for  example,  during  the 
past  five  years,  the  deaths  in  the  sorgical  wards  amounted  to  1,057, 
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of  which  686  were  due  to  violence,  making  the  mortality  in  the 
department  8  per  cent.,  while  that  of  the  non-accident  cases  averaged 
little  more  than  5  per  cent.  Again,  at  Guy's,  during  the  past 
seven  years,  deaths  from  accidents  amounted  to  616  out  of  a  total 
of  984,  thereby  reducing  the  death-rate,  if  we  omit  the  accidents, 
from  an  average  of  6*5  to  a  mean  of  4*3  per  cent.  But  irrespective 
of  accidents,  there  are  occasionally  causes  at  work  in  numerous 
hospitals  which  have  contributed  in  times  past  and  present  to 
increase  the  general  surgical  mortality.  The  fame  of  the  hospital, 
the  reputation,  individual  or  collective  of  its  staff,  on  account  of 
diseases  necessitating  hazardous  operations,  however  successful 
these  may  be  in  the  abstract,  all  tend  to  increase  the  ordinary  death- 
rate.  Thus  at  Guy's,  during  the  last  twenty-one  years,  there  has 
been  a  growing  increase  in  the  mortality  from  operations,  which  if 
measured  by  septennial  periods  would  be  represented  by  an  annual 
average  of  thirty-eight  deaths  for  the  first  period,  forty-five  for  the 
second,  and  seventy-two  for  the  third,  and  it  would  be  easy  to 
trace  the  fatal  results  to  causes  which  had  but  a  feeble  existence 
before.  Another  reason,  though  not  a  common  one,  to  account  for 
an  increased  surgical  mortality,  arises  from  some  special  provision 
being  made  for  the  permanent  residence  of  patients  with  incurable 
disease  in  an  advanced  stage.  Such  a  condition  exists  at  the 
Middlesex  Hospital,  where  a  ward  is  appropriated  for  cancer  cases, 
and  which  has  the  effect  of  raising  the  surgical  mortality  from  4*8 
to  9*3  per  cent.*  On  the  other  hand,  notwithstanding  a  prepon- 
derance of  accidents  and  surgical  operations,  supplemented  by  a 
contingent  of  incurables,  there  may  exist  in  the  same  hospital 
special  departments  in  which  deaths  are  so  little  liable  to  occur 
that  an  otherwise  heavy  mortality  is  reduced  to  a  comparatively 
light  one.  The  exclusion  of  venereal  diseases  alone  from  the  returns 
of  the  last  ten  years  at  Bartholomew's,  would  have  the  effect  of 
increasing  the  small  surgical  mortality  of  the  hospital  from  4*3  to 
5*6  per  cent.,  and  the  rejection  of  the  ophthalmic  cases  would  reduce 
it  still  further.  At  Guy's,  where  accommodation  is  provided  for 
fifty  ophthalmic  and  forty  venereal  cases,  the  morality  among 
surgical  cases  maintains  an  average  latterly  of  6  per  cent.,  but  if 
these  patients  were  excluded  from  the  calculation,  the  death-rate 
would  increase  to  an  average  of  8  per  cent.,  which  is  a  singularly 
high  one  for  surgical  patients. 

Another  circumstance  influencing  the  mortality  in  all  general 
hospitals,  may  be  sought  for  in  the  proportion  of  beds  allotted  to 
the  separate  sexes.  We  have  the  authority  of  the  Registrar- 
General  for  stating  that  double  the  number  of  deaths  ooenr  among 

*  Beport  of  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  1874w 
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the  male  sex  in  hospitals  than  take  place  among  females,  and  it  is 
a  well-known  fact  that  this  disproportion  cannot  be  accounted  for 
by  any  great  difference  that  exists  in  the  accommodation  provided 
for  the  separate  sexes.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  in  the 
surgical  department  of  every  large  hospital  there  is  a  considerable 
preponderance  of  beds  for  men  in  consequence  of  their  greater 
liability  to  accidents,  and  as  has  been  noticed,  deaths  from  these 
causes  are  far  more  numerous  than  deaths  from  other  surgical 
complainta.  In  the  medical  division  again,  though  the  accom- 
modation for  the  sexes  has  been  more  nearly  equalised  in  recent 
years,  the  more  serious  ailments  of  the  male  patients  tell  with 
greater  force  on  the  death-rate,  than  the  diseases  of  women.  In 
St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  during  the  most  recent  epoch  referred  to 
in  the  tables,  male  patients  treated  in  the  medical  wards  suffered 
from  a  death-rate  of  21*5  per  cent.;  while  women  suffered  in 
the  less  proportion  of  12  per  cent. ;  and  at  Guy's,  during  the  same 
interval,  among  a  corresponding  class  of  patients,  the  death-rate 
among  the  male  sex  amounted  to  20*4,  and  among  females  to  11*4. 
From  the  records  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  we  possess  the  follow- 
ing data  bearing  on  the  question  of  sexual  mortality,  and  extending 
back  nearly  a  century  : — 


Deatlis  per  100  Admissions. 

Mule. 

Female. 

Total. 

1786  to  1790 

7-54 
8-45 

6-38 
6-88 

9-31 

8-55 

11*14 
14*30 

6-62 
6-98 
5-65 
6-31 
6-73 
6-64 
10-87 
9-47 

7-25 
7'97 

6-45 
6-36 

8-42 

7-76 

'90  „  1800 

1800  „     '10 

'10  M      *20 

'30  „      '40 

'50  ,.      '60 

WV       1,                    w 

'60  „      *70 

ii'3^ 
12*15 

^^^^  it       '  ^^ • 

'70  ..     '76 

It  is  noticeable  that  up  to  the  year  1840  the  number  of  male 
admissions  to  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  were  twice  as  many  as  the 
female,  after  which  the  latter  increased  by  degrees  until  the 
relative  numbers  began  to  approximate,  the  mortality  at  the  same 
time  increasing  in  both  sexes.  The  subject  of  sexual  mortality 
may  be  still  farther  illustrated  by  the  experience  of  Guy's, 
Bartholomew's,  and  the  Glasgow  Hospital,  though  the  figures  are 
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for   a  more  recent  period;    they,    bowever,   distinguish  betwixt 
the  medical  and  surgical  cases  : — 


Mortality  per  Cent.,  Medical. 

Mortality  per  Cent,  SnrgicaL 

Males. 

Feroalei. 

Males. 

Females. 

Bartholomew' 9 — 
1842  to  1852 

• 
• 

• 
• 

15-6 
»9'i 

i8-6 
19*4 

10-0 
13-6 

121 
12*4 
12-9 

S'S 
6'o 

5'9 
7*4 

6*8 

70  „     76 

1854  to  1860 

41 
4*2 

'60  „     70 

70  „     76 

4*8 
4-8 

MortMlity  per 
Cent.,  Medical. 

Mortality  per 
Cent.,  Surgical. 

MorUlity 
per  Cent.,  Fever. 

Mortality  per 
Ceut..  Small  Poz. 

Mulei. 

Females. 

Malra. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Glasgow    Royal  In- 
firmary 

1866  to  1871  

71  „     '76  

12-4 

14-6 

10*1 
137 

6-8 
8-6 

61 
6-8 

15*9 
13-3 

11-3 
91 

".•4 
15*3 

8*3 
8-6 

Though  there  is  an  appreciable  increase  in  the  mortality  during 
the  short  periods  referred  to  in  the  Glasgow  returns,  there  is  not 
that  disparity  in  the  death-rate  betwixt  the  sexes  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  see  in  the  LondoD  hospitals.  This  arises  from  the  graver 
character  of  the  female  complaints  received  into  the  Scotch  hospital, 
when  compared  with  such  as  are  admitted  freely  to  London 
hospitals,  and  it  is  only  when  we  come  to  examine  the  mortality  of 
the  fever  cases  that  we  again  recognise  the  difference.  This  fact, 
already  illustrated  by  the  experience  of  the  last  ten  years,  is  more 
fully  borne  out  by  the  following  returns,  embracing  an  interval  of 
four  years,  1844-47,  when  one  of  the  greatest  epidemics  of  modem 
times  visited  Glasgow  and  decimated  the  population.  At  this 
period  there  were  no  special  distinctions  made  in  the  official  reports 
of  the  hospital  betwixt  medical  and  surgical  cases,  but  the  male 
and  female  deaths  were  carefully  distinguished,  and  those  caused 
by  fever  were  kept  apart  from  the  ordinary  deaths.  The  mean 
death-rate  from  fever,  or  rather  among  all  the  patients  received 
into  the  fever  department,  amounted  to  14*8,  while  that  of  the 
ordinary  medical  and  surgical  cases  was  11*2  per  cent,  of  the 
admissions : — 
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Tears. 

Medicit  and 
Surgical  Caacfl. 

Death!. 

Fever  Caaes. 

Dmihi. 

Male*. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

1844 

1.134 

1,729 
1,561 

776 

902 

1,018 

822 

>3i 

134 
177 
228 

66 
100 
100 
114 

769 
300 

933 
1,771 

699 
235 

867 
2,453 

82 

47 
109 

<;o8 

61 

'i5 

28 

•46 

98 

'47 

296 

While  the  mean  mortality  among  males  in  the  general  depart- 
ment amounted  to  11*10  per  cent.,  and  that  of  females  to  10*8,  the 
death-rate  in  the  fever  division  among  the  former  class  maintained 
an  average  of  15*6,  and  among  women  11*3  per  cent.  The 
mortality  from  fever  at  this  hospital  has  undergone  extreme 
Tariations,  sometimes  marking  an  average  as  low  as  10  per  cent., 
and  oocasionally  rising  to  1 5  per  cent.,  bnt  there  is  no  instance  of 
its  approaching  the  high  figure  which  it  attained  at  the  London 
Fever  Hospital,  particularly  in  the  years  1837-39,  when  it  had  an 
average  range  of  from  23  to  25  per  cent. 

The  questions  whether  the  segregation  of  the  fever  stricken  in 
separate  hospitals,  their  being  mixed  with  others  in  wards  appro- 
priated for  ordinary  diseases,  or  their  isolation  in  their  own  homes, 
have  been  frequently  discussed  in  relation  to  the  mortality  accom- 
panying the  disease.  It  is  now  generally  recognised  that  during  the 
prevalence  of  epidemics  in  large  towns,  there  is  a  positive  necessity 
for  finding  separate  accommodation  for  the  disease  in  hospitals  spe- 
cially set  apart  for  the  purpose,  but  it  is  still  very  doubtful  whether 
the  concentration  of  a  large  number  of  persons  suffering  from 
similar  maladies  has  not  an  evil  influence  in  intensifying  the  viru- 
lence of  the  disease.  It  is  held  by  many,  and  the  practice  is  not  yet 
abciudoned  in  many  hospitals,  that  by  placing  one  or  two  patients 
suffering  from  fever  in  a  large  ward  with  ordinary  diseases,  their 
chances  of  recovery  are  strengthened,  and  that  the  dangers  from 
contagion  are  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Whether  this  is  capable 
of  proof  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  manifest  advantages  to  be 
gained  by  a  thorough  freedom  of  ventilation  in  fever  wards,  and  as 
the  subject  is  closely  connected  with  the  points  at  issue,  I  may  be 
allowed  to  refer  to  a  personal  reminiscence  in  connection  with  the 
epidemic  in  Glasgow  already  referred  to.  The  fever  hospital  of  the 
city  is  a  branch  of  the  general  hospital,  situated  within  its  grounds, 
and  up  to  the  period  mentioned  it  had  been  found  adequate  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  population,  but  in  consequence  of  the 
extensive  prevalence  of  this  particular  epidemic,  the  hospital  autho- 
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rities  found  it  necessary  to  erect  with  great  despatch  in  the  airing 
ground  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  a  couple  of  wooden  sheds  capable 
of  holding  200  additional  patients.     These  viewed  in  the  light  of 
modern  notions  were  miserable  creations  for  the  reception  of  the 
sick.     One  contained  two  rows  of  beds,  and  the  other  four  rows,  the 
latter  being  divided  by  a  wooden  partition  about  6  feet  high  down 
the  centre,  against  which  the  heads  of  the  beds  rested.     The  wards 
were  limited  to  one  floor,  raised  about  a  foot  from  the  ground,  and 
were  open  to  the  roof,  which  had  been  expeditiously  covered  over 
with  a  species  of  asphalted  canvas,  which,  however,  was  not  proof 
against  successive  inroads  of  snow  and  rain.     In  consequence  of 
the  building  being  only  intended  to  do  duty  for  a  season,  very  little 
regard  was  paid  to  its  durability,  and  natural  ventilation  triumphed 
over  art,  as  the  wind  at  times  blew  through  the  interstices  of  the 
wooden  framework  with  the  force  of  a  moderate  gale.     This  was  all 
very  well  in  summer,  but  as  winter  approached  the  necessity  for 
warming  the  building  became  indispensable,  and  some  large  chauffers 
were  placed  at  intervals  along  the  centre,  where  chimneys,  which 
were  chiefly  remarkable  for  their  persistent  refusal  to  carry  off  the 
smoke,  had  been  hastily  extemporised,  but  not  before  the  cold  had 
become  so  intense  as  readily  to  freeze  water  which  had  been  spilt 
cai'elessly  on  the  floors.     And  yet,  in  spite  of  these  numerous  short- 
comings, the  mortality  among  the  patients  admitted  to  the  sheds 
was  less  than  in  the  spacious  hospital  adjoining,  fitted  as  it  was  with 
every  ordinary  requirement,  and  where  an  agreeable  temperature 
was  maintained  by  a  system  of  heated  air  in  the  coldest  weather. 
Dr.  Paterson,  who  was  then  one  of  the  physicians  of  the  Edinburgh 
Royal  Infirmary,  relates  a  similar  experience  with  regard  to  the 
same  epidemic*     Here  at  Edinburgh,  the  experiment,  if  by  such  a 
name  it  could  be  called,  went  a  step  further,  as  in  addition  to 
wooden  sheds,  it  was  found  requisite  to  have  canvas  tents  pitched 
on  the  hospital  "green,"  into  which  the  sick  were  drafted  after  the 
other  accommodation  was  exhausted.     In  analysing  the  results  of 
his  practice.  Dr.  Paterson  found  that  in  the  hospital  wards  saturated 
for  a  century  with  the  emanations  of  the  fever  stricken,  the  death- 
rate  amounted   to   15   per  cent,  for  males,  and    10  per  cent,  for 
females;   in  the  temporary  wooden  structures  tg  12  per  cent,  for 
males,  and  7  per  cent,  for  females ;  while  in  the  tents  it  did  not 
reach  a  higher  figure  than  5  per  cent,  over  the  combined  sexes. 
To  follow  up  the  comparison,  a  physician  engaged  in   extensive 
district  work  among  the  poor  of  Glasgow  during  the  prevalence  of 
the  same  epidemic,  went  so  far  as  to  argue  that  the  patients  who 
were  treated  at  their  own  miserable  homes,  had  better  prospects  of 
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reooverj  than  those  received  into  the  fever  asjlnms ;  that  whereas 
the  hospital  mortality  ranged  from  12  to  1 8  per  cent,  of  those 
received  into  it,  the  death-rate  of  the  patients  visited  hy  the  parish 
Burgeons  attached  to  various  districts  of  the  city,  ranged  only  from 
5  to  10  per  cent,  daring  the  different  phases  of  the  epidemic.  It 
18  impossible  to  reconcile  these  separate  influences,  but  we  have 
good  ground  for  believing,  that  patients  suffering  from  contagious 
fever  have  better  chances  of  recovery  in  an  outhouse  or  other  hastily 
contrived  building,  than  in  the  best  appointed  hospital  when  it  is 
injudiciously  crowded.* 

The  experience  of  the  Glasgow  Hospital  has  been  carefully 
tabulated  in  the  annual  reports  of  its  managing  body,  from  its 
foundation  to  the  present  time,  and  as  it  has  increased  at  a  pro- 
gressive pace  with  the  wealth  and  population  of  the  city,  its  history 
may  be  looked  upon  as  typical  of  that  of  the  general  hospital, 
founded  to  meet  all  the  requirements  of  a  manufacturing  popula- 
tion. At  the  date  of  its  establishment  in  1795,  the  population  of 
Glasgow  was  estimated  at  7 1  ,cxx5,  and  up  to  the  end  of  the  century 
the  death-rate  among  the  patients  received  into  the  Royal  Infirmary, 
by  which  name  it  is  best  known,  did  not  exceed  5*8  per  cent.  By 
the  end  of  the  first  decade  of  the  present  century,  the  population 
having  increased  in  the  interval  to  84,000,  the  mortality  had  reached 
6*2  per  cent. ;  it  then  rose  to  77  per  cent,  on  an  average  of  the  ten 
years  1810-20,  the  population  in  the  meanwhile  increasing  to 
101,000,  while  in  the  following  decennium  1820-30,  it  had  risen  to 
9*1  per  cent.  Since  1830,  and  to  a  less  extent  before  this  era,  the 
dty  has  been  visited  by  some  destructive  epidemics,  including 
fever,  small  pox,  and  cholera,  which  have  materially  disturbed  the 
normal  death-rate,  but  independent  of  these  causes,  there  is  noticed 
the  same  progressive  tendency,  the  mortality  during  the  last  five 
years  having  reached  an  average  of  10*9  per  cent.,  the  population  in 
the  meanwhile  approaching  half  a  million. 

It  would  follow  from  the  facts  previously  narrated,  that  there 
is  no  definite  law  further  than  habitual  custom,  by  which  the 
accommodation  in  any  hospital  is  regulated.  Nearly  all  permit 
more  or  less  expansion  when  pressure  of  a  particular  kind  is  forced 
on  them,  while  each  preserves  some  special  character  depending  on 
numerous  causes,  the  chief  of  which  are  the  design  of  original 
foundation,  the  nature  of  the  medical  organisation,  and  their  affilia- 
tion or  otherwise  with  a  medical  school.  We  may  add  to  this  that, 
until  the  time  arrived  when  it  was  found  absolutely  necessary  to 
exclude  from  hospital  privileges  vast  numbers  suffering  from  trivial 
ailments,  the  hospital  mortality  was  comparatively  small,  that  with 

•  "  Rtfsnlts  of  Pevcr  in  Glasgow  Hospitals  and  Out-door  Practice  Contrasted." 
James  Adams,  M.D. 
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the  increase  of  popnlation,  the  progress  of  arts  and  mannfactmet, 
together  with  facilities  for  locomotion,  the  demands  on  the  charities 
multiplied,  and  involved  a  more  suitable  selection  of  cases  which, 
being  critical  and  urgent,  were  attended  with  a  corresponding 
increase  in  the  death-rate. 

We  will  now  proceed  with  the  inquiry  which  prima  facie  might 
be  expected  to  throw  much  light  on  the  past  and  present  mortality 
of  hospitals,  namely,  the  death-rate  of  such  diseases  as  are  usually 
encountered  in  hospital  practice.  I  have  already  referred  to  fever 
as  affording  us  very  insecure  data  of  comparison,  and  the  same 
insecurity  extends  to  the  nomenclature  of  diseases  generally.  The 
older  writers  had  also  a  habit  of  lumping  together  under  the  same 
headings  disorders  of  a  totally  different  organic  character ;  but  from 
such  data  as  we  possess,  I  will  endeavour  to  select  some  special 
diseases  that  may  be  thought  susceptible  of  comparison.  The  first 
series  to  which  I  would  refer  are  from  the  records  of  Sir  GHlbert 
BIane*s  practice  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  during  twelve  years  from 
1783  to  1795,  comprising  nearly  2,300  such  cases  as  were  likely  to 
fall  under  the  notice  of  a  physician  at  the  period : — 


Continued  ferer 

Intermittent  fever 

Pulmonary  coneumption 

Bowel  complaints  

Scarlet  fever  

Small  pox    

Erysipelas  

Dropsy     

Diseases  of  women    

Venereal  disease 


Cured. 


493 

3i> 
264 

3 

^9 
18 

203 

202 


Died. 


69 

7 

70 
38 

2 
12 

1 
77 
18 

8 


Mortalitj  per  Ceut. 


12*2 

17-9 
12-5 
40*0 
29-2 

5*3 

27-5 

6-5 

14 


In  addition  to  the  ahove,  Dr.  Blane  refers  thirty  deaths  to  what 
he  terms  obscure,  anomalous,  and  complicated  affections.  The 
general  death-rate  at  St.  Thomas's  at  this  period  ranged  from  7  to 
8  per  cent.,  while  at  Guy's,  with  a  smaller  number  of  suigical 
cases,  it  was  a  fraction  more  than  10  per  cent.  From  tables  in  the 
appendix,  we  gather  that  the  deaths  in  Gkiy's,  from  a  very  early 
period  of  the  same  century,  were  due  to  very  similar  causes,  while 
in  the  course  of  the  present  century  seyeral  of  these  diseases  have 
almost  entirely  disappeared  fron  the  death  register,  and  their 
place  has  been  usurped  by  others  of  an  equally  fatal  tendency. 
Dr.  Moses  Bachanan,  in  a  history  of  the  Glasgow  Boyal  Infirmary^ 
furnishes  a  consecutive  b'st  of  the  diseases  treated  in  that  inatitii^ 
tion  from  its  origin  till  the  year  1831,  from  which  the  following 
abstract  has  been  made  to  show  the  comparatiye  frequency  of  the 
causes  most  likely  to  contribute   to  the  mortaUfy.      With  the 
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exception  of  the  three  years  1829-32,  we  have,  however,  no  special 
record  of  the  deaths  from  these  affections : — 


1794  to  1800. 
1800  „     '10. 

•10  „     '20. 

'20  „     '80. 


Consoraption. 

Dropsy. 

Fcrer. 

Accidents. 

50 

108 

3*7 

126 

284 

289 

810 

467 

496 

605 

3»700 

932 

469 

597 

6,868 

1,877 

From  the  experience  of  the  three  years  referred  to,  we  have  the 
following  resnlts  illustrating  the  death-rate  in  some  of  the  more 
important  medical  and  surgical  affections : — 


Mortality  per  Cent. 


Accidents    

Gonsumption 

Dropsiefl 

Dysentery  

Peritonitii  

Tetanus   

Diseased  joints  

Paralysis     

Fevers  

Heart  disease 

Inflammation  of  lungs 

Herniotomy    

Bheumatism  

Small  pox    

Lithotomy  


It  may  be  interesting  to  compare  this  table  with  others 
collected  from  the  same  hospital  at  separate  intervals  of  a  snb- 
Beqoent  date,  and  for  this  parpose  I  will  add  two  qninqaennial 
periods,  from  1844  to  1849,  and  from  1871  to  1876,  limiting  the 
diseases  to  four  typical  affections,  and  the  surgical  affections  to 
two  important  operations  and  to  accidents  : — 


1829-32. 

1844-49. 

1871-76. 

Mortality 
per  Cent. 

Cases. 

Deaths 

MorUhty 
perCeut. 

Cases. 

Deaths. 

Mortality 
percent. 

Consumption 

Pneumonia 

Bheumatism  

Ferer  

Accidents    

Herniotomy    

lithotomy  

34-8 
6-8 

"•4 

9*9 
11-6 

50-0 
i3'3 

431 

141 

484 

10,622 

2,182 

14 

80 

186 

38 

9 

1,839 

272 

6 

8 

43-1 
26*9 

1-8 

>7'3 
12-4 

42*8 

lO'O 

1,526 

636 

654 

2.359 

5,389 

73 

89 

460 
154 

11 
176 
686 

36 
4 

30-1 

24-2 

1-6 

7-4 
11-4 

49'7 

IO-2 
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But  I  doubt  whether  much  can  be  made  of  this  table  that  will 
throw  light  on  the  question  of  past  and  present  mortality.  Setting 
aside  fever  and  its  changing  types,  and  consumption,  which  showed 
a  much  larger  death-rate  during  1844-49  than  at  other  periods, 
and  which  doubtless  was  due  to  the  bulk  of  the  accommodation 
being  absorbed  by  fever,  the  only  malady  which  shows  a  marked 
disparity  in  its  results  is  pneumonia,  which  seems  to  have  attained 
a  low  death-rate,  amounting  only  to  6*8  per  cent.,  in  the  first 
period.  It  is  impossible  to  account  for  this  discrepancy,  which  may 
as  likely  as  not  be  due  to  some  error  in  the  diagnosis  or  registration. 
Similar  errors  are  not  so  likely  to  have  occurred  with  regard  to 
important  surgical  operations  and  their  results,  and  in  connection 
with  this  hospital  we  have  uninterrupted  returns  from  its  com- 
mencement to  the  present  time  of  the  results  of  amputations  of 
limbs,  a  subject  which  is  often  referred  to  as  a  test  of  the 
healthiness  or  otherwise  of  a  hospital.  I  will  give  these  from 
official  soarces  in  the  following  table,  compiled  from  the  statistics 
already  published.*  To  avoid  error  in  instituting  comparisons,  all 
the  cases  tabulated  have  been  confined  to  amputations  which  have 
been  made  through  the  shafts  of  the  bones  alone,  and  those 
operations  which  have  involved  the  loss  of  more  than  one  limb 
have  been  purposely  excluded  : — 


1795-1838. 

1839-49. 

1849-74. 

Glasgow 
Hospitfd. 

Cases. 

Deaths. 

Morta- 
lity per 
Ceut. 

Cases. 

Deaths. 

Morta- 
lity per 
Cent. 

Cases. 

Deaths. 

Morta- 

Utrper 

dent. 

Amputation 

of- 
Arm     

Forearm  ... 

Thigh  

L©flr  

23 

12 
22 

11 

11 
15 

47*8 

91*6 
68-1 

49 

35 
32 
53 

15 

4 

21 

22 

30*6 
II-4 

41-5 

»34 
112 

118 

109 

46 
18 
63 
49 

33"5 
II-6 

5*'5 
44*9 

"*'*'o  

72 

37 

5»-3 

169 

62 

36-6 

473 

170 

35*8 

There  is  here  a  decided  improvement  in  the  last  two  intervals 
when  compared  with  the  first,  and  a  slight  improvement  in  the  last 
intei^val  when  compared  with  the  second.  Numerous  circumstances 
may  combine  to  render  results  of  amputation  very  different  in  one 
hospital  when  compared  with  another,  but  as  we  are  dealing  now 
only  with  the  gross  returns,  it  is  not  essential  that  we  should 
further  particularise  details.  For  comparison  with  the  above,  we 
will  now  take  the  returns  of  the  Edinburgh  Hospital,  which  is  of 

•  "Medical  Gazette/'  vol.  xxir ;  "  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Soxgioal  JonniaV 
No.  181 ;  "  Glasgow  Medical  Journal,"  1874.     Dr.  Thomai. 
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dder  date  considerably  than  tliat  of  Glasgow ;  and  it  may  be 
noticed  that  primary  ampntations,  or  snch  as  are  necessitated  from 
injnry  to  life  and  limb,  are  more  freqaent  in  Glasgow  than  in 
Edinburgh.  The  returns  are  for  a  term  of  years  of  comparatively 
recent  date,  being  limited  to  the  ten  years  1859-68  : — 


Edinbaifli  HoqtiUl  * 

Casei. 

Deaths. 

Mortality  per  Cent. 

Amputation  of  arm    

28 

58 
199 

86 

15 
12 
96 
88 

53*5 

20*6 

48-2 

44*  I 

„            forearm 

..            thieh 

,,            Jeff 

•  « 


Edinburgh  Medical  Journal/' 


This  exhibits  an  average  mortality  over  all  amounting  to  43*3 
per  cent.,  but  it  will  be  observed  that  what  is  usually  looked  on  as 
the  most  fatal  amputation,  namely  that  of  the  thigh,  more  than 
exceeds  in  number  all  the  others.  We  are  now  at  liberty  to  compare 
with  the  returns  of  the  Scotch  hospitals  the  records  of  amputations 
at  Guy's,  which  I  will  tabulate  over  three  consecutive  septennial 
periods,  beginning  with  the  year  1854  : — 


1854-61. 

1861-68. 

1868-75. 

Cases. 

Deaths. 

Mortal. 

iivper 

Cent. 

Cases. 

Deaths. 

Mortal. 

ity  per 

Cent. 

Cases. 

Deaths. 

MorUU 

itv  per 

Cent. 

AmputeUum 
Arm 

*3 
21 

1 06 
59 

8 

2 

81 

20 

34*7 

9-5 
28*3 

41 
18 

1 10 

102 

15 
6 

48 
36 

36-7 

33*3 
43-6 

35*3 

42 

19 
156 

78 

10 

3 

69 

26 

15-7 
37*8 

33*3 

Forearm  .... 

Thigh  

Lea 

*^^  

"^     1  »»j  ^ 

Note. — The  ayerage  mortality  for  1854 
38*4  per  cent.;  for  1808-75,  33*2  per  cent. 

■61  was  29*2  per  cent. 

;  for  1861-68, 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  at  this  hospital  as  well  as  at  others, 
resection  of  joints  has  taken  the  place  in  very  many  instances  of 
the  more  formidable  operation  of  amputation,  leaving  the  latter 
alternative  for  the  least  hopeful  class,  there  is  an  appreciable 
improvement  in  recent  years,  not  only  in  the  results  of  amputation 
but  in  surgical  operations  generally.  In  the  absence  of  statistics  of 
an  early  date,  it  is  not  easy  to  prove  this,  but  considering  the  great 
improvements  which  have  been  made  in  surgical  appliances, 
dressings,  and  in  sanitary  precautions  generally,  as  well  as  the 
favourable    results    which   daily  attend    operations    which    were 
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formerly  looked  npon  as  hopeless,  there  is  ample  evidence  to  show 
a  great  advancement  in  this  department  of  surgery.  At  the  same 
time,  in  spite  of  these  advantages,  the  surgeon  has  to  contend  with 
numerous  difficulties  in  the  course  of  his  hospital  practice,  which 
have  certainly  not  diminished  with  advancing  years,  and  which 
from  time  to  time  have  serionsly  interfered  with  the  success  of 
surgical  operations.  In  Sir  James  Simpson's  compendiotis  statistics 
of  2,089  cases  of  amputation,  collected  from  English  and  Scotch 
hospitals,  and  mainly  limited  to  the  decade  1861-70,  the  gross 
mortality  was  found  to  average  40  per  cent,  of  the  cases.  These 
were  contrasted  with  an  equal  number  of  amputations  performed 
by  private  practitioners  on  patients  at  their  own  homes,  in  which 
the  death-rate  was  alleged  not  to  have  exceeded  10  per  cent.,  the 
diflPerencc  being  so  remarkable  that  the  accuracy  of  the  returns  was 
soon  called  in  question.  It  was  argued,  and  not  without  reason, 
that  information  obtained  from  a  variety  of  sources  and  from 
separate  individuals,  all  desirous  of  putting  the  best  complexion  on 
their  individual  efforts,  was  scarcely  a  fair  tribunal  of  appeal,  and 
could  not  bo  contrasted  with  the  accredited  sources  of  hospital 
experience ;  yet,  after  making  ample  allowance  for  the  deficiencies 
referred  to,  and  which  are  not  eotirely  unknown  even  in  hospital 
practice,  we  arc  still  warranted  in  believing  that  there  is  a  balance 
remaining  in  favour  of  external  success.  This  conclusion  has  not 
been  arrived  at  without  due  thought  of  the  many  fallacies  which 
beset  all  questions  in  which  the  data  for  guidance  are  of  an  unreli- 
able chai*acter,  but  mainly  from  an  experience  of  the  risks  insepar- 
able from  the  surgical  treatment  of  the  sick  in  large  bodies  when 
contrasted  with  individual  isolation.  To  the  former  condition  the 
opprobrious  term  of  hospitalism  has  been  given,  and,  in  the  absence 
of  a  milder  word,  it  is  significant  of  the  dangers  which  encompass 
hospital  practice,  and  which  are  found  to  increase  pari  passu 
with  the  neglect  of  sanitary  precautions.  In  dealing  with  the 
subject  of  amputation,  we  are,  in  fact,  embracing  the  recognised 
conditions  which  originate  and  propagate  the  evils  alluded  to, 
whether  they  arise  from  contagion  in  the  first  instance  or  from  the 
after  effects  of  the  operation  itself. 

Apart  from  the  progress  of  surgical  cases,  which  after  all  have 
but  a  subordinate  effect  on  the  general  hospital  mortality,  it  is  our 
duty  to  consider  more  in  detail  the  main  factors  which  contribute 
to  a  high  death-rate.  The  most  important  of  these  is  undoubtedly 
consumption,  a  disease  which  as  a  rule  is  admitted  to  all  general 
hospitals,  though  there  may  be  regulations  of  more  or  less 
stringency  with  respect  to  the  admission  of  the  patients  and  their 
periods  of  hospital  residence.  When  we  know  from  the  registrar- 
general  that  one-ninth  part  of  the  mortality  of  all  ages,  and  one-fifth 
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of  the  deaths  of  the  adalt  popalation  of  this  country  are  due  to  the 
ravages  of  this  disease,*  it  is  but  fair  to  expect  that  it  would  bring 
its  influence  heavily  to  bear  on  the  hospital  death-rate,  especially 
in  asylums  instituted  for  its  reception,  but  as  was  noticed  in  a 
preyious  page,  there  is  no  absolute  rule  in  these  matters,  and  the 
latter  may  show  as  low  a  death-rate  as  the  others  intended  for 
general  purposes.     The  main  plea  for  special  hospitals,  founded  on 
the  assumption  that  patients  suffering  from  incurable  and  other 
chronic  maladies  are  not  welcomed  by  other  hospitals,  can  hardly 
hold  good  with  regard  to  chest  diseases,  as  the  proportion  of  these 
treated  in  the   latter,   range,  as  we   shall   see,  from  one-fifbh   to 
one- tenth  of  the  total  number  usually  under  treatment.    At  the  same 
time  the  utterly  hopeless  character  of  consumptive  cases  renders  it 
obligatory  on  the  part  of  those  entrusted  with  the  selection  of  the 
patients,  to  place  checks  on   their  indiscriminate  admission.     In 
general  hospitals  this  check  is  felt  in  the  exclusion  of  patients  in 
the  first  stages  of  the  malady,  among  those  who  are  more  or  less 
able  to  look  after  themselves,  while  the  greater  number  received 
either  suffer  from  some  acute  form  of  the  malady,  or  are  in  a  condi- 
tion where  to  refuse  admission  would  be  tantamount  to  an  act  of 
cruelty.     In  the  special  hospital,  on  the  other  hand,  admissions  are 
regulated   by   the  recommendation   of  subscribers,   and   as  often 
happens  these  are  far  more  numerous  than  the  provisional  accommo- 
dation, and  as  the  least  advanced  cases  of  the  disease  are  presumably 
most  susceptible  of  benefit,  there  is  a  reasonable  argument  for  their 
selection  being  preferred   to   those  of  a  less  hopeful    character. 
Perhaps  the  best  example  of  a  special  hospital  is  that  instituted  in 
the  year  1841  at  Brompton  for  the  treatment  of  consumption  and 
diseases  of  the  chest,  which  was  noticed  to  have  had  a  death-rate  of 
10  per  cent,  in  recent  years,  while  some  of  the  general  hospitals 
greatly  exceeded  this  figure.     It  may  be  further  shown  that  while 
the  death-rate  is  increasing  in  the  general  hospitals,  there  is  some 
reason  to  believe  that  it  may  be  diminishing  at  the  special ;  at  all 
events,  such   is   the  experience   of   the   particular  hospital  under 
discussion.     In  a  report  of  this  institution,  embracing  a  period  of 
six  years,  from  1842-48,  it  is  stated   that   i8J  per  cent,  of  the 
cases  treated  in  the  interval  terminated  fatally ;  and  in  the  next 
report  of  the  medical   staff,  extending  over  thirteen  years,  from 
1849-62,  the  death-rate  was  reduced  to  14*9  per  cent.,  while  the 
most  recent  annual  reports  bring  it  down  to  the  very  low  figure  of 
10  per  cent.      In  contrast  to  this,  we  learn  from  the  statistical 
tables  of  Guy's  and  St.  Thomas's,  that  the  mortality  of  consumption 
in  the  former  amounted  to  40  per  cent.,  and  in  the  latter  to  30  per 

*  Supplement  to  the  Thirty-fifth  Annual  Report. 
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cent. :  vliiZe  ib^  grxynp  of  cbest  diaeftses  in  both  institations  has 
an  avera^  3eatb-raxe  of  25  per  cent.  On  a  recent  visit  to  the 
Br.^mpton  Hospital  I  foncd  tliat  out  of  248  inmates  then  resident 
in  :be  ins:i:nrlcn  not  mow  than  12  were  confined  to  their  beds, 
and  the  rt-siien:  mcsiical  officer  assured  me  that  this  was  a  fait 
average  cf  tbe  namher  incapable  of  attending  to  tbeir  own  wants ; 
wh:>  at  Gnv's  Hos^pital.  at  the  same  time,  there  were  38  cases  of 
consixrrpTi.r.,  of  which  S  alone  were  in  a  state  to  leave  their  beds. 
The  It  n^thened  residence  of  the  patients  at  the  Brompton  Hospital, 
amount  ini:  to  an  average  of  seventy-five  days,  is  peculiar,  and  thongh 
we  are  acvcstomed  to  look  npon  a  prolonged  stay  of  medical  cases 
as  one  of  the  main  factors  of  the  hospital  death-rate,  it  may,  by 
exoiudinc  oritioAl  and  advanced  cases,  have  a  tendency  directly  the 
reverse  We  are  also  informed  from  a  report  of  the  medical  staff, 
that  on  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  a  new  wing  of  the  hospital  in 
IS 00.  and  the  greater  facilities  of  admission  afforded  in  conseqnence, 
there  was  a  ev^nsiderable  accession  of  deaths,  showing  that  while 
incrt^ise  of  aooommodation  in  the  general  hospital  may  be  attended 
with  a  diminished  mortality,  that  of  a  special  hospital  for  chest 
complaints?  is  accompanied  with  directly  opposite  results.  It  may 
consequently  be  accepted  as  a  general  rule  that  the  mortality  of  a 
grenen\l  hospital  is  mainly  influenced  by  the  facilities  or  otherwise, 
given  to  the  admission  of  advanced  cases  of  consumption  and  other 
chest  diseases,  and  in  illtistration  of  this  fact  I  have  constructed  the 
following  table,  compiled  from  official  sources,  showing  the  proportion 
of  chest  complaints  with  the  death-rates  in  several  large  hospitals 
during  recent  years.  It  is  assumed  that  the  same  influences  were 
at  work  in  times  more  remote  though  in  a  modified  form : — 


1 

ConsQinption. 

Other  Ch«t 
DiMmw*. 

MortaHty 

Cent,  from 
both. 

Gmenl 
DeaUi-Bate. 

Ratio 
of  Chert 

Cuf. 

(Vatht. 

Caw*.     Dntht. 

1,000 
Patienta. 

Bartholomew's  . 
St.  Thomas's  .... 
Guv's  

»35 

8c7 

216 

3" 

63 
246 

72 
108 

481       133 

1,198       240 

390  ■      99 

816      134 

• 

31-8 

20*0 
28-2 

ii-3 

9-8 

8-5 

8*8 

11-7 

106 
73 

xi8 

* 

Qlasffow  

The  numbers  have  been  taken  for  separate  years,  with  the 
exception  of  the  rettims  from  St.  Thomas's,  which  extend  over  the 
period  from  1857-61.  The  results  are  that  on  an  average  128  in 
every  1,000  patients  are  treated  for  diseases  of  the  respiratory 
organs  (cardiac  diseases  being  excluded),  that  the  death-rate 
among  the  phthisical  has  a  mean  of  about  33  per  cent.,  among 
other  chest  diseases  21  per  cent.,   or  taken  together  the  gross 
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mortality  wonld  amoant  to  25*3  per  cent.,  or  about  i  in  4  of  the 
patients  treated  for  chest  affections.  There  is  every  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  increasing  death-rate  in  most  large  hospitals 
depends  on  the  larger  number  of  chest  diseases  being  admitted 
than  was  formerly  the  rule.  We  have  already  seen  how  Guy's 
Hospital  may  have  been  an  exception  to  this  rule,  judging  from  the 
death  returns  of  the  latter  pait  of  the  eighteenth  and  first  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century  ;  but  in  the  three  epochs  referred  to  in  con- 
nection with  the  Glasgow  Hospital,  the  fact  is  clearly  established. 
Taken  consecutively,  the  first  interval  indicates  a  death-rate  in 
consumption  of  34*8  per  cent.,  and  of  7*8  per  cent,  of  the  total 
deaths  occurring  in  the  hospital.  In  the  second  period,  excluding 
the  enormous  fever  returns,  the  deaths  amounted  to  43  per  cent,  of 
the  cases  of  consumption  treated,  and  to  1 4  per  cent,  of  the  total 
deaths  from  ordinary  medical  and  surgical  cases,  while  in  the 
third  period,  embracing  the  past  five  years,  the  deaths  from  consump- 
tion alone,  still  excluding  fever  and  small  pox,  amounted  to  16*6  per 
cent,  of  the  total  mortahty. 

The  next  disease  I  purpose  to  refer  to,  with  the  object  of  dis- 
covering whether  any  material  change  has  occurred  by  which  its 
iDfluence  on  the  hospital  death-rate  has  been  felt,  is  pneumonia,  or 
inflammation  of  the  substance  of  the  lungs.  It  is  very  probable, 
especially  prior  to  the  general  adoption  of  auscultation  in  hospital 
practice,  that  other  affections,  involving  diseases  of  adjacent  tissues, 
may  have  been  mixed  up  in  the  registration  of  this  disease.  The 
very  small  mortality  adduced  from  the  earlier  returns  of  the 
Griasgow  Hospital,  and  which  do  not  exceed  7  per  cent.,  would 
seem  to  give  ground  for  this  opinion.  In  the  subsequent  interval, 
when  it  is  to  be  assumed  that  the  characters  of  the  disease  were 
better  understood,  it  was  distinguished  by  a  death-rate  of  nearly 
27  per  cent.,  while  in  the  more  recent  epoch  of  five  years  it  is 
slightly  reduced,  being  now  24*2  per  cent.  Now  in  comparing 
these  rates  with  others,  we  find  that  in  the  Edinburgh  Hospital 
from  1839  to  1841,*  there  was  a  death-rate  in  pneumonia  of 
35*2  per  cent.,  the  highest  I  have  been  able  to  discover  at  any 
hospital ;  and  afterwards  from  1 846  to  1850,  the  mortality  at  the 
same  hospital  was  reduced  to  27*7  per  cent.,  still  a  high  rate,  but 
not  higher  than  that  observed  at  Guy's  and  Bartholomew's  during 
the  last  ten  years.  It  may  be  mentioned  in  passing,  that  in  the 
interval  from  1840  to  1860,  a  remarkable  change  was  taking  place 
in  the  medical  treatment  of  all  inflammatory  disorders,  and  in  none 
was  this  more  marked  than  in  the  disease  under  consideration. 
Dr.  Bennet,  who  was  then  registrar  as  well  as  physician  to  the 

*  Appendioet  to  the  Reports  of  the  Managers.    J.  Hughes  Bennett  M.D. 
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Edinbnrgli  Hospital,  and  from  whose  etatistics  I  quote,  was  also 
one  of  the  ablest  and  most  zealous  advocates  of  the  change,  and 
the  results  of  his  experience  are  given  in  his  "  Clinical  Lectures," 
which  refer  to  seventy-eight  cases  under  his  care  in  the  hospital, 
and  which  were  attended  with  but  three  deaths.  Now,  considering 
that  in  the  chief  London  hospitals  we  have  had  a  mortality  in 
pneumonia  ranging  from  14  to  29  per  cent,  during  the  last  twenty- 
five  years,  and  with  small  probability  of  abatement,  it  is  unreason- 
able to  suppose  that  we  can  make  a  standard  of  comparison  from 
individual  experience  alone.  During  the  past  twenty  years  many 
hospitals  have  issued  annual  reports  giving  a  summary  of  diseases 
treated  with  their  results,  and  although  these  documents  are  not 
remarkable  for  much  uniformity,  the  information  they  impart  may 
be  relied  on  as  trustworthy.  From  these  I  have  culled  the  following 
data,  to  illustrate  rather  the  difficulty  to  be  encountered  in  arriving 
at  a  fair  estimate  of  the  mortality  in  any  one  disease,  than  with  the 
object  of  showing  whether  or  not  the  death-rate  has  undergone  any 
material  change  in  the  intervals  referred  to : — 


Year*. 

Guy'i. 

Yean. 

St.  Thomas's. 

Ye«rs. 

Bartholo- 
mew's. 

Yem. 

Dnblin 
Hoopitals. 

Per  cnt. 

Per  cnt. 

Per  cnt 

Per  cnt 

1853-65 

22-4 

1856-60 

14*3 

1860-67 

19*3 

1860-68 

«5-* 

'65-72 

27*1 

74    .... 

21-6 

'67-75 

19*6 

70-76 

19*0 

Combining  these  with  corresponding  returns  from  the  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow  hospitals,  we  have  a  death-rat'C  in  pneumonia  equiva- 
lent to  24  per  cent,  of  the  cases  treated,  and  probably  this  is  as  near 
an  approximation  to  the  hospital  mortality  of  this  affection  as  we 
can  hope  to  obtain.* 

I  had  purposed  adding  to  the  short  list  of  prevalent  diseases, 
one  or  two  others  which  have  been  familiar  inmates  of  every 
general  hospital  from  time  immemorial,  but  the  remote  data  we 
possess  on  these  matters  are  so  vague  and  unsatisfactory,  that  it 
would  simply  be  a  waste  of  time  to  enter  on  the  inquiry.  It  will 
be  a  subject  of  more  interest  to  inquire  into  the  history  of  such 
affections,  as  we  have  reason  to  know  were  far  more  generally  met 
with  in  public  hospitals  than  they  are  at  the  present  day,  the  chief 
of  which  were  fever,  small  pox,  ague,  and  scurvy,  the  two  former 
contribating  largely  to  the  general  death-rate,  while  the  others 
being  comparatively  mild  affections  were  readily  remediable.     I 

*  Dr.  Aitken,  in  his  "  Practice  of  Physic,"  tnm  the  returns  of  hmtIj  5,000 
cases  of  pneumonia  treated  in  the  hospitals  in  Virginia  daring  the  civil  war, 
makcfi  the  death-rate  at  a  less  figure,  11*8  per  oent« 
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have  already  referred  to  the  eccentric  effects  of  fever  and  small  pox 
in  modifying  the  death-rate  from  time  to  time,  and  it  is  a  qaestion 
germane  to  this  inquiry  whether  these  diseases  as  they  are  exhi- 
biied  in  hospitals,  have  increased  or  diminished  in  their  intensity. 
As  contributing  to  this  end,  1  give  the  resultB  of  the  treatment 
of  fever  at  three  separate  intervals  in  the  history  of  the  Glasgow 
Hospital,  beginning  with  the  year  1829  and  terminating  with 
1875.  During  the  first  epoch,  comprising  the  ten  years  1829-38, 
the  mortality  ranged  from  87  in  the  two  years  1831-34  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  15*9  in  1836,  while  the  mean  rate  over  the  period  was  1 1*7 
per  cent.  In  the  next  decade,  1839-48,  the  mean  death-rate  was 
very  nearly  the  same,  namely,  11*9  per  cent.,  while  the  range  was 
greater,  rising  as  high  as  16*5  per  cent,  in  the  year  1839,  during  a 
severe  outbreak  of  typhus,  and  falling  to  5  per  cent,  in  1843,  in 
the  course  of  an  epidemic  of  relapsing  fever.  Taken  over  the  two 
periods,  the  mortality  among  the  male  sex  exceeded  that  of  the 
females  by  nearly  4  per  cent.,  the  relative  proportion  being  I3"i 
of  the  former,  to  9*4  per  cent,  of  the  latter ;  at  the  same  time 
females  formed  the  majority  of  the  patients  received  into  the  hos- 
pital. We  will  now  contrast  these  figures  with  the  results  of  the 
twelve  years  1864-75,  which  exhibit  an  average  death-rate  of  13*3, 
or  nearly  2  per  cent,  higher  than  the  mean  of  the  two  previous 
intervals,  the  deaths  among  the  male  sex  averaging  15*5,  and  of  the 
females  10*4  per  cent.  The  annual  mortality  in  the  interval  ranged 
betwixt  a  minimum  of  7*7  per  cent,  in  1871,  and  a  maximum  of 
i8'i  per  cent,  in  1873,  and  during  the  last  few  years  of  the  period 
the  male  admissions  began  to  exceed  the  female.  In  the  Fever 
Hospital  at  Homerton,  opened  in  1871  under  the  Metropolitan 
Asylums  Board,  there  have  been  treated  3,390  fever  patients,  with 
601  deaths,  which  gives  a  gross  mortality  of  17*7  per  cent.,  but  as 
fully  one- third  of  the  patients  were  sufferers  from  scarlatina,  known 
to  be  much  less  fatal  than  typhus  or  enteric  fever,  the  returns  can 
scarcely  be  compared  with  those  previously  quoted,  although  these 
are  also  greatly  diluted  with  milder  epidemics.  We  are  not 
warranted  in  concluding  from  these  and  similar  facts  which  might 
be  adduced  from  the  experience  of  other  hospitals,  that  fever  taken 
in  its  largest  sense  is  either  more  or  less  deadly  in  its  effects  now 
than  it  was  in  former  times.  It  is  very  possible  that  by  a  better 
system  of  selection,  and  from  an  improved  knowledge  of  passing 
epidemics,  many  patients  suffering  from  mild  febrile  attacks  are 
now  excluded  from  hospitals,  and  the  mortality  may  appear  to  be 
intensified  in  consequence.  This  knowledge  has  at  all  events  been 
invaluable  in  awakening  us  to  the  fact  of  the  co-existence  generally 
among  the  population  of  all  large  towns  of  two  forms  of  fever,  one 
depending  on  defective  drainage  or  bad  water,  and  the  other  arising 
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from   deficient  food  and  overcrowding,   both  causes   within  the 
province  of  sanitary  legislation. 

The  virulently  contagions  character  of  small  pox  has  always 
rendered  it"  an  unwelcome  guest  in  every  general  hospital,  and 
means  were  taken  to  have  the  disease  isolated  in  separate  rooms, 
wards,  and  in  at  least  one  hospital  long  before  it  was  thought 
necessary  to  adopt  the  same  alternative  with  regard  to  fever.  As 
the  Small  Pox  Hospital  was  instituted  as  much  for  the  purposes  of 
inoculation  as  for  ordinary  small  pox,  the  data  we  possess  of  the 
mortality  of  the  disease  in  that  hospital  during  the  last  century  are 
fallacious,  and  I  will  refer  again  for  information  on  this  point  to 
Sir  G.  Blane's  experience  at  St.  Thomas's  towards  the  close  of  the 
last  century.  In  the  course  of  his  eleven  years'  practice  there. 
Dr.  Blanc  had  under  his  care  41  cases,  which  were  attended  with 
a  death-rate  of  29*2  per  cent.  This  was  prior  to  the  introduction 
of  vaccination,  and  we  have  no  authority  for  belieWng  that  any  of 
tbe  general  hospitals  received  patients  with  inoculated  small  pox. 
Dr.  Marson,  of  the  Highgate  Small  Pox  Hospital,  gives  us  a  return 
of  4,896  cases  treated  in  that  institution  betwixt  the  years  1836 
and  1855,  of  which  488  died,  being  at  the  rate  of  9*9  per  cent., 
and  he  also  refers  to  the  epidemic  of  1863-64,  which  was  attended 
with  a  much  higher  mortality,  notwithstanding  the  general  exten- 
sion of  vaccination.*  The  records  of  the  Glasgow  Hospital  supply 
more  definite  details  of  the  progress  of  small  pox.  When  the 
branch  building  for  fever  was  erected  in  connection  with  the 
general  hospital,  numerous  small  rooms  opening  into  the  wards 
were  specially  set  apart  for  cases  of  the  disease.  These  were  found 
suflBcient  for  ordinary  purposes,  but  on  the  outbreak  of  epidemics 
of  small  pox  it  was  frequently  found  necessary  to  occupy  a  couple 
of  wards  (male  and  female)  with  patients  suffering  from  the  disease. 
Nine  years  after  the  opening  of  the  institution,  only  22  cases  had 
been  received,  and  during  the  ten  subsequent  years  33  more  were 
treated.  The  epidemic  of  1823-24,  felt  severely  in  London,  made 
an  appreciable  accession  to  the  annual  numbers,  which  averaged  45 
for  each  of  these  years.  From  1825  to  1835  the  total  cases  amounted 
to  204,  more  than  half  the  number  being  furnished  by  the  two  last 
years  of  the  term.  This  epidemic  reached  its  height  in  the  following 
year,  1836,  and,  to  render  its  history,  as  well  as  the  events  of  the 
succeeding  years,  more  intelligible,  I  will  give  the  returns  in  a 
tabular  form.  These  extend  over  a  period  of  twenty-one  years, 
divided  into  septennial  periods,  and  are  taken  from  the  official 
records  of  the  institution. 


•  «*  Heyuulds'  S^-stem  of  Medicuie;*'  article,  Small  Pox. 
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Years. 

Cues. 

Deaths. 

Years. 

Cases. 

Deaths. 

Years. 

Cases. 

Deaths. 

1832 

3 
H 

62 

72 
110 

75 
35 

1 
5 

4 
18 
45 

8 
10 

1839  

'40  

'41  

'42  

'43  

'44  

'46  

59 
6i 

z6 
38 

13 
10 

22 

15 
18 

5 
3 

4 

1846  

'47  

'48  

'40  

'50  

'51  

'52  

99 
84 
48 

43 

78 

163 

"5 

10 

'83 

21 

»34 

13 

'35 

12 

'36 

18 

'37 

30 

'38 

19 

Note. — ^The  mortality  per  cent,  for  1832-38  was  24*5  per  cent.;  for  1839-45, 
iy2  per  cent.;  for  1841-52,  19*5  per  cent.       • 


The  death-rate  among  the  yaccinated  taken  over  the  whole 
period  amounted  to  7*1  per  cent.,  and  among  the  unvaccinated  to 
31*3  per  cent.  Since  the  close  of  the  term  active  measures  have 
been  taken  in  Scotland  to  ensure  a  compulsory  system  of  vaccina- 
tion, and  after  1871  other  arrangements  have  been  made  for  tlie 
treatment  of  small  pox  in  Glasgow,  apart  from  the  general 
hospital ;  but  the  experience  of  the  last  six  years,  1866-71,  when 
small  pox  was  still  received  into  the  hospital,  gives  a  gratifying 
diminution  in  the  mortahty  returns  from  any  previous  interval,  the 
number  of  cases  taken  in  during  the  time  having  amounted  to  260 
and  the  deaths  to  28,  equivalent  to  a  mortality  of  107  per  cent. 
over  protected  and  unprotected.  Now  from  the  hospital  at  Homerton, 
which  was  built  for  small  pox  as  well  as  for  fever,  and  which  was 
opened  in  1871,  we  find  that  there  have  been  received  into  the 
establishment  4,372  cases  of  the  disease,  of  which  81 1  terminated 
&tally,  indicating  a  death-rate  of  18*5  per  cent.*  Among  these 
the  vaccinated  suffered  in  the  proportion  of  7*6  per  cent.,  and  the 
unprotected  to  the  extent  of  35*1  per  cent.,  figures  which  approxi- 
mate to  the  proportional  death-rate  in  the  Glasgow  Hospital  in  the 
first  half  of  the  century,  though  the  advantage  is  rather  with  the 
latter  institution.  The  solution  of  the  problem  rests  in  the  efficacy 
of  vaccination,  and  the  fact  that  seventy  years  after  its  discovery 
one  in  5*4  of  patients  attacked  with  small  pox  should  fall  victims 
to  the  disease  is  a  severe  commentary  on  the  sanitary  arrangements 
at  our  command  for  successfully  grappling  with  these  epidemics. 

In  the  case  of  intermittent  fever,  we  have  fortunately  a  disease 
which,  however  extensive  its  prevalence  may  have  been  in  times 
gone  by,  left  but  little  mark  in  the  death  register,  and  is  now  rarely 
seen  in  indoor  hospital  practice  in  this  country.  Dr.  Blane  refers 
to  199  cases  of  ag^e  which  occurred  at  St.  Thomas's  during  his 
term  of  office,  with  seven  fatal  results,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to 
discover  any  death  from  the  disease  in  the  modem  experience  of 

^  Report  of  Fever  and  Small  Pox  at  Homerton  Hospital,  1876. 
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any  hospital.  We  inay  gather  from  its  infreqnency  that  the 
causes  which  formerly  originated  it  have  been  in  great  pari 
removed  by  eflScient  drainage.  Especially  is  this  the  case  with 
numerous  districts  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  formerly 
pestilential  marshes,,  as  Lambeth,  Erith,  and  Plumstead,  which 
annually  contributed  their  quota  of  intermittent  fevers  to  the  wards 
of  Guy's  and  St.  Thomas's. 

Besides  diseases  attributable  to  malarious  causes,  there  were 
others  depending  on  faulty  diet,  which  were  much  more  commonly 
met  with  in  the  last  and  beginning  of  the  present  century  than 
they  are  at  the  present  day.  Apart  from  fever,  the  result  of 
famine,  the  chief  of  these  dietetic  distempers  was  scurvy,  which 
however  was  much  more  frequently  noticed  in  an  endemic  form 
in  army  and  naval  hospitals  than  in  the  general  hospitals  of  the 
country.  As  the  disease  was  equally  under  control  with  ague,  its 
existence  had  scarcely  an  appreciable  influence  on  the  hospital 
death-rate.  The  last  account  of  any  formidable  outbreak  of  scurvy, 
as  it  exhibited  itself  in  hospitals,  was  in  1847,  when  the  poor  were 
still  suffering  from  the  potato  famine,  and  when  102  cases  were 
received  into  the  Glasgow  Hospital,  with  but  one  fatal  result, 
probably  due  to  some  accidental  complication. 

Before  proceeding  to  discuss  in  general  terms  the  remaining 
factors  which  have  indirectly  influenced  hospital  mortality  in  past 
and  present  times,  and  their  limits  of  prevention,  it  may  be  desi- 
rable to  refer  in  this  place  to  a  class  of  special  hospitals  of  early 
date,  whose  history  has  been  unhappily  associated  with  many  fatal 
objections.  Founded  with  the  benevolent  aim  of  enabling  the  poor 
to  obtain  the  best  medical  skill,  combined  with  a  comfortable 
home  at  a  critical  period  of  their  lives,  lying-in  hospitals  can  hardly 
be  said  to  have  successfully  fulfilled  the  object  of  their  promoters. 
That  the  evils  associated  with  them  have  long  since  been  thoroughly 
known,  may  be  judged  from  the  very  slow  progress  they  have 
made  in  public  estimation  during  the  last  hundred  years,  when  com- 
pared with  other  curative  establishments  throughout  the  country,* 
and  judging  from  recent  disclosures,  there  is  small  probability  of 
their  regaining  general  confidence  and  support.  In  attempting  an 
analysis  of  the  results  of  practice  in  some  of  the  more  prominent 
of  these  institutions,  it  is  unfortunate  that  we  should  have  no  well- 
defined  standard  of  death-rate  proportion  in  child-bearing  to  aid 
us.  The  nearest  approximation  to  it  may  be  found  in  the  returns  of 
the  registrar-general,  from  which  we  learn  that  in  the  course  of  the 
twenty- eight  years  1847- 74>,  the  deaths  among  mothers  in  Bx^land 
and  Wales  have  been  at  the  rate  of  5  per  i,ocx)  children  bom  alivOi 

*  In  London,  with  one  insig^ficant  exception,  the  date  of  the  last  fbondatioo 
was  1765. 
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the  annual  mean  ranging  from  4*2  in  1857  and  1859,  to  6*9  .per 
1,000  in  1874.  From  the  fact  of  still-bom  children  being  omitted 
from  the  register,  and  especially  from  a  well-known  inclination 
on  the  part  of  a  large  body  of  medical  practitioners  to  assign 
deaths  after  confinement  to  other  causes  rather  than  to  accidents  of 
childbirth,  the  proportion  stated  above  is  generally  thought  to  be 
considerably  under  the  mark.  On  the  other  hand,  when  we  come 
to  examine  the  certified  experience  of  maternity  charities,  where 
women  are  attended  by  medical  students  at  their  own  miserable 
homes,  we  have  results  which  show  the  dangers  of  parturition  in  a 
much  more  favourable  light.  In  summarising  the  annual  returns 
of  the  extern  maternities  in  connection  with  Guy's,  Bartholomew's, 
and  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  for  the  twenty-one  years  1856-76,  com- 
prising an  aggregate  of  74,850  cases,  and  where  there  can  be  no 
conceivable  object  in  concealing  the  true  cause  of  death,  the  mor- 
tality among  mothers  has  not  been  found  to  exceed  4*1  per  1,000 
deliveries.*  In  comparing  this  estimate  with  those  which  rule  in 
lying-in  hospitals,  it  is  desirable  (in  order  to  appreciate  the  dispa- 
rity) to  extend  the  data  over  as  long  a  period  of  time  as  we  can 
obtain  reliable  records.  The  largest  establishment  of  its  kind,  and 
also  the  oldest,  is  that  long  known  as  the  Rotunda,  or  Dublin 
Lying-in  Hospital,  which  has  the  rare  good  fortune  to  possess  sta- 
tistics of  its  annual  experience  from  its  foundation  to  the  present 
time.  The  numbers  referred  to  in  the  following  table  comprise 
198,481  cases  of  confinement  in  that  hospital,  which  were  attended 
with  2,778  deaths  to  mothers,  being  equivalent  to  a  death-rate  of 
13*9  per  1,000: — t 

Rotunda  Lying-in, 

Deaths 


Deaths 
Der  1,000 
Mothers. 

1745-60 11-5 

'61-70 14-8 

'71-60 10-6 

'81-90 9*6 

'91-1800 8-8 

1801-10 9-7 


per  1,000 
11  others. 

1811-20 15-0 

'21-30 13-3 

'31-40 13-1 

'41-60 13-6 

'61-60 156 

'61-70 32-7 

'71-75 21- 


It  will  be  noticed  that  while  the  death-rate  was  10*3  per  1,000 
during  the  last  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  diminishing  gradually 
towards  its  close,  it  rose  after  the  fii-st  ten  years  of  the  present 
century  to  13*3  for  the  first  half,  and  since  1851  it  has  increased  to 
the  large  average  of  31  per  1,000.     When  we  know  that  this  insti- 

*  See  table  in  Appendix. 

t  Sammaritod    from    "  Dublin    Medical    Jonrnal,"    vol.    1869 ;    and    from 
Dr.  Johnston's  Annual  Reports,  from  1868  to  1875. 
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tution  is  most  ablj  administered,  that  it  has  the  reputation  of 
being  the  best  midwifery  school  in  the  kingdom,  and  that  its 
sanitary  arrangements  are  of  the  most  perfect  description,  it  is 
impossible  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  there  must  be  some  hidden 
cause  at  work  to  account  for  the  dangers  which  appear  to  be  insepar- 
able from  all  hospitals  of  a  similar  character.  The  records  of  the 
London  lying-in  hospitals  are  not  so  comprehensive  as  those  of  the 
Rotunda,  and  are  of  more  recent  date,  but  we  are  indebted  to  the 
younger  Heberden  for  an  account  of  the  annual  results  of  the 
British  Lying-in  Hospital  from  the  date  of  its  foundation  till  the 
end  of  the  century,  during  which  time  25,892  patients  were  confined 
at  the  institution,  with  391  deaths,  being  equal  to  an  avera^^  mor- 
tality of  15*1  per  1,000.  During  the  last  twenty-two  years  the 
mortality  has  been  nearly  the  same,  viz.,  1 57  : — 

British  Lying-in. 


Casea. 

Deaths. 

Deaths 
per  1,000  Mothert. 

1749-58 

3.29» 
4.773 
5.637 
5»5i3 
6,677 

1,181 
2»059 

78 
94 
106 
91 
22 

11 
40 

Z3« 
■  9*6 

*59-68 

'69-78 

i8'8 

79-88 

i6-5 
3*» 

'89-1800 

1854-64 

9-3 
>9*4 

'65-75  

This  hospital,  it  will  be  observed,  commenced  its  operations 
with  a  very  heavy  death-rate,  which  improved  materially  as  the 
century  advanced,  and  during  the  last  twelve  years  from  1789  to 
1800,  it  diminished  to  the  small  proportion  of  3*2  per  1,000  con- 
finements. The  circumstance  has  been  noticed  by  Dr.  Ouy*  as 
indicative  of  the  great  improvement  which  took  place  in  the  public 
health  in  the  latter  part  of  the  century,  and  is  borne  out  by  the 
returns  of  the  Dublin  Hospital  just  quoted,  as  well  as  by  the 
experience  of  the  general  hospitab  already  referred  to.  We  have 
abo  an  early  record  of  the  City  of  London  Lying-in  Hospital, 
extending  over  twenty  years  at  the  fall  of  the  past  and  beginning 
of  the  present  century,  showing  that  during  the  interval  the  mor- 
tality of  that  institution  did  not  exceed  5  per  1,000.  I  will  g^ve 
the  numbers  in  full,  as  they  have  been  kindly  supplied  to  me  by 
Mr.  Outhwaite,  the  secretary : — 


•  "  Lectures  on  PubUc  Health." 
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City  of  London  Lying-It^. 


221 


Cases. 

Deaths. 

Deaths 
per  1,000  Mothers. 

1790-1800  

4,45^ 
4.097 

5.378 
4.751 

26 
18 

69 
68 

5'7 
4*3 

12*8 

1800-10  

1855-65  

'65-76  

'43 

The  mortality  during  the  past  twenty-three  years  haa  conse- 
quently been  at  the  rate  of  13*5  per  1,000,  which,  taken  on  the 
whole,  is   a   more  favonrable  return  than  is  obtained   from  any 
kindred  establishment.     But  the  hospital  which,  above  all  others 
in  the  country,  has  tended  to  throw  discredit  on  lying-in  insti- 
totions,  by  reason  of  its  high  mortality,  is  that  known  as  *'  Queen 
^*  Charlotte's,'*  institnted  in  1752,  for  the  reception  of  married  as 
Well  as  single  women.     Whether  the  results  were  more  favourable 
in  the  past   century  than  in  the  present,  we  have  no   means  of 
knowing,  as  the  figures  at  our  command  do  not  extend  further  back 
than  1828,  but  even  in  the  old  hospital,  which  it  was   thought 
necessary  to  demolish  on  account  of  its  excessive  mortality,  the 
deaths  were  less  numerous  than  in  the  new.     The  following  table, 
summarised  from  the  annual  results,  will  illustrate  the  experience 
of  the  hospital  from  1828  : — t 

Queen  Charlottes  Lying-in, 


Old  Hospital— 

1828-38  

'38-48  

'48-66  

New  HospUcd — 

1866-66  

'65-76  


Cases. 


2,035 

1.937 
1,496 


3.285 
4'328 


Deaths. 


35 
35 
42 


123 
97 


Deaths 
per  1,000  Mothers. 


I7'i 
17-8 
28-0 


37*4 
*2'3 


The  mean  death-rate  in  the  old  hospital  was  consequently  20*4, 
while  in  the  new  it  has  amounted  to  28*8  per  1,000.  The  building 
has  accommodation  for  forty  beds,  and  does  not  appear  to 
have  suffered  from  overcrowding,  the  mortality  being  at  its 
highest  in  the  years  1859  and  1860,  when  it  marked  a  mean  of 
84*3  and  70*3  per  1,000,  while  the  total  numbers  treated  in  these 
years  were  among  the  spiallest  annual  averages.     I  will  conclude 

•  "  Medico-Chinirgical  Tninnctions,"  vol.  xlvii,  Dr.  Brodie.      The  "  Lancet," 
Janmry,  1876,  Mr.  Charles  Hawkins. 
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these  few  remarks  on  lying-in  hospitals,  hy  a  tabular  contrast  from 
the  practice  of  the  four  metropolitan  obstetric  hospitals,  and  the 
three  extern-maternity  charities  of  the  endowed  hospitals  for  the 
same  period  of  twenty- two  years  (1855-76)  : — 


•eaths  1 

1  ,ooo  J 


Deaths 
per 


Queen 
Charlotte's 


28*Z 


British 
Lying-in. 


15*7 


General 
l.ying-In 


14-8 


City  of 
London. 


13-5 


Guy's 


•41 


Bartho- 
lomew's. 


31 


StThoows't. 


3-5 


In  the  course  of  the  previous  pages  I  have  but  scantily  referred 
to  the  effect  on  mortality  of  vices  inherent  or  imported  into  the 
hospital  itself,  though  this  subject  so  intimately  connected  with 
preventive  medicine,  claims  an  importance  second  to  none  in  the 
entire  range  of  hospital  economy.  That  hospitals  are  necessary  for 
the  safety  and  medical  treatment  of  the  sick  poor  is  an  undisputed 
fact ;  that  they  are  also  essential  for  medical  education  is  equally 
incontestable,  but  in  accepting  the  facts  as  indicative  of  the  two 
great  ends  they  seek  to  fulfil,  there  are  certain  objections  attached 
to  them  Avhich  make  us  hesitate  before  pronouncing  them  foultless. 
The  isolation  of  the  sick  poor  in  mediaeval  times  apart  from  the 
healthy  community,  the  crowding  together  of  outcasts  suffering 
from  some  loathsome  complaint  in  an  ill-contrived  building,  and 
the  feeling  of  apathy,  if  not  of  horror,  with  which  they  were 
regarded  by  the  world  outside,  were  not  calculated  to  excite  public 
interest  in  their  behalf.  The  same  causes  which  we  read  of  as  giving 
rise  to  excessive  mortality  in  gaols,  workhouses,  camps,  and  crowded 
ships,  had  no  doubt  their  counterpart  in  lazar  houses  at  home  as 
well  as  abroad,  and  have  occasionally,  though  not  often,  invaded  the 
wards  of  our  British  hospitals.  These  are  the  ^ame  which  from  time 
immemorial  have  been  associated  with  a  high  death-rate  among  all 
cases,  and  may  be  reduced  to  the  four  conditions  which  we  now 
know  to  be  irreconcilable  with  health,  namely,  overcrowding, 
which  is  only  another  name  for  foul  atmosphere,  innutritiouB  or 
improperly  regulated  diet,  bad  water  supply  and  want  of  cleanli- 
ness. Prior  to  the  modern  hospital  period,  that  is  to  say  before 
the  eighteenth  century  commenced,  public  and  personal  hygiene 
appear  to  have  been  utterly  disregarded  in  this  country,  and  the 
numerous  houses  employed  for  lepers  were  established  more  as 
refuges  for  the  discarded  than  as  asylums  for  the  sick.  The  scanty 
supply  of  vegetables  and  fuel,  together  with  the  filthy  habits  of 
the  people,  and  the  malarious  exhalations,  especially  in  townB,  all 
contributed  to  the  production  of  disease  of  a  fatal  character,  so 
that  in  London  the  death-rate  during  the  latter  half  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  as  calculated  by  Dr.  Farr  from  the  bills  of  mor- 
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falitj,  was  as  higli  as  80  per  1,000,  nor  was  it  till  the  eighteenth 
century  was  considerably  advanced  that  a  material  improvement 
took  place.  The  benevolent  aims  of  those  who  originated  the  few 
liospitals  in  this  country  in  the  first  half  of  the  past  century, 
embraced  not  only  the  immediate  wants  of  the  sick  poor,  but  also 
extended  to  the  necessary  requirements  of  the  buildings  intended 
for  their  reception.  Though  not  in  much  repute  at  the  present 
time,  many  of  these  were  constructed  on  the  self- same  principles 
which  guide  our  modern  ideas  on  hospital  sanitation,  and  all 
were  greatly  in  advance  of  anything  which  had  hitherto  been 
done  either  in  this  or  other  countries.  Into  such  all  kinds  of 
disorders  were  admitted,  without  regard  to  their  morbific  influ- 
ences ;*  yet  however  disastrous  the  results  may  have  been,  they 
were  apparently  less  formidable  than  parallel  occurrences  which 
have  happened  in  times  less  remote.  The  eighteen! h  century 
represents  the  turning  point  in  the  health  history  of  this  country, 
when  the  mortality  in  London  alone  fell  from  the  figure  just  quoted 
to  50  per  1,000  annually  then  living  of  the  population,  leaving  its 
mark  on  the  diminishing  death-rate  of  the  hospitals,  especially 
towards  the  close  of  the  period.  The  measures  periodically  em- 
ployed to  improve  the  hospital  health,  the  cleaning  and  white- 
washing, were  in  part  much  the  same  as  they  are  now,  but  as  the 
population  rapidly  increased,  and  there  was  no  corresponding 
increase  in  the  eleemosynary  accommodation,  there  may  have  been 
a  tendency  to  crowd  too  many  sick  in  the  same  building,  and 
although  we  are  not  able  to  point  to  any  very  appreciable  differ- 
ences in  the  mortality  in  consequence,  the  evil  was  so  palpable, 
that  in  course  of  time  it  cured  itself,  and  the  question  of  suflB- 
ciency  of  individual  cubic  space  gradually  became  of  paramount 
importance  in  every  hospital,  old  and  new.  At  the  same  time, 
and  for  the  same  reasons,  classification  of  patients,  according  to 
their  diseases,  coupled  with  isolation  of  the  contagiously  affectec*, 
gradually  took  the  place  of  the  mixed  system.  The  first  step 
towards  it  consisted  in  the  separation  of  syphilitic  cases  from  the 
others,  possibly  as  much  for  moral  as  for  physical  reasons.  After- 
wards when  epidemics  prevailed,  and  hospital  patients  became 
liable  to  attacks  from  being  placed  in  proximity  to  the  contagiously 
affected,  necessity  required  that  rooms  and  wards  should  be  set 
apart  for  their  reception,  and  this  proving  insufficient,  special 
hospitals  were  extemporised  or  founded  to  meet  the  ever  recurring 
visitations.  These  again  with  the  enormous  growth  of  the  popula- 
tion have  been  fotind  utterly  unable  to  cope  with  the   demands 

•  We  have,  however,  no  record  of  patients  suffering  from  the  pla^e  having 
been  admitted  into  the  only  two  hospitals  then  existing;  in  fact,  in  an  old  regula- 
tion of  St.  Thomas's,  the  admission  of  plagpie  patients  is  strictly  prohibited. 
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made  upon  them,  and  the  medical  treatment  of  the  sick  poor, 
which  the  christian  charity  of  a  previous  age  regarded  as  a  sacred 
tmst,  has  for  the  most  part  been  consigned  to  the  control  and 
support  of  the  legislature.  With  the  provisions  made  in  all  large 
towns  for  the  isolation  of  contagious  diseases,  there  are  now  no 
adequate  reasons  why  persons  suffering  from  the  same  should 
claim  admission  to  the  general  hospitals,  seeing  that  they  simply 
multiply  the  risks  inseparable  from  the  practice  of  these  establish- 
ments. But  even  in  the  best  ordered  hospitals,  it  is  not  always 
easy  to  prevent  occasional  incursions  of  contagious  disease  among 
patients  admitted  for  totally  different  affections,  especially  when 
such  distempers  assume  the  epidemic  form  and  are  imported  from 
without.  In  such  cases  the  origin  of  the  infection  is  usually 
traced  to  personal  communication  of  patients  with  their  friends  or 
relatives.  The  evil  was  so  manifest  in  London  during  the  epidemic 
of  small  pox  in  1872,  that  all  the  general  hospitals,  without  any 
preconcerted  arrangements,  felt  it  necessary  to  suspend  the  usual 
privileges  of  allowing  patients  to  be  visited  by  their  fnends,  and 
the  salutary  effect  of  this  rule  at  Guy's  and  Bartholomew's,  and  no 
doubt  at  other  hospitals,  wa«  soon  apparent.  In  Howard's  time 
greater  license  was  permitted  to  the  hospital  inmate,  for  besides 
the  privilege  of  receiving  his  friends  at  any  hour  of  the  day,  he 
was  permitted  to  visit  them  at  their  own  homes.  The  abuses 
arising  in  consequence  are  commented  on  by  the  philanthropist, 
and  like  most  evils  connected  with  the  internal  government  of 
hospitals,  were  remedied  in  time  by  virtue  of  their  own  incongruity. 
We  have  also  to  consider  another  class  of  infectious  disorders 
which,  in  modem  times,  have  been  viewed  as  the  opprobria  of 
hospitals,  but  which,  if  subjected  to  the  same  summary  proceedings 
as  have  been  recommended  in  the  case  of  the  contagious  fevers,  the 
hospital  would  be  robbed  of  half  its  usefulness.  These  are  the 
distempers  generated  within  or  it  may  be  imported  into  the  hospital 
itself,  so  well  known  to  interfere  seriously  with  the  satisfactory 
progress  of  surgical  complaints,  and  to  contribute  to  the  mortality 
of  such  as  have  undergone  important  operations,  or  who  may  have 
sustained  severe  wounds  of  the  surface  of  the  body.  It  is  not 
very  clear  how  these  diseases  originate,  or  by  what  medium  they 
retain  their  morbific  influence.  Viewing  them  in  their  worst  light, 
they  may  be  inherent  in  a  building,  contaminating  its  structural 
elements,  but  more  often  they  are  attributed  to  a  septic  atmosphere 
engendei'ed  by  the  retention  or  succession  of  a  large  number  of 
persons  suffering  from  open  wounds.  The  affections  referred  to 
are  erysipelatous  inflammation  as  distinguished  from  the  idiopathic 
forms  of  the  disease,  gangrene  in  its  widest  sense  of  unhealthy 
action    in  wounds,   and    pyaemia   or    blood   poisoning,    wbich  is 
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aBsaredly  the  most  formidable  of  the  three.     It  is  a  peculiarity  of 
iheee  occarrences  that  they  may  express  themselves  either  singly  or 
in  combination,  that  one  or  other  may  arise  spontaneously  or  may  be 
spread  by  infection,  and  that  they  are  greatly  influenced  by  atmos- 
pheric changes.     It  is  not  disputed  that  they  take  place  in  the  field 
of  private   practice;   indeed,   we  have   the  highest  authority  in 
sapport  of  the  opinion  that    the  most  disastrous  form  of  blood 
poisoning  is  equally  to  be  met  with  outside  as  within  the  walls  of 
hospitals,  but  from  the  mass  of  evidence  adduced,  it  is  impossible 
to  avoid  the  conclusion,  that  in  spite  of  numerous  precautions  they 
periodically    appear    in    their    most    aggravated    shape    amongst 
hospital  patients.     Nearly  every  hospital  in  the  country  has  its 
experience   of  the  ravages  of  septicasmic  disease,  and  it  is  well 
known  that  surgeons  from  time   to  time  desist  from  performing 
the  most  trivial  operations  lest  they  should  encounter  this  fatal 
complication.     The  remedies  which  have  been  employed  periodi- 
cally for  rooting  out  the   infection  well  illustrate   the   prevalent 
impression,  that  the  disease  is  to  a  great  extent  inherent  in  the 
structural  elements  of  a  building.     Inner  walls  have  been  renewed, 
floors  relaid,  non-absorbent  materials  have  been  substituted  for  the 
more  porous  kind,  and,  in  some  instances,  entire  demohtion  of  the 
hospital  has  been  the  only  remedy  which  was  thought  worthy  of 
serious  recommendation.*     It  is  doubtful  whether  such  arbitrary 
proceedings  as  those  last  referred  to  admit  of  justification.     If  a 
hospital  from  its  architectural  peculiarities  be  ill- contrived  for  the 
treatment  of  the  sick,  there  is  a  strong  reason  why  it  should  be 
rendered  useful  for  the  purpose  by  structural  alterations,  and  if 
this  be  impracticable,  to  raze  it  to  the  ground,  but  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  reah'se  such  an  alternative.     It  may  have  been  gathered 
from  some  previous  observatioT)S,  that  in  all  asylums  for  the  sick  we 
must  be  prepared  to  anticipate  some  almost  necessary  evils.     To 
permit  patients  suffering  in  common  to  occupy  adjacent  beds,  and 
to  breathe  the  same  atmosphere,  is  a  condition  necessarily  asso- 
ciated with  every  establishment  for  the  maintenance  of  the  sick,  the 
evils  arising  from  which  can  only  be  grappled  with  successfully  by 
measures  which,  on  a  large  scale,  it  would  be  practically  impossible 
to  carry  out.     These  would  naturally  consist  in  a  process  of  indi- 
vidual isolation,  the  stamping-out,  so  to  speak,  of  every  malady 
from  which  there  was  cause  to  apprehend  infective  tendencies,  and 
by  providing  for  its  special  service  a  separate  apartment,  attendants, 
utensils,  and  other  surroundings.     The  isolation  of  one  or  other  of 
the  more  hazardous  operation  cases,  as  habitually  practised  at  the 
larger  hospitals,  testifies  to  the  expediency  of  the  separate  system, 
and  is  a  tacit  admission  of  expected  benefit  on  the  part  of  those 

*  As  at  the  Lincoln  and  Norwich  hospitals. 
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who  are  perhaps  least  willing   to  admit  the  septic  tendencies  of 
aggregation.     In  Ijing-in  hospitals  we  have  an  infections  disease, 
snpposed  by  many  to  be  generically  the  same  as  that  met  with  in 
general  hospitals,  and  which  has  been  the  canse  of  the  mortality 
conspicuous  in  these  establishments.     The  same  principle  operating 
in  private  life  compels  the  accoucheur  to  abandon  his  practice  until 
relieved  of  the  consciousness  that  he  is  no  longer  the  instrument  of 
conveying  death  to  others ;  but  in  general  hospitals  the  alternatives 
at  our  command  must  necessarily  be  limited  to  the  speedy  removal 
of  the  affected  from  proximity  to  those  not  similarly  attacked.     In 
most  large  hospitals  provision  is  now  made  for  the  separate  treat- 
ment of  patients  suffering  from  traumatic  erysipelas  and  phagedena 
in  special  wards,  apart  as  much  as  possible  from  the  others,  with 
separate  attendant-s,  into  which  are  drafted  such  as  have  contracted 
the  disease  in  the  hospital,  as  well  as  those  who  have  been  attacked 
with  it  at  their  own  homes.     It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  in  connection 
with  the  experience  of  Guy's  Hospital,  and  it  will  probably  be  found 
to  be  the  same  elsewhere,  that  the  number  of  patients  annually 
received  into  these  wards  with  infected  wounds,  directly  from  the 
outside,  is  considerably  in  excess  of  those  taken  from  the  surgical 
wards,  who  may  be  presumed  to  have  contracted  the  disease  inside 
the  hospital.     Though  a  serious  obstacle  to  recovery,  the  mortality 
among  patients  suffering  from  the  affections  specially  referred  to  is 
scarcely  appreciable,  nor  have  we  any  reason  to  believe  that  they 
are  of  a  more  fatal  character  at  the  present  day   than  was  the 
case  in  the  past.    On  the  other  hand,  the  fatality  accompanying  the 
pysBmic  condition  has  been  brought  into  greater  prominence   in 
modern  times  on  account  of  the  progress  of  pathology  and  sanitary 
science,  but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether,  as  a  cause  of  death-compli- 
cation in  disease,  accident,  or  operation,  it  is  more  frequently  met 
with  in  proportion  to  the  numbers  otherwise  liable  to  contract  it, 
now  than  formerly.     If  judged  correlatively  by  the  experience  of 
lying-in  hospitals,  there  might  be  some  reason  to   fear  that  the 
danger  had  not  reached  its  acme ;  but,  apart  from  the  doubtful 
identity  of  pyromia  with  puerperal  fever,  the  preventive  measures, 
which  an  improved  knowledge  of   the  baneful   results  attending 
these  diseases  require,  can  be  more  hopefully  carried  out  in  the 
general  than  in  the  special  hospital.     The  death  reg^ter  of  Guy's 
Hospital  for  the  twenty-two  years  1854-76,  contains  entries  of  436 
cases  of  pyaemia  which  have  occurred  during  the  interval,   171   of 
which  have  supervened  on  surgical  operation,  while  the  remainiog 
265  have  followed  from  injury  or  disease  from  which,  in  many 
cases,  the  patients  had   been  suffering  prior  to  their  admission. 
Although  the  annual  percentage  of  cases  has  been  greater  doriug 
the  iatter  half  than  in  the  former  half  of  the  period,  the  increase 
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may  be  satisfactorilj  accouoted  for  by  a  corresponding  addition  to 
the  nnmber  of  surgical  operations,  and  especially  by  the  accession 
of  a  larger  number  of  patients  suffering  from  septic  symptoms  on 
admission.     Facts  of  a  similar  character  may  be  adduced  from  the 
returns  of  other  hospitals   of   approximate   size,    though,    in   the 
absence  of  unanimity  with  regard  to  the  pathognomonic  characters 
of  the  malady  in  question,  the  numerical  relations  are  liable  to  vary 
with  the  conceptions  of  different  observers.     So  far  as  our  know- 
ledge goes,  the  disease  does  not  seem  to  have  been  recognised  as 
the  cause   of  mortality  in   hospitals  till   near  the  middle  of  the 
present  century,  when  attention  was  specially  drawn  to  it«  frequent 
occurrence  in  the  Parisian  hospitals.*      Still  it  is  clear  from  the 
numerous  observations   of    the    older    writers,   that    a   suppura- 
tive fever,  to  which  various  names  were  attached,  was  frequently 
met   with   in   camps    and    hospitals    after    gunshot   wounds    and 
other  accidents  as  well  as  operations,  and  was  the  cause  of  much 
mortality.      In  our   own   day,    it    is   customary   to   associate  old 
hospitals   and   those   of  faulty  construction   with   periodical   out- 
breaks of  septic  disease,  but  the  data  we  possess  on  the  subject 
show,  that  the  mephitic  influeuce  is  by  no  means  confined  to  them. 
lir.  Erichsen,  who  has  paid  much  attention  to  the  subject,  states 
that  hospitals  built  prior  to  the  pre-sanitary  age,  that   is   before 
1840    or  thereabouts,   are    peculiarly   liable    to    it,    especially   on 
the  upper  floors,  to  which,  assuming  the  volatility  of  the  poison 
it  has  a  tendency  to  rise.     Mr.  Cadge,  of  Norwich,  who  has  long 
held  the  office  of  surgeon  to  the  hospital  of  that  town,  asserts  that 
within   the   last  six   or    eight    years,    notwithstanding   numerous 
sanitary   precautions   which   previously   appeared    to    secure    the 
patients  from  attack,  the  disease  had  been  increasing  in  virulence 
from  the  greater  strain  on  the  hospital  resources,  caused  by  the 
necessities  of  a  working  population  which  had  increased  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  accommodation.     Similar  experience  to  that  of 
Norwich  might  be  obtained  from  the  history  of  other  establishments 
in  analogous  circumstances ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  the 
testimony  of  the  officers  of  St.  Greorge's  and  St.  Thomas's  Hospitals, 
that  the  disease  is  not  unknowoi  in  the  airy  establishment  erected 
for  sanitary  purposes  in   counection  with  the  first  at  Wimbledon, 
while  in   the   palatial   institution   belonging  to  the  latter  on  the 
Thames  Embankment,  pyaemia  is  as  frequently  met  with  as  it  was 
in  the  old  buildings  in  Southwark.     Taking   every  circumstance 
into  consideration,  there  is  no  substantial  ground  for  believing  that 
an  old  hospital,  provided  its  arrangements  with  regard  to  individual 
space,  freedom  of  ventilation,  drainage,  and  water  supply  are  satis- 
&ctory,  is  more  likely  to  develop  and  spread  hospital  disease  than 

•  SediUot.  "  De  ^Infection  Purulente,"  1849. 
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those  of  inoro  ncL'iit  const riu'iiiMi,  :nnl  tluit  tlu'  rccurrriict^  of  tliev 
distempers  depends,  like  the  mortality  of  the  hospiuil  itsell*,  on  th«' 
severity  of  the  surgical  diseases  admitted  to  its  wards. 

In  commenting  on  past  and  present  mortality,  it  is  but  fair  that 
some  reference  should  be  made  to  the  beneficial  influence  which 
an  improved  knowledge  of  the  resources  of  medicine  might  be 
expected  to  exert  on  the  results  of  treatment.  A  casual  glance  at 
the  tables  representing  an  increasing  death-rate  in  the  Hospitals 
is  not  calculated  to  produce  an  impression  favourable  to  the 
influence  of  therapeutics,  nor  will  a  closer  acquaintance  with  the 
subject  render  it  more  commendable.  There  is  no  experience 
more  painfully  evident  in  hospital  narrative  than  the  absence  of 
guiding  principles  in  therapeutics,  and  when  we  come  to  examine 
the  multifarious  remedies  which  formerly  were  vaunted  as  specifics, 
and  which  have  been  replaced  by  others  that  in  the  course  of 
another  generation  will  be  classed  among  the  fashionable  follies  of 
the  day,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  physic,  per 
86,  is  powerless  as  an  agent  in  prolonging  life,  or  in  grappling 
successfully  with  the  ordinary  fatal  ailments  of  humanity.  But, 
in  spite  of,  and  parallel  with  this  uncertainty,  there  has  been 
an  educational  influence  at  work  in  the  hospitals,  throwing  new 
light  on  the  various  departments  of  scientific  medicine,  the  efiPects 
of  which  are  less  visible  in  the  hospital  itself  than  in  the  vastly 
improved  condition  of  the  public  health  in  every  district  of  the 
country.  It  may  appear  sophistical,  but  it  is  not  the  less  true,  that 
the  high  mortality  referred  to  is  partly  due  to  the  better  knowledge 
we  possess  of  diseased  conditions,  and  consequently  of  the  require- 
ments of  the  most  needy,  but,  at  the  same  time,  unless  some  con- 
trolling power  restrained  its  exercise,  the  consequences  wonld  be 
disastrous  to  the  main  objects  which  the  hospital  is  required  to 
fulfil.  This  agent  can  only  be  found  in  the  educational  department. 
It  is  clear  that,  where  hospitals  are  incorporated  with  medical 
schools,  they  must  be  provided  with  all  essentials  to  enable  them  to 
convey  to  the  student  a  clinical  knowledge  of  every  department  of 
his  profession,  and  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  that  such 
could  be  accomplished  in  a  hospital  mainly  devoted  to  the  worst 
aspects  of  disease.  The  enormous  growth  of  special  hospitals  of  late 
years,  chiefly  in  the  metropolis,  although  originating  as  much  from 
motives  of  personal  aggrandisement  as  from  public  philanthropy, 
proves  the  necessity  of  having  every  branch  of  medicine  and 
surgery  taught  in  the  general  hospitals.  It  is  possible  that  the 
lighter  ailments  which,  as  a  rule,  are  treated  in  the  former,  may 
have  had  some  slight  effect  in  appropriating  from  the  latter  a 
certain  proportion  of  their  milder  cases,  but  the  influence  on  the 
general  hospital  mortality  from  this  cause  would  be  barely  appre- 
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ciable.     It  is  also,  I  think,  evident  from  the  facts  narrated,  that 
notwithstanding  the  tutorial  requirements  of  the  great  hospitals, 
there  has  been  latterly  a  disposition  to  increase  the  medical  at  the 
expense  of  the  surgical  departments,  and  to  eliminate  from  both  a 
class  of  patients  whose  long  residence  would  interfere  with  a  rapid 
succession  of  more  critical   diseases.      The  division  of  labour  so 
necessary  for  the   promotion   and   organisation   of   the   scholastic 
department  must,  however,  be  maintained  if  it  is  desired  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  requirements  of  the  time,  and  from  this  cause,  if 
from  no  other,  it  is  barely  possible  that  the  death-rate  in  the  future 
will  much  exceed  that  which  has  been  experienced  during  the  last 
few  years.     So  long  as  voluntary  effort  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
munity was  able  to  cope  with  the  requirements  of  the  sick  poor, 
there  was  much  less  occasion  for  the  medical  than  for  the  surgical 
Accommodation,  but  with  the  great  increase  of  population  during 
*he  present  century,  the  medical  beds  in  hospitals  have  become 
Universally  utilised,  while  in  London,  and  other  large  towns,  largo 
^timbers  suffering  mainly  from    chronic   m,edical   ailments    have 
^ound  a  permanent  refuge  in  the  sick  wards  of  the  workhouses. 
T'hese,  besides  being  generally  overcrowded,  were  unfitted  in  many 
other  respects  for  the  reception  of  patients,  and  measures,  it  is  well 
tnoivn,  have  been  taken  by  the  Local  Government  Board  during 
t.Ke  last  ten  years  to  grapple  with  the  increasing  evil  by  the  erection 
Of  hospitals  apart  altogether  from  the  workhouses.     In  London, 
Mrhere  the  want  was  most  felt,  commodious  buildings  have  been 
Opened  by  the  instrumentality  of  a  board  appointed  jointly  by  the 
^•^tepayers  and  the  Government,  into  which  are  received  a  class  of 
J^atients  differing  but  little  from  those  ordinarily  taken  in  to  the 
general  hospitals.     These  asylums  have  been  planned  on  the  most 
approved  models  of  the  day,  and  possess  numerous  advantages  in  a 
t^omestic  point  of  view  over  the  endowed  and  subscription  hospitals; 
\>ut,  judging  from  their  high  standard  of  mortality,  we  can  readily 
Tinderstand  the  exceptional  position  they  occupy  when  contrasted 
'Vrith  the  tutorial  establishments.     As  an  illustration  I  will  take  the 
i^tnms  of  the  Poplar  and  Stepney  sick  asylums,  as  furm'shed  me 
by    Dr.   Goldie,  the   medical   superintendent.      The   hospital    was 
opened  in  1871 : — 
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The  mean  residence  of  the  patients  in  this  asjlnm  is  sixty  days, 
and  the  beds  are  pretty  eqnally  divided  among  men  and  women. 
No  distinction  is  made  in  the  wards  betwixt  medical  and  snrgical 
cases,  l:)ut  by  far  the  largest  number  are  of  the  former  character, 
and  to  this  circumstance  we  are  bound  to  attribute  the  excessive 
mortality.  From  the  fact  of  the  asylum  being  placed  in  the  east  end 
of  London,  and  in  a  district  which  has  special  claims  on  the  London 
Hospital,  it  may  bo  assumed  to  modify  to  some  extent  the  death- 
rate  of  that  institution.  Looking  at  the  mortality  of  the  London 
Hospital  for  the  years  prior  to  and  following  the  opening  of  the 
asylum,  there  seems  some  foundation  for  the  supposition,  and  it  is 
very  possible  that  the  relief  afforded  thereby  has  acted  as  a  con- 
tinuous check  on  the  increasing  mortality  of  that  establishment. 

A])art  fn)m  the  urgent  requirements  of  the  sick,  the  influences 
of  teaching  and  the  organisation  of  special  hospitals,  there  is  no 
department  of  this  subject  which  brings  into  greater  relief  the 
contrast  betwixt  the  past  and  present  history  of  hospitals,  as  that 
which  relat^^s  to  the  measures  which  have  been  taken  from  time  to 
time  to  improve  tlieir  sanitary  condition.  It  is  needless  to  recapi- 
tulatt^  the  defects  so  frequently  complained  of  as  characteristic  of 
numerous  hospitals  of  a  past  age.  We  can  see  now  that  it  was 
mainly  when  exceptional  circumstances  occurred  through  epidemic 
outbreaks  and  rapid  increase  of  a  poor  population  that  occasional 
overcrowding  occurred,  and  that  the  result  was  an  increased  rate 
of  mortality.  The  first  step  which  prudence  would  suggest  as  a 
remedy  would  consist  not  only  in  a  limitation  of  the  numbers 
usually  received  into  the  hospital,  but  in  the  provision  by  which 
every  patient  should  possess  an  adequate  amount  of  space  that 
could  not  be  encroached  upon  under  any  circumstances.  Of  equal 
importance  to  individual  cubic  space  came  the  question  of  ventila- 
tion, or  how  the  air  in  a  given  area  should  undergo  continuous 
changes  from  the  outside  atmosphere  in  a  manner  not  incompatible 
with  the  comfort  and  well-being  of  the  patient.  When  these  points 
were  conceded,  next  came  the  problem,  how  they  could  best  be 
carried  out  in  the  old  hospitals  as  well  as  in  those  more  recently 
built.  It  was  a  comparatively  easy  matter  to  determine  the  first, 
but  the  second,  which  was  necessarily  incorporati'd  with  it,  has 
been  a  fruitful  source  of  trouble  and  anxiety  to  every  one  expe- 
rienced in  hospital  hygiene.  A  reference  to  the  numerous  plans  of 
hospitals  figured  and  described  in  the  Sixth  Report  of  the  Medical 
Officer  of  the  Privy  Council,  will  explain  how  the  difficulties 
which  encompass  the  subject  depend  more  on  the  original  con- 
struction of  the  buildings  used  for  the  sick  than  from  any  other 
defined  cause.  It  has  been  found,  and  more  frequently  is  it  the 
case  in  small  hospitals,  constructed  ver}'  possibly  for  other  pur- 
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poses,  and  on  a  plan  not  dissimilar  to  ordinary  dw^ing  houses, 
that  the   transit  of  air  in   the   inhabited  apartment   is  seriously 
impeded,  if  not  rendered  nugatory,  by  faults  of  window  construc- 
faon,  especially  when  these  are  limited  to  one  aspect.     In  addition 
to  restrictions  on  a  free  supply  of  air,  it  has   been  also  shown 
that  prior  to  the  middle  of  the  present  century  less  attention  was 
paid  to  the  trapping  of  waste  water  and  soil  pipes,  the  flushing 
of  drains,  to  cleanliness,  and  in  fact  to  all  questions  of  sanitary 
importance  than  is  now  thought  necessary,  and  instances  can  be 
^^iduced  from  the  experience  of  nearly  every  hospital,  testifying  to 
Outbreaks  of  septic   maladies  from  one  or  other  of  these  causes, 
^be  whole  subject  of  hospital  hygiene  engaged  so  much  attention 
in  connection   with   the   faulty  accommodation   for   oor   sick  and 
"Grounded  soldiers,  that  a  Government  Commission  was  appointed  in 
^857  to  consider  its  entire  bearings,  and  the  result  was  a  report 
^^ntaining  numerous  recommendations  in   favour  of  establishing 
"that   principle  in   hospital  construction  by  which  the  atmosphere 
<x>uld  get  ready  access  to  the  wards  from  all  available  points  of  the 
compass.*  The  recommendations  were  supported  by  high  authority, 
and  since  the  period  in  question  there  has  been  a  general  disposition 
in  the  construction  of  all  new  hospitals  of  any  size,  to  follow  the 
plans  approved  by  the  commission.     These  consisted  in  the  foi*ma- 
tion  of  a  series  of  oblong  blocks  placed  at  right  angles  to  a  corridor 
communicating  with  each  block,  the  best  examples  of  which  are  to 
be  seen  in  the  Herbert  Hospital  on  Woolwich  Common,  and  in  the 
new  St.  Thomas's  Hospital.  The  wards  of  these  and  numerous  other 
buildings  constructed  on  similar  principles,  are  liberally  supplied 
with  windows  on  both  sides,  as  well  as  at  the  ends  opposite  the 
doorways ;  and  the  beds,  alternating  with  the  windows,  are  always 
limited  to  two  rows  within  the  outside  walls.     To  the  arrangement 
thus  indicated,   and  which  had  been  borrowed  from  France  and 
Belgium,  the  term  pavilion  has  been  applied,  and  while  little  excep- 
tion can  be  taken  to  it  on  sanitary  grounds,  there  is  some  reason 
to  fear  from  the  avidity  with  which  it  has  been  taken  up  by  local 
as  well  as  by  governmental  authorities,  that  it  runs  a  risk  of  being 
over  estimated,  at  the  expense  of  other  and  possibly  better  arrange- 
ments.    The  fact  that  the  principle  sprung  from  the  wants  of  the 
army  medical  service  with  its  cumbrous  administrative  machinery, 
and  for  a  class  of  patients  whose  diseases  were  altogether  different 
in  the  bulk  from  those  met  with  in  civil  hospitals,  had,  no  doubt,  a 
main  share  in  giving  the  system  a  preference  to  others,  in  which 
the  facilities  for  always  obtaining  fresh  currents  of  air  were  less. 
These  currents,  though  harmless  and  even  salutary,  are  not  always 

*  Report   of   the   Commissionen  for   improving   the    Sanitary   Condition   of 
Barracks  and  Hospitals,  1863. 
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agreeable  even  to  persons  in  fair  health,  and  they  are  known  to  bo 
positively  hurtful  to  patients  suffering  from  chest  and  nervous 
diseases,  and  in  truth,  to  the  great  bulk  of  what  we  are  accustomed 
to  call  medical  cases.  On  the  other  hand,  the  artificial  heat  which 
in  public  hospitals  is  often  found  necessary  to  supplement  or  to  take 
the  place  of  the  ordinary  fire-place,  is  frequently  injurious  to  snrgical 
patients,  and,  though  it  may  be  necessary  under  certain  circum- 
stances, systems  of  warming  are  extremely  difficult  of  application 
in  buildings  constructed  on  the  pavilion  principle.  It  seems  now 
almost  essential  that  in  every  public  hospital  both  objects  should  be 
fulfilled,  and  this  cannot  be  accomplished  by  a  rigid  adherence  to 
one  undeviating  principle.  In  the  one  case  the  aim  is  to  obtain 
freedom  of  air  by  a  judicious  arrangement  of  windows,  so  that  they 
may  be  opened  partially  or  wholly  without  direct  drafts  on  the  beds, 
and  the  other,  to  secure  it  by  the  same  means,  plus  one  or  other  of 
the  appliances  which  modern  ingenuity  has  suggested  to  render  it 
more  agreeable  to  the  patients.  In  our  capricious  climate,  and 
especially  in  cold  weather,  the  very  best  measures  yet  introduced 
to  supplement  the  common  fire-place  have  been  found  to  be 
comparative  failures,  and  the  bulk  of  the  inventions  intended 
for  the  admission  and  extraction  of  vitiated  air  are,  in  their  action, 
extremely  unsatisfactory.  Indeed,  in  many  cases  they. have  been 
found  to  be  positively  injurious,  from  the  fact  of  the  flues,  channels, 
and  valves  through  which  either  fresh  or  foul  air  are  conducted, 
becoming  harbours  for  dust,  dirt,  or  noxious  emanations,  which  it 
is  usually  impossible  to  eradicate,  on  account  of  their  narrow  and 
tortuous  courses.  The  truth  is  that  the  problem  for  obtaining  an 
agreeable  and  equable  temperature  in  all  weathers,  though  it  may 
appear  a  comparatively  simple  one  to  the  engineer  and  architect,  is 
really  most  complex  when  applied  to  the  practical  requirements  of 
a  sick  ward.  The  cause  of  this  is  simple  enough,  for  apart  from 
the  novel  fact  of  the  patients  having  to  occupy  the  same  apart- 
ment day  and  night,  the  incoming  air  is  always  liable  to  be  over-  or 
under- heated,  deprived  of  its  moisture  or  contaminated  with  impa- 
rities derived  from  underground  communications  or  from  other 
channels  through  which  it  may  have  to  pass.  To  mitigate  the 
latter  evil,  recent  experience  gives  a  preference  to  the  direct  admis- 
sion of  the  external  atmosphere  to  the  wards  by  grated  openings  in 
the  outside  walls,  whence  it  passes  over  steam  or  hot  water  pipes 
placed  in  immediate  apposition,  and  probably  this  principle,  aa 
auxiliary  to  the  fire-place,  is  the  best  that  can  be  adopted.  Then  the 
question  of  the  escape  of  the  vitiated  air  is  another  which  has 
equally  perplexed  the  ingenuity  of  scientific  men,  especially  where, 
as  in  numerous  special  hospitals,  the  free  opening  of  windows  is 
impracticable.     It  would  be  foreign  to  the  subject  of  this  essay  to 
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recapitulate  the  numerous  contrivances  having  in  view  this  object, 
but  we  know  from  experience  that  the  natural  temperature  of 
respired — which  must  also  be  vitiated — air  will  cause  it  to  asc^end, 
and  that  its  ascension  may  be  hastened  by  any  process  of  rarefac- 
tion or  extraction  applied  to  aid  it.  Hence  in  many  new  and  in 
some  old  hospitals,  it  is  common  to  meet  with  openings  in  the 
ceilings  communicating  either  directly  with  the  chimney  Bues  or 
with  chambers  made  purposely  surrounding  them,  through  which, 
it  is  generally  hoped,  currents  may  be  established  upwards  through 
the  roof.  This  simple  process  of  aspiration  is  far  less  costly  and 
less  liable  to  untoward  results  than  the  most  elaborate  plans  em- 
ployed in  some  English  and  in  numerous  foreign  hospitals;  but 
neither  are  altogether  satisfactory,  and  preference  is  now  usually 
given,  and  with  reason,  to  the  old  empirical  process  of  carrying 
windows  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  ceiling,  by  which  means 
they  serve  the  double  purpose  of  admitting  fresh  air  at  a  high  level 
or  of  emitting  foul  air  which  may  have  risen  to  the  same  stratum. 
It  is  obvious  that  in  matters  of  engineering  skill  we  certainly  have 
the  advantage  of  our  forefathers,  though  in  hospital  mortality  wo 
are  not  in  a  position  to  point  out  better  results.  It  is  but  reason- 
able, however,  to  infer,  from  the  attention  which  has  been  univer- 
sally paid  for  many  years  to  the  twin  subjects  of  warming  and 
ventilation,  and  to  the  stringent  regulations  in  force  with  regard  to 
them  in  all  public  hospitals,  that  a  more  comfortable  and  healthy 
condition  of  atmosphere  is  ensured,  and  one  which  is  better 
adapted  in  every  way  for  the  successful  treatment  of  disease. 

Apart  from  the  means,  natural  or  mechanical,  employed  to 
secure  a  sufficient  supply  of  air  for  hospital  purposes,  it  is  relevant 
to  the  subject  here  to  refer  to  recent  attempts  which  have  been 
made  to  deprive  the  hospital  atmosphere,  by  chemical  means,  of 
those  subtle  and  deleterious  organisms  which  rightly  or  wrongly 
are  assumed  to  have  a  powerful  influence  in  spreading  infection. 
Tbe  subject  is  naturally  involved  in  considerable  mystery,  but  it 
contains  so  much  of  real  value  in  connection  with  preventive 
medicine,  and  has  hitherto  been  so  successful  in  its  results, 
that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  being  prosecuted  with  advan- 
tage farther.  The  oxidising  and  purifying  properties  of  numerous 
earthy  salts  and  mineral  sulphates  had  been  long  known  and 
in  use  in  Hospitals  before  the  more  ambitious  title  of  disin- 
fectants came  into  general  use.  Their  employment  was  encouraged 
as  much  for  the  destruction  of  foul  smells  as  for  any  occult 
▼irtae  they  were  supposed  to  possess  in  destroying  infection; 
but  as  the  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  numerous  antiseptic 
agents  advanced,  greater  facilities  were  given  to  their  employ- 
ment^    which    is    now    strenuously   enforced    in    hospitals,    and 
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indeed  in  all  public  places  where  thero  is  reason  to  apprehend 
danger  from  noxious  exhalations.  The  hopelessness  of  attempting 
to  disinfect  an  inliabited  apartment,  unless  indeed  the  atmosphere  in 
it  is  made  irres])irable,  is  a  coudition  usually  recognised,  and  has 
received  contirraation  from  recent  experiments,  but  apart  from  such 
desideratum,  there  are  plenty  of  ways  in  which  disinfectants  may 
be  and  are  advantageously  employed  in  hospital  pi'actice.  In  the 
washing  of  foul  and  contaminated  linen,  in  the  rinsing  of  bcdpaus 
and  chamber  utensils,  and  of  all  vessels  in  constant  use  by  patients 
suffenng  from  typhoid  and  analogous  distempers,  even  in  vigilantly 
attending  to  their  uses,  the  employes  are  kept  alive  to  the  risks 
which  continually  beset  tliem  in  the  course  of  their  duties.  The 
results  of  their  ordinary  employment  on  the  hospital  health  must, 
however,  be  of  an  entirely  negative  character.  Bat  there  is  another 
aspect  of  the  question,  which  gives  reason  to  hope  that  the  influence 
of  antiseptics  may  be  more  satisfactorily  determined.  A  conviction 
that  the  atmospheric  impurities  which  interfered  with  the  healthy 
action  of  wounds  and  induced  the  nosocomial  distempers  previously 
referred  to  was  due  to  organised  germs  or  fermentis.  led  an  eminent 
surgeon  to  originate  a  plan  of  treatment  by  which  wounds  under- 
going the  reparatory  process  should  on  no  account  be  brought 
into  immediate  contact  with  the  air  until  the  latter  was  thoroughly 
washed  and  deprived  of  every  noxious  element.*  This  system  of 
dressing  wounds,  to  which  the  term  antiseptic  is  applied,  involves 
a  large  amount  of  care,  patience,  and  personal  attention  on  the 
pait  of  the  manipulator,  and  the  increased  cost  of  the  material 
employed  is  an  objection  which  may  possibly  weigh  against  it  in 
tlic  minds  of  hospital  committees.  For  all  that,  the  antiseptic  pro- 
cess has  been  gaining  ground,  both  in  this  country  and  abroad,  as 
exceptionally  well  adapted  for  hospital  purposes.  Mr.  List«r  claims 
from  its  seduh)U8  employment  the  almost  complete,  if  not  entire, 
banishment  of  gangrene  and  pyoemia  from  his  hospital  wards,  and 
similar  experience  of  its  utility  may  be  had  from  numerons  estab- 
lishments Avhere  the  system  has  been  judiciously  practised.  In 
several  of  the  surgical  wards  of  Guy's  Hospital,  erysipelas  attacking 
wounds  which  have  been  diligently  protected  by  this  method  is 
now  unknown,  and  cases  of  pyremia  after  surgical  operation  are 
very  rare.  In  the  last  report  of  the  Seamen's  Hospital  it  is  stated 
on  official  authority  that  the  deaths  from  pyeemia  have  diminished 
to  less  than  half  of  what  they  were  prior  to  the  introduction  of 
antiseptic  dressings,  "notwithstanding  the  presence  of  naraerous 
"  foul  ulcers  and  open  wounds."  Similar  experience  could  be  ob- 
tained from  other  sources  showing  that  in  the  topical  application  of 

•    "The    Lancet,"  September,    1867.       "Transactions   of  Rojral    Societj, 
Edinburgh,"  1875,  Profewor  Litter. 
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antifleptics  we  have  the  means  which,  if  industrionsly  employed,  will 
go  far  to  mitigate  the  prevalence  of  nosocomial  distempers,  and  may 
possibly,  when  our  knowledge  of  the  subject  is  more  matured,  and 
less  cumbrous  arrangements  take  the  place  of  those  now  in  use, 
assist  in  solving  the  problem,  how  to  render  the  hospital  atmosphere 
as  healthy  as  that  which  exists  outside. 

In  connection  with  the  past  and  present  measures  employed  to 
aid  in  the  hygiene  of  hospitals,  or  in  other  words,  to  reduce  their 
mortality,  we  have  still  to  consider  several  important  departments 
to  which  much  attention  has  been  paid  in  recent  years.    These  com- 
prise the  arrangements  for  drainage,  and  for  dieting  and  nursing  the 
sick,  to  which  we  may  add  cleanliness,  although  it  may  follow  as  a 
corollary  to  the  others.     There  is  little  doubt,  that  the  introduction 
during  the  last  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  of  water-closets  into 
private   dwellings   and    public    institutions,  though   an    immense 
advance  as  regards  cleanliness  and  comfort  on  the  old  system  of 
open  latrines,  has  at  the  same  time  given  rise  to  some  of  the  greatest 
difficulties  with  which  the  modern  hospital  has  to  contend.     These 
owe  their  origin  to  the  escape  of  sewer  gases  from  drains  and  cess- 
pools in  immediate  communication  with,  or  in  rooms  adjoining  the 
>vards,  where  they  are  proved  to  be  detrimental  alike  to  tlie  sick  and 
the  healthy.     In  all  the  old  hospitals,  and  indeed  in  the  majority 
of  those  built  during  the  present  century,  the  main  sewer,  as  well 
as  the  numerous  minor  conduits  into  which  the  waste  water  as  well 
as  the  sewage  of  the  hospital  are  allowed  to  fall,  were  made  to  pass 
underneath  the  structure  itself.     Formerly,  and  until  a  comparatively 
recent  period,  these  were  made  of  brickwork,  and  in  course  of  time 
became  subject  to  leakage,  less  perhaps  from  natunil  decay,  than 
from  accumulated  obstructions,  aided  by  the  incessant  incursions  of 
rats.    The  neighbouring  ground  becoming  in  consequence  saturated 
with  sewage,  the  effluvia  from  the  same  insidiously  escaped  from 
the  basement,  and  was  soon  discerned  in  passages  and  staircases, 
and  has  often  been  found  to  permeate  the  sleeping  apartments. 
The  remedy  in  such  cases  would  appear  to  be  simple  enough,  but 
in  the  vast  majority  of  instances,  it  is  seriously  compromised  by 
the  ignorance  which  prevails  as  to  the  position  and  curves  of  the 
drains,  of  which  it  is  usually  impossible  to  discover  any  accurate 
plans.     But  a  more  frequent  cause  of  evil  from  sewage  gas  arose, 
as  in  fact  it  does  still,  from  the  faulty  trapping  of  soil  and  waste 
water  pipes  either  underground,  or  in  proximate  communication 
with  the  habitable  parts  of  the  building.     The  first  objection  has 
been  remedied  in  most  of  the  old  hospitals  by  the   substitution 
of  glazed  earthenware  pipes  for  the  brick  or  barrel  drains,  placed, 
where  possible,  outside  the  walls,  and  at  such  a  gradient  as  to 
ensure  a  rapid  current,  while  the  latter  has  been  found  much  more 
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difficult  to  deal  with.  The  varions  sanitary  appliances  introdaced 
for  preventing  the  reflux  of  foul  air  through  soil  pipes  and  other 
direct  channels  of  communication,  have  been  attended  with  more 
or  less  success,  but  it  is  universallj  felt  that  in  certain  meteorolo- 
gical conditions  the  traps  and  valves  in  common  use  are  not  proof 
against  the  subtle  invasion  of  the  noxious  element.  In  the  best 
devised  valve  closet  now  in  general  use  in  hospitals  and  govern- 
ment buildings,  the  inventor  (Jennings)  has  thought  fit  to  sup- 
plement the  ordinary  action  by  an  apparatus  by  which  a  small 
portion  of  antiseptic  fluid  may  be  thrown  into  the  basin  each 
time  it  is  used,  in  order  to  avoid  the  danger  referred  to ;  but  it  is 
clear  that  mechanical  devices  of  this  nature  involve  constant  super- 
vision,  and  are  out  of  place  in  an  hospital.  The  remedy  lies  in  an 
efficient  ventilation  of  the  soil  as  weM  as  of  the  drain  pipes,  and 
until  such  is  effected  we  have  no  absolute  security  against  the  reflux 
of  sewer  gas.  An  approach  to  this  desideratum  has  been  made 
both  in  private  houses  and  in  public  institutions,  by  permitting 
the  escape  of  pent  up  sewer  gas  in  soil  pipes  through  a  half-inch 
tube,  in  immediate  connection  with  the  soil  pipe,  and  having  its 
open  extremity  communicating  with  the  external  atmosphere  high 
above  the  roof.  A  more  perfect  system  than  this  to  include  drains 
and  sewers  alike,  has  been  carried  out  in  one  of  the  ancient  quad- 
rangles of  Guy's  Hospital,  which  gives  reason  to  hope  that  the 
difficulties  so  frequently  referred  to  may  be  satisfactorily  overcome. 
This  method,  which  is  best  known  by  the  name  of  the  inventor, 
Mr.  Banner,  has  been  frequently  discussed  in  the  art  and  science 
journals,  and  consists  essentially  in  the  establishment  of  a  continuous 
atmospheric  current  through  the  soil  pipe,  independent  of  another 
through  the  drain.  In  the  former  case  this  is  effected  by  a  short 
inlet  pipe  communicating  directly  with  the  fresh  air  near  its  base, 
while  its  upper  extremity  extending  above  the  roof  is  surmounted 
with  a  foul-air  withdrawing  cowl ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  drain  or 
sewer,  if  its  course  is  in  immediate  contiguity  with  the  building,  a 
current  throughout  its  entire  length  may  be  established  by  vertical 
shafts  on  the  old  plenum  and  vacuum  principle  recommended  by 
Reid  and  Peclet.  How  this  has  been  effected  at  Guy's  Hospital 
may  be  judged  of  from  the  accompanying  sketch,  which  is  intended 
to  show  how  each  soil  pipe  has  been  dealt  with,  as  well  as  the 
accompanying  drain,  which  in  this  instance  runs  parallel  with  the 
side  of  the  hospital  with  an  incline  from  each  extremity. 

No  exception  has  been  taken  to  the  new  arrangements,  which 
appear  to  act  well  in  all  weathers,  in  foggy  days  as  well  as  in  high 
winds,  when  sewers  and  soil  pipes  are  most  liable  to  be  'filled  with 
sewer  gases.  The  system  also  does  away  with  what  has  hitherto 
been  a  necessity,  namely  syphon  traps  and  elaborate  maohineiy  in 
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Gonnection  with  waste  water  and  cistern  supply  as  well  as  with 
the  closets  themselves.     It  is  very  likely  that  in  the  pre-sanitary 
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A  —Inlet  to  admission  air  shaft  to  drain. 

B — Outlet  to  extraction  shaft  from  drain. 

I>— Drain. 

C — Outlet  for  air  from  soil  pipe. 

E — Inlet  for  fresh  air  to  soil  pipe. 

S— Soil  pipe. 

age,  when  the  effects  of  sewer  gases  were  less  anderstood,  the  true 
causes  of  occasional  outbreaks  of  numerous  local  distempers  among 
hospital  patients  may  have  escaped  detection,  but  we  are  now  more 
accustomed  to  attribute  unhealthy  conditions  to  this  source  than  to 
any  other.  There  is  every  reason  to  presume  that  we  are  right  in 
doing  so,  and  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  about  the  necessity  of  using 
every  precaution  in  our  power  to  avert  them. 

Almost  equal  in  importance  to  a  continuous  supply  of  fresh  air 
is  the  question  of  dieting  the  sick.  This  subject  did  not  form  so 
conspicuous  a  part  in  the  administrative  rule  of  the  old  hospitals 
as  it  does  at  the  present  day.  Ic  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  at 
a  time  when  all  manner  of  acute  diseases  demanded  a  starving 
I'egimen,  that  much  attention  could  be  paid  to  varieties  in  the  diet 
roU,  but  daring  the  last  thirty   or  forty  years   a   well-arranged 
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dietary  has  been  regarded  by  the  physician  as  perhaps  the  ohief 
instrument  wherewith  he  can  cope  snccessfnlly  with  curable  or 
palliate  incurable  disease.  It  scarcely  admits  of  doubt  that  the 
greater  attention  which  has  been  paid  to  this  subject,  to  the 
building  up  of  wasted  tissue,  and  to  the  special  alimentary  require- 
ments of  diseases,  the  characters  of  which  were  not  formerly 
understood,  must  have  exercised  very  considerable  influence  in 
diminishing  mortality.  That  some  important  regulations  regarding 
diet  existed  in  the  oldest  hospitals  at  a  very  early  date,  we  Have 
already  seen,  as  time  advanced  alterations  and  more  variety  were 
introduced  to  accommodate  the  scale  to  the  changing  customs  of  the 
nation,  but  it  was  not  till  nearly  the  middle  of  the  present  century 
that  special  attention  was  devoted  to  numerous  minor  though  im- 
portant details  of  dieting  arrangements.  These  comprised  not  only 
suitable  scales  for  patients  suffering  from  various  conditions  of 
disease,  but  extended,  to  allow  of  variety  to  the  manner,  in  which 
the  food  was  prepared  and  served  to  the  patients.  In  the  best 
arranged  hospitals,  instead  of  the  old-fashioned  daily  supply  of 
boiled  beef,  with  or  without  potatoes,  we  have  the  meat  roasted  and 
boiled  alternately  ;  while  in  critical  and  special  cases,  which  gene- 
rally form  from  20  to  30  per  cent,  of  the  inmates,  various  articles 
to  which  by  common  consent  the  tenn  extras  has  been  applied, 
have  been  universally  employed  to  tempt  the  sickly  appetite.  In 
addition  to  these  the  general  introduction  of  aerated  waters,  fresh 
vegetables,  tea,  cocoa,  and  coffee  in  the  diet  scale,  have  done  much  to 
promote  the  comfort  of  the  patients,  while  the  various  methods  of 
concentrating  food  so  as  to  allow  of  the  largest  amount  of  nourish- 
ment in  the  smallest  possible  bulk,  are  continually  receiving  fresh 
impulses.  The  principle  of  supporting  nature  in  her  efforts  to 
ward  off  disease  as  well  as  in  assisting  the  vital  powers  to 
surmount  attacks  by  means  of  a  well-arranged  dietary,  is  one 
which  is  now  universally  acknowledged,  and  its  influence  has  been 
felt  more  strikingly  in  the  case  of  hospital  patients  than  among 
any  other  class  of  the  community. 

In  contrasting  the  present  with  the  past  history  of  hospitals, 
there  is  no  department  which  has  been  so  fruitful  of  commenda- 
tion as  that  which  relates  to  the  improved  condition  of  those 
charged  with  the  more  immediate  care  of  the  sick.  It  is  well 
known  that  a  considerable  advance  has  been  made  in  nearly  all 
hospitals  in  this  branch  of  the  service,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
in  the  discussion  of  the  question  we  have  not  been  too  apt  to 
lose  sight  of  the  inglorious  labours  of  the  workwomen  of  the  past. 
That  deaths  may  have  occurred  in  hospitals  from  carelessness, 
apathy,  or  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  nurse  is  beyond  question, 
that  they  have  arisen   from   neglect,   foolhardiness,   or    offiaons 
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meddling  on  the  part  of  the  medical  superior  is  equally  probable, 
but  considering  the  dependent  position  of  the  former,  her  failures 
were  less  to  be  reprobated  than  the  shortcomings  of  those  to  whose 
administrative  authority  the  interests  of  each  separate  establish- 
ment were  relegated.  If  nursing  is  to  usurp  or  to  be  allowed  a 
licence  at  all  in  keeping  with  the  responsibility  which  is  often 
sought  to  be  associated  with  it,  no  amount  of  intelligence,  training, 
and  technical  instruction,  can  be  considered  too  great  for  the 
guidance  of  those  entrusted  with  the  work,  and  human  nature  in 
the  end  must  be  the  gainer.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  simply 
employed  as  a  subordinate  means  of  carrying  out  the  directions 
of  a  medical  superior,  there  is  barely  room  for  the  display  of  critical 
knowledge,  and  it  is  this  condition  of  the  art  which  has  met  with 
most  favour  of  late  years  in  public  hospitals  as  well  as  in  private 
life.  The  supply  of  female  labour  in  this  country  has  always  har- 
monised with  the  demand  for  it,  and  there  has  been  no  lack  of 
obtaining  nurses  of  respectability  for  hospital  purposes,  provided 
inducements  equal  to  those  offered  in  other  spheres  of  life  are  held 
out  to  them.  The  improved  conditions  of  the  present  day  consist 
in  the  vastly  reduced  amount  of  work  expected  from  the  nurse,  in 
her  domestic  position  being  rendered  more  comfortable  and  remu- 
nerative ;  and  to  ensure  her  being  fitted  for  her  duties  she  has  to 
undergo  a  period  of  probation  and  training  more  or  less  pro- 
tracted. These  changes  haVe  been  effected  in  hospitals  contem- 
poraneous with  a  general  improvement  in  the  demand  for  female 
labour,  especially  in  the  department  from  which  all  authorities 
agree  the  best  class  of  nurse  is  derived,  that  of  domestic  service. 
It  was  no  doubt  from  the  same  source  that  the  female  hospital  staff 
were  formerly  recruited,  but  **  Omnia  mutantur  nihil  interit.** 
The  truth  is  we  have  learnt  so  much  to  depreciate  the  efforts  of 
oar  progenitors  in  these  and  kindred  matters,  that  w^e  are  dis- 
posed to  forget  that  modern  knowledge  is  simply  the  outcome  of 
previous  experience,  and  that  the  social  habits  of  the  people  become 
incorporated  with  each  epoch  of  hospital  history.  Much  benefit, 
however,  may  be  expected  to  accrue  from  the  application  of  this 
knowledge  to  the  immediate  wants  of  the  sick,  especially  as 
regards  the  eflBciency  of  those  to  whose  domestic  care  they  are 
entrusted,  and  though  experience  shows  that  what  is  termed  high 
class  nursing  is  necessarily  associated  with  greatly  increased  cost, 
yet  the  advantages  are  held  to  be  reciprocal,  and  the  public,  who 
may  be  supposed  to  be  the  best  judges  of  what  concerns  their 
interest,  have  unanimously  endorsed  the  principle. 

if  doubts  have  been  expressed  regarding  the  efficacy  of  some 
modern  means  employed  for  the  improvement  of  the  hospital  health, 
it  is  impossible  that  any  one  can  take  exception  to  the  important 
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domestic  virtue  of  cleanliuess,  whether  in  its  personal  application  to 
the  patients,  or  embracing  in  its  wider  sense  their   numerous  sur- 
roundings.    Vigilant  attention  to  this  subject  is  unquestionably  of 
modern  growth,  notwithstanding  the  numerous  references  made  to 
the  necessity  for  it  by  Howard  and  other  -writers  in  their  time.     It 
involved  a  principle  which  was  slow  to  take  root,  because  its  opposite 
extreme  was  closely  interwoven  with  the  habits  of  both  patients  and 
attendants,  and  it  was  long  before  the  fact  was  universally  recog- 
nised that  unless  cleanliness  wns  enforced  in  erery  department,  the 
best  constructed  hospitals  might  readily  become  pest  houses,  and 
the  best  medical  and  surgical  skill  comparatively  useless.     It  has 
l^een  remarked  by  a  great  authority,  that  a  hospital  is  an  establish- 
ment "  which  never  rests  from  fouling  itself,  nor  are  there  any 
**  products   of   its   foulness  which  ought   not  to    be   regarded    as 
"  poisonous."*     The  principle  of  cleanliness  cannot  be  too  strongly 
inculcated  as  among  the  most  essential  elements  of  hospital  success, 
and  among  the  best  arranged  hospitals  of  the  present  day  suitable 
provision  is  made  to  secure  it  by  every  available  means.     Lavatories 
have  been  introduced  for  the  purposes  of  daily  ablution,  and  bath- 
rooms are  now  pretty  generally  considered  as  part  of  the  necessary 
equipment  of  every  ward,  although  it  is  to  be  feared  that  they  are 
not  so  generally  utilised  as  they  ought  to  be.     Equal  facilities  are 
allowed  for  renewing  bedding  and  bed-linen,  and  for  the  cleansing 
of  ward  furniture  generally;  while  the  employment  of  agents  of  a 
purifying  and  disinfecting  nature  go  far  to  remove  the  dangers  to 
be  apprehended  from  infection,  vermin,  or  fomites.     It  is,  or  ought 
to  be  the  special  province  of  every  ward  superior  to  see  that  these, 
together  with  many  other  homely  details  of  domestic  management, 
a  e  efficiently  carried  out,  for  they  form  the  basis  of  all  hospital 
hygiene.     If  vigilantly  enforced  they  cannot  fail  to  mitigate  many 
objections   inseparable  from   a   system  which,   however  great   its 
advantages  may  be  to  the  labouring  community,  has  certain  evil 
influences  associated  with  it  tending  to  mar  its  usefulness.     What 
are  usually  supposed  to  be  graver  matters  may  be  safely  left  to  the 
architect,  tlio  engineer,  and  especially  to  those  to  whose  medical 
and  surgical  skill  the  care  of  the  sick  is  more  immediately  entrusted, 
but  their  joint  efforts  will  avail  little  unless  they  are  unceasingly 
accompanied   with   a  watchful   regard    for  the  most  scrupulous 
cleanhness. 

•  Mr.  Simon. 
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II. — The  Main  Causes  of  Deaihe  in  On^e  Hospital  from  1864-72. 


Yean. 


1864-60  in-  "1 
clusiye....  j 


Peroentaffe  mor- ) 
Ulity  to  gene-  > 
nUdiMthB J 


Total 
Deaths. 


2,978 


1861. 


'62. 


*68. 


'64. 


'66. 


'66. 


'67. 


'68. 


'69. 


'70. 


458 


468 


486 


480 


488 


534  11 


Keren. 


91 


8-0 


12 


24 


11 


11 


11 


509 


466 


496 


498 


12 


10 


18 


10 


Nerroos 
System. 


182 


6-1 


28 


36 


36 


39 


26 


3i 


36 


^3 


^3 


^3 


Reapi- 

ratCNry 

Organa. 


818 


27-8 


148 


107 


96 


108 


100 


121 


181 


96 


119 


88 


Organa 

ofCir- 
calation 


3" 


10-5 


40 


53 


58 


45 


55 


81 


46 


76 


74 


49 


Organs 
of  Diges- 
tion. 


481 


14*5 


60 


62 


61 


67 


64 


68 


68 


69 


60 


60 


Oenito- 
Urinarj 
Organa. 


3^7 


I2"3 


55 


59 


73 


62 


67 


69 


73 


56 


7» 


87 


Ij^)iuiea. 


488 


ie-2 


78 


78 


100 


loe 


108 


97 


101 


88 


76 


91 


Other 
Caaaei. 


300 


lO'I 


5* 


45 


51 


39 


63 


65 


4» 


63 


59 


90 


'71. 


555 


17 


180 


63 


67 


83 


86 


95 


'72. 


471 


6 


22 


110 


66 


66 


69 


66 


66 


Paroe&tifsinor-') 
talitj  to  gena>  > 


2-8 


6-0 


22-8 


II-9 


12-4 


14-0 


18*0 


12*6 
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III.— Jfortalilg  in  Ou^i  Hotpital  from  1814  tiB.  1876,  dUtinguuking 
Ifedieol  fnm  Surgical  1t7feirS^iJ>H& 
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rV. — IfiMtbtr  of  Patina*   Annually   JHtcharged   and   Dead  in  Gu/i 
MotpiuU  line*  Uk*  in  1726,  vitA  th« 

Avtmg*  mm 


of  the  fint  regutimtioD  book,  it  baa  been  found 
during  the  flnt  two  jran  of  the  leriM. 


SlEELi;— .1/.. ,■,■,, /-7;,  ,;)  n-r'tah,  (!r„:;-d  au,!  .'>;"■.■,■' 
—Patienit  AnmtaUg  Ditckaiyed  mid  iJcul  i,i  O'loi'/  II  .,</)/( 


'  Kew  wardi  opened. 
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VI. — Rdative  Mortality  of  the  Sexes  in  Outfe  Motpital — ConteL 


Mortality  among  Females. 

Year. 

Medical  CaMt. 

Borgical  Gaaea. 

Dii. 
cUarged. 

Died. 

Mortality. 

Total 
Mortalitj. 

Dii- 
charged. 

Died. 

MortaUtj. 

Total 
MortaUty. 

1854... 

802 

148 

15-5 

X 

809 

89 

4-6 

N 

'55... 

767 

84 

9-8 

860 

57 

6-2 

'56... 
'57.... 

787 

840 

87 
112 

9-9 
11*7 

'  1211 

1,003 

40 
35 

4*0 
3-3 

*  4-26 

'58... 

778 

120 

13-3 

997 

82 

31 

'59.... 

757 

101 

11-7 

J 

1,014 

48 

4*5 

^ 

I860.... 

814 

94 

1 0-4 

"V 

1,012 

42 

4-0 

V 

'61... 

866 

114 

11-6 

1,009 

47 

4*4 

'62... 

808 

121 

13-0 

1,060 

61 

5*4 

'63.... 

756 

106 

12-2 

i»094 

58 

5*o 

'64.... 
'65... 

827 
783 

110 
93 

10-7 
io*6 

*  12-46 

1,008 
996 

54 
55 

5*o 
5'» 

^  4-88 

*66.. 

785 

132 

14*3 

i»o54 

48 

3 '9 

'67... 

734 

138 

15-3 

973 

58 

5-6 

'68... 

787 

99 

11-2 

992 

44 

44 

'69.... 

758 

125 

H**      . 

J 

910 

51 

5*3 

rf 

1870.... 

696 

107 

t8-3 

v 

944 

54 

5*4 

> 

'71... 

805 

138 

14-6 

996 

45 

4-3 

'72... 

931 

129 

121 

1,146 

44 

3*7 

'73.... 

902 

186 

>3-i 

*  12-96 

1,056 

61 

5'4 

^  4-84 

'74.... 

963 

150 

13-4 

1,079 

62 

5'4 

'75.... 

994 

128 

11-4 

1,051 

53 

4-8 

'76.... 

9^3 

161 

14-8 

J 

1,043 

62 

5-«       . 

* 
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VIL — Patients  Discharged  and  Dead  in  Qu}fs  Hospital  since  the  Com- 
mencement of  the  Institution  to  the  Present  Time,  Arranged  in 
Decennial  Periods, 


Diacharged. 

Died. 

Mortality  per  Cent. 

1726  to  1781 .... 

5.»85 

849 

13-8 

•81  „     '41 .... 

15,660 

2,607 

14-2 

41  II      61 .... 

1 7,55 « 

8|080 

147 

61  II      61 .... 

><^»44S 

2,268 

I2-0 

61  II      71 .... 

16,771 

2,186 

I1'2 

•71  „     '81 .... 

20,139 

2,813 

10-3 

ox    II          vx  ...• 

20|012 

2,291 

lO'i 

•91  1,  1801 .... 

11,448 

2,814 

if5 

1801  ,1     '11 .... 

13,543 

8,028 

11-3 

'11  ,1     '21 .... 

24,017 

2,612 

9-8 

21  II      81 .... 

23,841 

2,706 

lo-i 

31  II      41 .... 

29,896 

8,176 

9-6 

'41  1,     '61 .... 

34,537 

8|689 

9-6 

61  II      61 .... 

39,992 

4,041 

9'i 

61  II       71 .... 

44,253 

4|888 

9'9 

•71  II     '77 .... 

27,725 

8,297 

10*6 

Table  Y. — Olasgow  Royal  Infirmary,    Accidents,  with  Mortality,  during 

Separate  Intervals, 


Tew. 

f*mn 

Deatha. 

Mortality 
percent. 

Tear. 

Caaet. 

Deathi. 

Mortality 
percent. 

1806 

•67 

•68.. 

TO 

958 
866 

838 

90a 

1,064 

112 
74 
74 
79 
77 

.    8*9 

J 

1871 

'72 

•78 

'74 

•76 

1,057 
1,205 

1,333 
1,250 
1,144 

114      ' 

184 

160 

140 

189 

>   11*4 
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1801-10 6-4,5 

•nSO 6-j6 

■81-W 8-41 

'61-«0 7-7« 

'61-70 _ _  ,rj6 

'71-76 „ ,,-ij 
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IX.— Relative  Mortality  of  the  Sexes  in  St.  Thoma^s  Hospital— CanU 


Year. 


1851.. 
'62.. 
*53.. 
•64.. 
'65.. 
'66.. 
'57.. 
'58.. 
'69.. 
'60.. 

1861.. 
'62* 
'63.. 
'64.. 
'65.. 
'66.. 
'67.. 
'68.. 
'69.. 
'70.. 

1871t 

'72.. 

'73.. 

'74.. 
'75.. 
'76.. 


Admiations. 


Males. 


2,436 
2,651 

2|6l2 
2,700 

2,675 
2,492 

2,399 
2,406 

2,426 

«,432 
1,074 

1,125 

1,158 
1,165 

995 
1,121 

951 
900 

1,088 

1,847 
1,582 
1,752 

1,679 
1,811 


females. 


1,927 
1,828 
1,817 
1,791 
1,839 
1,862 
1,837 
1,834 
1,691 
1,546 

1,528 
920 
777 
759 
765 
779 
676 
682 
672 
690 

803 
1,380 
1,432 
1,425 
1,346 
1,414 


Deaths. 


Males. 


137 
161 

250 

261 

215 

235 
248 

211 

220 

233 

241 
'57 

113 
126 

i»5 
138 

135 
118 

116 

117 

136 

279 
220 

248 

254 
230 


Females. 


101 
90 
103 
140 
126 
134 
112 
142 
130 
117 

139 
75 
78 

114 
81 
85 
70 
89 
75 
91 

82 
127 
118 
123 
155 
162 


RelaUre  MorUUty 
per  Cent. 


Males. 


8'55 


»ii'i4 


•  14*00 


Females. 


6-64 


10-87 


9*83 


Mortal 


7'7 


11-3 


12-1 


*  Bemoyed  from  London  Bridge  to  Surrej  Garden*, 
t         „         to  new  hospital  on  Albert  Embankment. 
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XI.  Sl  Thamcu^s  HoapitaL  Surgioal  Mortality  during  the  PaU  TwHty-Sis 

Years. 


SorgicaL    Hales. 

Surgical,    femalea. 

Total 

1V)tal 
Medical 

Tmt. 

Dia. 
charged. 

Died. 

MortalitT 
per  Cent. 

Dis. 
charged. 

Died. 

MorUiity 
per  Cent. 

Surgical 
MorUiity. 

and 

Sargwal 

Morulitf. 

1850 

l>443 
l,5*> 
»»5I9 
i»454 
1,378 

»»435 
M53 
1,438 
1,382 
1,275 

60 
54 
56 
95 
83 
86 
82 
91 
75 
69 

3*99 
3-42 

3*55 
6-13 
5*68 

5-<55 
5*34 
5*95 
S'H 
5*13 

786 

871 
778 

774 

739 
769 

730 
832 
868 
679 

28 
24 
22 
24 
34 
76 
42 
21 
34 
28 

3*43 
2-68 

2*75 
3*00 

4*39 

3*27 

5*44 
2-46 

3-76 
3-96 

3-79 
315 
3*28 
507 
6-23 
4-83 
5-37 
4-70 
4-62 
4-72 

«-44 
5-44 

S-«4 
8*io 

'51 

'62 

'53 

'54. 

8-95 
7*74 

8*12 

'66 

'56 

'67 

7-98 
8'i8 

'58 

'59 

8*54 

Arerage  .... 

— 

— 

4*92 

— 

— 

3*48 

— 

— 

I860 

1,242 

1,191 

824 

563 
600 

667 

649 

557 
605 

531 

82 
83 
63 
44 

61 
56 
51 
68 
54 
48 

6*19 

<5*5i 
7*io 

7*24 

9-22 

7*74 
7*28 

IO-88 

8*19 

8'29 

652 
60 1 

436 
321 
316 
308 

359 
292 

300 
304 

36 
33 
25 
30 
42 
32 
34 
26 
26 
28 

5*23 

5*20 

5*12 

8*54 
"•73 

9*41 

8-65 

8-17 
7-97 
8*43 

5-86 
607 
6-52 
7-72 
1010 
8-27 
7-77 
9*96 
812 
8-34 

8-89 

9-70 

8-92 

10-34 

12*66 

'61 

'62 

'63 

'64 

'65 

10*24 
11*47 
12-28 

'66 

'67 

'68 

12*09 
11*89 

'69 

Average  .... 

— 

— 

7*33 

— 

— 

7 -42 

— 

1870 

51s 

535 
1,104 

925 

997 

904 

1,026 

55 

50 

112 

114 

119 

99 

81 

9-64 
8-54 

9*21 

10-97 

io'66 

9-87 

7*31 

307 
318 
611 

717 
710 
662 
688 

32 
28 
41 
48 
61 
61 
52 

9*42 
8*09 
6-28 
6'27 

7*91 

8-43 
7 -02 

9-57 
8-37 
818 
8-98 
9-53 
9-27 
7-20 

13*02 

'71 

12-90 

'72 

12*26 

'73 

11-18 

'74 

11*69 

»76 

i3'o8 

'76 

12*15 

Ayerage  .... 

— 

— 

9'49 

— 

— 

7-4f 

— 

— 
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XIL—Jforlalilif  at  Separate  Epochs  in  St.  BartkoUmet^t  Sotpilai. 


AdmikuoikL     Dattat. 


^'*^.. 


3.S79 
3.971 
3.750 
3,836 


IBOl. 
ttt. 

fa 

'0*. 
'06. 
'08, 
•07 
'08, 
'09, 
"W, 


3.8*5 
3.993 

4.»85 


4,106 
3,890 
3.878 
4.415 


3.643 

J.9S8 
3.849 
4.C33 

3.940 


3.857 
4.075 
3.909 
3.933 


J.744 

4.347 
3.715 


S.J50 
5.»75 
5.148 
5. '64 

5,«6i 
5.5+8 
5.45* 
S.135 


5.601 
5.430 
S.390 
5.S56 
5.598 
5.070 
5.170 
5.4" 


5.5*8 
5.339 
5-777 
5.548 


*  luloMTS  of  477  ouM  of  oholen,  which  won  attended  with  101  d«*thi. 
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XUL^Rdatitfe  Mortality  of  the  Sex€$  at  Separate  Epocki  in  St  Bartko- 
lomeu/s  Hospital^  diitinguishing  the  Two  Main  Svbdiviiions  of  Diemue, 


Medical  Cases. 

Surgical  Caaea. 

Tear. 

MalM. 

Femaleo. 

Malee. 

Femalei. 

Admitted. 

Died. 

Admitted. 

Died. 

Admitted. 

Died. 

Admitted. 

Died. 

1842 

640    , 

907 

957 
924 

I1051 
1,089 

1,075 
1,108 

989 
1,038 

120 
146 
141 
134 

• 

135 
154 
174 
151 
133 
243 

680 

774 

767 

791 
916 

919 

944 
954 
913 
950 

83 

88 

76 

67 

97 

36 

101 

118 

94 

107 

1.769 
1,883 

1,03  a 
1,912 

1.951 

1.915 
1,882 

1,833 
1,872 

2,019 

71 
77 
73 
83 
93 
98 

103 
81 
80 

113 

1.749 
1,808 

1.917 
i,79» 
1.913 
2,318 

1.915 
1.797 
1,748 
1.950 

66 

•43 

66 

'44 

72 

»46 

72 

'46 

68 

»47 

80 

»48 

102 

»49 

82 

•50 

71 

'51 

81 

Note. — Mortality  per  100  admiBsions,  medical :  males,  15*65;  females,  10*0; 
Surgical:  males,  4*57  ;  females,  3*95. 


Medical  Cases. 

Surgical  Cases. 

Year. 

Males. 

Femalea. 

Males. 

Fnaales. 

Dii. 
charged. 

Died. 

Dia. 
charged. 

Died. 

Dis- 
charved. 

Died. 

Dis- 
charged. 

Died. 

1870 

860 

931 
805 

928 

935 
816 

208 
224 
197 
204 
237 
239 

980 

899 
876 

871 
984 
951 

152 
143 
141 
145 
150 
157 

1,266 

1.913 
1.885 

1,775 

1.879 
1,940 

101 
127 
118 
95 
120 

117 

1.131 
1.377 
1.447 
1,276 

1.410 
1,269 

64 

•71 

62 

»72 

69 

•78 

46 

74 

00 

75 

68 

Note. — Deaih-rate  per  100  cases  treated  to  a  termination,  madieal;  malsi, 
19-87;  females,  13*7.    Surgical:  malet,  5*9;  females,  4*2. 
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XY.— Relative  Numbers  of  the  Sexes  Treated  in  the  Olaegow  Royal 
Infirmary  during  the  Last  Ten  Years,  with  the  Mortality  of  the  DiffertfuX 
Classes, 

I.   MaLB  MOBTAILITT. 


^f  _ 

Medical 

Surgical. 

KeTBT. 

Year. 

Total.       Died. 

Per  Cent. 

Total. 

Died. 

Per  Cent. 

Total. 

Died. 

Percent 

1866... 
'67.... 
'68.... 
'69... 
'70.... 

1871.... 
'72... 
'73... 

'74.... 
'75.... 
'76.... 

1,344 

i,3»' 

1,431 

»,4»5 
1,244 

1,396 
i,4H 
1,487 

1,774 
1,653 

189 
161 
181 
136 
172 

192 
218 
234 
228 
253 
236 

•  12*42 

J 

^        14-65 

J 

1,527 

1495 

1.579 

»>594 
1,700 

1^57 

ii959 
2^97 

2^22 

1 180 1 

1,820 

130    " 
107 

98 
115 

96 

132 
171 
161 
201 
160 
132 

'  6*89 

J 

►      8-42 

J 

664 
477 
474 
871 
977 

746 

3»4 
185 

60 

62 

21 

120 

73 

83 

153 

112 

69 
46 
46 
10 
12 
4 

►  15*91 

> 
> 

^«3'47 

> 

n.  FxHALE  Mortality. 


Vasf 

Medical. 

Surgical. 

Jevar. 

I  car. 

Total. 

Died. 

Per  Cent. 

ToUl. 

Died. 

Per  Cent. 

Total. 

Died,   j 

Per  Cant 

1866... 

796 

85 

"V 

643 

51 

■X 

571 

76     ■ 

^ 

'67.... 

796 

105 

519 

25 

4>7 

68 

'68.... 

803 

81 

►  io*i8 

631 

32 

•  5*14 

407 

42 

'  11*38 

'69... 

807 

67 

588 

35 

789 

99 

'70.... 

727 

72 

J 

634 

32 

J 

911 

66 

* 

1871... 

860 

108 

•\ 

764 

48 

"\ 

60  X 

86     ■ 

N 

'72.... 

795 

119 

679 

50 

281 

87 

'73... 

787 

108 

664 

43 

iM. 

9 

'74.... 

852 

104 

'  13*47 

677 

54 

'  «'35 

84 

8 

\   8*08 

'75... 

945 

145 

59* 

87 

46 

4 

'76.... 

852 

102 

J 

637 

43 

J 

39 

2 

M 
1 
t 

* 
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.—Medical  and  Surged  Cases  Admitted  to  the  London  Hospital  from 
1856-76,  with  the  Mortality  for  each  Tear. 


«8. 


Admitted. 


Medical 


•61. 
'62. 
'68. 
'64. 
'65. 


'66....  \ 


'67. 
•68. 


1870. 
'71. 
•72. 
•73. 
'74. 
'76. 
'76. 


1,287 

1,176 

1,248 

825 

>,499 
1,588 

1,488 


Sargical. 


Total. 


I»549 
1,637 

1,884 

>,9»3 
»,39i 
2,558 
2,443 


3,081 
3,078 
3,141 
2,996 

2,835 
3,344 
2,910 

3,206 
3,144 
3,508 
3,700 
3,304 
3,446 
3,860 


4,209 

3,935 
3,976 
3,669 

3,9»8 
4,169 

4,164 

4,368 

4,i34 
4,3>7 

4,244 

825 

4,334 

4,932 
4,3^8 

4,755 
4,781 

5,392 

5,613 

5,695 
5,804 

6,303 


Died. 


Medical. 


Surgical 


160 
167 
164 

177 

3^7 

249 

308 

277 

338 
308 

359 

355 
405 

446 
448 


221 
278 
220 
217 


177 
210 
197 


244 
226 
239 
274 
263 
251 
278 


Total. 


291 

315 
301 

343 


323 
350 
318 

381 

445 

384 

394 

327 
426 

518 
474 

582 

534 
598 
629 
668 

697 
726 


Mortality  per  Cent. 


Medical. 


12*4 
14-4 

13*9 

14*2 

39*5* 
i6-6 

18*7 

i8'6 


21*8 
l8'2 

19*2 

18-5 
i6'9 
i8'9 
i8-2 


Surgical. 


71 
90 
70 
72 

6-2 
6-4 
6-7 

7*6 
71 
6*8 
7-4 
7-9 
7-3 
7-3 


ToUl 

Death- 

Rate. 


6-9 
8-0 

7-5 
9*3 

8-2 

8-4 
7-6 

8*7 

10-5 

8^9 

9*3 

9-8 

io*5 
10*8 


i*'3 

11*2 
11*1 
Il*2 
11-7 
12*0 

ii'6 


*  Namber  refen  to  the  cases  of  cholera  treated  in  the  hospital  during  the 
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XVII. — Annual  Returns  for  the  Last  Ttoenty-one  Tears  from  the  Lying-in 
Charities  attached  to  the  Three  Efidcwed  London  Hospitals^  the  Wom/9l^ 
being  Confined  at  their  own  Homes. 


Year. 

Gay'i. 

Bartholomew't. 

St.  Tboosas's. 

Conflnements. 

Deaths. 

Conflnements. 

Deaths. 

Confinements. 

Deaths. 

1866 .... 

2,OII 

6 

956 

7 

402 

1 

'67 .... 

l,73» 

6 

943 

2 

705 

2 

'68 .... 

1,651 

6 

990 

7 

859 

None 

'69 ... 

1,640 

6 

823 

1 

648 

>, 

1860 .... 

1,404 

4 

997 

1 

632 

„ 

61 .... 

»»505 

4 

1,141 

1 

621 

2 

62 .... 

1,691 

8 

>»346 

5 

432 

2 

'63  .... 

1.576 

11 

i»33> 

8 

643 

None 

^J^M    • t •  • 

1,608 

12 

1,278 

2 

728 

6 

'66  .... 

1,568 

8 

1,219 

4 

741 

1 

'66.... 

'»585 

3 

566 

3 

No 

returns 

'67 .... 

1,727 

4 

568 

1 

„ 

'68.... 

1,783 

8 

881 

8 

,» 

'69 .... 

i,9»9 

5 

902 

1 

1,29* 

7 

1870.... 

2,183 

10 

921 

1 

1,232 

4 

'71 .... 

2,240 

8 

345 

1 

1,082 

4 

'72 .... 

2,518 

7 

463 

2 

920 

3 

'73 .... 

2,213 

16 

537 

1 

i,3>8 

10 

'74 .... 

2,449 

17 

655 

2 

",475 

11 

'76 .... 

2,334 

9 

631 

1 

M38 

6 

'76 .... 

2,45  < 

18 

792 

2 

>.59> 

2 

Deaths 

1 

per 

\       - 

41 

*^^ 

31 

^ 

8-5 

IfOOO 

J 

« 

Note. — Of  the  total  children  bom  in  connection  with  the  Q!fxf%  ILpa^h 
Charity,  44-4  per  1,000  were  still-births ;  and  1,0 11  children  wen  bom  to  oter} 
1 ,000  confinements. 
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-Annual  Return  fnmx  the  Four  London  Lying-in  Hospitals  for 
the  Last  Twenty-Two  Years. 


Year. 


•66 
'67. 
•68. 
•59. 


i860. 

•ei. 

'62.. 

*68.. 

•64. 

•65. 

•66 

•67. 

•68. 

•69. 

>^870. 
•71. 
•72. 
•78. 
'74. 
•75. 
•76. 


HortaUtj 
per  i,ooo 


Oaeen  Charlotts's. 


ConflDe- 
menU. 


170 
88 

H5 
34" 
3*0 

369 

35» 
386 

384 

"5 
408 

412 

464 

414 

484 

45  » 

433 
416 

443 

394 
416 


}- 


Deaths 


8 

4 
27 

19 

18 

19 

7 

18 

9 

5 

7 

8 

6 

6 

7 

11 

17 

9 

9 

19 


28-2 


City  of  London. 


Confiue- 
menti. 


433 
468 

464 

484 
426 

469 

534 
505 
583 
505 
507 
494 
445 
493 
475 

3*7 
460 
4ZI 

403 

4*5 
400 

4c8 


Deaths. 


6 
7 
2 
2 
8 

11 
6 

11 
8 
9 
9 

11 
9 
1 
4 

14 
4 
2 

4 

7 
4 
8 


18*5 


General  Lying-in. 


Confine- 
ments. 


358 

35* 

*44 
282 

264 

*78 
*78 

*37 
267 

289 
297 
308 

337 

319 

308 

341 
297 

311 

314 

278 
264 

*93 


Deaths. 


15 
7 
5 
5 
8 

3 

18 

2 


2 
8 
1 
10 
7 
2 

2 

1 


5 
2 
6 
8 


14-8 


British  Lying-in. 


Confine- 
ments. 


139 
122 

105 

62 

77 

102 

««4 

«03 
171 

186 

»75 
210 

288 

17* 
169 

^Si 
226 

195 
17* 

"44 

155 


Deaths. 


2 


1 
4 
1 


5 

5 
5 

4 
1 

9 

4 
8 
8 


16-7 


Note. — The  death  retuniB  are  taken  from  the  "  Annual  Summaries  **  of  the 
i^egistrar-general,  and  the  numher  of  confinements  hare  heen  supplied  hy  the 
secretaries  of  the  respective  institutions. 
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TuE  attention  recently  attmcted  to  the  heavy  and  increasing 
burdens  imposed  upon  ratepayers  under  the  name  of  local  taxation, 
and  the  interest  excited  by  the  proposals  which  have  from  time  to 
time  been  made  to  reform  and  to  simplify  the  machinery  of  our 
local  administration,  must  be  my  apology  for  venturing  to  bving 
before  this  Society  some  observations  on  the  cost  of  English  lociJ 
government  at  the  present  time. 

While  the  interest  of  parliament  had  been  centered  in  the 
reform  of  our  national  fiscal  system,  the  question  of  local  taxation, 
its  pressure  and  its  incidence,  was  left  to  a  great  extent  out  of 
siglit,  until  the  growing  importance  of  this  department  of  finance 
was  urged,  in  18()8,  by  Sir  Massey  Lopes  on  the  attention  of  the 
then  House  of  Commons.  The  subsequent  discussions  which 
ensued,  the  elaborate  report  prepared  by  Mr.  Goschen,  the  unsuc- 
cessful legislative  proposals  of  the  late  government,  the  decision 
of  the  last  {mrlinment  as  to  the  expediency  of  discriminatiiig 
between  the  local  and  the  imperial  objects  charged  on  the  local 
rates,  the  action  of  the  various  chambers  of  agriculture,  the 
resistance  offered  by  aggrieved  ratepayers  to  every  proposal 
tending  to  increase  local  burdens,  and  last  of  all  the  conoessicHis 
made  by  the  present  administration,  have  one  and  all  contributed 
to  invest  with  peculiar  interest  any  attempt  to  investigate  the 
complex  detaili)  of  the  local  expenditure  of  the  country. . 

A  remembrance  of  the  valuable  information  supplied  to  this 
Society  by  the  able  Tayler  prize  essays  of  Mr.  Palgpave  and 
Mr.  Scott,  and  of  other  iniicresting  discussions  bearing  more  or 
less  directly  on  questions  of  local  taxation  and  local  government 
which  have  taken  place,  makes  me  ask  indulgence  for  the  much 
more   limited  scope  and   range   of    the    observations    I  aip    now 
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ai^oiis  to  offer.  At  the  sasBLe  time  I  would  bespeak  that  leiuanoy 
in.  jad^pneiit  which  ie,  I  believe  here  as  elsewhere^  accorded  to  a 
first  effort;  e^)eciall7  as^  &om  several  concurring  causes^  t<ha 
p^>er  I  am  about  to  read  falls  greatly  short  of  the  ideal  I  had 
Oxi^linally  proposed  to  myself,  and,  as  I  am  very  conscious,  baa 
pvoved  both  fragmentary  and  incomplete. 

In  asking  your  consideration  for  the  cost  of  local  government 
ixx  Sngland  at  the  present  time,  I  would  endeavour  first  of  all  to 
Xxiqnire  what  are  the  means  at  our  disposal  for  obtaining  informa* 
"1^011  as  to  the  aggregate  local  expenditure  of  the  country,  and  how 
^t^Jhat  information  may  be  improved  and  increased.     I  would  then 
'kary   to   inquire  in  what  directions    the  expenditure   has   chiefly 
iancreased  during  the  recent  period  for  which  adequate  data  are 
available ;  and  attempting  an  estimate  of  our  present  positiom  lA 
tiiis  matter,  I  would  ask  you  to  look  a  little  more  narrowly  into  the 
distribution  of  local  funds,  and  the  varied  authorities  responsibla 
&r  tlieir  administration ;  and  then  invite  the  opinion  of  this  Sooietjp 
«a  to  the  best  means  by  which  the  existing  heavy  cost  of  local 
^vemment  may  be  reduced  by  a  simplification  of  local  adminis- 
trative bodies,  a  better  distribution  of   their   functions^   and  if 
practicable  by  a  sounder  system  of  local  finance. 

I. — Statistics  of  Local  Finance. 

The  revival  of  attention  to  the  incidence  and  magnitude  of  oat 
local  taxes  to  which  I  have  alluded,  resulted  in  the  first  instance  in 
a  strong  desire  for  more  accurate  information  than  was  readily 
ayailable,  both  as  to  the  increase  and  character  of  the  several 
imposts  levied  and  the  purposes  of  their  expenditure.  With  tha 
exception  of  the  annual  poor  rate  returns  (which  separately  but 
most  accurately  accounted  for  the  most  important  local  tax)  no 
oomplete  or  collected  data  was  at  hand  to  determine  with  aay 
aoonracy  any  of  these  matters. 

So  far  as  regards  *'  rates ''  alone,  to  which  as  the  form  of 
taxation  most  used  and  most  complained  of,  chief  attention  was 
directed,  the  voluminous  returns  of  Mr.  Ward  Hunt  in  1868,  as 
amended  in  1870,  furnished  a  vast  amount  of  detailed  information. 

Still  more  fully  was  the  field  of  inquiry  extended  in  1871  by  the 
researches  of  Mr.  Goschen  in  his  report  to  the  Treasury,  "  On  the 
**  progressive  increase  of  local  taxation,  with  especial  reference  to 
"  the  proportion  of  local  and  imperial  burdens  borne  by  the 
"  different  classes  of  real  property  in  the  United  Kingdom  as 
*'  compared  with  the  burdens  imposed  upon  the  same  classes  of 
"  property  in  other  European  countries."  In  this  report  account 
was  taken  not  only  of  the  direct  taxation  raised  by  English  local 
authorities  (to  which  attention  had  been  generally  confined  by 
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earlier  returns),  bat  also  of  their  revenue  from  other  sources,  and 
— in  terms  somewhat  general — of  their  aggregate  outlay.  Valuable 
as  much  of  the  matter  thus  collected  undoubtedly  proved  itself, 
and  great  as  was  the  ability  and  industry  which  marked  the  com- 
pilation of  its  exhaustive  tables,  the  effect  of  this  report  as  designed 
to  meet  the  complaints  against  ratal  taxation,  was  scarcely  so  great 
as  was  probably  expected.  This,  I  believe,  arose  at  least  in  part 
from  the  comparatively  restricted  limits  of  the  '*  special  reference" 
I  have  alluded  to,  which  dealt  rather  with  the  relative  burden  of 
different  classes  of  realty  and  did  not  directly  encounter  the  allega- 
tion of  an  unfair  pressure  of  taxation,  imperial  and  local,  on  real  as 
distinguished  from  personal  property,  an  allegation  which  it  will  be 
remembered  was  the  primary  grievance  of  ratepayers  in  this 
matter. 

I  do  not  propose  in  a  paper  which  has  for  its  objects  an 
examination  only  into  the  cost  of  local  government,  to  refer  to  the 
arguments  of  this  famous  report,  but  simply  to  quote  its  tables 
as  giving  at  h'ast  a  more  consistent  and  relatively  more  complete 
view  of  the  entire  local  revenue  and  expenditure  of  England  in 
1868,  than  was  at  that  time  otherwise  available.  I  would  only  ask 
in  doing  this  to  be  allow^ed  to  guard  myself  from  expressing  an 
acquiescence  in  all  the  inferences  drawn  from  these  figures,  and  all 
the  conclusions  of  the  report, — conclusions  which  have  been  ably 
combatted  by  a  lamented  member  of  this  Society,  Mr.  Dudley 
Baxter.  With  regard,  however,  to  the  light  it  threw  on  the  exist- 
ing position  of  local  finance,  I  think  its  figures  were  most  welcome 
to  every  inquirer  into  a  dark  and  difficult  question.  Making  one 
correction  for  a  somewhat  serious  over  statement  of  45  per  cent,  in 
the  amount  then  paid  in  Government  subventions,  an  error  most 
probably  due  chiefly  to  a  misreading  of  the  receipts  of  poor  law 
authorities  from  this  source,  I  believe  we  may  rely  on  the  estimate 
of  this  report  that  in  the  year  1868  local  authorities  received  for 
purposes  of  local  government  approximately  the  following  sums, 
viz. : — 

£ 

From  rates     16,223,000 

,,     dues,  tolls,  fees,  &c 4^363,000 

.,     Q-ovemment  subventions 840,000 

loans    5»453,ooo 

other  sources  3,260,000 


Total  30,139,000 


The  several  objects  on  which  this  revenue  was  expended  are 
not  detailed  in  Mr.  Goschen's  summary,  which  divides  the  agg^re- 
gate  annual  expenditure  of  30,237,000/.  only  into  disbursements  on 
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**  Qeneral  Purposes,"  on  "New  Works,'*  on  "Interest,"  and  on 

*'*'  Repayment  of  Debt,"  a  classification  which  it  is  admitted  is  very 

fai*   from  complete,  on  account  of  the  irregularity  of  tbe  separate 

r^tnms  from  which  it  is  compiled,  and  one  which  could  in  any 

ease  afford  but  little  information  as  to  the  distribution  of  local 

funds. 

In  order,  however,  to  obtain  some  idea  of  the  cost  of  different 

local  functions  at  this  date,  I  have  endeavoured  to  make  a  more 

complete  analysis  from  the  special  returns  relied  on  by  Mr.  Goschen, 

ttnd  of  which  he  gives  in  each  case  a  separate  abstract.      The 

x-esnlts  of  this  attempt  are  given  in  Table  I,  and  tend  to  show 

t^hat  local  authorities  in  1868  spent  approximately  the  following 

Cdums,  viz. : — 

£ 

On  relieving  pauperism    7,4i9,cx5o 

the  care  and  maintenance  of  lunatics 902,000 

education 42,000 

„  police  and  crime  repression  3,219,000 

maintaining  facilities  for  internal  and  external  I 

traffic,  including  roads,  streets,  markets,   and  V  5,934,000 

harbours  J 

public  and  sanitary  works 6,218,000 

miscellaneous  objects 1,928,000 

interest  and  repayment  of  debt  4,575,000 


» 


>» 


30,237,000 


The  heads  under  which  I  have  grouped  these  statements  are 
selected  chiefly  to  facilitate  comparison  with  subsequent  returns, 
and  in  all  cases  the  figures  must  be  regarded  as  approximate  only. 
In  one  case,  that  of  the  cost  of  roads  and  streets  in  towns,  an 
estimate  has  had  to  be  given,  based  on  the  proportion  which  that 
expenditure  now   bears  to  the  total  outlay  of  these  districts,  no 
details  being  furnished  on  this  point   in  1868.      In   one  or  two 
smaller  matters  where  Mr.  Goschen  estimates  the  expenditure  of 
omitted  authorities,  a  similar  estimate  of  the  proportions  of  different 
items  has  been   requisite.      While   salaries   have   been   generally 
charged   rateably  to   the   larger  heads   of  direct  expenditure,  or 
grouped  as  in  counties,  under  the  cost  of  the  chief  county  function, 
that  of  repressing  crime,  or  in  towns  returned  with  the  cost  of 
public  works.     Again,  although  in  most  cases  the  repayment  of 
debt  was  in  1868  returned  separately  from  the  interest  paid,  1  have 
grouped  these  items  together,  both  because  in  two  important  cases, 
poor  law  authorities  and  local  boards,  no  such  distinction  is  drawn, 
and  because  the  later  returns  with  which   I   wish   subsequently 
to  compare   these   data,  have  generally  ceased  to   maintain  this 
distinction.     It  will  be  noticed  that  the   expenditure  of  poor  law 
authorities  includes  their  extraordinary  outlay  of  money  "  autbo- 
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"  rised  to  ba  raised  "  for  permanent  works  during  tha  year.  Thia 
was  no  doubt  added  by  Mr.  Ooschen  with  a  view  to  obtaining  m 
Bimilarity,  wliicli  would  otherwise  be  absent,  between  tbe  accounte 
of  these  authorities  and  the  other  local  bodies  mho  include  their 
loans  iu  their  ordinary  revenue.  There  can  be  no  dispute  that  tba 
poor  law  method  of  account  is  the  more  correct,  and  that  by 
embracing  in  the  transactions  of  the  year  on  one  aide  tha  receipt  of 
borrowed  money,  and  on  the  other  not  only  interest  and  repay- 
ment of  debt,  but  aleo  the  disbursement  of  the  borrowed  funds  on 
tbe  works  in  hand,  the  rotnrns  duplicate  to  a  certain  extent  the 
appaivnt  outlay.  As,  however,  tikis  practice  obtains  tbrooghont 
the  local  accounts,  it  has  been  applied  to  poor  law  expenditure 
simply  for  llic  sake  of  giving  uniform  results. 

Itcfore  going  ou  to  notice  what  changes  have  taken  place  in  the 
coat  of  local  government  since  1868,  by  contrasting  the  analysis  of 
Mr.  Oosclien's  return  in  Table  I  with  that  I  offer  in  Table  II  of 
the  local  accounts  similarly  arranged  for  the  last  available  year 
(18~4-7o),  it  will  be  best  to  notice  what  adrauces  have  been  made 
in  furnitdiing  more  complete  and  reliable  data  than  were  extant 
at  the  period  of  Mr.  Goschen's  iavcstigation. 

With  reference  to  the  poor  rate  we  have  for  a  long  period  had 
most  full  and  accurate  returns.  The  last  annual  poor  rate  return 
which  recently  appeared  was,  I  believe,  the  sixty-ninth  of  its  series, 
and  the  highest  credit  is  undoubtedly  due  to  Mr.  Purdy  and  the 
statistical  department  of  the  Local  Ooverumeut  Board,  for  the  light 
thus  happily  kept  alive  amid  the  dark  maze  of  other  local  statistics. 
But  altlmush  the  poor  rate  is  the  greatest  of  our  local  imposts, 
and  nitliongh  under  this  title  a  series  of  rates  originally  separately 
levied  are  now  collected,  yet  this  return  will  not  alone  suffice  to 
afford  all  the  information  requisite.  It  gives  us  with  clearness  and 
accurai^y  the  annual  history  of  the  rate  whose  name  it  bears,  show- 
ing both  the  actual  levy,  and  the  receipts  of  poor  law  authorities 
from  treasury  grants,  and  from  other  soorcee.  It  gives  us  also  tbo 
outstanding  indebtedness  of  this  class  of  local  authorities,  and 
though  it  does  not  show  the  loans  raised  or  the  expenditure  of 
borrowed  money  within  the  year,  still  particulars  at  least  of  the 
authori»;ed  loans  are  forthcoming  at  a  later  period  in  the  aniinal 
report  of  the  Local  Government  Board.  The  poor  rate  retnm  gives 
us  at  the  same  time  an  analysis  of  the  snias  expended  in  poor  relief 
and  shows  the  legal  and  incidental  expenditure.  It  accounts  also 
for  the  disbursemouta  of  poor  law  authorities  for  birUi  and  death 
registration,  for  parliamentary  registration,  for  vaccination  and  sa 
on.  It  shows  also  the  disposal  of  the  several  contributions  oat  of 
the  poor  rate  to  other  local  aathorities.  It  separately  distinguiahas 
the  payments  made  to  school  boards,  to  highway  boarda,  and  to 
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rami  aftmtary  anthoritiiM.  It  g^ves  the  total  amouQt  handed  o^er 
lo  ooxuatjy  borough,  and  police  authorities,  but  fails  to  discriminate 
between  the  respective  claims  of  each  of  these  three  classes  of 
bodies ;  while  it  omits  to  show  the  payments  made  out  of  the  poor 
nite  to  burial  boards,  an  item  bj  no  means  inconsiderable,  and 
probably  included  in  the  large  miscellaneous  heading.  The  last  two 
points  it  would  seem  are  of  sufficient  interest  to  justify  a  desire  for 
further  information  being  afforded. 

liiniited  in  its  function  to  the  single  rate  with  which  it  deals,  it 
can  of  coarse  giro  no  information  as  to  the  disbursements  of  thoss 
authorities  who  derive  the  whole  or  a  part  of  their  revenue  from  the* 
poor  rate  contributions  to  which  I  have  referred.  It  is,  therefore, 
necessary  to  see  what  provision  has  been  made  for  obtaining  Ml 
information  on  these  points. 

The  series  of  abstracts  of  the  county  treasurers'  accounts  give 

%he  data  ft>r  one  important  class  of  authorities.     Unfortunately, 

lioweTer,  these  returns  were  some  time  ago  shown  to  be  not  always 

^  the  accurate  character  of  the  poor  rate  statistics,  asd  even  now, 

when  their  transfer  from  the  Home  Office  to  the  Local  Government 

Board  has  greatly  improved   their  clearness  and  their  form,  the- 

divevse  practice  of  the  counties  in  returning  their  lunatic  asylum 

disbursements,   which   in   one   place    I   am    disposed    to    believe 

iBcludes,  and  in   another  excludes,   the   payments   by   boards  of 

guardiltns,  renders  the  information  on  this  point  at  least  somewhat 

misleading. 

Municipal  boroughs  are  also  by  law  directed  to  make  similar 
annual  statements,  although  these  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
rtgularly  published  previous  to  1867.  Since  1871,  they  have, 
however,  been  issued  under  the  auspices  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  and  have  now  also  gained  greatly  in  arrangement  and 
f»eilky  of  reference.  By  the  same  department  are  now  issued  the 
lepttrate  statements  of  highways  and  turnpike  authorities ;  while 
separate  accounts  are  laid  before  parliament,  from  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Commissioners,  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  the 
Pilotage  asd  Mercantile  Marine,  and  as  to  certain  particulars  bj 
the  chambeiiain  of  the  city  of  London.  School  boards  also  now 
annnaUy  return  to  the  education  department  an  abstract  of  their 
accounts. 

There  are  thus  secured,  by  means  of  separate  annual  state- 
ments^ abstracts  of  the  accounts  of  eleven  of  the  ezistiug  twenty- 
three  classes  of  local  authorities ;  five  of  the  eleven  being  issued 
directly  under  the  auspices  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  and 
six  independently  furnished. 

The  remaining  twelve  descriptions  of  local  governments  report 
their  transactions  in  another  manner  under  the  general  Local 
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Taxation  Returns  Act  of  1860.  The  benefits  of  this  statute  were 
not  till  lately  very  fully  secnred.  It  appeared  to  aim  not  only  at 
supplying  the  omission  to  furnish  parliament  annually  with  a  state- 
ment of  all  local  levies,  but  at  bestowing  powers  on  the  central 
executive  to  systematise  and  make  uniform  the  varying  independent 
returns  of  local  governing  bodies.  A  statement  of  existing  local 
authorities,  and  the  mode  in  w^hich  their  accounts  come  before  par- 
liament, is  given  in  Table  IV. 

Grave  omissions  appear  to  have  characterised  the  earlier  state- 
ments furnished  by  the  Home  OflBce  under  the  Act  of  1860.  The 
collection  of  these  returns,  their  tabulation  and  presentation  to 
parliament  has  now  by  the  Local  Government  Board  Act  of  1871, 
devolved  on  the  Local  Government  Board,  by  whom  their  arrange- 
ment and  accuracy  has  been  very  greatly  improved. 

Taking  the  occasion  of  the  annual  issue  of  this  abstract,  the 
Local  Government  Board  have  still  further  facilitated  a  knowledge 
of  the  ag<^regate  system  of  local  finance  by  prefacing  the  details  so 
presented  with  a  tabular  summary,  showing  in  a  condensed  form 
an  approximate  annual  statement  of  the  receipts  and  expenditure 
of  all  English  local  authorities  whatsoever. 

A  very  considerable  advance  has  thus  been  made  in  the  infor- 
mation available,  and  it  has  proceeded  so  far  as  to  render  possible 
an  attempt,  long  desired  by  those  who  have  most  strongly  urged 
inquiry  into  our  local  burdens,  to  establish  annually  a  sort  of  local 
taxation  budget.  This  was  given  to  parliament  for  the  first  time 
by  the  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board  last  year,  in  the 
form  of  a  statement  made  during  the  progress  of  the  Bill  now 
annually  introduced,  to  facilitate  the  granting  of  loans  to  local 
authorities  by  the  public  works  loan  commissioners.  Addressed  as 
this  statement  was  naturally  in  greatest  part  to  the  grave  question 
of  the  growing  indebtedness  of  local  bodies,  an  indebtedness  the 
development  of  which  is  in  part  apparent,  owing  to  facts  brought 
to  light  by  better  returns,  and  in  part  real,  owing  to  the  recent 
impulse  afforded  to  local  and  sanitary  enterprises,  the  details  of 
revenue  and  expenditure  were  only  very  generally  entered  upon ; 
while  the  difficulty  even  under  the  improved  system  now  existing 
of  obtaining  the  requisite  information,  was  doubtless  the  reason  of 
it«  being  deferred  till  the  month  of  July,  a  date  when  experience 
proves  parliament  to  be  somewhat  disinclined  to  regard  financial 
statistics  with  the  same  care  and  attention  as  is  the  case  in  April. 

The  amplification  of  this  annual  statement,  and  its  more  speedj 
presentation,  is  therefore  much  to  be  desired,  and  the  expediency 
of  attracting  more  direct  and  accurate  attention  to  local  finance 
will  not  now  be  denied.  In  the  speech  from  the  throne  at  the 
prorogation   of  parliament  in  August  last,   the  legislature   was 
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^^^Hunended  for  exercising  a  "  Greater  watchfulness  over  the  cost 
^>f  services  which  are  every  year  becoming  more  important,  and 
"^lie  consideration  of  which  ought  not  to  be  dissevered  from  that 
of  imperial  expenditure." 

And  it  is  clear  that  the  benefit  of   this  watchfulness  can  be 
only  by   still   further   expediting   and   systematising  onr 
of  local  financial  statistics. 
This  leads  me  to  inquire  in  what  respect  the  data  now  available 
^^^lls  short  of  onr  legitimate  requirements. 

The  great  irregularity  in  the  periods  for  which  local  accounts 

^nre  made  up,  and  for  which  returns  are  transmitted,  is  the  first 

^reat  fault.      Considerable  progress   has  been  made  in  bringing 

^boat  a  certain  degree  of  improvement  on  this  point,  but  much  has 

^till  to  be  done.     Thus  the  data  nominally  for  1868  given  in  the 

Report  of  Mr.  Gt>8chen,  and  to  which  I  have  already  referred,  were 

gathered  from  a  series  of  returns  stretching  over  a  period  by  no 

means  coinciding  with  the  year  1868,  and  were  in   fact  derived 

from   statements   or  abstracts   of    annual   accounts   rendered   for 

periods  of  twelvemonths  ending  in  one  case  possibly  as  early  as  the 

2nd  June,  1866,  and  in  another  certainly  as  late  as  the  29th  March, 

1869.      This  is  so  far  improved  that  in  place  of  an  interval  of 

nearly  three  years,   only   one   of  eighteen    months    now    occurs 

between  the  earliest  and  the  latest  of  the  series  of  local  accounts 

grouped  together  in  the  summarised  returns. 

In  Table  VI,  I  have  shown  the  dates  of  the  several  accounts  in 
Vr.  Goschen's  statement,  and  of  those  given  in  the  last  Local 
Government  Board  summary  for  1874-75. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  last  instance  the  accounts  of 
highway  anthorities  (in  part)  are,  for  example,  strictly  speaking, 
for  the  year  1873-74,  ending  on  the  25th  March,  1874,  while  those 
of  county  authorities,  of  port  sanitary  authorities,  and  (in  part)  of 
the  city  of  London,  come  down  to  as  late  a  date  as  the  29th  Sep- 
tember, 1875. 

Despite  the  improvements,  therefore,  which  a  glance  at  Table  VI 
will  show  to  have  been  effected,  it  is  clear  there  yet  remains  an 
irreg^ularity  which  greatly  confuses  local  accounts,  especially  when 
it  is  remembered  that  owing  to  the  system  of  **  precept  rates,**  and 
contributions  from  one  local  authority  to  another,  it  is  impossible 
accurately  to  trace  these  sums  where  this  varied  practice  as  to 
dates  of  account  prevails.  Over  5,000,000/.,  or  about  23  per  cent,  of 
the  rates  now  levied,  are  thus  contributed  under  precept,  and  pass 
through  the  accounts  of  at  least  two  and  sometimes  three  classes  of 
local  authorities.  This  alone  furnishes  a  strong  argument  for  a 
uniform  period  and  system  of  account  and  a  proper  official  audit. 
To  put  an  end  to  this,  attempts  have  been  made   by  those 
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members  of  the  House  of  Commons  who  were  most  anxioiu  to 
obtain  the  fullest  data  respecting  local  finance.  In  1872,  and  again 
in  1873,  a  measure  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Poll,  with  a  view  <rf 
supplementing  any  deficiency  of  power  in  the  Looal  Gk>veminent 
Board  to  obtain  the  required  information.  Pro\'iding  in  the  first 
instance  for  the  closing  of  all  looal  accounts  as  nearly  ae  possible 
at  Lady-day  in  each  year,  and  in  the  second  instance  securing 
at  least  an  annual  return  at  that  date,  this  Bill  would  have  given 
the  Local  Government  Board  full  power  to  obtain  ^uniform 
returns  in  sufficient  detail  to  enable  it  to  present  to  parliament 
annually  iu  the  following  month  of  February  a  comprehensive 
summary  in  a  prescribed  form,  both  of  the  sources  of  local  revenue 
and  the  chief  heads  of  local  expenditure.  With  the  assent  of  the 
then  govenimeut  this  measure  passed  through  most  of  its  stages, 
and  was  only  stopped  becoming  law  by  the  resistance  of  one  or  two 
municipalities  to  the  retunis  required. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  such  measure  may  at  no  distant 
dat^  be  obtained,  and  the  Local  Government  Board  be  thus 
enabled  to  make  more  complete  and  consistent  the  figures  they 
now  attempt  to  furnish. 

It  is,  however,  by  no  means  clear  to  me  that  without  any 
further  statutory  authority,  a  somewhat  similar,  though  not  so 
entirely  a  satisfactory  a  course  might  not  even  now  be  taken  by 
the  Local  Government  Board  under  their  present  powers.  By  the 
Local  Taxation  Returns  Act  of  1860  (23  and  24  Viot.,  cap.  61),  it 
is  not  only  provided  that  this  departnient  (exercising  in  this  matter 
the  functions  then  entrusted  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  now  by 
the  Local  Government  Board  Act  of  1871,  expressly  transferred  to 
the  board)  should  receive  and  publish  the  accounts  of  the  a;utho- 
rities  making  returns  under  the  Act,  but  that  they  might  by  the 
fifth  section  of  the  statute  "  by  order  direct ^^^  that  all,  or  any,  annual 
returns  by  law  directed  to  be  made  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  or  to 
any  Government  department,  should  in  future  be  made  under  the 
Act  of  1 860,  that  is,  should  be  made  in  such  form  as  the  board  may 
prescribe,  and  for  the  latest  period  previous  to  June  in  each  year. 

This  would  at  least  secure  an  approximate  return  for  a  more 
nearly  coincident  period  than  at  present,  though  I  think  the  small 
additional  sti^p  of  prescribing  a  single  form  and  a  uniform  dsle 
(probably  the  25th  March  would  be  most  convenient)  would  be  t^a 
preferable  course. 

Besides  this  irregularity  of  date,  the  summary  now  given  seems 
defective  in  other  particulars.  It  appears  to  me  to  proceed  too 
exclusively  on  the  old  system  of  having  regard  chiefly  or  solely  to 
the  taxes  directly  levied,  rather  than  to  the  details  of  veveniie  and 
expenditure  of  all  local  governing  bodies. 
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It  divides  all  local  taxes  into  three  classes,  "  Rates,"  "  Tolls, 
"  and  Dues,  and  Rents,"  and  "  Duties,"  and  arranges  under  these 
beads,  and  with  reference  to  these  forms  of  revenue,  the  several 
abstracts  it  presents  in  three  separate  tables. 

The  same  authorities  thus  have  occasionally  their  transactions 
returned  in  different  places,  a  practice  which  I  would  submit  tends 
to  confusion  and  want  of  accuracy.  Thus  in  the  last  general 
return  for  1874-75,  I  find  municipal  boroughs,  metropolitan  police 
commissioners  and  burial  boards,  appear  as  separately  accounting  in 
one  table  for  rates,  and  in  another  for  tolls,  dues  and  rents,  while  the 
city  of  London  accounts  appear  in  all  three  tables.  And  in  some  of 
these  cases  the  inaccuracies  I  have  alluded  to  bvq  apparent.  Thus  the 
metropolitan  police  commissioners,  according  to  the  first  table,  spend 
1,099,8  5 1 /..besides,  according  to  the  second  t-ablo,  spending  a  further 
sum  of  22,523/.,  both  of  which  items  appear  to  be  embraced  in  the 
general  total,  although  a  reference  to  the  separate  accoants  of  this 
authority  would  show  that  the  first  mentioned  sum  includes  the 
whole  of  their  actual  disbursements.  Once  more,  the  city  of  London 
Police  Fund  receives  from  the  corporation  of  the  city  a  payment  of 
19,$  10/.  out  of  the  genei-al  revenues  of  what  is  called  the  city  estate 
account,  and  this  sum  appears  to  be  entered  twice  over,  both 
as  regards  receipt  and  expenditure,  appearing  in  the  first  table 
among  receipts  from  "  other  sources  "  than  rates,  and  in  the  second 
table  among  the  revenue  there  accounted  for,  while  the  expenditure 
is  correspondingly  duplicated. 

I  would,  therefore,  submit  whether  it  would  not  be  more  desir- 
able to  give  the  summary  of  the  accounts  of  each  class  of  authority 
in  a  single  table,  distinguishing  between  the  various  imposts  by 
which  their  exchequer  is  fed,  but  not  attempting  to  allocate 
expenditure  to  particular  taxes — a  course  which  must  often  be 
doubtful  and  is  never  attempted  in  imperial  finance. 

At  the  same  time  it  may  not  be,  perhaps,  out  of  place  here  to 
suggest  some  doubt  as  to  the  propriety  of  including  receipts  from 
"rents,"  as  I  observe  is  now  done,  along  with  ^^  tolls  and  dues  "  as 
indiiect  local  taxes ;  while  interest  from  invested  capital  is  not  so 
included.  The  item  is  in  the  case  of  boroughs  of  sufficient  magni- 
tude to  be  separately  distinguished,  reaching  as  it  does  with  fines 
for  renewal  of  leases,  329,559/.,  and  forming,  in  such  cases  as 
Liverpool,  no  inconsiderable  source  of  permanent  revenue,  and  in 
some  small  boroughs,  such  as  Wisbeach,  Swansea,  Stratford-on- 
Atod,  amounting  to  sums  greatly  exceeding  the  rates  received,  or 
even  rendering  their  levy  unnecessary. 

A  distinction  too  was  drawn  by  Mr.  Ward  Hunt's  return,  as 
amended,  and  repeated  in  Mr.  Goschen's  tables,  as  to  the  revenue  of 
improvement   commissioners    (now  included   in    urban   sanitary 
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authorities),  a  large  part  of  their  receipts  then  appearing  to  come 
under  the  head  of  ^*  taxes,  tolls,  and  dues  "  as  distinguished  from 
*^  rates."  This  does  not  appear  to  be  maintained  in  the  later 
returns. 

Another  defect  in  the  summary  for  1874-75  appears  to  me  to  be 
that,  in  one  case  at  all  events — and  that  the  important  one  of  school 
boards — we  have  scarcely  got  the  most  recent  available  accounts 
employed.  While  borough  statistics  up  to  the  Slst  August,  and 
port  sanitary  and  county  accounts  up  to  the  29th  September,  1875, 
are  given,  we  have  here  included  school  board  accounts  only  for  an 
earlier  year,  that  ending  on  the  29th  September,  1874,  and  this, 
although  a  sammary  of  the  receipts  and  expenditure  of  these  bodies 
for  the  subsequent  year,  was  on  the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons 
and  in  the  hands  of  the  public  two  months  before  the  date  of  the 
general  summary.  The  fact  of  these  accounts  being  a  year  behind 
the  others  is,  no  doubt,  acknowledged  in  a  foot  note,  but  from  the 
''  year  of  the  return"  being  stated  in  the  table  itself  to  be  "1874-75" 
exactly  as  in  the  case  of  county  authorities,  this  matter  stands  in 
some  danger  of  being  overlooked.  It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  learn 
the  cause  of  the  delay  in  this  special  case,  since  although,  no  doubt, 
the  county  abstracts  are  prepared  in  the  Local  Government  Board's 
office,  and  the  school  board  abstracts  in  that  of  the  Privy  Council, 
these  departments  may  be  assumed  to  be  on  speaking  terms,  and 
in  any  case  by  the  last  section  of  the  Local  Grovemment  Board  Act 
of  1871,  duplicates  of  all  returns  to  any  department  of  the  Grovem- 
ment are  compelled,  under  penalty,  to  be  furnished  to  the  Local 
Government  Board. 

Perhaps,  also,  when  surveying  the  extent  to  which  even  the 
improved  returns  now  available  fall  short  of  the  desired  accuracy 
and  uniformity,  I  may  be  allowed  to  urge  that  the  highway  and 
turnpike  abstracts — the  former,  at  least  in  part,  by  far  the  farthest 
back  of  all  the  local  returns — should  be  somewhat  expedited.  The 
turnpike  statements  in  detail  for  1874,  though  quoted  as  the 
authority  for  the  sums  mentioned  in  the  summary,  which  bears  date 
on  the  3rd  August,  1876,  could  not  be  had  by  the  public  for  reference 
until  December  last. 

Last  of  all,  if  we  attempt  to  learn  the  precise  items  of  our  local 
expenditure,  we  will  not  find  in  the  official  summary  any  details 
given,  but  must  in  every  case  refer  to  the  separate  accounts  of  each 
class  of  authority  for  this  knowledge.  The  aggregate  expenditure 
either  of  each  group  of  authorities,  or  (in  the  form  adopted)  the 
sum  apportioned  as  expenditure  to  a  particular  series  of  rates,  dues, 
or  tolls  is  given.  When  it  is  remembered  how  largely  different 
bodies  have  common  objects  of  expenditure  and  how  varied  are  the 
descriptions  of  outlay  frequently  incurred  by  each,  further  definite 
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^^^fi^matioii  in  a  compact  and  easily  accessible  form  is  much  to  be 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  obtain  this  by  special  returns 

^ved  for  by  private  members,  but'  these  necessarily  lack  the  pre- 

*^**ion  and  uniformity  so  desirable.     While  an  endeayour  officially 

^  »bow  the  chief  objects  of  local  expenditure  in  1872-73,  given  in 

ttie  fourth  report  of  the  Local  Qt)vernment  Board,  failed — no  doubt 

^^'^'tt  the  irregularity  of  the  local  returns — to  present  an  absolutely 

**^Biafce  picture  of  local  outlays;  thus  recognising,  for  example, 

**^y  certain  sources  of  school  board  income,  it  showed  of   their 

^^Peaditure  for  educational  purposes  a  sum  of  only  179,788/.  in  a 

^^^  in  which  the  separate  accounts  of  these  bodies  acknowledge  an 

^tlay  of  1,174,985/. 

If  I  have  thus  dwelt  at  some  length   on  the  points  as  to 

^^'^gT'dariiy  of  date,  arrangement  and  completeness  of  the  improved 

J^^Ual  summary  furnished  by  the  statistical  department   of  the 

^"^^^^  Government  Board,  I  have  done  so  solely  with  a  view  to  point 

^^^  where  even  that  document  may  be  still  further  improved,  and 

^^^  the  expectation  that  in  some  points  I  may  possibly  learn  what 

the  difficulties  to  be  surmounted,  and  which  an  outsider  is  but 

apt  to  overlook. 

^       I  would,  however,  venture  to  submit  the  propriety  of  securing  a 

^^^orough  uniform  and  complete  audit  of  all  local  accounts  whatso- 

^^er  by  an  official  auditor — a  simple,  uniform  and  definite  form  of 

^^^tum  for  a  single  coincident  period  of  twelve  months  in  every 

id  a  complete  and  prompt  annual  statement  of  all   local 

isactions,  analysing  all  branches  of  revenue,  expenditure,  and 

^ffldebtedness,  and,  if  practicable,  not  only  arranged  as  we  have  now 

^n  some  instances  to  thank  the  Local  Government  Board  for  doing 

^**— geographically — but  also  like  the  poor  rate  returns,  summed  up  in 

^hat  classification,  so  that  at  a  glance  the  whole  local  finance  of  the 

entire  country  and  of  each  of  its  sections  should  be  made  clearly 

and  statistically  plain/ 

II. — Local  Expenditure  in  1874-75. 

I  have,  perhaps,  at  too  great  length  followed  the  inquiry  I  pro- 
posed  as  to  the  methods  by  which  the  actual  cost  of  local  government 
is  to  be  learned.  Making  use  of  these  means,  and  supplementing, 
where  practicable,  the  official  statement,  I  have  endeavoured  to  show 
in  Table  II,  in  as  near  as  may  be  the  same  form  as  that  used  for  the 
analysis  of  Mr.  Gk>schen's  tables  in  1868,  what  the  aggregate  outlay 
of  English  local  authorities  amounted  to  in  1874-75,  the  figure  at 
which  I  place  it  being  ^ifiyj^oool.  The  difference  of  1,171,000/. 
here  shown  between  the  estimate  in  this  table  and  that  of  the 
lommary  last  issued  by  the  Local  Government  Board,  arises  from  a 

VOL.  XL.      PAST   II.  T 
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use,  in  the  case  of  school  boards,  of  the  later  retnms  to  which  I  baTe 
referred;  from  the  including  of  the  extraordinary  poor  law  and 
rural  sanitary  outlays  represented  by  the  loans  authorised  to  be 
raised  in  the  year ;  from  a  considerable  correction  which  it  seemed 
necessary  to  make  in  the  suras  entered  as  expended  by  the  Metropo- 
litan Board  of  Works  (and  which,  from  the  accounts  of  that  body, 
would  appear  understated  in  the  official  summary)  ;  as  well  as  from 
some  other  minor  alterations.  Both  in  this  case  and  in  1868, 
church  rate  expenditure,  now  a  matter  of  less  than  17,000/.,  is 
omitted. 

In  Table  III  I  have  at  the  same  time  tried  to  show  what  has 
been  the  increase  or  decrease  of  expenditure  on  each  head  in  the 
seven  years  between  1868  and  1875. 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  cost  of  pauperism  (excluding  payments 
for  pauper  lunatics)  alone  shows  a  decrease  amounting  to  738,000/L, 
or  nearly  10  per  cent.,  the  outlay  on  that  head  now  standing  at 
6,681,000/.  More  than  half  of  the  decrease  here  shown,  or  467,000/., 
is  in  the  extraordinary  expenditure  for  which  loans  were  required 
in  the  year.  On  the  other  hand,  lunacy  appears  to  cost  now 
1,437,000/.,  or  935,000/.  more,  though  I  am  disposed  to  question 
whether  the  whole  of  this  amount,  in  spite  of  its  being  so  shown  in 
the  returns,  is  real — a  doubt  which  arises  from  my  belief  that  the 
county  accounts  in  several  instances  include  an  expenditure  already 
returned  by  guardians.  Education  cost  2,199,000/.,  and  is  practi- 
cally a  new  charge  altogether.  Crime  costs  3,749,000/.,  or  530,000/. 
more  than  it  did.  While  other  outlay  under  the  several  heads  of 
traffic,  public  works,  and  other  objects,  has  reached  19,269,000/.^ 
showing  an  increase  of  5,189,000/.,  and  the  item  of  the  interest  and 
repayment  of  debt  by  all  classes  of  authorities  has  risen  to  8,539,000/.! 
or  3,964,000/.  more  than  in  1868.  The  relative  chknges  in  the 
percentages  of  outlay  formed  by  different  heads  will  be  seen  in 
Tables  I  and  II.  Thus,  the  cost  of  pauperism  which,  in  1868,  formed 
24^  per  cent,  of  all  local  outlay,  in  1875  had  sunk  to  16  per  cent., 
while  other  heads  had  correspondingly  risen. 

On  the  whole,  the  net  result  shows  an  aggregate  increase  of 
11,640,000/.  or  38^  per  cent,  over  the  expenditure  of  1868.  It  is 
noticeable  that  of  this  increaKe  by  far  the  greatest  part  has  taken 
place  in  the  provincial  towns  of  England,  who  alone  expend 
7,646,000/.  more  than  they  did  seven  years  ago,  all  of  this  excess 
being  expended  by  the  sanitary  as  distinguished  from  the  mtmicfpo/ 
authorities.  It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  purposes 
of  this  increase  were  all  (at  least  directly)  connected  with  the  pre- 
servation of  public  health.  The  so-called  sanitary  authorities  axe 
by  no  means  so  united  in  their  functions  as  their  name  would  imply, 
and  a  short  analysis  of  the  sum  of  1 1,760,000/.  which  wae  in  1874-7i^ 
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expended  by  these  bodies,  will  show  bow  largely  their  duty  is  to 
minister  to  the  general  comfort,  convenience,  or  voluntary  embellish- 
iBent  of  their  92 1  localities.    According  to  the  returns— 

They  spend  3>53a,cx>o  or  al)out  30  per  cent,  of  tills  outlay  on  the'  interesti 

and  repajment  of  debt. 
f>  2,993,000        „        24!  per  cent,  on  the  supply  of  gas  and  water. 

1,727,000        „         14^  „  streets  and  roads. 


n 
ti 
n 


1,380,000        „         12  „  public  works. 

1,227,000        „         vo\  „  miscellaneous  items. 

420,000        n  3 1  „  salaries. 


^nd  no  more  than   583,000        „  5  ,,  works  of  sewerage. 

11,760,000  100 

No  statement  of  the  actual  expenditure  of  local  authorities  will 

^Suffice  to  give  a  complete  picture  of  the  magnitude  of  the  interests 

'involved,  unless  account  be  taken  of  the  outstanding  local  debt. 

T^t  debt  in  1874-75  exceeded  94,000,000/.     Frotn  the  absence  of 

snfEicient  data  for  1868  I  have  been  unable  to  trace  the  growth  of 

these  liabilities  in  the  same  way  as  1  have  tried  to  do  that  of  actual 

expenditure.    A  note  of  the  share  respectively  incurred  by  different 

classes  of  authorities  is,  however,  instructive,  as  to  its  character  and 

general  objects : — 

£ 

Thus  poor  law  authorities  owe 3)52i,ooo 

„    county                 „            3»i45fOoo 

„    town                    „            39,496,000 

it    metropolitan       „            17,976,000 

,i    road                     „            1,834,000 

„    maritime              „            20,959,000 

„    miscellaneous       „            3,372,000 

„    School  Board      „            3,801,000 


Total-    94,104,000 

These  groups  of  authorities  are  the  same  as  those  I  have  placed 
together  in  Table  11.  It  will  be  noticed  that  urban  and  metropo- 
Htan  authorities  for  purposes  of  general  government  often  called, 
hut  incorrectly  as  we  have  seen,  *•  sanitary,"  account  for  61  per  cent. 
of  the  whole  debt,  while  harbour  construction  is  chargeable  with 
Bome  22  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate  total. 

III. — Distribution  of  the  Cost  ^  Local  Government, 

The  cost  of  local  government  it  will  be  seen  natnrally  divides 
itself  into  two  great  divisions,  which  have  sometimes  been  called 
remunerative  and  non-remunerative  outlay.  I  question  if  the  terms 
tte  oorreot.     All  taxation  must,  if  justifiable,  be  in  some  sense 

t2 
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remnnerative,  and  the  distinction  to  be  drawn  is  rather,  I  fancy, 
between  such  expenditure  as  the  local  anthoritj  is  permitted  and 
such  expenditure  as  it  is  compelled  to  incur.  Of  course,  in  the 
latter  case  the  obligation  to  incur  expenditure  does  not,  as  a  rule, 
absolutely  fix  the  outlay. 

Still  with  regard  to  the  different  capacity  in  which  the  local 
authority  acts  a  clearer  division  may  be  drawn  than  in  any  other 
way.  Thus  in  respect  certainly  of  the  first  four  columns  of  outlay 
of  my  Tables  I  or  II,  i.e.,  the  cost  of  pauperism,  lunacy,  crime,  and, 
where  school  boards  exist,  of  education,  we  have  the  local  authority 
acting  simply  as  the  agent  of  the  national  will,  and  discharging  a 
function  entrusted  to  it  by  statute,  doing  for  the  central  executive  a 
portion  of  the  work  of  government  within  circumscribed  areas. 
This  work  being  entrusted  to  the  locality,  not  because  its  proper 
execution  is  no  concern  of  the  State  collectively,  but  because  it  is 
believed,  with  more  or  less  truth,  that  the  advantage  of  local  know- 
ledge and  the  stimulus  of  local  interest  secured  by  making  the  whole 
or  a  portion  of  the  charge  local  in  its  incidence,  will  counterbalance 
the  loss  of  uniformity. 

On  the  other  hand,  although  we  have  under,  and  mixed  up  with 
the  other  heads  of  local  expenditure  to  some  extent,  a  common 
obligation  to  maintain  the  Queen's  highways  and  make  certain  pro- 
visions for  the  protection  of  the  public  health,  yet  the  vast  pro- 
portion of  the  outlay  is  a  voluntary  one,  each  special  locality  con- 
sulting its  own  needs,  and  only  deriving  from  parliament  such 
power  and  authority  as  will  enable  it  to  charge  its  enterprise  on  the 
local  taxes  of  the  area  for  which  it  acts. 

Nearly  one -third  of  the  cost  of  what  is  collectively  called  local 
government  falls  in  the  former  or  involuntary,  and  two-thirds  in 
the  latter  or  voluntary  category,  or  in  round  numbers,  of  the 
41,900,000/.  now  spent  locally,  14,700,000/.  is  really  for  duties  of 
general  government  entrusted  to  local  agency,  and  27,200,000/.  for 
local  enterprises  co-operatively  undertaken  under  the  sanction  of 
parliament  by  local  authorities,  rather  than  as  might  have  been 
the  case  by  voluntary  associations  of  individuals. 

This  classification  is  no  doubt  an  extremely  rough  one,  and 
although  I  have  tried  to  some  extent,  where  information  is  forth- 
coming, to  allocate  the  large  item  of  interest  and  repayment  of 
debt  to  each  class  with  which  it  seemed  connected,  it  is  very  probable 
this  is  not  completely  done.  While  it  may  very  properly  be  con- 
tended that  a  certain  amouitt  of  sanitary  outlay,  especially  on  the 
officers,  rendered  needful  by  the  Public  Health  Act,  the  coet  of 
registration,  vaccination,  and  so  forth,  is  no  voluntary  expenditure 
prompted  by  a  mere  local  need,  and  that  a  large  share  of  the  ooet 
of  roads  in  the  country,  and  to  a  less  extent  in  the  urban  distriotoi 
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is  neceBsitated  by  considerations  of  national  expediency,  and  ought 
not,  therefore,  to  appear  in  the  second  category.  However  this  may 
be,  I  would  call  to  mind  the  extent  to  which  this  may  on  the  other 
band  be  partly  balanced  by  the  excess  of  expenditure  now  option* 
ally  incurred  in  many  districts  in  respect  of  pauperism.  Beyond 
the  sums  which  would  be  requisite  to  discharge  the  bare  obligation 
to  relieve  the  destitute  imposed  by  the  poor  law,  many  localitioB 
have  voluntarily  added  to  their  burdens  by  a  lavish  distribution  of 
out-door  relief,  not  only  unnecessary  but  most  hurtful  to  society  at 
Jarge. 

Whatever  may  be  the  approximate   accuracy  of  such  a  divi- 
sion  of  local   expenditure  into   outlay   required   for   the    general 
welfare  and  protection  of  the  whole  community,  and  disbursements 
which  have  been  aptly  described  as  merely  profitable  investments 
of  local  capital  for  local  objects,  it  is,  I  would  submit,  at  least  more 
nearly  true  than  that  into   remunerative    and   non-remunerative 
outlay.     In  the  last  report  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  I  see 
that  to  the  former  of   these  heads  is  credited  an  expenditure  of 
2o,cxx)|Ooo/.,  and  to  the   latter  i6,ooo,cxx)/.,  these  sums  referring 
however  to  an  earUer  year  than  that  with  which  I  am  now  dealing. 
Some  notion  of  the  incongruity  of  this  division  may  be  gathered 
hoia  such  facts  as  that,  in  the  city  of  London  and  the  municipal 
boroughs  the  cost  of  public  works  is  regarded  as  non-remunerative, 
^hile  the  same  item  in  the  case  of  other  metropolitan  and  of  urban 
Sanitary  authorities  is   held  to    be   remunerative ;  or  again,  that 
expenditure  on  county  bridges  should  appear  in  the  non-remunera- 
tive, and  the  cost  of  aU  other  bridges  and  roads  in  the  remunerative 
Category. 

The  grievance  of  the  ratepayer  which  has  been  most  strongly 
pressed,  lies  chiefly  in  the  involuntary  local  taxes  to  which,  under 
Our  system  of  local  rating,  he  is  made  subject,  and  with  the  distri- 
Ibution  of  which  he  is    necessarily  to  some  extent  restricted  by 
^»ntral  or  statutory  authority;  and  although  the  increase  in  the 
^olunteuy  expenditure  of  our  towns  has  been  very  much  greater, 
it  has  not  provoked  quite  the  same  resistance,  as  it  has  in  most 
instances  been  caused  by  a  capital  outlay  for  works  of  specific  con- 
venience and  in  everyday  use,  while  the  incidence  of  the  graded 
sanitary  rate  has  at  least  to  some  extent  equalised  the  incidence 
of  the  charge,    It  is  still,  however,  objected  even  to  this  department 
of  local  government,  that  needless  extravagance  often  takes  place, 
that  a  vastly  increased  local  debt  has  been  accumulated,  that  the 
complex  array  of  independent  and  conflicting  authorities  unneces- 
sarily multiplies  officials  and  their  salaries,  and  that  frequently 
permanent  works  are  executed  at  the  cost  of  temporary  occupiers 
rather  than  the  owners  of  house  property.     There  is  much  force  in 
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some  of  the«e  assertions.  There  may  be  good  ftrgnmentB  mdTUiced 
in  certain  casfrs  to  strengtben  the  last  complaint*  bat  there  is  8om« 
force  in  the  r»:pl  v  that  thongh  such  a  work  as  sewerage  for  example 
is  rc-allv  a  pftrt  r.f  the  expenditure  requisite  to  make  houses  habit- 
able, anil  tKc:rf.-fore  a  capital  outlay  which  the  owner  sbonld  under- 
take, vet  wer^  this  expenditare  effected  by  him,  the  interest  of  ths 
sum  so  expofided,  together  a  yearly  qoota  to  defray  the  ammal 
«5n  sum  prion  of  capital  which  is  going  on,  would  usually  be  paid  in 
the  form  of  rett  by  the  occupier,  instead  of  as  now  in  the  rates  on 
his  dwelling,  so  that  practically  the  charge  would  fall  where  it  now 
does. 

There  have  often  been  comparisons  drawn  between  the  a^r^egate 
pressure  of  local  burdens  in  different  places.  So  far  as  such 
contrasts  apply  to  those  urban  districts  where  great  discretion  and 
latitude  exist  as  to  the  optional  undertaking  by  the  local  govern- 
ment of  matters  elsewhere  left  to  private  enterprise,  it  is  needful  to 
see  that  the  "  local  government,"  the  cost  of  which  appears  in  the 
respective  local  budget,  means,  as  it  very  rarely  will  do,  the  same 
thin^.  In  one  place  the  municipality  supplies  water  or  g^as,  in 
another  a  private  company  performs  this  function,  which  is,  of 
course,  equally  paid  for  by  the  citizens  but  not  entered  among  their 
local  burdens.  This  consideration  is  too  often  ignored  in  contrast- 
ing town  and  country  burdens,  duties  which  fall  on  the  rates  in  the 
first  case  being  equally  defrayed  from  private  funds  in  the  second. 
The  diversity  of  objects  of  local  taxation  thus  prevents  reliable 
comparisons.  In  Table  V,  I  have  tried  to  show  even  in  the  five 
largest  cities  of  England  how  great  a  divergence  of  the  apparent 
cost  of  local  government  is  thus  effected.  Thus  while  the  popula- 
tion of  the  nu'tropolis  would  appear  to  be  governed  at  a  cost  some- 
what under  3/.  a-head,  in  Birmingham  no  more  than  i/.  14s.  ^d,  per 
head  appears  to  be  expended,  while  in  Manchester,  where  the 
corporation  undertakes  varied  functions,  the  charge  runs  up  to  5/.  4^. 
per  head. 

The  iiT(?gularity  and  want  of  coincidence  in  local  areas,  and  the 
abK(;nco  of  geographical  grouping  in  some  of  our  local  returns, 
renders  it  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  show  the  relative  outlay  for 
all  local  objects,  or  for  special  heads  of  local  expenditure  in  each 
district,  as,  thanks  to  the  completeness  of  the  poor  rate  returns, 
can  be  done  as  regards  the  relief  of  the  poor ;  while  the  fact  of  the 
usual  divergence  between  poor  law  and  municipal  limits  renders 
one  portion  of  this  table  an  estimate  only. 

It  is,  however,  noteworthy  how  greatly  local  expenditure,  as  to 
itA  chief  heads,  is  concentrated  in  certain  districts,  how  largely  its 
cost  depends  on  the  density  and  the  wealth  of  populous  centres, 
the  former  creating  local  needs  which  can  be  best  effected  at  the 
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common  charge,  and   the  latter  facilitating  local  enterprises  for 
comfort  or  conyenience  of  considerablo  magnitade. 

Thus,  in  Table  Y,  it  would  appear  that  patting  on  one  side 
all  maritime  and  purely  exceptional  local  expenditure,  five  great 
''towns/*  occupying  but  -^^^yth  part  of  the  area  of  England,  but 
containing  more  than  one- fifth  of  her  population,  possess  about  one- 
fonrth  of  the  property  rated  to  local  taxes,  return  a  local  expendi- 
ture which  forms  more  than  one-third  of  the  entire  similar  outlay 
throughout  the  country,  and  acknowledge  a  liability  for  more  than 
one-half  of  the  whole  local  indebtedness.  It  may  be  roughly 
estimated  that  the  expenditure  of  their  poor  law  authorities 
exceeds  one-fourth,  of  their  municipal  and  sanitary  authorities, 
two-fif^'hs,  and  of  their  school  boards  abnost  exactly  one-half  of 
the  whole  outlay  of  such  bodies. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  ascertain  how  the  cost  of  pauperism  and 
crime  is  distributed  geographically,  these  being  two  of  the  most 
important  heads  of  compulsory  local  expenditure.  The  fact  that 
the  areas  under  the  same  name — such  as  counties — are  really 
different,  prevents  any  accurate  combination,  but,  as  a  rough  approxi- 
mation, I  think  it  may  safely  be  stated  that  in  the  denser  and  more 
wealthy  districts  crime  is  heavier  than  in  rural  localities,  while  as  a 
role  pauperism  is  in  the  country  a  heavier  charge  than  in  the 
towns. 

Thus,  taking  the  five  most  populous  areas  or  counties,  viz.,  the 
Metropolis,  Lancashire,  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  Staffordshire, 
and  Warwickshire,  of  which  86  per  cent,  of  the  population  is  urban, 
an  expenditure  of  nearly  3,000,000/.  is  incurred  in  poor  relief  and 
about  2,000,000/.  in  the  cost  of  repressing  crime,  the  charge  per 
head  on  the  inhabitants  being  a  little  over  los,  6c/.,  of  which  poor 
relief  absorbs  about  6^.  ^d,  and  crime  about  4^.  5c/. 

On  the  other  hand,  contrasting  these  areas  with  the  five  counties 
of  Lincoln,  Norfolk,  Cambridge,  Huntingdon,  and  Northampton, 
only  34  per  c^nt.  of  whose  population  is  urban,  the  charge  for  poor 
relief  appears  to  be  553,000/.  as  against  149,000/.  in  respect  of  crime, 
together  giving  an  aggregate  burden  of  108.  30/.  per  head,  of  which 
in  this  case  pauperism  claims  Ss,  id,  and  crime  only  28,  id. 

These  data  might  be  followed  still  further,  and  it  might  be 
shown  for  example  that  taking  roughly  the  large  divisions  of  the 
oonntry  for  census  purposes,  and  putting  on  one  side  the  metropolis, 
the  circnmBtances  of  which  are  exceptional,  we  have  in  the  eastern, 
sonih-midland,  and  south-western  divisions,  the  smallest  percentage 
of  urban  population  accompanied  by  the  highest  ratio  of  pauperism, 
and  the  lowest  ratio  of  crime  (as  indicated  by  the  number  oif 
{iriaonen  in  oustody),  while  in  the  North- Western,  Yorkshire,  and 
VeaUlfjdland  areas,  we  have  the  greatest  percentage  of  urban 
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population,  the  lowest  pauperism,  and  the  highest  crime.  While  in 
the  counties  of  the  first  group  the  cost  of  poor  relief  per  head  of 
the  populaiio  i  in  1874  was  8^.  Be/.,  8^.  ^d,y  and  Ss.  ^d. ;  in  those  of 
the  second  it  only  reached  45.  4^.,  4^.  ^d,^  and  4s.  'jd,  per  head. 

Efforts  to  analyse  the  varying  cost  of  these  branches  of  local 
government  are  very  tempting  fields  of  research,  but  most  attempts, 
except  in  relation  to  pauperism,  have  to  be  postponed  till  that  happy 
day  arrives  when  we  have  more  accuracy,  completeness,  and  coinci- 
dence in  our  local  statistics.  I  would,  therefore,  leave  this  branch 
of  the  subject,  only  remarking  on  the  somewhat  curious  fact  that, 
glancing  through  the  poor  rate  returns  for  1874-75,  it  would  appear 
that  in  round  numbers  the  same  sum,  1,589,000/.,  was  expended 
in  poor  relief  within  the  75,000  acres  of  the  metropolitan  area  with 
its  3,252,000  inhabitants,  as  was  required  for  this  branch  of  local 
government  in  the  six  northern  counties  of  England  (Northumber- 
land, Durliam,  Cumberland,  Westmorland,  Lancashire,  Cheshire, 
and  Yorkshire),  which  stretch  over  an  area  of  9,249,000  acres  and 
contain  7,198,000  inhabitants. 

rV. — Nimiher  of  Local  Authorities. 

When  we  turn  from  the  attempt  to  note  the  distribution  of  the 
cost  of  English  local  government,  we  are  immediately  confronted 
with  the  perplexing  ingenuity  of  complication  in  the  local  machinery 
employed. 

The  number  of  separate  local  authorities  whose  accounts  are 
abstracted  in  the  returns  to  which  I  have  alluded,  will  be  seen  from 
Table  IV  to  amount  to  12,336.  There  is  in  the  case  of  boroughs  a 
duplication  to  some  extent,  from  their  making  returns  both  in  their 
sanitary  and  their  municipal  capacity,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
have  no  assurance  that  thei*e  may  not  be  in  some  quarters  authorities 
not  here  accounted  for,  and  we  know  that  by  this  time  prob- 
ably twice  as  many  more  school  boards  as  those  whose  accounts  are 
here  given  have  sprung  into  existence,  while  annual  additions  are 
rapidly  being  made  to  existing  urban  sanitary  districts. 

It  is  difficult  to  classify  these  varied  bodies.  We  have,  however, 
first  of  all  four  series  of  authorities  existing  everywhere.  Those 
four  are  poor  law,  county  or  municipal,  sanitary,  and  highway 
authorities,  while  outside  of  this  general  arrangement  we  have  the 
w  hole  number  of  exceptional  areas,  boards,  and  authorities  which 
ai^e  not  established  generaUy  but  only  arise  to  meet  particular  local 
wants. 

Of  the  four  general  divisions  of  the  country  the  two  first  are 
alone  charged  with  those  tasks  of  general  government  which  I 
endeavoured  to  distinguish  from  ordinary  local  dnties.     There  is, 
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however,  no  relation  between  the  areas  of  these  two  classes  of 
authorities,  who  between  them  expend  about  14,500,000/.  annually. 

There  are  now,  I  believe,  650  poor  law  unions  constituted ;  the 
guardians  charged  with  their  administration  number,  or  numbered 
at  a  recent  date,  as  stated  by  Dr.  Farr  to  the  Select  Committee  on 
Local  Boundaries,  27,616,  of  whom  7,004  are  ex-officio  guardians. 
These  bodies  are  charged,  besides  a  variety  of  incidental  work,  with 
the  administration  of  relief  to  an  average  of  perhaps  some  700,000 
paupers  daily  throughout  the  year,  and  to  aid  them  in  the  work 
they  employ  the  paid  services  of  a  little  army  of  18,549  officials. 

County  and  municipal  work  is  carried  on  in  64  county  and  229 
borough  areas.  The  number  of  persons  engaged  in  the  task  of 
county  government  in  quarter  sessions,  would  appear  from  a 
parliamentary  return  issued  in  1869  to  number  1 1^963  >  that  is 
assuming  all  magistrates  on  the  roll  to  act.  Boroughs  were  stated 
to  the  Committee  on  Boundaries  to  possess  7,325  rulers  in  the  shape 
of  magistrates,  aldermen,  and  councillors.  It  must  not^  however, 
be  assumed  that  these  two  jurisdictions  are  wholly  independent 
of  each  other,  for  municipal  authorities  do  not  in  all  cases 
discharge  analogous  duties,  but  frequently  relegate  certain  tasks 
connected  with  the  administration  of  justice,  prisons,  and  police 
to  the  county  authorities  of  their  districts. 

Thus,  of  the  229  boroughs  only  about  167  claim  the  right  to  a 
separate  police  force ;  a  right,  to  my  mind,  still  most  unwisely  con- 
ceded, when  it  gives  a  spectacle  of  nearly  60  so-called  forces  of  less 
than  10  men  each.  Only  97  boroughs  have  quarter  sessions 
of  their  own,  and  only  35 — and  these  curiously  enough  often  of 
the  most  insignificant  dimensions — the  luxury  of  a  separate  prison. 
Thus,  while  there  were  at  the  last  census  6,56i9,ooo  persons  resident 
in  boroughs,  no  moi'e  than  2,906,000  of  these  had  gaols  of  their 
own,  a  fact  which  is  not  unworthy  of  consideration,  when  it  is 
maintained  in  some  quarters  that  the  absence  of  prison  administra- 
tion will  be  destructive  to  the  dignity  of  local  government. 

The  special  administration  of  the  metropohtan  police  should  be 
included  in  the  list  of  authorities  dealing  with  police  and  general 
government.  It  is  questionable  whether  it  is  technically  right  to 
include  these  officers  as  a  ^' local  authority''  as,  although  their 
accounts  are  included  in  the  local  budget,  they  are  really  officers  of 
the  Home  Office,  managing  a  Government  force  which,  in  respect 
of  the  original  locality  of  its  origin,  is  still  in  part  paid  by  what  is 
▼irtually  a  sort  of  subvention  contributed  by  the  local  to  the  central 
authorities. 

The  sanitary  division  pf  the  country  comes  next  with  92 1  urban, 
550  roral,  42  metropolitan,  and  2^  port  authorities.  Bo^ougha  «iS^ 
induded  a  second  time  in  the  urban  class. 
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Intimately  connected  with  this  division  is  that  for  highway 
purposes,  a  division  in  fact  identical  as  regards  all  urban  sanitary 
areas,  and  therefore  as  regards  two>thirds  of  oar  population.  This 
is  not,  however,  as  yet  the  case  in  the  country,  where  the  rural 
sanitary  authority — that  is  the  guardians,  less  those  resident  in  the 
towns  of  each  union — have  no  highway  functions.  These  are 
entrusted,  over  a  rateable  area  forming  30,770,cxx)/.  of  the 
J 5,002,000/.  which  lies  outside  of  urban  sanitary  districts,  to  354 
boards;  57  other  boards  exist  in  South  Wales,  and  the  rest  of 
the  highway  work  of  the  country  is  transacted  under  the  old  law 
in  6,303  separate  parishes ;  while  at  the  date  of  the  last  return  there 
was  an  independent  road  management  vested  in  651  turnpike 
trusts. 

The  bodies  I  have  named  are  accountable  for  some  34,7i4,ocx>iL 
or  more  than  four-fifths  of  the  cost  of  local  government.  The 
remainder  is  due  to  the  extent  of  3t797,ooo/.  to  68  harbour  and  63 
other  maritime  authorities,  to  the  extent  of  2,276,000/.  to  I1O52 
school  boards,  and  a  balance  of  1,090,000/.  is  scattered  throughout 
the  country  under  the  auspices  of  567  burial  boards,  231  lighting, 
211  drainage,  sewer,  and  embankment,  and  probably  300  other 
similar  authorities. 

What  the  number  of  members  of  these  various  boards  amoontA 
to  I  have  no  means  of  ascertaining.  It  is  unquestionably  true, 
however,  that  they  add  a  large  quota  to  those  I  have  named.  I  see 
by  the  last  census  that  51,438  persons  were  returned  as  officers  in 
the  employment  of  the  local  governments  of  the  country,  and  a 
careful  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  amounts  paid  in  salaries  by  local 
authorities  leads  me  to,  place  that  item,  so  far  as  shown  in  the 
published  accounts,  at  full  2,400,000/.  per  annum.  The  magnitude 
of  tliese  payments  to  the  highly  paid  officials  of  certain  corporations, 
frequently  contrasts  most  strangely  with  the  comparatively  small 
remuneration  of  officers  of  the  Imperial  Government ;  and  the  town 
clerks  of  such  cities  as  Manchester  and  Liverpool  receive  salaries 
much  larger  than  that  enjoyed  by  the  President  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  himself,  or  the  permanent  U4der  Secretaries  of 
State. 

V. — Conchmons, 

I  have  been  prevented  by  want  of  time  from  carrying  my 
attempted  analysis  of  local  government  so  far  as  I  have  wished, 
especially  I  regret  the  necessity  of  omitting  some  considerations  on 
the  magnitude,  the  growth,  and  the  consolidation  of  local  debt,  a 
subject  so  intimately  connected  with  the  cost  of  local  works.  It  is, 
however,  in  itself  so  large  and  pressing  a  question  as  to  lead  me  to 
hope  to  see  it  dealt  with  separately  and  in  abler  bauds. 
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It  remains  only  for  me  now  to  snm  np  the  considerationB  I  have 
tried  to.  lay  before  you. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  investigate  and  contrast  the  sources  of 

information  with  respect  to  local  finance  now  and  lately  available. 

X  have  pointed  out  their  apparently  grave  defects,  and  I  would 

suggest  as  the  primary  step  of  all  attempts  to  reform  local  adminia. 

taration,  that  a'  more  uniform  form  of*  accounts — ^a  thorough  o^dat 

audit — and  a  consistent  series   of  returns  for   a  single  period  be 

mnnnally  required  from  every  local  body,  as  an  absolute  condition  of 

its  right  to  levy  local  taxes ;  and  that  the  information  so  obtained^ 

as  well  of  the  various  objects  of  local  outlay  as  the  several  sources 

of  local  revenue,  be  clearly  and  systematically  laid  before  parlii^ 

ment,  with  as  much  care  as  is  expended  in  bringing  home  to  tha 

taxpayers  the  statistics  of  imperial  finance. 

To  press  such  a  step  as  this  is  clearly  within  the  function  of 
ihsB  Society.  It  could  not  but  be  productive  of  great  gain  to  al) 
who  desire  to  see  a  sound  and  economic  system  of  local  finance. 
To  engage  in  any  attempt  at  reform  without  such  data,  would 
be  like  entering  on  a  modem  war  without  the  most  useful  adjunct 
of  modem  military  knowledge — a  clear  and  consistent  seriee  ffi 
maps  and  plans  of  the  country  in  which  we  are  to  operate. 

But  further,  I  have  tried  to  trace  the  heads  of  local  expendi^ 
ture  which  have  most  developed  since  1868,  and  I  have  endeavoured 
to  give  in  some  sort  a  rough,  and  I  fear  in  many  points  a  rather 
crude  sketch,  of  the  distribution  of  certain  important  heads  pf 
local  outlay  at  the  present  time,  a  sketch  which  tended  to  impress 
me  with  the  value  of  keeping  distinct  the  twofold  functions  of  local 
authorities,  that  of  the  agents  of  the  State  carrying  out  in  local 
limits  national  duties  affecting  the  common  weal,  and  that  of 
undertaking  the  regulation  and  execution  of  purely  local  enterprise^ 
of  special  benefit  to  particular  communities. 

Lastly,  I  have  glanced  very  briefly  at  the  medley  of  governing 
bodies,  areas,  and  officers  which  go  to  make  up  our  system  of  local 
administration.  And  here  I  would  ask  the  most  earnest  considerar 
tion  for  the  possibility  of  reducing  the  cost  of  local  government  by 
greatly  simplifying  its  machinery,  by  devolving  on  district  and  oi^ 
county  authorities,  as  circumstances  prescribe,  the  several  local 
functions  which  have  to  be  carried  on.  Adopting  as  the  unit  some 
such  area  afi  the  union  and  bringing  that  area  into  harmony  with 
county  boundaries,  it  would  present  a  district  within  which  it  woul4 
be  perfectly  competent  to  transact  all  highway,  sanitary,  and  poor 
law  work,  embracing  such  special  local  needs  as  are  now  discharged 
in  lesser  areas  by  minor  bodies  such  as  lighting  and  burial  boards. 
These  districts,  apart  from  the  separate  organisation  of  the  larger 
municipalities,  might  then  be  drawn  together  for  common  actioui 
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within  theu*  conntj  limits,  by  a  strong  representative  provincial 
aathority,  charged,  as  it  might  most  economicallj  be,  with  all  work 
not  necessarily  magisterial,  and  therefore  retained  in  the  hands  of 
officers  of  the  crown. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  dwell  on  the  general,  social,  or  political 
advantages  of  such  a  step,  bnt  I  hope  I  have  shown  enough  to  claim 
assent  for  a  proposal  to  reduce  to  something  like  order,  consistency, 
and  uniformity,  the  tangled  scheme  of  local  administration  now  pre- 
vailing in  England.  I  am  very  conscious  how  hurried  and  imper- 
fect my  present  paper  is ;  I  hope,  however,  by  discussion  to  draw 
forth  the  opinions  of  others  more  competent  to  advise  in  this  matter, 
and  to  be  corrected  where  my  data  fails  to  give  an  accurate  presen- 
tation of  facts. 

There  are  very  many  other  points  in  this  large  question  of  very 
special  interest,  the  questions  of  the  mode  of  raising  local  revenues, 
and  the  better  distribution  of  local  and  imperial  duties,  a  discussion 
on  local  government  might  provoke,  but  I  desire  to-night  only  now 
to  call  attention  (as  I  claim  no  originality  in  doing)  to  the  want  of 
system,  and  the  urgent  need  for  dearer  statistical  data,  and  more 
uniform  and  effective  consolidation,  with  the  consequent  strengthen- 
ing of  local  institutions,  and  certain  economy  in  the  cost  of  local 
government. 
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Taui  L— Showily  tk»  DUtribution  of  th«  Chief  Head*  tf  Local  Expenditvn  in  1867-0 

[OOO-.  omiltcd.] 


*  Thii  itnn  is  Mtinmt«d  from  ^bt  tunonul*  dittinguuhed  u  eipended  on  iti-Mti  uid  roadi 
■tfrntonu. 

t  Thi*  total  inoludM  inUmat  uid  repkjmeDt  of  debt  in  tha  caie  of  poor  law  uid  looal  bo> 
**^'>ntiM,  dirtingnuhed  bera,  bat  not  in  Mr.  Qoschen't  return. 
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Table  \i,'-^howing  the  Distribution  of  the  Chief  Heade  of  Local  Expenditure  in  1874-7S 

[OOO's  omitted  ] 


i 

1 

i     On 
AatboriUes.            ,    Pau- 
\  perism. 

On 
Lunacy. 

On 
Educa^ 

tiOB. 

On 
Poliee 

and 

Crime 

Repres- 

sioB. 

On  Tmffle. 

inciadiog 
RoNds, 
Streets, 
Bridiret. 
Ferries, 
Markets, 

Ilarbouni, 

Ob  PnbUe 
Works. 
Local 
Improve- 
ment, and 
Sanitary 
OntJay. 

On 

Other 

Oi^ects. 

Ob 

Interest 

and 

Repaymtat 

of 

Debt. 

Ttatal 

Kzpeadi 

taxia. 

!    ^ 

Poor  Law    6,68i, 

£ 
859, 
653, 

17, 
8, 

£ 

6, 

1,697, 

832, 

1,220, 

£ 

1,7*7, 

1,124, 

1,990, 
1,708, 

65, 

£ 

82, 

^^ 

6.740, 
2,018, 

766, 

£ 

662, 

1,697, 
4"» 

£ 

267, 

411. 

8,650, 

1,588, 

202, 

2,089, 

270, 

117, 

£ 

8.585 

a.954 
14^663 

6,320 

i,i9» 

3,797 
1,090 

2,276 

County    1     — 

Town* '    — 

MetropolitMi*    — 

Road* — 

Maritime*  — 

Miscellaneous t  — 

School  Boardt  — 

1 
Totid    :6,68i, 

1.437, 

i,i99, 

3,749, 

M7a, 

9,595, 

3,co5, 

8,689, 

♦«f877 

Percentage  of  total  "1        , . 
outlay  Il    '«° 

1 

3-4 

5'» 

9-0 

i6*o 

22*9 

71 

ao-4 

100 

*  Authorities  mentioned  are  the  same  claMes  aa  in  Table  I. 

t  The  same  as  in  Table  I,  with  the  addition  of  rural  eanitaiy  aathoritiei. 

J  New  class  of  local  authority. 


Tablb  III. — Showing  Increase  or  Decrease  under  each  Head  of  EjependiturCf  1868-76. 

[OOO's  omitted.] 


Aatboritist 

On 
Pau- 
perism. 

On 
Lunacy. 

On 

Educa- 
tion. 

On 
Police 

and 

Crime 

Repres- 

si(ui. 

■ 

On  Trafllc. 

inrtnding 
Roads, 
Streets, 
Bridges, 
Kernes, 
MarkeU. 

Harliours 
kc.. 

On  Public 
Works, 
Local 
Improve- 
ment, and 
Sanitary 
Outlay. 

Oa 

Other 

ObjecU. 

Oa 

Interest 

and 

Repay. 

BKUt 

of  Debt 

ToCid 

Ezpeadl 

tui*. 

Poor  Law   

£ 

-738, 

£ 

+  202, 
+  308, 
+    17, 
+     8, 

£ 

-  a, 
+  2,159, 

£ 

+  130, 
+  125, 
+  275, 

£ 

+     5. 
+  677, 
+  32>. 

-  157, 

-  15, 

-  93, 

£ 

+      SI, 

+  3,637, 
-    738, 

+    447, 

£ 

+      53, 
+      65, 

+      892, 

+      77, 

£ 
+      69, 
+    127. 
+  2,808, 
+    870, 
-    110. 
+  1,049, 
+      4», 
+    117, 

£ 

-  39 
+      6i 

+   7.«4' 

+      31 

—  x6 

County    

Town   

MctroDolitan  

Road    

Maritime  ,. 

+    1,03- 
+      39' 

+    2,17< 

M  iscellaneouv r . . . . 

School  Board 

Total  increase.... 
„    decrease.... 

-738. 

+  535, 

+  2,157, 

+  530, 

+  738, 

+  8,377, 

+  I1077. 

+  8,964. 

— 

Net  total  increase  .... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

+  11^ 
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Table  IY. — Local  Authorities  Making  JUtums  of  their  Accounts, 


Class  I. 

Under  83  and  24  Vict.,  cap.  (1. 

Gollaetivcly  Gi\en 

in  One  AlMtnict  Annually  by  the 

Local  Government  fioHTU. 

Class  II. 

Abstracts  Separately  lained 

by 
the  Local  Government  Board. 

Class  III. 
Kendering  Independent  Aeeonnl 

NuBca  of  Anthoritiet. 

Number 

Last 
Retumed. 

Names  of  Authorities. 

Number 

l^Sl 

Returned. 

Names  of  Authorities. 

Nun 

Li 

Betv 

MelvopoliUa    Local  1 

MaiiAflBiiient  j 

Ufbtto  Smnitanr 

4« 
921 

^9 

231 

41 

^5 
68 

232 
'58 

53 
567 

Poor  Law  (num-l 
her  of  parishes  * 

14*895)    J 

Countv  

647 

64 

226 

411 

and 

6,303 

651 

City  of  London  (cer- 1 
tain  account t  only) 

Metropolitan  Police  *! 
Commissioneri   ....J 

Metropolitan  Board  1 
of  Works    ' 

Bona 

Port                    

Idghtiiig  and  Watching 
Bndgeand  Ferrj  

Borough 

Market  and  Fair    

Mercantile    Marine  *! 
Fund   J 

Pilotage 

Barbour 

Highway    " 

Turnpike   

Church    

Dninage   and    £m-l 

bankment    j 

Sewer  CommiMions   ... 
Burial  Boards    

School  Boards  

I.O 

■1*' 

2,916 

8,302 

i.x 

Tablb  V. — Showing  Local  Expenditure  of  Large  Cities, 

[OOO'i  omitted.] 


Population, 
1871. 

Rateable 
Value, 
1876. 

Expenditure  by  the  following  Authorities. 

Bats 
of 

Expendi- 
ture 

per  head. 

Tots] 

Plaest. 

• 

Poor 
Uw. 

Municipal 

ami 
Sanitary. 

Educa- 
tional. 

Burial. 

TbtAl. 

fONI 

Antb 

• 

Metropolis  ... 

LiTVrpOCn     ... 

Manchester... 
Birmingham  . 
Leeds  

8,254, 
498, 
851, 
844, 
259, 

£ 

21,088, 

i.940, 

i,97i, 
1,284, 

9»9. 

£ 
1,723, 

176, 

117, 

94, 

86, 

£ 

6,397» 

1,247, 
1,667, 

420, 

79'?i 

£ 
895, 

61, 
26, 
74, 
90. 

£ 

56, 

20, 
16, 

4» 
5» 

£ 
9,071, 

1,494, 

1,826, 

592, 

975, 

£    #.  d, 

3     -     7 
5     4- 
'   «4    5 
3  15     3 

i 
82, 

1, 
8> 

/  yj^                ' 

Totia   

4,701, 

28,203, 

2,196, 

10,526, 

1,186, 

101, 

18,968, 

3    -    - 

86, 
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Tablb  YL — Showing  the  Periods  of  Account  <u  RetpecU  each  Local  Authority, 


AnthoritiM. 


Dates  at  which  Tear  of  Acoonnt  Referred  to 
eoded  for  the  pnrpoee  of 


Mr.  Goschen'i 
SUtement,  1868. 


Local  GoTerameBt 
Board  Bctnni.  187i-76. 


Improremeni  Commis-' 

■ionen 

Local  Boards 

Metropolitan  Yeftries,  Stc, 

Sewer  Commissione  

Drainage     

Lighting  and  Watching   .... 

Markets  and  Fairs 

Bridge  and  Ferry  

Harbours    

Burial  Boards    

Highway  authorities  in' 
parishes  

Highway  authorities  in 
South  Wales 


Highway  districts  under  25 1 
and  26  Yiot.,  cap.  61,  and  > 
27  and  28  Vict.,  cap.  101  J 


Turnpike 

Poor  Law   

Municipal  . 

County    

City    of    London     (Sewer  1 
Commissioners'  Account)  > 
(City  Estate  Account)  ....  J 

Mercantile  Marine  Fund 

Pilotage 

Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
Metropolitan   Police  Com-1 
missioners  / 

Church    „ „ 

Rural  sanitary   

Port         „         

Sohool  Boards    , 


Varied  dates 

between  31st  May, 

1866,  and 

1st  June,  1867 


26tli  March,  1867 


31st  Dec.,  1867 


Slst  Dee.,  1867 

25th  March,  1868 
31st  August,  '68 
29th  Sept.,       '68 

tt'  *68 

31st  Dee.,  '68 
'68 
'68 


II 


26th  MaroH,  1869 
29th       ,.         '69 


11 


[Easter,  1867] 


Varied  dates 
between  31st  May, 
1874,  and        ^ 
1st  June,  1876 


ImpiO¥eiii6Bt 
sion  and  Local  Boards, 
now  indaded  under 
urban  sanitaiy  autho- 
rities 


25th  March,  1874 


31st   Dec.,    1874 


Entered  ooUectiTcfy  ss 
Highway ''Boards"!!! 
Mr.  Gkiachfln's  state- 
ment, t&e  date  giren 
being  25th  March, 
1867 ;  the  aooooots 
of  Hiehway  Boardi, 
propeify  to-caUedl* 
were,  by  27  and  fS 
Vict.,  cap.  101,  altered 
so  as  to  end  at  Slfft 
December 


3l8t  Deo.>  1874 

25th  March,  1875 
31st  August,  '75 
29th  Sept.,      '75 

'75 

31st  Dec.,  1875 
31st  March,  74 
31st  Deo.,        '74 


II 


'74 
31st  Maroh,    '75 

[Easter,  1875] 


25th  March,  1875  ] 

29th  Sept.,       '75  V 

'74j 


Date  altered 


» 


The  chnreh  rate  m- 
oounta  were  omitted 
from  Mr.  Oosohn'* 
statement 


These  are  wholly  m* 
authorities  sines  180^ 
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Discussion  on  Captain  Craigie's  Paper. 

Db.  Farr  said  he  had  listened  with  very  great  interest  to  the  paper, 
and  the  Society  was  much  indebted  to  Captain  Craigie  for  pointing 
oat  the  great  defects  in  local  taxation.  It  was  clear  now  that  all 
statistical  returns  ought  to  coincide,  and  there  was  no  reason  why 
they  should  not.  He  thought  that  there  ought  to  be  a  simpler 
system  of  local  government.  In  every  county  there  were  eight  or 
ten  different  kinds  of  boards,  that  might  all  be  consolidated.  There 
was  one  advantage,  perhaps  in  creating  a  new  body  such  as  an 
education  board,  because  such  a  board  would  go  into  the  matter  of 
education  with  much  greater  zeal  than  the  old  bodies  would ;  but 
substantially  he  held  that  at  Manchester,  for  instance,  if  the 
municipal  body  was  good  for  anything  it  ought  to  manage  the  poor 
and  every  administration  of  that  kind.  There  was  one  body,  the 
board  of  guardians,  which  had  a  district  that  did  not  coincide  with 
the  municipal  limit.  The  same  was  the  case  in  Birmingham  and 
other  large  towns.  It  was  desirable  to  constitute  out  of  these  local 
bodies  one  great  county  board,  as  Captain  Craigie  had  put  it,  to  do 
a  great  deal  of  the  business,  leaving  the  rest  to  the  municipalities 
and  the  unions.  There  was  no  necessity  for  boards  of  guardians 
and  municipal  councils  m  the  same  place  ;  but  there  ought  to  be  a 
oniform  administration  as  well  as  a  diminution  of  the  expenditure, 
to  which,  however,  he  did  not  attach  so  much  importance  as  Captain 
Craigie  did.  They  were  too  mach  apt,  as  men  of  business,  to  con- 
centrate their  minds  on  the  figures  that  represented  expenditure 
only.  What  they  wanted  to  know  was  what  good  was  obtained  in 
return  for  the  expenditure.  Unfortunately  they  were  unable  to 
show  in  figures,  what  enonnous  advantages  were  obtained  from  the 
poor  law  expenditure.  He  maintained  that,  judiciously  adminis- 
tered, it  was  an  insurance  of  life  and  property ;  and  he  held  it  was 
one  of  the  great  causes  of  disturbance  on  the  coiitinent  of  Europe 
that  they  had  no  such  institution  as  the  poor  law  of  this  country. 
It  was  quite  clear  that  a  country  had  an  enormous  advantage  in 
having  good  roads.  There  was  an  annual  expenditure  of 
3,000,000/.  on  roads,  and  more  than  3,000^00/.  of  good  was 
obtained  for  the  money  expended.  He  thought  it  was  a  question 
well  worthy  the  attention  of  young  statists  not  only  what  was 
spent  but  what  was  obtained  in  return  for  the  expenditure.  He 
wished  to  express  particularly  his  thanks  to  Captain  Craigie  for 
his  paper,  and  to  invite  all  the  members,  particularly  the  younger 
ones,  to  consider  how  best  to  improve  the  local  government  of  the 
country,  which  ought  always  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  central 
government. 

Mr.  Palgrave,  after  expressing  his  thanks  to  Captain  Craigie 
for  his  valuable  paper,  said  he  was  very  much  struck  in  listening 
to  it  with  the  great  advance  that  had  been  made  since  he  (Mr. 
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Palgruve)  liad  dealt  with  tlie  subject  four  or  five  years  ago.  He 
was  very  glad  to  find  that  Captain  Craigie  was  now  able  to  obtain 
far  closer  information  as  to  the  different  heads  under  which  local 
expenditure  was  carried  out  than  he  (Mr.  Palgrave)  had  been  at 
that  earlier  period.  This  he  considered  a  great  step  in  advance, 
and  he  thought  that  in  some  respects  it  was  due  to  the  labours  of 
the  Society  in  that  direction.  The  result  of  his  investigations  had 
been  entirely  to  confirm  him  in  the  opinion  to  which  Dr.  Farr's 
remarks  uniformly  tended,  namely,  the  necessity  of  having  one 
central  authority  in  these  matters.  In  this  country  there  was  a 
vast  number  of  elections  for  various  bodies.  From  experience  of  the 
district  where  he  resided,  he  found  it  was  absolutely  impossible  to 
get  people  to  attend  in  order  to  vote  on  so  many  different  occasions 
and  for  so  many  different  persons.  They  were  altogether  puzzled 
in  making  up  their  minds  to  vote.  They  might  vote  on  the  first 
and  second  occasion,  but  on  the  third  or  fourth  it  was  almost  impos- 
sible to  excite  any  proper  interest  in  the  matter.  The  result  was 
that  those  offices  which  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  sensible  and 
judicious  persons,  became,  as  it  were,  the  prey  of  anybody  who 
would  take  the  tix)uble  to  stand  for  them.  He  considered  that  the 
deterioration  in  the  local  authorities  which  was  going  on  was  partly 
the  efiect  of  these  vastly  multiplied  elections ;  and  he  trusted  that 
one  result  of  Captain  Craigie's  paper  would  be  an  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  Society  and  parliament  towards  simplifying  our  autho- 
rities, and  towards  establishing  one  central  government  for  each 
municipality,  to  embrace  in  its  functions  all  the  separate  offices, 
which  ought  to  be  simply  committees  of  one  central  body. 

Mr.  Meicalfe  gave  some  details  respecting  the  district  in 
which  he  resided  (New  Barnet),  illustrating  the  extravagance  in 
local  expenditure  that  was  very  often  pitwitised. 

Mr.  T.  R.  Wilkinson,  President  of  the  Manchester  Statistical 
Society,  said  he  had  no  intention  of  offering  any  remarks,  but  one 
observation  of  Dr.  Farr*s  called  for  some  remark  from  a  Manchester 
man.  Dr.  Farr  had  said  that  it  would  have  been  better  if  the  educa- 
tion board  had  been  a  part  of  the  municipal  government.  Speaking 
for  himself,  he  believed  the  time  would  come  when  the  education 
board  in  all  municipalities  would  be  a  committee  of  the  municipality ; 
but  it  was  essential  in  trying  so  great  a  scheme  as  the  education 
scheme  was,  that  an  independent  and  separate  board  should  be 
established.  In  his  own  part  of  the  country  school  boards  had  done 
their  w^ork  well  and  satisfactorily ;  at  the  same  time  he  thought  that 
by-and-bye  the  same  men  who  had  taken  an  interest  in  education^ 
and  who  had  been  on  the  school  board,  would  be  willing  to  enter  the 
corporation,  and  possibly  help  to  improve  somewhat  the  tone  of  the 
municipality.  He  did  not  sympathise  with  the  remarks  that  had 
been  made  as  to  centralisation.  There  was  nothing  that  demanded 
more  attention  than  the  cultivating  and  fostering  of  a  local  system 
of  local  self-government.  Wliat  was  the  parliament  of  England 
fifty  veal's  ago  ?  One  could  not  but  look  back  with  humiliation  on 
the  fact  of  England  having  then  such  a  representative  body ;  and  it 
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was  largely  owing  to  the  new  growth  of  local  self-government  that 
the  parliament  had  been  reformed  and  altered.  He  had  felt  very 
great  interest  in  listening  to  Captain  Craigie's  paper,  which  had 
afforded  him  considerable  pleasure  and  much  information.  He  did 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  corporation  of  Manchester  had  done 
work  which  had  not  been  surpassed  by  any  municipality  in  the 
world,  even  in  the  palmiest  days  of  the  old  Italian  republics. 

Dr.  Farr  said  he  had  been  rather  misunderstood  about  the 
education  board.  He  thought  that  in  the  exceptional  case  referred 
to,  perhaps  it  would  be  desirable  to  create  a  special  body  to  intro- 
duce something  so  new  as  a  system  of  education;  but  he  agreed 
with  Mr.  Wilkinson  that  in  the  end  those  boards  would  become 
unnecessary,  and  would  become  consolidated  and  incorporated  with 
the  other  boards. 

Mr.  LuMLEY,  Q.C.,  said  that  Captain  Craigie's  paper  had  dealt 
with  a  subject  which  required  a  vast  deal  of  attention,  namely,  the 
introduction  of  the  local  taxation  returns  in  a  uniform  statement, 
but  he  must  point  out  that  it  was  only  within  a  very  few  3'ears 
that  there  had  been  anything  like  an  opportunity  of  having  this 
done.  It  should  be  remembered  that  these  returns  were  received 
from  parties  without  any  public  department  having  any  control 
over  them.  The  poor  law  board  as  formerly  constituted  undoubtedly 
obtained  most  accurate  poor  rate  returns,  but  he  thought  it  right 
to  say  that  these  returns  had  been  brought  to  their  present  rate  of 
perfection  after  a  great  deal  of  experience  and  manipulation, 
extending  over  a  very  long  series  of  years.  The  result  testified  to 
the  accuracy  exercised  on  the  part  of  the  officers  of  the  department 
from  which  they  emanated,  and  the  tjare  on  the  part  of  all  the  local 
authorities  who  were  interested  in  the  matter.  The  poor  law 
returns  were  made  by  that  board  up  to  1872.  It  was  true  that  the 
Home  Office  had  certain  returns  forwarded  to  them,  but  no  precise 
functions  were  cast  upon  the  Home  Office  to  present  these  returns 
in  anything  like  a  uniform  or  accurate  state.  Since  the  time  when 
the  returns  were  handed  over  to  the  local  government  board  and 
that  board  had  been  established,  that  department  had  been  anxious 
to  present  them  in  the  most  uniform  state  possible.  He  did  not 
say  they  were  anything  like  perfect  at  present ;  but  he  thought  it 
must  be  admitted  that  there  was  a  vast  improvement  during  the 
few  years  they  had  been  under  the  new  management;  he  hoped 
that  the  progress  that  had  been  made  would  be  continued,  and 
that  they  would  reach  as  much  perfection  as  could  be  attained, 
looking  at  the  miscellaneous  bodies  that  made  returns,  the  instru- 
ments that  had  to  be  used  in  forwarding  them,  afterwards  in  tabu- 
lating them,  and  the  very  imperfect  amount  of  control  that  could 
be  exercised  over  many  of  these  independent  bodies.  These  returns 
were  now,  for  the  most  part,  made  up  to  Lady  Day.  Dr.  Farr 
had  very  properly  asked,  "  Why  not  make  them  up  to  correspond 
with  the  year  ?  "  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  this  should 
not  be  so.  It  seemed  natural  to  take  all  the  accounts  from  the 
1st  January  to  the  Slst  December ;  but  the  reason  why  they  were 
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made  in  the  present  form  was  beeanse  they  were  made  to  corres- 
pond as  nearly  as  possible  with  imperial  taxation ;  and  for  some 
reason  or  other,  perhaps  it  might  be  on  acconnt  of  the  time  of  the 
year  at  which  parliament  met,  the  Treasury  insisted  upon  their  being 
made  np  to  the  1st  of  April.  To  show  the  difficulty  that  had 
attended  the  making  of  these  returns,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  it 
was  only  within  the  last  two  years  that  the  local  boards  of  the 
country  had  been  elected  simultaneously.  Previous  to  that  time  all 
the  local  boards  of  the  country  were  elected  at  different  periods  of 
the  year,  and  their  accounts  were  made  up  accordingly ;  but  now 
there  was  a  uniformity  in  the  time  of  their  elections ;  and  it  was  to 
be  hoped  that  still  greater  improvements  would  be  made  in  that 
way.  Dr.  Farr  had  also  asked,  "  Why  not  consolidate  the  different 
local  bodies  ?"  There  were  a  great  many  reasons  why  that  could 
not  be  done.  Dr.  Farr  curiously  illustrated  his  observations  by 
referring  to  the  city  of  Manchester,  and  asked,  *'Wliy  not  consoli- 
date the  districts  ?"  It  so  happened  that  the  Poor  Law  Commis- 
sioners some  years  ago  formed  a  union  of  Manchester,  that  is  of 
the  township  of  Manchester  and  divers  townships  adjoining.  It 
was  termed  the  Manchester  Union.  That  union  worked  for  two  or 
three  yeai-s,  and  it  was  then  found  necessary  to  break  it  up  into  three 
or  four  diflPerent  parts,  because  it  was  too  large  and  there  were  too 
many  poor  to  be  attended  to.  The  enormous  amount  of  work  that 
has  to  be  done  prevents  the  consolidation  of  many  places  into  one 
district,  and  the  adoption  of  that  single  action  which  otherwise  is 
so  desirable. 

Mr.  Cornelius  Walford  spoke  highly  of  the  utility  of  the  coloured 
chart  drawn  by  Captain  Craigie,  showing  at  a  glance  the  cost  of 
pauperism  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  He  suggested  that  a 
chart  would  be  of  still  greater  service  if  it  were  drawn  out  to  show 
the  cost  of  crime  and  public  institutions  in  different  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, and  other  great  heads  of  public  expenditure,  and  then,  having 
Skscertaiued  the  amount  of  local  taxation  in  this  way,  the  time  would 
soon  arrive  when  large  landowners  and  others  who  had  to  pay  these 
charges,  would  find  a  remedy  for  their  grievances.  He  was  glad  to 
think  that  the  first  plan  of  this  sort  had  emanated  from  the 
Statistical  Society. 

Mr.  Wilkinson,  referring  to  the  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Palgrave, 
as  to  the  lukewarmness  exhibited  by  the  electors  in  municipal  elec- 
tions in  the  district  where  he  (Mr.  Palgrave)  resided,  stated  that 
in  Manchester  and  Salf  ord  and  the  neighbouring  towns  there  was  as 
much  interest  in  the  municipal  election  as  there  was  in  the  Parlia- 
mentaiy  election,  because  it  was  felt  that  the  town  council  was  the 
proper  place  to  which  men  should  be  sent  in  order  to  train  them  for 
parliament. 

The  President  said  that  many  years  ago  Lord  Palmerston,  when 
Home  Secretary,  wished  that  the  whole  of  the  administration  of  the 
English  police  should  be  centred  in  the  Home  Office.  He  (the 
President)  was  at  that  time  one  of  the  members  for  Lancaakire, 
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Mid  he  and  other  memhers  of  that  part  of  England  talked  the 
subject  over,  and  they  did  not  agree  with  his  lordship,  and  he  was 
given  to  nnderstand  that  many  members  would  not  vote  for  it,  as 
tiiere  was  a  strong  feeling  in  favour  of  local  self-government.  He 
quite  agreed  that  local  self-government  ought  to  be  as  economical  as 
possible ;  and  there  were  cases  where  people,  who  were  new  to  the 
business  of  such  local  government,  might  be  unable  all  at  once  to 
manage  it  cheaply ;  but  at  Manchester  he  knew  that  the  expense  of 
pauperism  had  been  very  much  reduced,  which  was  due  to  the  expe- 
rience of  half  a  century.  He  did  not  see  how  people  who  had  much 
private  business  to  do  could  find  time  to  devote  to  all  these  pnblic 
matters.  He  was  in  favour  of  the  present  system  continuing,  with 
modifications. 

Dr.  Guy  could  not  agree  with  Dr.  Farr  that  the  poor  law  was  a 
cause  of  stability  and  prosperity  in  a  country.  With  regard  to  the 
question  of  crime,  he  thought  that  the  extreme  facility  with  which 
the  mendicant  thief  gained  access  to  the  "union  hotels" — for  he 
could  not  call  them  by  any  better  name — was  one  of  the  leading 
causes  of  most  of  our  petty  offences  and  many  of  our  worst  crimes. 
He  had  been  quite  horror-stricken  at  the  accounts  given  by  a  friend 
of  his  of  the  extraordinary  dirty  habits  and  indecencies  of  this  class 
of  paupers  as  compared  with  the  deserving  poor,  from  whom  they 
ought  to  be  separated.  This  mendicant  thief  class  were  those  who 
went  about  pretending  they  could  not  get  work,  and  by  this  means 
(Obtained  money,  and  afterwards  persecuted  the  rural  populations  by 
their  depredations.  The  poor  law,  as  administered  in  England, 
was,  he  considered,  the  greatest  curse  that  had  ever  been  inflicted 
on  a  country.  It  ought  not  to  exist  any  longer,  or  if  it  did,  its  evils 
should  be,  as  far  as  possible,  counteracted.  The  population  of  our 
workhouses  should  be  separated  into  sections,  so  that  the  lunatic, 
the  imbecile,  and  the  idiot  should  be  transferred  to  institutions 
properly  planned  for  their  reception,  while  the  mendicant  thief  who 
went  into  the  union  and  died  there  should  be  separated  from  the 
few  poor  properly  so  called.  He  hoped  that  one  of  the  first  effects 
of  an  improved  local  administration  would  be  to  bring  about 
a  diminution  of  these  *'  union  hotels,"  and  a  disintegration  of  their 
ill-assorted  populations. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Washbubn,  after  expressing  the  pleasure  it  afibrded 
him  of  being  present  at  this  and  the  previous  meeting,  and  listening 
to  papers  of  such  rare  merit  and  excellence,  said  he  could  not  be 
supposed  to  understand  much  of  these  matters;  but  this  much 
would  he  say,  that  the  English-speaking  race  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic  were  endeavouring  to  make  the  world  happier  and  better ; 
but  while  it  was  necessary  to  look  carefully  at  the  cost  of  the 
luxuries  of  civilisation,  it  was  also  becoming  to  see  what  was 
obtained  in  return.  He  was  particularly  pleased  with  the  reference 
that  had  been  made  to  the  school  board.  He  had  for  nine  years 
been  connected  with  the  school  board  at  Boston,  United  States,  and 
he  could  say  that  there  was  no  expenditure  which  the  people  of 
America  mside  with  more  pleasure  than  that  of  the  taxes  imposed 
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upon  them  for  education.  The  city  of  Boston  had  a  population  of 
350,000,  not  including  the  outlying  districts,  and  as  chairman  of 
the  tinauco  committee  he  was  able  to  state  that  in  one  year  the 
expenditure  on  salaries  and  cost  of  school  houses  amounted  to 
$1,600,000,  or  320,000/.,  and  of  that  sum  about  81,000,000  were 
expended  on  instruction.  This  might  appear  a  large  sum,  but  it  was 
considered  that  the  money  was  well  spent.  In  the  legislature  of 
Massachusetts,  as  well  as  in  other  States,  there  i.s  a  constant  call  for 
a  commission  for  the  introduction  of  pure  water,  for  the  perfection 
of  drainage,  the  making  of  good  roads,  and  all  these  things  that 
tended  to  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  the  people :  but  while  it 
might  be  they  were  necessary,  at  the  same  time  it  was  needful  to 
look  at  the  expenditure  incurred  in  carrying  them  out. 

The  liav.  Mr.  Doxsey  corroborated  the  remarks  made  by  Dr.  Guy 
as  to  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  matters  in  the  union  workhouses. 
He  thought  that  if  the  receipt  side  of  the  account  were  looked  at 
instead  of  the  expenditure  side,  the  question  of  local  taxation  would 
be  unravelled. 

Mr.  CiiUBD  said  it  was  well  known  that  large  sums  were  raised 
by  different  local  bodies,  generally  for  their  improvements.  It  was 
always  the  case  that  these  improvements  had  to  be  examined  into 
very  closely  by  the  Local  Government  Board  in  London  before 
money  was  allowed  to  be  raised  for  them ;  but  these  sums  were 
for  the  most  part  raised  by  the  different  bodies  themselves,  and  in  a 
form  which  did  not  admit  of  their  being  taken  up  by  people  gene- 
rally. They  were  still  raised  in  a  form  which  admitted  of  loans 
generally  being  taken  only  by  societies  or  large  monetary  bodies. 
Of  course,  he  did  not  for  a  moment  advocate  anything  in  the  way 
of  centralisation  in  the  form  which  had  just  been  objected  to ;  but 
it  struck  him  there  was  a  form  of  centralisation  which  might  be  of 
great  advantage  if  the  local  bodies  could  only  be  brought  to  a 
common  centre,  so  that  their  loans  could  be  made  available  for  the 
common  body  of  investore.  Probably  there  was  no  greater  diffi- 
culty at  the  pi^sent  time  than  in  finding  good  investmente  for  money ; 
local  bodies  afforded  the  best  possible  investment ;  and  if  anything 
could  be  devised  by  which  they  could  be  brought  more  into  the 
general  money  market  of  the  world,  there  would  be  an  advantage, 
not  only  to  the  bodies  themselves,  but  also  to  investors. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Pkktyman  agreed  that  returns  should  be  imme- 
diately made  to  the  Local  Government  Boai*d  of  the  proposed 
expenditure  in  particular  localities.  He  happened  to  be  a  sufferer  in 
a  small  way  from  such  returns  not  having  been  made.  He  happened 
to  be  in  a  place,  near  the  sea,  where  there  was  a  beautiful  ravine  and 
a  piece  of  green  pasture  land  running  down  to  the  sea  shore,  and  it 
appeared  that  the  speculator  in  building  who  vdshed  to  increase 
the  ^^attractions  of  the  town,"  cut  this  up  into  gravel  walks,  and 
levied  a  rate  under  a  private  Act  by  which  they  were  able  to  borrow 
money  and  tax  all  the  ratepayers  at  whose  expense  they  epoiled  the 
place.     Thin  was  a  matter  in  whic^h  the  central  authority  should 
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interpose.  The  chairman  had  truly  said  that  pauperism  was  less  in 
Lancashire  and  the  northern  counties  since  1834.  In  truth  he  had 
been  more  accurate  than  he  thought  he  was,  for  he  (Mr.  Pretyman) 
had  lately  been  reading  the  report  for  1834,  and  it  appeared  that 
before  1834  the  northern  counties,  particularly  Cumberland  and 
Westmorland,  and,  he  thought,  Lancashire,  were  far  more  free  from 
pauperism  than  any  other  counties,  and  that  in  those  very  counties 
where  pauperism  and  poor  law  expenditure  were  at  their  lowest, 
there  was  by  far  the  least  amount  of  discontent,  and  tumult,  and 
riot,  and  incendiarism,  in  the  years  1830  and  1831 ;  whereas  in 
those  counties  where  poor  law  relief  was  given  in  the  most  liberal 
and  "benevolent'*  manner,  there  was  the  highest  degree  of  disturb- 
ance and  riot,  violent  and  angry  discontent,  and  mutinous  insubor- 
dination. A  remark  had  been  made  that  evening  to  the  effect  that 
poor  laws  were  a  sort  of  insurance  upon  property,  a  method  of 
allaying  discontent  and  keeping  the  poor  quiet.  That  remark  was 
made  by  Mr.  Forster  a  year  ago,  and  he  was  sorry  that  such  a 
remark  had  been  made  by  such  an  authority.  He  totally  denied 
the  connection  between  the  poor  law  and  the  absence  of  discontent. 
Where  the  poor  laws  were  most  "  liberally  '*  and  fully  administered, 
there  was  the  greatest  amount  of  discontent  and  incendiarism. 
Mr.  Forster  had  made  the  observation  that  in  those  countries  where 
there  were  no  poor  laws  there  had  been  disturbances  and  revolutions. 
But  those  revolutions  were  not  caused  by  the  absence  of  poor  laws, 
but  by  political  disputes  and  other  circumstances  into  which  he 
could  not  then  enter.  He  had  lived  in  France  for  a  year  and  a-half , 
and  although  there  were  no  poor  laws,  the  absence  of  pauperism  and 
mendicancy  there  was  very  remarkable.  There  were  disturbances 
occasionally  there,  but  they  arose  from  political  feeling.  With 
regard  to  vagrancy,  they  had  an  institution  called  the  Maison  de 
Detention,  which  was  half  gaol  half  workhouse,  and  it  was  found  to 
work  satisfactorily. 

Captain  Craigie,  in  reply,  expressed  his  regi*et  that  he  had  not 
had  a  more  antagonistic  discussion.  With  reference  to  the  point 
raised  by  Mr.  Chubb,  he  had  purposely  excluded  from  his  paper 
the  mode  of  raising  local  taxes,  because  he  conceived  it  was  impos- 
sible in  a  single  evening  to  discuss  so  large  a  subject  in  conjunction 
with  the  distribution  of  local  expenditure.  He  should  be  glad,  if 
occasion  offered,  at  some  future  time  to  touch  upon  that  question, 
because  it  was  one  in  which  he  was  more  interested  than  in  that  of 
expenditure.  He  had  alluded  to  the  fact  that  the  question  of  loans 
was  one  of  paramount  importance,  and  he  hoped  that  the  insti- 
tution of  some  such  county  authority  as  had  been  talked  of  would 
conduce  towards  the  end  sought  by  bringing  together  the  local 
authorities,  and  by  relieving  the  pressure  of  local  debt  somewhat  in 
the  same  way  as  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  in  London,  by 
contracting  large  debts  at  a  low  rate  of  interest,  and  then  lending 
from  that  debt  to  minor  authorities.  He  believed  the  rate  paid  by 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  was  only  3I  per  cent.,  which  was 
considerably  under  the  average  rate  paid  by  the  local  authorities  of 
the  country.     He  was  glad  that  the  two  sides  of  poor  law  expen- 
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diture  had  been  so  well  drawn  out,  first  by  Dr.  Farr  and  then  bj 
Dr.  Guy.     He  shonld  like  to  qualify  Dr.  Farr*s  statement  thi^ 
til  ere  were  great  advantages  derived  from  the  poor  law  expenditure. 
He  thought  that  if  the  proper  object  of  poor  law  expenditure  in 
Durliain,  Lancashire,  and  other  counties  was  achieved  for  a  sum  of 
4s.  per  head  of  the  population,  there  was  no  occasion  for  it  to  be 
105.  in  other  parts.     Ho  would  submit  that  a  great  portion  of  poor 
law  expenditure  must  be  questioned,  and  he  thought  that  if  the 
reason  why  one  county  differed  from  another  in  the  amount  of  this 
poor  law  expenditure  were  more  narrowly  looked  into,  it  would  be 
found  tliat  the  counties  who  had  a  large  expenditure  were  those 
who,  with  a  short-sighted  economy,  distributed  money  in  the  form 
of  out- door  relief.     They  were  very  much  more  heavily  taxed  than 
those  who  adopteil  the  principles  of  the  poor  law  of  1834.     He 
should  have  liked,  if  he  had  had  the  opportunity,  to  construct  a 
larger  series  of  maps.     Mr.  Wilkinson  had  referred  to  the  advan- 
tage of   local  self-government.     He   (Captain   Craigie)  would  be 
the  last  to  deny  it,  but  he  did  not  think  that  the  advantage  of  local 
self-government  could  be  perpetuated  by  keeping  up  a  multiplicity 
of  local  governments.     He  thought  it  was  perfectly  clear  that  as  a 
population  grew  more  dense,  the  area  of  government  should  be 
extended,  the  character  and  dignity  of  the  local  authorities  should 
be  enhanced,  and  the  machinery  by  which  the  local  needs  were 
supplied  would   have   to   be  improved.     Ho  must  demur  to  the 
strictures  made  by  one  of  the  speakers  on  the  imperial  legislature 
as  being  so  vastly  inferior  to  the  parliament  of  from  twenty  to 
forty  years  ago.      He  must  confess  that  the  parliament  of  bygone 
times  in  Kngland  stood  very  high  in  his  estimation ;  and  he  thought 
the  present  parliament  had  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  its  predeces- 
sors,     lu  reference  to  the   question  of  highway  expenditure,  he 
must  demur  to  Dr.  Farr*s  and  Mr.  Washburn's  remarks.     A  great 
portion  of  the  highway  expenditure  of  this  country  was  not  satis- 
factory.    Great  complaints  were  made  sometimes  as  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  roads  being  distinctly  and  rapidly  deteriorating,  so  that 
with  a  larger  expenditure  there  was  not  a  good  return  any  more 
than  from  the   poor  law.     Ho  should  have  asked  whether  with 
regard  to  America,  there  was  the  same  complication  in  local  autho- 
rities as  there  was  in  this  country.     (Mr.  Washbuen:  No;  we  have 
not.)    Captain  Ckaigik  said  that  in  tliat  case  the  cost  of  salaries  and 
otHcials  would  not  be  so  great.     He  hoped  the  Society  would  not 
lose  sight  of  the  necessity  of  first  of  all  insisting  upon  a  complete 
and  uniform  system  of  accounts.     Mr.  Lumley  had  pointed  out  how 
much  the  Ijocal  Government  Board  had  improved  the  accounts, 
and  how  the  existing  want  of  control  prevented  the  accounts  being 
rendered.     Having  been  concerned  in  the  promotion  of  a  Bill  whicm 
went  through  its  first  and  second  reading,  and  also  through  com- 
mittee, to  compel  this  very  matter  to  be  done,  he  did  not  think  that 
so  slight  an  obstacle  as  the  resistance  of  one  or  two  municipalities 
should  have  stopped  the  measure.     He  did  not  see  why  the  Society 
should  not  ask  parliament,  who  gave  power  to  levy  every  local 
tax,  that  a  proper  return  should  be  msMie  of  the  disbursement  of 
that  tax. 
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I. — General  Results  of  the  Commercial  and  Financial  History 

of  1876. 

The  following  extracts  are  from  the  supplement  to  the  Economist 
of  10th  of  March,  1877  :— 

"  We  said  at  the  close  of  our  review  of  1875  : — *  Nothing,  how- 
ever, is  more  certain  than  that  there  cannot  be,  and  onght  not  to  be, 
any  extensive  revival  of  industry  over  the  world  until  prices  and 
wages  of  every  kind  have  thoroughly  adjusted  themselves  to  a 
level  consistent  with  profitable  returns  to  capital  embarked  in  the 
various  large  fields  of  production.  The  year  1874,  and  still  more 
the  year  1875,  have  witnessed  good  progress  towards  this  end;  and 
it  is  apprehended  that  1876  will  add  a  third  year  to  the  reactionary 
perioQ  rendered  inevitable  by  the  excitement,  inflation,  and  extrava- 
gance of  1871-73.' 

"  The  year  1876  has  in  all  respects  corresponded  in  character 
and  results  to  this  forecast.  It  has  been  a  third  year  in  the  cycle 
of  reaction  and  readjustment,  and  until  quite  the  close  of  it  has 
been  marked  by  dull  and  limited  trade,  restricted  confidence,  the 
rigorous  application  of  reduction  and  economies,  lessened  wages, 
and  the  failure  of  numberless  commercial  and  manufacturing  con- 
cerns, unable  by  the  capital,  credit,  and  skill  at  their  command  to 
bear  the  pressure  of  adverse  times.  This  description  applies  with 
even  more  force  to  North  America,  Germany,  Austria,  Russia,  and 
Belgium  than  to  this  country.  In  France  the  dulness  has  been 
somewhat  less  severe,  but  still  marked  and  wide-spread. 

"  The  harvest  in  this  country  in  1876  was  not  satisfactory.  The 
hot  weather  of  June  and  July  came  too  late,  and  the  result  was  a 
crop  of  a  very  imperfect  character. 

(I). — Gazette  Averaae  Price  of  Wheat  {per  Imperial  Quarter)  in  United 
Kingdom^immediately  after  Harvest,  lSl\-lQ,and  Total  Average  Gazette 
Price  of  Calendar  Years. 

After  Harreit.  Calendar  Year  Averages. 


59     7 


57     5 
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"  Thanks  to  the  abundant  foreign  supplies — largely  from  Cali- 
fornia— the  average  price  of  the  calendar  year  1876  is  nearly 
20  per  cent,  less  than  in  1874,  and  so  far  the  general  consumer  has 
been  a  gainer.  The  winter  of  1S70-7G,  and  the  spring  of  1876, 
were  among  the  most  severe  and  ungenial  of  recent  years.  The 
fruit  crops  were  generally  a  failure,  and  the  three  months  (June  to 
August)  of  drought  caused  immense  destruction  of  live  stock. 
The  farming  interest  has  suffered  greatly  in  1876. 

*'  The  Tiynes  (January,  1877)  repoi*ts: — 

*'  *  The  American  Fresh  Meat  Trade. — ^Thc  importation  of  fresh  meat  from 
Americji  is  rapidly  becoming  a  most  imi)ortant  branch  of  trade,  and  it  is  expected 
that  iu  a  short  time,  when  the  arrangements  of  the  various  steamship  lines  between 
New  York  and  Liverpool  are  completed,  the  shipments  to  the  English  markets 
will  be  80  extensive  as  to  cause  a  very  sensible  and  welcome  fall  in  the  prices. 
Experience  shows  that  the  quality  of  the  American  beef  is  in  no  way  inferior  to 
that  of  beef  of  home  growth,  and  as  regards  price,  it  can  be  sold  at  a  profit  to  the 
importers,  at  rates  varying  from  id.  to  3^.  per  lb.  (retail)  below  those  charged  for 
ordinary  butcher's  meat.  With  such  advantages  on  its  side  as  excellence  of 
quality  and  cheapness  of  price,  the  American  beef  is  fast  making  its  way;  at 
present  the  weekly  supply  which  reaches  Liverpool  is  about  600  tons.  The 
greater  portion  of  this  is  at  once  dispatched  to  London,  where  it  is  taken  by 
West-end  clubs  and  other  leading  institutions.  The  remainder  is  sent  to 
Birmingham,  where  the  result  has  been  a  decrease  of  id.  per  lb.  in  English 
beef — Leicester,  Nottingham,  Sheffield,  and  other  towns. 

"  '  It  is  curious  that  in  Liverpool  and  Manchester  the  demand  for  the  meat  is 
comparatively  slight,  but  this  is  attributed  to  a  kind  of  tacit  combination  on  the 
part  of  butchers  not  to  encourage  the  sale  of  meat  which  will  compete  with  their 
ordinary  stock,  and  tend  to  curtail  the  large  profits  which  they  make  out  of  the 
latter.  Nevertheless,  the  example  of  other  towns  will  probably  be  followed  in  due 
course,  and  in  the  meantime  the  importers  find  such  a  demand  for  their  meat 
elsewhere  that  they  have  no  |)articular  desire  to  force  it  upon  an  unwilling 
market.  Perhaps  the  most  conclusive  evidence  in  its  favour  is  that  of  the 
butchers  themselves,  who,  in  spite  of  their  disinclination  to  sell  it,  are  unanimous 
in  pronouncing  it  to  be  'good  sound  beef.' 

"  '  It  appears  that  the  imports  of  meat,  which  were  commenced  fifteen  months 
ago,  are  now  an  im]X)rtant  feature  iu  the  cargoes  of  the  various  steamers  coming 
to  Liverpool.  The  largest  consignments  are  brought  over  in  the  Onion  and  White 
Star  steamers,  but  the  American  Line,  the  Innian  Line,  the  National  Line,  and  some 
others  arc  rapidly  taking  up  the  new  business.  The  largest  meat  chamber  10  that 
of  the  Quion  steamer  Wyoming,  which  measures  between  25,000  and  30,000  cubic 
feet,  and  is  capable  of  holding  from  2,000  to  3,000  quarters  of  beef,  with  a 
number  of  sheep  and  pigs  in  addition.  The  meat  is  sewn  up  in  canvas  to  keep  it 
elear  of  grit  and  dirt,  and  is  kept  a  little  above  freezing  point  by  currents  of  air 
cooled  by  contact  with  ice,  or  by  chemical  means.  It  will  be  a  relief  to  honse- 
holders  and  heads  of  families  to  find  that  beef  as  good,  if  not  better,  than  that 
sold  at  locf.  and  is.  per  lb.  can  be  obtained  at  jd.  or  Zd.* 

'*  The  very  slow  recoveiy  of  North  America  fi'om  the  oommer- 
cial  distress,   which  began  with  the  railway  panic  of  September, 
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1873,  is  among  the  most  important  and  instmctive  facts  of  the 
time. 

*'  One  of  the  most  interesting  and  important  events  in  the  com- 
merce and  finance  of  1876,  has  been  the  extreme  depression  and 
the  rapid  recovery  of  the  price  of  silver.  Mocatta  and  Gt>ldsmid, 
ike  eminent  bullion  brokers,  i-eport  the  facts  as  follows  : — 

"  '  The  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  ou  silver,  under  the  ahle  pre- 
sidency of  Mr.  Goechen,  collected  much  evidence,  and  presented  a  report  which 
has  become  a  document  of  high  economical  value.' 

"  The  following  table  shows  that  the  silver  sent  to  the  Bast  in 
1876  was  II  million  pounds,  against  3j  million  pounds  in  1875 : — 


(II). — Silver,  1876-66,  Shipments  to  East,  Bills  Drawn  hy  India  Council 
on  India,  Imports  of  Silver  into  United  Kingdom,  Average  Price  in 
London,  and  Average  Rate  of  Bank  Discounts,  (Pixley  aod  Abell's 
Circular.) 

[O.OOO's  omitted,  thus  10,91  =  10,910.000.] 


Years. 

Silver 

sent  to 

East. 

BiUs 
DrawQ  by 

India 
Council. 

Importfl  of 

Siher 

into  United 

Kingdom. 

Silver 
Coined  in 

United 
Kingdom. 

Averatre  Price 

Standard  Silver 

in 

London. 

Average 
Bank-rate 
Discount. 

U\a. 

Mln. 

Mln. 

Mln. 

Per  ox. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

d. 

Per  cnt. 

X876.... 

10,91 

11,51 

13,56 

0,22 

5^i 

21 

•75.... 

3»7i 

10,84 

9»50 

0,59 

56I 

Si 

•74.... 

7,09 

13,28 

11,80 

0,89 

58A 

8f 

'73... 

a,5o 

13,94 

»2,30 

1,08 

59i 

5i 

•72.... 

5»^5 

10,31 

11,14 

1,24 

60A 

44 

•71... 

3,71 

8,44 

16,52 

0,70 

60^ 

8i 

1870.... 

1,58 

6,98 

10,65 

0,33 

60k 

8 

69.... 

2,36 

3,70 

6,73 

0,07 

60A 

8i 

•68... 

1,63 

4,14 

7,71 

0,30 

60 

2 

*67.... 

0,64 

5,61 

8,02 

0,19 

60 

2i 

CiO.... 

31,36 

7,00 

10,78 

0,49 

6it 

7 

"  We  continue  the  table  of  last  year,  showing  the  estimated 
production  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  United  States  since  1848, 
according  to  Professor  Raymond : — 


soo 
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(III).— (?o^  and  Silver,  1848-76.  Production  in  California  and  UniM 
States,  accorditig  to  Statement  of  Professor  Ba^fmond,  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Mining. 

[In  Mln.  £,(£  =  $  ).    0.000*1  omitted,  that  .01  s  10.000/.] 


Year. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

ToUl. 

Year. 

Gold. 

&her. 

Ty»taL 

1848 

Mln. 
£ 

2,00 

8,oo 
io,oo 

Mln. 

£ 
,01 
,01 
,01 

Mlu. 

£ 

2,01 

8,01 

10,01 

1861  

Mln. 

£ 

8,60 

7,84 
8,00 

9.21 
10,64 

Mln. 

£ 

,40 

,90 

1,70 

2,20 

2,25 

Mln. 

£ 

9,00 

8,74 

9»70 

1142 

12,89 

'49    

'62  

»50 

'63  

'64 

Average  

6,30 

,01 

6,41 

'65  

Average 

1866  

II, OO 
I2,00 

13,00 

12,00 
11,00 

,01 
,01 
,01 
,01 
,01 

11,01 
12,01 

13,01 

12,01 
11,01 

8,86 

1,45 

10,31 

1851    . 

10,70 

10,34 
9,60 

9,70 
10,00 

2,00 
2,70 
2,40 
2,60 
3,20 

12,76 

11,04 
12,00 

'52 

'67  

'63  

'68  

*54     .  .. 

'69  

12,30 
13,20 

*65 

'70  

Average 

1871  

Average  

11,80 

,01 

11,81 

10,07 

2,60 

12,67 

11,00 
11,00 
10,00 
10,00 

9,20 

,01 
,01 
,01 
,02 
,03 

11,01 
11,01 
10,01 
10,02 

9,23 

8,70 
7,20 
7,20 

8,43 
8,40 

4,40 
5,15 
7,15 
6,06 
7,12 

13,10 

12,35 
>4,35 
14,49 

15,52 

'72  

1856 

'73  

'57 

'74  

'58 

'75  

'ftQ 

Average 

1876  

Oi^ 

'60 

8,00 

6,00 

14,00 

Average  

10,25 

,12 

10,37 

9,77 

7,70 

17,47 

Note. — The  figures  for  1876  are  from  the  New  York  Chronicle,  18th  January, 
1877. 


"  Messrs.  Ellison  and  Co.,  of  Liverpool,  in  their  report  on  the 
Cotton  Trade,  say  :— 

**  *  The  best  that  can  be  said  for  1876  is  that,  from  a  bnmness  point  of  view,  it 
was  less  unsatisfactory  than  1875.  Even  this  can  scarcely  be  said  of  the  first  nine 
months,  and  it  is  entirely  owing  to  the  improvement  which  took  place  in  the  last 
three  months  that  the  results  of  the  year  came  out,  on  average,  better  than  1875. 
For  the  first  six  months,  with  the  exception  of  a  temporary  reaction  in  March,  the 
tendency  of  prices,  owing  to  unexpectedly  heavy  American  receipts^  dull  trade  in 
Manchester,  and  the  disorganised  state  of  the  Indian  exchanges,  was  dawmwards. 
At  times  considerable  depression  existed,  and  it  was  feared  that  the  heavy  loaMi 
suffered  by  importers  and  speculators  would  lead  to  disastrous  results ;  bat  with  a 
few  trifiing  exceptions,  all  liabilities  were  well  met,  and  no  failures  of  moiiMnt 
occurred — a  certain  proof  that  the  business  of  the  market  had,  as  a  ml^  been 
conducted  upon  a  sound  basb.'  " 

The  foUowing  tables  correspond  to  those  given  in  imvioiis 

years: — 


1.877.]  Oommercud  and  Finanddi  Eittory  of  1876.  SOI 

(IT),— Pnitorf    Kingdom,    1857-7&       Ettimated   Vala*  of   Rav    Cott<m 
In^ort«d,  and  Cmmttned.    (Ellison's  Circitlar.} 


"  '  The  difference  between  the  highest  and  lownt  nta  for  middling  UpUnd* 
m  the  ipot  wu  t-Ad..  apanit  i~ffd.  in  187&,  i-^''-  u>  1S74,  i)<(.  In  1878,  id.  in 
1S72, 1^  in  1871,  iid.  Id  1870,  u>d  ii<l.  in  1669.' 
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(V). — Cotton  Cloth   and    Varn,  Exported  and   Estimated   ae  ActvaUp 

Consumed  at  Home^  1857-76,  in  Millions  of  Founds  Weight.    (EUiflon'a 

Circular.) 

[OOO.OOO*!  omitted.] 


1 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Yarns  and  Clolh  Exported. 

Home 
Consump- 

Total 

Arerage  Prices  of  Raw  Cotton. 

Yean. 

tion, 

Weight. 

Home 

Yam. 

Cloth. 

Total. 

Yams  and 
Cloth. 

Imported. 

Exported. 

Coutnmp* 
tion. 

Mln.  lbs. 

Mln.  lbs. 

Mln.  lbs. 

Mln.  lbs. 

Mln.  lbs. 

Per  lb. 
d. 

Per  lb. 
d. 

Per  lb. 
d. 

1876.... 
75... 

232, 
215, 

735, 
713, 

967, 
9^8, 

164, 
160, 

1,131, 
1,088, 

6ft 
7T»Jr 

?i 

tf 

74.... 

220, 

726, 

946» 

173, 

1,120, 

7i 

6 

7l 

73... 

215, 

688, 

903» 

175, 

1,077, 

81 

7 

8* 

1872... 

212, 

698, 

910, 

129, 

1,056, 

9A 

7t 

9f 

71... 

193, 

680, 

873> 

199, 

1,058, 

8 

7 

8t 

70.... 

186, 

616, 

802, 

140, 

942, 

9i 

81 

9* 

'69... 

169, 

535, 

704, 

112, 

829, 

Hi 

10 

11* 

1868.... 

174. 

548, 

723. 

160, 

883. 

9i 

8f 

9i 

'67... 

164, 

523, 

687. 

145. 

832, 

lot 

9ft 

lol 

'66... 

134, 

491, 

625* 

145, 

770. 

i3i 

Hi 

•4 

'65... 

08, 

377, 

475. 

150, 

625, 

t5f 

Hi 

>5i 

1864... 

71, 

332, 

403. 

110, 

513. 

22 

21ft 

"I 

•63... 

70. 

321, 

392. 

93, 

485. 

ioi 

i9i 

ioi 

'62.... 

88, 

324, 

41*. 

102, 

514, 

14 

«3i 

■4* 

'61.... 

177. 

496, 

674. 

174, 

848, 

7f 

6i 

7i 

I860.... 

197, 

542, 

740. 

173, 

913, 

6* 

5i 

6* 

'50.... 

192, 

500, 

693, 

172, 

865, 

6i 

.a 

61 

'58... 

200, 

452, 

651, 

158, 

810, 

6f 

5f 

61 

'57... 

176, 

466, 

583. 

156, 

789, 

7* 

6k 

7l 

{y I).— Exports  of  Cotton  Piece  Ooodsy   1876-74  and  1860,  in  Quantities 
{Millions  of  yards)  and  Percentage  of  Totals,    (Ellison's  Circular.) 


[OOO.OOO's  omitted,  thus  1.400.  =  1.400,000,000.] 


Quantities. 

Per  Cent,  of  Total. 

Exported  to 

1876. 

1875. 

1874. 

1860. 

1876. 

1876. 

1874. 

1860. 

India  and  Egypt    .... 
China  

Mln.  yds 

1,400, 

597, 

323, 

Mln.yds. 

1,344, 
436, 
282, 

Mln.yds 

1,397, 
464, 
306, 

Mln.yds. 

910, 
324, 
272, 

Per  cnt. 

38-1 

16-3 

8-8 

Per  ent. 
37-8 

I2'2 

7-9 

Per  cnt 

38-8 
12*9 

8-5 

Per  cut. 

3a"9 

117 

9-8 

Turkey  and  Lerant 

United  States 

2,320, 
55, 

506, 

2,062, 
80, 

556, 

2,167, 
105, 

605, 

1,506, 
226, 

527, 

63-3 
1-5 

»3-9 

57-9 

2'2 

15*6 

6o'2 

**9 

i6-8 

54*4 
8*2 

R^st    of    America  1 
and  West  India 

19*0 

Italy,  Austria,  kc 

Germany 

2,883, 
237, 
103, 
446, 

2,698, 
214, 
116, 
532, 

2,877, 
208, 
116, 
402, 

2,259, 
198, 
102, 
217, 

787 

6-4 

2-8 

I2'l 

757 
6-0 

3*3 
i5"o 

79*9 
5-8 

3'a 
ii'i 

8r6 

71 
37 
7-6 

Other  Countries 

8,668, 

8,560, 

8,608, 

2,776, 

lOO'O 

100*0 

100*0 

loo-o 
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(VII).— An  Estimate  of  the  Value  of  the  Production  of  Cotton  ManufaC" 
tures  in  Great  Britairiy  with  the  Cost  of  Cotton  Consumed,  and  the 
Balance  Remaining  for  Wages,  all  other  Ejppetises,  Interest  of  Capital 
and  Profits,  for  each  of  the  Past  Ten  Years, 

[00.000*8  omitted.] 


Total 

Coat  of 

Tear. 

Value  of 
Goods 

Raw 

Produced. 

Cotton. 

Mln. 

Mln. 

£ 

£ 

1876... 

89,8 

32,8 

75... 

95,4 

86,5 

74.... 

100,5 

40,2 

78... 

104,6 

45,4 

72.... 

102,2 

48,0 

Left  for 

Wages.  Profit, 

and  other 

Expenses. 


Mln. 
£ 

57.0 

58»9 
6o,3 

59.' 
54.2 


Year. 


1871.. 
70.. 
'69.. 
'68.. 
'67.. 


Total 
Value  of 

Goods 
Produced. 


Mln. 
£ 
101,9 
93,1 
86,1 
91,7 
90,4 


Cost  of 

Raw 
Cotton. 


Mln. 
£ 

40,8 
42,1 
43,7 
40,9 
41,2 


Left  for 

Wages,  Profit, 

and  other 

Kipenses. 


Mln. 
£ 
6i,i 
5>.o 

4^.4 
5o»7 
49»i 


(VIII). — European  Rates  of  Discount,  1872-76.  Average  Annual  Rates  per 
Cent,  per  Annum,  at  Places  as  wider  for  First-class  Bills,  being 
Abstract  of  Appendix  (G). 


1876. 

1875. 

1874. 

1873. 

1872. 

Places. 

Prin- 
cipal 
Bank. 

Open 
Market. 

Pnn.      Open 
cipal 
Bank.   Market. 

Prin- 
cipal 
Bank. 

Open 
Market. 

Prin- 
cipal 
Bank. 

Pr.cnt. 
4 

5i 
4* 

4i 

5 

% 

64 

Open 
Market. 

Prin- 
cipal 
Bank. 

OpPD 

Market. 

London    .... 

Paris    

Frankfort 
Amsterdam 
Hamburg 
Brussels  .... 

Berlin 

Vienna 

Petersburg 

IWin  

Madrid    .... 

Pr.  cnt. 

24 

5 
3 

2i 

3f 
4i 
6t 

Per  cut. 

24 

24 
34 
2J 
34 

24 

34 

44 
7 

Pr.cnt.  Percnt. 
3i        3 

4          34 
4i        81 
4i        84 
-        3f 
4i        34 

4f        31 
4*        44 
5i        54 

Pr.cnt. 
3l 

4i 

3i 

3f 

4i 

4i 

4l 
6 

Percnt. 

84 

4 
34 

34 

34 

34 

4i 
61 

Per  cnt. 

44 

5 

44 
44 
44 

4i 

44 
64 
64 

Pr.cnt. 
4* 

5i 
4t 
3i 
3i 

4 

4i 
6 

64 

Percnt. 

44 
44 

4 
3 
8 
4 

4 
H 

64 

*'  Connected  with  the  snbject  of  the  rates  of  interest  it  is  well 
to  bear  in  mind  that,  as  a  conseqnence  of  the  progress  of  commerce 
and  population,  there  is  coming  largely  into  operation  in  all 
countries,  but  especially  in  this  country,  an  increasing  vast  annual 
expenditure  of  capital  by  railways,  and  lines  of  navigation,  and  the 
like,  in  order  to  replace  wear  and  tear,  and  to  enlarge  and  extend 
the  undertakings  themselves  in  order  to  accommodate  the  pressure 
of  business.  For  example,  in  the  five  years  1872-76  (ended 
3(>th  June,  1876),  the  total  outlay  of  capital  on  railways  in  the 
United  Kingdom  has  been :  on  lines  open,  22  million  pounds ;  on 
new   lines,   20  million   pounds ;   on  rolling,  dbc.,   stodc,   11^;   on 
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docks,  steamboats,  &c.,  i — total,  $5  million  ponndB,  or  equal,  on 
the  average,  to  more  than  one  million  per  month ;  and  for  seyeral 
years  to  come  tliis  rate  of  ontlay  is  not  likely  to  be  less — ^bnt 
rather,  more. 

''  We  continue  an  abstract  Table  (IX)  of  the  bnllion  reserres 
(mostly  gold),  and  the  condition  of  the  ofi&cial  banks  of  France, 
Germany,  Austria,  and  Belgium: — 

(IX). — Leading  Foreign  Banks,  1873-76.   N<ytes  in  Circulation  and  Bullion 
Reserve,  being  Summary  of  Appendix  {passim)  in  Milliwi  £, 

[OO.OOO't  omitted,  thus  111,S  =  111,600.000/.] 


Dates. 


Bank 
of  France. 


Notes. 


1873. 
let  January  . 
let  July 


1874. 
Ist  January  . 
Ist  July 


1875. 
Ist  January  . 
let  July 


1876. 
Ist  January  . 

1st  March 

Ist  July 


Ist  October  ... 
Ist  November 
Ist  December 


MIn. 

£ 

111,5 


lie, 8 
ioo,y 


96,9 


100,4 
100,4 

99.i 

101,7 
104,0 
102,6 


Bullion. 


Mln. 

£ 
31,7 
31,0 


30,6 
47,8 


52,8 
62,7 


67,4 
72,1 
83,0 

84,2 
85,5 
87,0 


Imperial  Bank 
of  Germany. 


Notes. 


Mln. 
£ 

45»5 
4i»7 


44.6 
42,1 


4>»9 
43  »3 


35.7 
3»»4 
38,2 

36,6 

36*0 
35»3 


Bullion. 


Mln. 

£ 
27,6 
35,4 


35,2 
35,5 


30,3 
29,8 


22,2 
24,2 
27,1 

25,0 
24,6 
25,7 


Bank 
of  Austria. 


Notes. 


Mln. 
£ 

3».5 
35.5 


36.0 
30»» 


30i» 
29,1 


28,8 
28,0 

274 


Bullion. 


Mln. 

£ 

14,2 
14,4 


14,4 
14,2 


13,9 
13,8 


18,6 
13,6 


Bank 
of  Belfiom. 


Notes. 


29,2 

3i,i  '     — 
29.3        — 


Mln. 

£ 

11,7 
14.1 


12,6 
11,8 


13.1 
12,9 


I3i5 
13.0 


BnUkm. 


12,8 

>3ii 
»3i» 


Mln. 
£ 
4,7 
5,6 


4,2 
3,9 


4,7 
4,9 


4.8 
5,0 
5,5 

5,8 
6,0 

4,8 


Note. — In  France y  through  1873,  the  market  price  of  gold  ttm  2  to  9I,  ayer- 
&g<2  l\  P^i^  mille  prcm.  In  1874,  bank  notes  were  at  pars  in  1875,  the  aaine; 
in  1876,  also  the  same. 

In  Austria y  in  1873,  the  premium  on  gold  was  8  per  cent;  in  1874  it  was 
fi  per  cent. ;  in  1875  it  was  3^  per  cent. ;  and  in  1876  it  was  4i. 

In  Italy,  in  1873,  the  premium  on  gold  was  9  to  1 5  per  cent. ;  in  1874  it  was 
1 1  \  per  cent. ;  in  1875  it  was  8  per  cent. ;  and  in  1876  it  was  9  per  cent. 

In  Russia,  in  1873,  the  price  of  silver  was  12  per  cent.;  in  1874,  it  was 
13  per  cent. ;  in  1875,  it  was  15  per  cent.  {  and  in  1876  it  was  20. 


"  At  the  Bank  of  France  the  bnllion  reserve  (perhaps  one-third 
silver)  has  reached  the  previonslj  nnheard-of  total  of  87  million 
ponnds.  The  notes  of  the  Bank  of  France  sustain  theinselveB  at 
par,  and  it  mnst  be  inferred  that  at  length  these  notes  are  realh' 
penetrating  into  the  country  and  exciting  a  confidence  which  leiKdIs 
the  peasants  to  prefer  them  for  nse  and  even  for  hoarding,  to  the 
five-franc  pieces. 
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W.  Fallows  and  Co.  (Liverpool)  report : — 

"  '  The  iron  trade  has  paased  through  a  year  of  extreme  adverrity  and  depreff- 
non.  l>aring  its  coarse  some  of  the  largest  and  wealthiest  mann&cturing 
conoemt  had  to  succumb  to  the  severe  reaction  which  succeeded  the  inflation  of 
1872  and  1873,  whilst  the  operatives  suffered  in  no  small  degree  by  the  decreased 
demand  for  labour  and  greatly  diminished  wages.  During  1876  there  has  been 
ajkrther  reduction  in  the  wages  paid  to  puddlers  and  fnillmen  of  yi  to  iii  per 
cent,  and  miners  of  lo  to  15  per  cent.  This  will  bring  wages  back  to  about  the 
old  level  of  1868,  but  tb^re  still  remains  the  question  of  the  Aoure  of  labour  (which 
were  reduced  during  the  liwt  few  years),  and  it  may  yet  be  necessary  to  resort 
to  the  old  standard  in  this  respect  also.  The  men  have  worked  steadily  during 
1876,  excepting  a  slight  difficulty  with  the  North  Staffordshire  miners  in  May. 

*'  *  Coal  has  been  in  abundant  supply,  which  is  tea.  importa&t  element  in 
connection  with  the  iron  trade,  and  the  prospects  in  this  respect  are  satisfactory. 
It  is  scarcely  to  be  anticipated  that,  under  any  circumstances,  prices  can  be  forced 
bade  to  the  old  level,  as  it  is  estimated  by  the  best  authorities  that  the  cost  of 
getU»§  oo€d  has  been  increased  le,  6d,  to  ze.  per  ton  by  the  requirements  of  the 
Mines  Regulation  Act,  coupled  with  the  shortened  hours  of  labour.  This  must 
tend  to  raise  the  level  of  prices  in  iron,  notwithstanding  the  economies  which  have 
been  introduced  of  late. 

**  *  To  understand  the  extraordinary  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
relaUve  production  of  the  different  districts  during  the  past  twenty  years  we  give 
the  following  figures : — 


Pig  Iron.    Prodaction. 

1855. 

1865. 

1876. 

1876. 

South  Staffordshire   .... 
Wales  

Tons. 
754,000 
840,070 
389,860 
820,000 
101,500 

16,570 

291,150 

Tom. 
692,627 

845.305 
i|i35»7ii 
1,164,000 

206,268 

3i2i355 
462,988 

Tods. 

470,540 

541,809 

2,047,763 

1,050,000 

241,398 

r    486,112 

1    558,780 

969,060 

Tons. 

390,000 

420,000 

2,070,000 

1,103,000 

220,000 

400,000 

520,000 

1,027,000 

North  of  England 

SeolJfiiid 

Korth  Staffordshire  .... 

Cumberland    \ 

Lancashire j 

Ofcher  didtricts    

8,212,650 

4»8i9»i54 

6,866,462 

6,150,000 

*«  *  For  the  sake  of  comparison,  we  give  below  the  lowest  prices  which  have 
ruled  between  1851  and  1876,  and  the  exceptionally  high  prices  of  1873  by  way  of 
contrast : — 


Tear. 

Welih  Bar  in 
lirerpool. 

Rails  in  Wales. 

Scotch  Q.M.B. 

Pig  Iron,  f.o.b. 

Glasgow. 

S.  Staff. 
"Lift"  Iron. 

1851 
*62 
*68 

£  s.        £    s. 

4  17  @  5     7 

5  10    „    6  10 

5  15    »»    ^  "o 

£  s.        £    s. 

4  15  @  5    - 

5  10    „   6    - 

6  10   „   6    - 

£  s.        £    s. 

1  18  @  2     3 

2  9    „    2  16 

i  11    II    *  14 

£     s.       £    s. 

6  16        — 

7  16        — 
7  16        — 

1878 

II   10   „  13    - 

11    -   1,12    - 

5     >    »    7    5 

12    6  @  16  15 

1876 

6  12    „    7  >o 

6    -   „   6    6 

2  16    „    3     6 

9  16  „  10  16 
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"  *  Unsutisfactory  as  the  state  of  the  iron  trade  has  heen,  the  aooounti  from 
America,  Qermany,  and  Belgium  dieeloee  a  condition  of  things  even  worm  in 
some  respects,  and  prove  how  widespread  and  serioos  the  depression  has  heen 
throughoat  the  world.  The  latest  statistics  from  America  show  that  oat  of  719 
furnaces  built,  only  216  were  in  blast,  and  that  while  capable  of  prodnciiig 
5i  million  tons  of  pig  iron  per  annum,  the  production  of  1875  was  oolj 
3,266,581  tons,  whilst  the  figures  for  1876  will  probably  be  still  less.  The 
accounts  received  from  Qermany  and  Belgium  have  been  most  unsatisfactory,  and 
France  alone  has  in  some  measure  proved  an  exception  to  the  general  role.  The 
production  of  pig  iron  throughout  the  world  in  1876  was  probably  about 
15,000,000  tons;  Great  Britain  occupying  the  first  position,  and  the  United 
States  the  second.' 

*'  The  following  is  oar  nsiial  percentage  comparison  of  prices  at 
1st  January,  1877,  and  three  previous  dates : — 

(X). —  Wholesale  Prices  in  London.  Comparison  of  1st  January ,  IS77, 
with  Four  Former  Dates,  stating  in  Approximate  Percentages  the 
Degree  in  which  the  Prices  at  1st  January,  1877,  were  Higher  or  Lower 
than  the  Prices  brought  into  the  Comparison,  see  Appendix  (C). 


Articles. 


CofTee 
Sugar 
Tea  ... 


Wheat 

Butchers*  meat 


Indigo .. 

OUs 

Timber 

Tallow.. 

Leather 

Copper 

Iron 

Lead 
Tin  


Cotton 

Flax  and  hemp 

SUk 

Wool   

Tobacco  

Cotton  cloth   ... 


Bank  Note  circu- 
lation of  Great 
Britain    


} 


Higher 


Lower 


Than 

1ft  Janaarr, 

1876. 


Per  cut. 
80 


17 
32 


120 
6 


fu  cut. 

2 


10 


18 


20 

4 
4 

12 
6 


13 


Higher 


Lower 


Than 

Itt  January, 

187S. 


Per  cut. 
2 
80 


20 

6 
2 
2 


4 
68 


Percnt. 


7 
6 

12 

24 

7 

20 

13 


2 

17 

2 


Higher 


Lower 


Than 

let  JannaiT, 

1870. 


Percnt. 
83 
6 


20 
12 

17 
80 

11 

12 
20 
14 


8 
45 
26 


18 


Percnt. 


10 

3 


3* 

30 
«5 


17 


Higher 


Lower 


Than 
lit  Jnlj,  1867. 


Parent. 
20 
84 


18 
20 

83 

12 

18 
10 


16 


Percnt. 

8 
«4 

18 

4 

5 

4 
60 
17 


33 


Note.—TUit  tnble  it  deduced  from  the  details  giroi  in  Appendix  (A),  and  is  read  thus:— The 
of  1st  Janoarv,  1877.  were,  as  regards  eoffkt,  %  per  eent.  Umsr  than  the  prices  of  lit  Janoanr,  ISTS, 
2  per  cent,  kiaktr  than  at  1st  Janoary,  1875;  33  per  cent,  kiffker  than  at  1st  January,  1870}  and 
10  per  cent,  higher  than  at  1st  July.  1867.  In  some  cases  it  is  impossible  to  arrire  aatiafaeioiily  at 
the«e  perceutaye*  in  consequence  of  the  widenesa  of  the  quotations  iriren  in  the  prices  carrmti  sod 
also  in  cunsequenee  of  changes  in  classifying  the  qualities  of  thi  artides— duingei  BOOiiiariJily  faiii- 
dent  to  improvement  of  culture  and  Banufseture. 
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"  The  prices  of  1st  January,  1877,  are  generally  lower  than  a 
year  ago,  and  still  lower  than  two  years  ago.  Bat  there  is  a  con- 
siderahle  advance  over  1st  January,  1870,  and  over  1st  January, 
1867. 

"  Among  the  most  needfal  of  the  mercantile  reforms  required 
in  this  country  is  a  really  sound  Bankruptcy  Act — an  Act  framed 
and  administered  in  the  just  interest  of  the  creditor  and  of  public 
honesty,  and  not,  as  in  the  present  system,  in  favour  of  the 
scheming  and  dishonest  debtor,  and  the  legion  of  liquidators  who 
flourish  on  the  misfortunes  of  the  mercantile  body  and  the  laxity 
and  defects  of  the  law. 

"  In  the  next  place,  the  time  has  fully  come  when  the  whole  of 
the  legislation  relating  to  Limited  Liability  Companies  should  be 
consolidated  and  amended.  The  Acts  of  1862  and  1867  have 
become  inadequate.  They  did  very  well  for  a  beginning,  but  the 
large,  varied,  and,  in  many  respects,  the  disastrous  experience  of 
the  last  fifteen  years  has  thrown  many  new  lights  on  the  whole 
subject.  The  legal  decisions  have  become,  under  these  Acts,  of  the 
most  extensive  and  complex  character,  and  the  sound  part  of  them 
requires  embodiment  in  a  new  version  of  the  law.  The  Govern- 
ment could  not  render  a  greater  service  than  to  refer  the  whole 
subject  to  a  competent  Departmental  Committee,  with  instructions 
to  frame  a  clear  and  comprehensive  Bill  for  consideration  in  1878. 

"  We  refer  to  Appendix  (M)  for  a  discussion  of  the  deeper 
causes  of  the  commercial  distress  1873-76.** 

With  reference  to  the  last  paragraph,  and  for  the  information 
of  those  who  may  wish  to  have  a  concise  indication  of  the  scope  of 
the  "Commercial  History  and  Review  of  1876,**  the  table  of 
contents  is  appended. 

Year  1876. — General  Results  of  its  Commercial  and  Financial 
History : — 

I. — Com  and  Cattle  Trades. 
II. — Colonial  and  Tropical  Produce, 
ni.— Wine  Trade. 
IV. — Raw  Materials. 
V. — Shipping  and  Freights. 
VI.— Cotton  Trade. 
VII.— Linen  Trade. 

VIII. — West  Riding,  &c.,  Woollen,  Worsted,  Flax,  Iron,  and  other 
Trades. 
IX.— The  Money  Markets  in  1876. 

Appendix. 

A. — Wholesale  Prices  of  Commodities  in  London  and  Manchester : 
Average  of  Six  Years,  1845-60:  Selected  Dates  1865-75: 
and  Monthly,  1876. 

B. — Prices  of  Grain :  England  and  Wales :  Calendar  Year. 
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C— Wholesale  Prices,  1846-76 :  Proportionate  Results. 

D. — Bank  of  England :  Weekly  Return. 

E. — Bank  of  France. 

F. — Banks  of  Prussia,  Belgium,  Austria,  and  Hamburg. 

G. — European  Rates  of  Discount  per  Cent,  per  Annum,  1876  and 
1876. 

H. — Foreign  Exchanges,  1841-76. 

I.  —  Joint  Stock  Banks  in  London  :  Group  (A)  :  Entirely  Metro- 
politan. 

J. —  The  London  Discount  Companies. 

K.— The  Deeper  Causes  of  the  Commercial  Distress,  1873-76. 

L.— Gold  and  Silver,  1861-76 :  Exports  to  Egypt  and  East,  from 
United  Kingdom,  <fcc. 

M.— Four  Years  (1873-76)  of  Coal  Mining. 

N. — The  Course  of  Prices  of  Commodities  since  April,  1876. 


II. — Llayd^s  Statistics  of  Ma/rine  Losses  for  the  Year  1876. 

As  we  anticipated  on  the  last  issue  of  Lloyd's  Tables  of  Marine 
Losses,  we  are  enabled  by  the  energy  of  the  Statistical  Department 
of  that  Corporation,  to  publish  the  figures  for  1876  three  months 
earlier  in  the  year  than  those  for  1876,  namely  in  our  June  Joumai 
instead  of  that  for  September,  thereby  increasing  their  interest  and 
usefulness. 

The  present  tables  give  the  opportunity  of  comparing  1876  with 
the  ten  preceding  years,  thus  considerably  extending  the  range  of 
observation. 

For  facility  of  reference  we  may  state  that  the  annual  tables 
already  published  in  the  Journals  of  the  Satistical  Society  appeared 
respectively  as  under  : — 1872 — December,  1874  ;  1873 — ^March, 
1875  ;  1874— March,  1876  ;  and  1876— September,  1876. 

Having  thus  published  the  casualties  for  five  consecutive  years, 
we  proceed  to  compare  the  figures  with  those  for  the  ten  years  from 
1866  to  1876  inclusive. 

Lives  Lost,  Reports  as  to  these  are  still  imperfect  and  unreliable, 
still  they  are  interesting  and  important  as  far  as  they  go.  The  five 
years  give  the  following  figures : — 
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Firtt 
Quarter. 

Second 
Quarter. 

Third 
Quarter. 

Fourth 
Quarter. 

Annual 
TouL 

LiTes  lost  so  far  as^ 
reported ^ 

ri872  .... 

73  .... 

74  .... 

75  .... 
^   76  .... 

280 

467 

413 
262 

377 

370 
699 
500 
558 
499 

23* 
164 

219 

280 

369 

648 
645 
352 
729 
434 

i»530 

i»975 

1,484 
1,829 

1,679 

Five  years*  ayera^ 

re 

360 

525 

253 

561 

1,699 

TT*   

Percentage  on  annual  total 

21*19 

30-90 

14-89 

33*02 

100*00 

Ten  yeart*  prerious  ayer- 1 
aee.  1866-75 I 

374 

499 

246 

587 

1,706 

•"O**!    *v^w     f  w J 

Percentage  on  annual 

totAl 

ii'93 

29-25 

14-42 

34*40 

100*00 

Crews  reported  saved  or  drowned — So  far  as  information  has  been 
given  the  following  results  appear  : — 


Crews  Sayed. 

Crews  Drowned. 

Rrtt 
Quarter. 

Second 
Quarter. 

Third 
Quarter. 

Fourth 
Quarter. 

Annual 
Total. 

First 
Quarter. 

Second 
Quarter. 

Third 
Quarter. 

Fourth 
Quarter. 

Annual 
TotaL 

Sailiny  VettteU — 
1872  

280 
378 
247 
^58 
25> 

204 
144 
190 
160 
185 

156 
I7i 
140 
149 

>5» 

558 
312 
398 
400 
384 

1,198 
1,006 

975 
967 

971 

22 

64 
39 
38 
^3 

24 
66 
55 
22 
25 

18 
31 
39 
17 
>5 

46 
46 
34 
45 
60 

110 

73  

207 
167 

74  

75  

122 

76  

"3 

^ite  years'  arerage 

183 

177 

153 

410 

1,023 

37 

38 

U 

44 

H3 

Percentage  on  an-  "1 
nual  total J 

27-67 

17*30 

14*95 

40-08 

lOO'OO 

Z5*87 

26*57 

16*79 

30*77 

ioo*o< 

Ten   yea/ri    pre-1 
rious  ayerage    J 

271 

156 

160 

352 

939 

26 

20 

U 

81 

90 

Percentage  on  an- 1 
nual  total 

28*86 

16*62 

17-04 

37-48 

100-00 

28-89 

22*22 

14*45 

84*44 

lOO'Oi 

Steamers — 
1872  

21 
26 
26 

3» 
16 

25 
9 
20 
14 
13 

21 
18 

19 
21 

21 

33 
18 
30 
26 
30 

100 
71 

95 
92 
80 

5 

14 
6 

4 
4 

1 
1 
7 

1 

2 
I 

7 

1 
8 
6 

4 

13 

16 

73  

74 

18 

76  

11 

76  

8 

Five  years*  ayerage 

214 

16 

20 

27 

87 

7 

2 

1 

4 

H 

Percentage  on  an- 1 
nual  t^»l J 

27*59 

18-40 

22-98 

3103 

100-00 

50-00 

14-28 

7-H 

28-68 

100*0 

Ten    yean^    pre- 
yious  ayerage 

18 

12 

13 

18 

61 

3 

1 

I 

1 

6 

Percentage  on  an- ' 
nual  total 

*9'5« 

1967 

21*31 

29-51 

100*00 

50*00 

16*67 

16*67 

16*66 

ioo*a 
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The  more  serious  casualties  reported  were  as  under : — 


Sailing  Vessel* — 

In  collision 

Stranded 

Leaky  

Other  casualties 

Steamers'^ 

In  collision 

Stranded 

Leaky  

Other  casualties 


Percrnu^ 

on  Annuil  Total. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

1876. 

1615 
25-68 
11-52 
46-65 

18-85 
26*06 
11-95 

43»4 

1691 
25-39 
10-97 
4673 

18-69 
2488 
10*94 

45*49 

20-56 
27-10 
10-09 
42-25 

100-00 

100*00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

28-65 

25  50 

2-15 

43-70 

30*43 
24-51 

^45 
42-61 

27-06 

25-60 

274 

44-60 

3>*35 
26-48 

2*59 
39*58 

32-05 

26-00 

2-35 

39  60 

100-00 

100-00 

10000 

ioc-00 

10000 

Tcm  lean* 
Preriou 
Arenge. 


1 6*95 
2708 
11-00 
44*97 

1 00-00 


30*97 

2579 

^•58 
40*66 

loo-co 


The  percentages  of  remits  to  the  vessels  reported,  so  far  as 
ascertained,  were  as  follow : — 


Percentage  on  Annual  Total. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

1876. 

Ten  Years' 
Previous 
Average. 

Sailing  VesneU — 
Total     or     construe-  "1 
tivc   loss   or  great  > 

damage    J 

Minor  (ianiago    

28*09 

5315 
18-76 

30-99 

50*15 
18-86 

29*59 

61-68 
18-73 

26-43 

5**2* 
21*35 

2809 

45*47 
26-44 

32*24 

46-69 
21*07 

Not  dam  a  Red  or  re-  \ 
suits  unknown    ....  j 

10000 

100*00 

10000 

lOO'OO 

10000 

1 00*00 

Steamers — 

Total     or     construe-  "1 
tive   loss  or  great  > 

damage    J 

Minor  flfimftge    

14-08 

50-14 
36*78 

15*28 

47*64 
37-08 

16*26 

48-99 
84*75 

12*02 

4885 

39*13 

13*65 

44-88 
41*47 

16*89 

42*76 
40*35 

Not  damaged  or  re-T 
suits  unknown    .... 

* 

10000 

lOO'OO 

100  00 

100-00 

100*00 

100*00 

The  proportion  of  casualties  reported  to  Lloyd's  to  the  number 
of  mercantile  sea-going  vessels  existing  in  the  different  years,  as 
given  in  the  Eeperioire  O^^Sral  of  the  Bureau  Veritas  was  as 
under : — 
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Percentage  of  CaBUAlUei  to  Sea-going  Vessels  Existing. 

m 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

1876. 

1876. 

Suliiig  Teasels 

20*51 

55'32 

19-77 
47-66 

»9'73 
4^-97 

18-81 
4612 

i8'6i 
30-59 

Missing  vessels^  or  vessels  which  are  believed  to  have  been  lost 
with  all  hands,  show  a  marked  and  satisfactory  diminution,  as 
follows : — 


IfiMingVeMels. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

1876. 

Ten 

Years'  Previous 

Average. 

Bailing  yessels  .... 
otcsmcfs   

80 
9 

148 
16 

Ill 
17 

71 
II 

58 

4 

92 
9 

Total 

89 

164 

128 

• 

82 

62 

lOI 

Vessels  burnt  or  on  fire  give  the  following  figures : — 


1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

1876. 

1876. 

Ten 

Years'  Previoai 

Average. 

Suling  Tessels  .... 
Steamers  

122 
69 

153 

171 
57 

124 
58 

132 
66 

H9 
45 

Total 

181 

209 

228 

182 

197 

>94 

The  comparative  constancy  of  the  proportions  of  the  various 
casualties  cannot  fail  to  be  remarked,  more  particularly  when  the 
vast  variety  of  elements  which  are  included,  and  the  limited  area  of 
observation  are  remembered ;  and  the  regular  gradation  of  decrease 
in  the  proportion  of  casualties  reported  to  Lloyd's  to  the  sea-going 
vessels  existing,  from  1872  onwards,  is  alike  noticeable  and  inter- 
esting. 

This  reduction  in  the  proportion  of  casualty,  it  would  seem 
must  not  be  attributed  entirely  to  improved  navigation,  less  severe 
weather,  or  the  absence  of  any  of  the  ordinary  causes  of  disaster, 
but  to  a  considerable  extent,  it  is  to  be  feared,  to  the  increased 
number  of  vessels,  particularly  steamers,  which  have  been  laid  up 
through  the  want  of  remunerative  employment  for  them. 

Collisions,  however,  in  1876  contrast  unfavourably,  as  it  appears 
that  rather  more  than  one  in  five  of  the  sailing  vessels^  and  nearly 
one  in  three  of  the  steamers  to  which  casualties  occurred  were  in 
collision. 
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1. — A  Table  showing  th^  Number  of  Wrecks  and  Cantalties  to  Sailing  Vends  and  Sttamt 

Compared  with  the  Average  Number  cr 


First  Ilalf.Year. 

Second  Half-Year. 

Annual  ToUL 

Sailing  Vessels. 

1876. 

Avemge 

Ten  previoiu 

Years. 

1876. 

Avera^ 

Ten  prevKnu 

Ycm. 

1876. 

Avenfe 

TtopRTioM 

Yean. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
Cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
Cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
Cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
Cent. 

Number. 

Per 
Cent 

Number. 

CeH 

1 .   dififinno  

85 

0*74 

60 

1*23 

28 

0*38 

82 

o*54 

68 

0*54         92 

0*8 

2.  Abatidoned — 
Recovered  .... 
liOSt 

26 
03 

o'55 
1*33 

1-88 

33 
123 

0*67 

88 
135 

0*63 
i-25 

89 
134 

173 

o'66 

2*26 

64 
198 

0*60 
1*84 

72 
257 

0*6 
2-3 

Total 

89 

156 

3-i8 

173 

2-88 

2*92 

262 

^•44 

829 

3*0 

8.  Collision — 
Not  damaged 

Damaged 

Sunk    

398 

591 

65 

1,054 

8-41 
12-49 

»-37 

209 

546 

73 

4'27 

11*13 

1*49 

404 

680 

69 

6-73 

ir32 

ri«; 

286 

639 

81 

4*83 

io*8o 

1*37 

802 

1,271 

134 

7*47 
11-84 

i*2i; 

495 

1,185 

154 

4'< 
10*9 

1*4 

Total 

Z2'27 

829 

16*89 

1,153 

19*20 

1,006 

i7'oo 

2,207 

20*?6 

ft' 

1,835 

16*9 

4    Sinking        from  ^ 
collision J 

108 

2-28 

157 

3*19 

156 

260 

181 

3-07 

264 

2*46 

888 

3» 

5.  Stranded — 
Got  off 

796 
388 

66 

i6-83 

8-20 

i'39 

697 
500 

127 

14*19 
1018 

2*6o 

916 
613 

131 

15*25 

IO'21 
218 

762 
670 

175 

12*89 
11*33 

2-96 

1,712 
1,001 

197 

<5*95 
932 

1*83 

1,459 
1,170 

808 

to-J 

2*: 

Not  got  off    .... 
Subsequent  fate  \ 
not  reported   J 

Total 

1,250 

2^)-42 

1,325 

26-97 

1,660 

27*64 

1,608 

2718 

2,910 

27*10 

2,983 

iV* 

"  # ' 

6.  CaDture 

59 
209 

76 

46 
460 
324 

105 

908 
8 

»"^5 
4-42 

i-6i 

0-97 

9*72 
6-8«; 

2*22 

19*19 
0-I7 

4 

2 

68 

186 

94 

56 
521 
229 

124 

1,090 
10 

009 
0*04 

>'39 
3*78 

1*91 

1*14 
io*6i 

4-67 

i-53 

22*19 
0*21 

1 

1 

73 

834 

92 

114 
623 
178 

105 

1,800 
20 

0-02 
0*02 
1*22 

1*53 

1*90 

io*37 
2*96 

1-75 

21*64 
033 

9 

2 

80 

285 

91 

118 
670 
279 

121 

1,240 
19 

o'i6 
0-04 
1-36 

4*82 

i'53 
2*00 

M*32 

4*7a 

2*05 

2o*97 

0*3  * 

1 

1 

182 

643 

168 

160 

1,068 

502 

210 

2,208 
28 

O'OI 

o*oi 
1*^3 
5*o6 

1*56 

1*49 

10*09 

4*66 

1*96 

20-57 
0*26 

14 

4 
149 

471 

185 

174 

1,191 

608 

246 

2,880 
29 

0* 

7.  Piracy 

0*( 

8.  Burnt  or  on  fire 

9.  Dismasted  or 

disabled 

10.  Jettison       of 
cargo    under  ► 
deck   

r 

4" 

r 

11,  Jettison  of  deck- " 

load  or  washed  > 
OTorboard    J 

12.  Leaky 

I* 
11* 

13.  Lossofanclior" 

or  cliains  ....   ' 

14.  Machiner^v 

damaged,  &c.  ' 

15.  Mutiny, licknest,' 

caiualtiei       to 
crew,  or  refuB-    ' 
ingduty 

16.  Sliipdmged.,&c. 

17.  Water-logged.... 

4" 

a': 

ii'i 
0*; 

Number  of  casualts. 

*,731 



4,912 

-^ 

6,006 

— 

5,916 

-^ 

10,787 

— 

10,828 

— 

Number  of  ressels 

4,430 



4,561 

5,661 

— 

5,527 

10,091 

— 

10,069 

— 
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nporUdin  **  LUyd's  LiU^  during  the  Fear  1876,  and  the  respective  Percentages  thereoi 
Peremiagm  for  the  Ten  Previous  Years, 


Tfnk  Hdf-Tear. 

Second  Half- Year. 

Annual  TotaL 

1876. 

Avence 

Tenpronoos 

Yean. 

1876. 

Arerage 

Ten  preriou 

Yean. 

1876. 

Average 

Ten  prenoui 

Years. 

Bteamen. 

\m. 

Per 
Cent 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

Cent. 

Noni> 
ber. 

Per 
Gent 

Nam- 
ber. 

Per 
Cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
Cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
Cent. 

1 

4 
4 

Ml 

161 

17 

o*o8 

6 

0*78 

3 

0*21 

3 

0*27 

4 

0*15 

9 

0*50 

1.  Jdiising 

0-34 

1 
2 

O'lO 

0-23 

2 

0*14 

2 

0*18 

6 

0-23 

1 
4 

0*07 

0-20 

2.  Abandoned — 
BeooTered 
Lost 

o'34 

8 

0-33 

2 

0-14 

2 

0*22 

6 

0-23 

5 

0-27 

Total 

16-83 
12*65 

i"4» 

121 

101 

10 

15*00 
12*48 

"•^5 

254 

188 
21 

18*11 

i3'4i 

1-50 

169 

131 

14 

17-69 
13-64 

1-52 

455 

889 

38 

J  7*53 
13*06 

1-46 

290 

231 

25 

546 

16*46 

13*11 

1*40 

• 
8.  Collision — 

Damaged 
flunk 

169 
20 

288 

81 

6 

3090 

282 

i8-73 

463 

3302 

314 

3a-85 

832 

32*05 

30*97 

Total 

1*68 

19 

2*43 

21 

1*50 

24 

»'55 

41 

1*58 

44 

2*49 

r    4.  Sinkinff  from  eaosi 
otbar  tbaa  nX\ 
L              aiaai 

2370 
042 

165 
83 

12 

20-47 
410 

1*50 

296 
50 

10 

21*11 

357 
c  71 

191 

44 

9 

19*97 
4-60 

o*99 

579 
81 

15 

22*30 
3-12 

0*58 

356 
77 

22 

20-20 
4'37 

1*22 

6.  Stranded^ 

Gk>toff 

Not  got  off 

f            Sabaeqnent    hi 
\               not  reported 

819 

2671 

210 

26*07 

356 

»5'39 

245 

25*56 

675 

26*00 

455 

2579 

Total 

29 
10 

24 

7 
29 
16 

212 

8 
147 

1,194 

a-43 
0*84 

2*01 
0-58 

a*43 

1*26 

1776 

0*67 
12*31 

22 

7 

12 

6 

23 

9 

165 

10 
82 

2*69 
0-88 

0*72 

2-81 

20*41 

1*24 

10*13 

86 
14 

27 

6 
32 
17 

245 

12 
168 

i-57 

I'OO 

1*93 

0-43 
2*28 

1*21 

17*47 

086 
11*98 

1 

23 
11 

11 

10 

23 

8 

182 

10 
89 

0*10 

2*44 
ri6 

1*20 

>-05 

2*39 
0*86 

18-99 

1*03 
9*32 

65 
24 

51 

13 
61 
32 

457 

20 
315 

2*50 

0-92 

1*97 

0*50 
2-35 

1*23 

17-60 

o*77 
12*13 

1 

45 
18 

24 

16 
45 
17 

347 

20 
171 

0*09 

2*55 
i03 

1*36 

0*90 

2*58 
0*99 

19-64 

113 
969 

6.  Oapttue 

7.  Piracy 

8.  Burnt  or  on  fli 
r   9.  Dismasted      € 
L           disabled 
riO.  Jettison    of 

•<           cargo     undi 
I          deck 

12.  L^kj 
ri3.  Loss  of  anchoi 
1           or  chains 
Jl'i.  Machinery  damage 
\            or  abort  of  ooah 

ri5.  Mutiny,     aicknea 
,              caiuaJties         I 
]             erew,    or   leftu 
L            ing  doty 

16.  Ship  dmgd.,  At 

17.  Water-logged 

— 

807 

— 

1,402 

— 

957 

— 

2,596 

— 

1,765 

Number  of  oasnaltio 

1440 

^^^^^^*^ 

777 

— 

1,351 

— 

928 

— 

2,491 

— 

1,706 

— 

Number  of  steamen 
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2. — A  TcMe  showing  the  Results  of  Wrecks  and  Casualties  to  Ship  and  Cargoy  mth  Salvag 

during  the  Year  1876,  and  the  respective  Percentages  thereon.  Compart 


First  Half- Year. 

Second  Half- Year. 

Annual  Total. 

\   Sailing  Yessels. 

1876. 

Averai^e 

Ten  preTioaa 

Yean. 

1876. 

Average 

Ten  previous 

Year». 

1876. 

Avera^ 

Tenprenoos 

Years. 

Nnm> 
ber. 

Per 
Cent. 

14*11 
1*31 
9*91 

47-13 
0-52 

Nam- 
ber. 

Per 
Cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
Ceut. 

17*21 

1*11 
11*94 

43-31 
0-44 

*5-99 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
Cent. 

Number. 

Per 
Cent. 

Nam* 
ber. 

Per 
Cent 

Metultt  to  Ship— 
Total  loBS    

625 

58 

439 

2,088 

23 
1,197 

879 

91 

476 

2,152 

19 
943 

19-27 

a'oi 

io*45 

47-17 
0*42 

zo*67 

974 

63 

676 

2,452 

25 
1,471 

1,083 

84 

638 

2,523 

16 
1,182 

'9-59 

>-53 

»<*54 

45-<55 

0*30 
21*39 

1,599 

121 

1,115 

4,540 

48 
2,668 

15-84 

1*20 

iro5 

44*99 

0*48 

26*44 

1,962 

176 

1,115 

4,675 

36 
2,125 

»9*44 

"•75 
11*05 

46-34 
035 

2 1 '07 

Conatruotiye  loss 

Gbeat  damage 

Minor  damage    .... 

Baisedalter8ink-\ 
ing J 

Not  damaged  or  ^ 
resulte    an-  > 
known J 

Total   

4,430 

— 

4,561 

— 

5,661 

— 

5,527 

— 

10,091 

— 

10,089 

RetuUs  to  Cargo  so 
far  as  reported — 

All  lost    

306 

172 

8 

2 

5 

29 
72 

6-8 1 
3-88 
o*i8 
0*05 
0*11 
0*66 
1*63 

508 
250 
19 
13 
10 
65 
69 

11*13 
5*49 

0*43 
0*29 

0*2Z 
1*42 

1-5^ 

389 

293 

9 

6 

8 

76 

76 

687 
518 
o*i6 

0*11 

0*14 

x-34 
1-32 

540 

299 

14 

8 

8 

69 

68 

9*78 

5*41 
0*26 

0*15 
1*24 

695 
465 

17 
8 

13 
105 
147 

6*89 
461 
0*17 
0*08 
013 
1*04 
1*46 

1,049 

548 

34 

21 

19 

184 

137 

10*40 

Part  loet 

5-44 

All  iaT«d  TT-Ttr-tt 

^'34 

Forwarded 

0*21 

Heated    

0*19 

Shifted    

>*33 

CHherwiae  damaged 

1*36 

8ahage  Serviees  .... 

872 

8*40 

443 

9*73 

488 

8*62 

483 

8-74 

860 

8*52 

927 

9-19 

Zares^ 
Crews  saved   

Crews  drowned  .... 

436 
48 

9*84 
1*08 

427 
47 

9*37 
1*03 

535 
65 

9-45 
»i5 

512 
43 

833 

9*26 
0*79 

971 
113 

9*62 

1*12 

939 
90 

9-31 
0*90 

Lives  loet  so  &rl 
asreported(in  ^ 
both  ships  and  | 
tteamen)    ,.,.J 

876 

— 

873 

— 

803 

— 

— 

1,679 



1,706 

— 
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3.—^  Table  shomng  the  Nuinber  of   Wrecks  and  Casualties  to  SaiUng  Vessels  repori 

Compared  with  the  Average  Number  and  Perct^ 


First  Quarter. 

Second  Quarter. 

Sailing  Vessels. 

1876. 

Average  Ten 
previoot  Years. 

1876. 

ArenigeTea 
pretioui  Yem 

Number. 

Per- 
cent«ge. 

Namber. 

Per- 
centage. 

Namber. 

ceumge. 

Number. 

1.  2£is9in<j    

16 

0-55 

27 

0*86 

19 

1*03 

33 

1*90 

2.  Abandoned — 

Recoverod 

15 
86 

0-5* 

1-25 

21 
75 

0*67 
a'39 

11 
27 

4 

o'59    : 
1*46 

12 

48 

0*66 

liost   

2*74 

Total 

51 

1-77 

96 

3 '06 

38 

2*05 

60 

l'¥> 

9  T^ 

3.  Collision — 

l^ot  damaged    

240 

868 

33 

8-34 

12*78 

1-14 

126 

347 

43 

4*02 
Il*OI 

1-38 

158 

223 

32 

8'53 
12*04 

1-73 

83 

199 

30 

4-71 
"•33 

V6t 

Damaged  

Sunk 

Total 

641 

22*26 

617 

16*41 

413 

• 

22*30 

312 

WTi 

4.  Sinking  from    eausesl 
other  than  collision  J 

62 

^'^S 

86 

2-75 

46 

2*48     1 

1 

70 

3-9< 

5.  Stranded — 

Got  oflf 

411 
236 

42 

I4'i7 

8*20 

1*46 

412 
323 

85 

13*07 
10*24 

2-71 

385 
152 

24 

1 
j 

20*79 

8*21 
1*29 

285 
177 

42 

l6*2 

Not  cot  off    

10*0 

Subsequent  fate  not " 
reported    

24 

Total 

689 

a3'93 

820 

26*02 

661 

30*29 

604 

28*6 

6    Cantur©    

34 
107 

42 

23 
264 
270 

61 

614 
5 

1*18 
3'7i 

1*46 

0*80 

9*17 
9*41 

2*12 

21*32 

0*17 

2 

1 

36 

111 

63 

35 
332 
186 

76 

766 
5 

0*07 
0*03 
i*i6 

3-53 
2*00 

1*13 

io'54 
S'90 

2*40 

23-79 
0*17 

25 
102 

34 

23 

196 

54 

44 

294 
8 

1 

1-35 
5-51 

1*83 

1*24 

10*58 
2*92 

2-38 

15-88 
0*16 

2 

1 

32 

74 

31 

20 

189 

43 

48 

836 
6 

0*1 

7.  Piracy  

0*G 

8    Burnt  or  on  fire 

1*8 

9.  Dismasted  or  disabled.... 
10.  Jettison      of      cargo"! 
under  deck    1 

4*2 

I") 

11.  Jettison  of  deckload or  1 
washed  overboard . . . .  j 
1?.  Leaky   

1*1 

io*7 
2-4 

2'7 

19*0 

0*2 

13.  Loss   of   anchors    orl 

chains    / 

14.  Mutiny,    sickness,' 

casunlty  to  crew  or  ► 
refusing  duty    , 

15.  Ship  damaged,  loss  of ' 

bulwarks,  sails,  kc.  } 
13.  Water-locecd 

Number  of  casualties    

2,879 

— 

3,162 

— 

1,862 

— 

1,760 

— 

Nuipber  of  yessela ,, 

2,674 

— 

2,897 

— 

1,766 

— 

1,664 
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Uojfd^s  Ligt^  during  the  Four  Quarters  of  1876,  and  the  respective  Percentages  there 
iks  same  period  of  the  Ten  Previous  Years, 


«     1 

Xhird  Quarter.               1 

Fourth  Quarter. 

1870. 

Prerioui  Yean. 

1876. 

Average  Ten 
Previonf  Yean. 

Steamers. 

I^^HDCa* 

Per- 
emtage. 

Number. 

Per- 
centage. 

Number. 

Per- 
centage. 

Number. 

Per- 
centage. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

8 

0*36 

2 

0*36 

1.  Muting 

^^^ 

— 

1 

0*13 

2 

0-24 

1 

0*19 

2.  Abandoned^ 
BeeoTered 
Lost 

— 

— 

1 

o-i6 

2 

0*24 

1 

0*26 

Total 

109 
M 
12 

i9'o6 
14-68 

X'lO 

72 

55 

6 

»9'35 
14-90 

1-75 

145 

104 

9 

17*47 
12*53 

ro8 

97 

75 

8 

16*64 

12*84 

1*37 

8.  Colluum-^ 
Not  damaged 
Damaged 
flunk 

^ 

ao6 

35-84 

133 

36-00 

258 

31*08 

181 

30-85 

Total 

12 

181 
17 

6 

2'I0 

9 

a-37 

9 

i-o8 

15 

2-66 

r  4.  Sinking  from   can 
other  than  coUis 

22*90 

a'97 
0*87 

76 
17 

2 

20-56 
4*47 
0*67 

165 
33 

5 

19*88 
3*98 

o-6o 

115 
27 

7 

19-60 
4*67 

1*19 

5.  Stranded-^ 
Got  off 
Not  got  off 
Subsequent  fate  not 
ported 

158 

26*74 

95 

25*70 

203 

24-46 

149 

25*46 

Total 

21 
5 

9 

1 

18 

6 

106 

5 

84 

3-67 
0-87 

i'57 
0-18 

2-27 
1-05 

18-88 
0*87 

5'94 

11 
8 

5 

1 

8 

1 

78 

5 

18 

3*02 
0-75 

i'45 

0*38 
2-18 
0-38 

2I'l8 

1-40 
4*77 

15 
9 

18 

5 

19 
11 

187 

7 

184 

1-80 
1-08 

2*17 

o*6o 
2*29 
1*36 

16*50 

0*84 

16*14 

1 

12 
8 

6 

9 
15 

7 

108 

4 
71 

0*15 
2-o8 

1-42 

o*99 

1*48 

2*5* 
1*16 

17*60 

o*8o 

12*18 

6.  Capture 

7.  Piracy 

8.  Burnt  or  on  fire 

9.  Dismasted  or  disat 
riO.  Jettison     of     ca 
\          under  deck 
fll.  Jettison  of  deckloai 

washed  oTerboar 
12.  Leaky 
r  13.  Loss  of  anchors 
\           chains 

\          or  short  of  coals 
ri5.  Mutiny,   sickni 
casualty  to  crew 
[           refusing  duty 
f  16.  Ship  damaged,  los 
\          sails,  bulwarks,  i 
17.  Water-logged 

572 
552 

371 

— 

830 

— 

586 

— 

Number  of  oasualtieB 

860 

— 

799 

— 

569 

— 

Number  of  steamers 

[Jniu, 


—  A    Table  tkomnr/  the  Rendu  of   Wrecks  and  Catuailiet  tl)  Skip  and  to  Cat^ 
LUt"  daring  the  Four  Qnartert  of  \S7Q,  and  the  rt^Mctive  Ptrctntagtt  thtreon,Co. 


SiiiUog  TcMela. 

Fint  Quarter. 

Second  Quarter. 

1876. 

Annge  Ten 

1876. 

pirtST 

NiiBber 

ForCent. 

Number 

PuCbI. 

KwbH 

PerCmt. 

Hmm 

r. 

Be«.lU  to  Ship— 

857 
83 

884 

1,881 

IS 

6M 

'J-3S 
1-13 

8-75 
5 '-65 

0-S6 
H-46 

635 
53 

811 

1,424 

11 

663 

18-48 
.■84 
io'7J 

*r'S 

0-37 
19"43 

268 
86 
206 
707 
8 
643 

15-16 
1-41 
11-68 

0-46 

30'9> 

944 
38 
166 
788 
8 
880 

m.ge 

4 

IUi»ed  after  einking  

Not  damaged  or  reaullsl 

2,674 

_ 

2,897 

- 

1,766 

- 

1.664 

Stmlttlo  Cargo  »(,  far  at 

168 

102 

6 

8 

a 

18 
48 

6-18 
3-8i 

0-8 
oo8 

0-+8 
'■79 

826 
160 
IS 
8 
7 
46 
42 

11-14 
5"54 

z 

o-t6 
i-6i 
t-46 

188 
70 

S 
16 
24 

7-86 
i'99 

o-l? 
0-91 
'■37 

183 
89 

6 

18 
27 

. 

226 

8-41 

298 

9'97 

147 

8-37 

146 

idv0i~ 

261 
23 

ri9 

0-B6 

271 
86 

9-37 
0-91 

186 
25 

IO-S4 
1-41 

166 
20 

ported  in  both  •hip*  t 
and  ateuDCn  J 

877 

874 

- 

409 

409 

1QTV  1       r.I»..J'.  StnUat.Vt  nf     UirtttJ.    T„,l 


TOI..  XL.      PABT  II, 


MiteeUtmea.  [June, 

!e  thawing  the  Rtnlu  of  Wrtekt  and  Cattiaititi  to  Ship  aitd  Ca 


Firat  Quarter. 

Beoond  Quarter. 

L 

S76. 

Percent. 

im^SHTv™. 

1876. 

»To,geTei 
imrioiiiYeu 

Nunber 

PnCent. 

N.ml» 

PerCfflt 

Nmatw 

P«rC 

EetitlU  to  Skip^ 

39 
E 
49 

29B 

2 

267 

5-M 
o-jo 
7-46 
4S-3*i 
o'30 

40-64 

89 
8 
81 
19B 
8 
172 

8-71 
0-67 
r-o8 

44' »9 
0-65 

38-58 

SI 
2 

84 

206 

2 

208 

6-41 
0-41 

7-04 

0-41 

43 'o  J 

27 

26 

140 

S 

183 

Kaued  tSUsr  siaking 

HoldamKgedorreeutUl 
UDknoHii / 

Totol    

657 

- 

446 

- 

483 

- 

331 

- 

RenlU  to  Cargo  lo  far  at 
reported— 

15 
M 

1 

~: 

19 

J'54 

o'"5 

o-jo 
r89 

17 
16 
1 

7 
10 

3-76 

'•59 
I- 17 

8 
21 

1 
2 
16 

1-66 
4-3  J 

0-41 
3-Ji 

10 
16 
1 

S 
7 

♦■' 

H~ted    

Shiftad    

Oth«rwUe  damped  

o-t 

13 

6-54 

33 

7-37 

46 

9-5J 

28 

H-r 

Xiow— 

16 

4 

»"44 
o-iSi 

18 
S 

4-10 

IS 

r«9 

12 
1 

Li»M  lort  w  far  M  re-T 
ported  in  both  •hip>  1 
and  itesmen  (we  Sail-  [ 
ingTaueU.eirjiro)  ,...J 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 
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with  Salvage  Services,  Crews  Saved  or  Drowned  and  Lives  Lost — Contd, 


Steamers. 

Third  Qnarter. 

Fourth  Quarter 

• 

1876. 

Average  Ten 
previous  Tears. 

1876. 

Average  Ten 
previous  Years. 

HoBiber. 

Percent. 

Number. 

Per  Cent. 

Number. 

Per  Cent. 

Number. 

Per  Cent. 

BetuUs  to  Ship-^ 

87 

6•^o 

31 

8-67 

51 

6-38 

51 

9*03 

Total  loes 

1 

o'i8 

2 

0-50 

2 

0-Z5 

2 

0-37 

Constructiye  loto 

83 

5-98 

80 

8-39 

59 

7-38 

43 

7-56 

Gb^at  dkinage 

283 

42'ZI 

143 

39'9» 

366 

45*81 

234 

41-24 

Mibor  damage 

5 

0*91 

8 

0-75 

6 

0*75 

6 

0-84- 

Raised  after  sinking 

243 

44-02 

150 

4<'77 

315 

39*43 

233 

40-95 

'Not  damaged  or  resu 
unknown 

552 

— 

360 

799 

— 

569 

— 

Total 

EesuUs  to  Cargo  §0  far 
reported-^ 

9 

r-63 

11 

3-II 

18 

4'»5 

18 

3*13 

AUlost 

1 

18 

3-26 

14 

4'oo 

34 

4-26 

23 
1 

4-IO 
0-14 

Part  lost 
AU  saved 
Forwarded 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

0*13 

— 

— 

Heated 

4 

0'72 

2 

0-64 

20 

i'5o 

11 

1*93 

flhifted 

11 

1*99 

8 

2-33 

15 

1-88 

12 

2*22 

Otherwise  damaged 

48 

8-70 

24 

<5-75 

60 

7*51 

89 

6-96 

Salvage  serrioe 

Lwes — 

21 

3'8o 

13 

3-53 

30 

3-76 

18 

3-i6 

Crews  saved 

— 

^^^ 

— 

4 

0-50 

1 

0*30 

Crews  drowned 

■^ 

1 

— 

— 

« 

fLives  lost  so  £ir  aa 
1      ported    in  both    sh: 
and  steamars  (see  Sf 
L     ing  y  easels,  svprci^ 

t2 


311  Miaeellanea.  [Joue, 

i.~A  Tablt  thmeiTig  the  Rendu  of  Wrecfu  and  Catualtiet  to  SMp  and  Gzrgo,  mth  Salvo 

during  the  Y«ar  1676,  and  tht  reiptetivt  Perctntaga  therton,  Conpai 


r,mHd(.Y«. 

Seniid  HaJf'Yar. 

AudiuI  Total. 

;   SaUiiig  Te»ek. 

1876. 

AiEnp 

1876. 

43™ 

1876. 

TeBjDvnau 

Num. 

cJSV 

r- 

Pir 
Cent 

Nt.n>- 

Cnlt. 

ber.' 

Fv 

.....r 

Z"^ 

lier. 

Ccsl 

EnuH,  to  Skip- 

625 
SB 
439 

2,088 
23 

1,107 

14-11 
■■Jl 

879 
01 
476 
2,16! 
19 

943 

47-17 

0-41 

10-67 

074 
63 
676 
B,462 
26 

1,471 

17-11 

11-94 
«'3> 
0"44 

*S-99 

1,083 
84 
688 

a,62S 
16 

1,182 

'959 
I-S3 
'i"54 

0-30 
11-39 

1,599 

121 

1,116 

4,640 

48 

2,666 

15-84 

11-05 
♦499 
0-48 

264+ 

1,862 

176 

1,116 

4,676 

36 

2,126 

'9'4 
1-7 

♦«-3 
0-3 

Greit  damage 

BaiMdafteraink-l 
""g J 

Not  damaged  of  1 
reiulti    un-f 
known J 

*,M0 

- 

1,661 

- 

i,661 

- 

6,627 

- 

10,091 

- 

10,089 

XenUt  to  Cargo  .o 
far  at  reporttd^ 

306 
173 

8 
2 
G 
29 

72 

6 

88 
i8 

63 

608 
260 
19 
18 
10 
66 
69 

.113 
549 

043 

r-41 

880 
208 
9 
6 
8 
76 
76 

6-8? 
S-18 

o-ie 

134 
1-31 

640 
299 
14 
8 
8 
69 
88 

9-?8 

5+' 

o-i6 
0-15 
015 
fxs 
ri4 

696 
465 

17 
8 

13 
106 
147 

6-89 
4-61 
017 
o-o8 
013 
1-04 
■  ■+« 

1,049 
H9 
84 
21 
19 
134 
187 

ijl 

aalmgt  Stnie*,  ... 

872 

8 

40 

443 

9J3 

488 

8-6» 

483 

8-74 

860 

8-5* 

927 

»■'! 

Cww»i»Ted   

Cravi  drowned  ... 

436 

48 

9-84 
ro8 

427 
47 

9"37 

685 

66 

945 
'■'5 

612 
43 

916 
0-79 

971 
118 

9-62 

SS9 

90 

9-Ji 
o-9< 

LiTM  lott  w  far' 
urn)ort«d(iii 

itcamer*)    ..... 

876 

- 

B73 

- 

BOB 

- 

833 

- 

1,679 

- 

1,708 

- 
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SisrvuMJ,  Crews  Saved  or  Drowned  and  Lives  Lost,  so  far  as  reported  in  ^*Lloi/d*s  List,^ 
the  Average  Number  and  Percentages  for  the  Ten  Previous  Years. 


First  Half-Year. 

Second  Half-Year. 

Annual  Total. 

1876. 

Avera^ 

Ten  previous 

Years. 

1876. 

Avera^ 

Ten  previous 

Years. 

1876. 

Average 

Ten  previous 

Years. 

Steamers. 

IPv«  • 

Per 
Cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
Cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
Cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
Cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
Cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
Cent. 

1 

Results  to  Skip— 

70 

614 

66 

8-47 

88 

6-5  ■ 

82 

8*89 

158 

6-34 

148 

8*70 

Total  loM 

4 

0-35 

5 

0-66 

3 

0'22 

4 

0*42 

7 

0*28 

9 

0*53 

ConstructiTe  lues 

88 

7*28 

56 

7-29 

92 

6-8 1 

73 

7-88 

175 

7-03 

130 

7*66 

Qreat  damage 

604 

44*21 

338 

43*46 

599 

44*34 

378 

40-73 

1,103 

44**8 

716 

4»*97 

Miuor  damage 

4 

o'35 

6 

0-77 

11 

08 1 

7 

o-8i 

15 

o*6o 

13 

0*79 

Baised  after  siiikin 

475 

4167 

306 
777 

39*34 

558 

41*30 

383 

928 

41-27 

L,033 

41*47 

689 

40-39 

r  Not     domaeed    0 
\     retults  unknown 

1,140 

— 

— 

1,351 

— 

2,491 

— 

1,706 

— 

Total 

• 

Results  to   Cargo  s 
far  as  reported — 

23 

2*02 

27 

3-46 

27 

2*00 

30 

3-^7 

50 

2*OI 

57 

3*36 

Allloet 

45 

3*95 

32 

4-13 

52 

3*85 

38 

4'o6 

97 

3*89 

70 

409 

Part  lost 

1 

0*09 

1 

0*19 

• 

— 

1 

0*13 

1 

0*04 

2 

0-15 

Allsayed 

— 

— 

1 

0*14 

— 

— 

1 

0*07 



2 

o-ii 

Forwarded 

8 

0*26 

1 

O'lO 

1 

o'07 

1 

0*07 

4 

o-i6 

1 

0*09 

Heated 

12 

ro«; 

9 

ri8 

24 

1-78 

13 

1*43 

36 

»*45 

22 

1-32 

Shifted 

85 

3*07 

16 
61 

2-12 

26 

192 

21 
64 

2-26 

61 

i'45 

37 

2-20 
7*21 

Otherwise  damages 

89 

7-8 1 

7-85 

108 

7*99 

6-88 

197 

7*91 

123 

Salvage  Services 

Lives — 

29 

i-54 

30 

3'9'3 

51 

3*78 

31 

3*3« 

80 

3*ai 

61 

3*58 

Crews  saTed 

4 

0-35 

4 

0-54 

4 

0-30 

2 

0'2I 

8 

0-32 

6 

0*36 

Crews  drowned 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

fliyes    lost    to   £a 
1      as    reported    (ii 
1      both    ships    ant 
L     steamers) 

AddilioHt  to  the  Library. 
DottatuHU —  Contd. 


Fiictorief.  Heporls  of  the  Impectore  of,  for  titf  half- 
jenr  ending  31M  October,  1876,  (C-1693.)  177  pp., 
BtifT  pu]>cr,  8yo.      I^nilon,  lh76 , 

Bengal.  Ocnernl  Itfport  on  Public  Inetmction  in,  for  I 
1»75-TG.     13H  pii.,  boanlf,  foUo.    Calcutta,  1876  / 

Slatislical  Bqiiirlcr,  n  Monthty  Journal  doTOt«d  to^ 
Ecoiiouiif,  Agriciiltural,  and  Stfktiatical  Inquirin,  I 
l<:ilited  by  1\.  S.  L'oUon,  Esq.  Vols,  i  and  li,  dolli,  r 
plan,  aqn.»re  folio.     CnlcuttB,  1877    J 

London.  Annunl  Sunimnry  of  Birtlie,  Deaths,  and  Causes  ^ 
of  Dentils  in,  and  otber  laTEO  Cilin,  1S76.  47  pp., 
pamphlet,  8vo.     London,  1877 , 

Metcalfe,  Bieliard.  Sonitaa  Sanitatum,  et  omnia  Sonjtasl 
Vol.   i,    334    fip.,    cloth,    diagnm,    8to.      London,  y 

Army  llpdical  Depnrlment.    Bcport  for  1876.    V 
(I'.  1629.)     28il  pp.,  imp.  8to.    London,  1877 

ITnitid  States.  Annual  Keports  of  the  Comptroller  ofl 
CurrrncT  for  llic  yea™  1866,  1868,  1870,  1871, 1874,  V 
nni)  1876.    8to.     Washington .,.. J 

United  State),  Inlrmaliotial  Ex/iibitioit  of  1876.  J'ani- 
}-ilelt  itiued  in  coonedicn  with  the  Exhibit  in  tht 
Motpiial  of  the  iledical  DeparCaent,   United  Statet 

Ko,  1.  List  of  Skeletons  and  Crania  in  the  Section  ofl 
Coni|ianitive  Anotomj  of  (he  United  States  Armj  i 
Mi-dirftl  lIuBuum.  By  Dr.  H.  C.  Yarrow.  52  pp.,  f 
8vo.    ■VTajlLi.ieton,  1S76    ' 

Ko.  2.  DeHiiiitiou  of  the  Models  of  Hospital  Cars. 
Bv  J.  J.  Woodward.  '"  -  -''  -  "--  °-- 
I'liibdelpbia,  1876 


10  pp.,   plates,  ic. 


Description  of  the  Models  of  Hospitals.  , 
J.  J.  Woo<lwurd.  22  pp.,  plalee,  &c.,  Sto.  Phila- 
delphia, 1876    '. 

No.  4.  DcH-ription  of  the  Models  of  Hospital  aieam 
A'esselii.  Itv  J.  J.  Woodward.  12  pp.,  plates,  Sto. 
riiiladelphiu,  1876 

No.   5.      IJeacription  of   Perot  and  Co.'s  ImprOTod 
Areiiicinc  Waggon.    By  the  manufacturer.    16  pp.,  > 
phitca,  8to,     Pliiladclphia,  1876   J 

No.   6.      Dcscri|ition    of    the    United    States  Army" 
Medicine  Traneport   Cart.      Model     '  """" 
V.  L.  Huiitinedon  and  O.  A.  Otis. 
8vo.    PhUndelpbin,  1876    

No.  7.  DcsiTi]>tion  of  Selected  Specimens  from  the 
Surgical  Section  of  the  Army  Medical  Musenm. 
Ity  a.  A.  Otis.     22  pp.,  Sto.    Philadelphia,  1876...., 

No.  D.  List  of  Selected  Microscopical  Preparations 
from  the  Arniv  Medical  Museum.  By  J.  J.  Wood- 
ward.   7  pp..8vo.     Philadelphia,  1876   I 

No,  10.  DesiTiplionof  Selected  Specimens  from  the 
Mt-iiical  Section  of  the  Army  Medical  Museum. 
By  J.  J.  Woodward.  21  pp.,  plan,  8to.  Pliila- 
ilclphia,  1876   


£} 


J 

d    States  Army^ 

1  of  1876.     By  I 

IG  pp.,  plates,  r 


[Jtme, 


Alexander  Bedsrave, 
Esq. 

The  GoTemment  of 


Jniveon-GeneRd, 
War  Department, 
U.S.  Army 
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Donations — Contd, 


Donations. 


United  States,  International  Exhibition  of  1S76 — Contd. 

No.  11.     Typbo-Malarial  Fever  :  Is  it  a  Special  Type 

of  Fever?      By   J.   J.   Woodward.      44  pp.,   8vo. 

Philadelphia,  1876  

The  Medical  Staff  of  the  United  States  Army,  and  its'^ 
Scientific   Work.     An   Address   to   the   International 
Medical   Confess   at  Philadelphia,   1876.     By  J.  J.  ^ 
Woodward,  Surgeon    United   States   Army.     28  pp.,  I 
8vo.     Phihwlelphia,  1876    J 

Transactions  of  the  Historic  Society  of  Lancashire  and  l 
Cheshire.  Vols,  xxvii  and  xxviii,  Sessions  1874-75  and  y 
1875-76.     Cloth,  plates,  &c.,  8vo.     Liverpool 

Map  of  Russia  in  Europe.    4  sheets.    Ditto  of  St.  Peters- 
burg (mounted)    

Boyal    United     Service    Institution,    Journal    of    the. 
Vol.  xii.  No.  89  (double  number).     No.  90  (special  > 
number),  maps,  plates,  &c.,  8 vo.     London,  1877    J 

Smithsonian  Institution,  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of 
Regents  of  the,  for  1875.     422  pp.,  cloth,  plates,  8vo 
Washington,  1876 

Scotland,   Supplement  to  the   Monthly  and   Quarterly 
Returns  of  the  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages  regis 


By  whom  Presented. 


Surgeon-General, 
War   Department, 
U.S.A. 


» 


•} 


The  Society 

J.  T.    Hammick, 
Esq. 

The  Institution 


)i 


tered  in,  during  1876.     Also  the  Vaccination  Returns  [ 
during  1875.    80  pp.,  8vo.    Edinburgh,  1877.    3  copies  J 

Massachusetts ,  U.S.A.,  Public  Documents  of  the  State  of: — 

No.  1.    Births,  Man-iages,  and  Deaths  in  the  Common 
wetflth  for  1874,  Thirty-third  Report  of.     242  pp.,-« 
8vo.     Boston,  1876 

No.  2.  Board  of  Education,  Thirty-ninth  Annual 
Report  of  the,  for  1874-75.  336  pp.,  cloth,  8vo. 
Boston,  1876.     2  copies 

No.  3.  State  Library,  Report  of  the  Librarian  of  the, 
for  1874-75.     64  pp.,  8vo.     Boston,  1876   

No.  5.  Treasurer  and  Receiver-General's  Report  for 
1875.     60  pp.,  8vo.     Boston,  1876 / 

No.  6.  Auditor  of  Accounts,  Twenty-second,  Twenty- 
third,  and  Twenty-seventh  Reports  of  the,  for  the 
Years  1870-71  and  1875.     8vo.     Boston    

No.  7.  Adjutant-General,  Annual  Report  of  the. 
1875.     2  copies.     161  pp.,  8vo.     Boston,  1876  | 

No.  8.  Savings  Banks,  Tenth  Report  of  the  Com- i 
missioners  of,  for  1875.     8vo.     Boston    j 

No.  9.  Insurance  Commissioner,  Annual  Reports  of. 
Part  2,  of  20th  (Life  and  Accident)  ;  and  part  1,  of 
21st  (Fire  and  Marine)  for  1875.  Cloth,  8vo. 
Boston,  1876 , 

No.  10.    Corporations  Organised,  Abstract  of  the  Cer- 
tificates  of,    with   Annual    Return,    during    1875.  > 
128  pp.,  8vo.     Boston,  1876. J 

No.  12.  Attorney-General,  Annual  Report  of  the,  for  1 
1875.     25  pp.,  8vo.     Boston,  1876   J 

No.  13.  State  Prison,  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  1 
Inspectors  of  the,  1874-75.  37  pp.,  8vo.  Boston,  1876  j 


The  Registrar-GenC' 
ral  of  Scotland 


Dr.  Edward  J^rris, 
A.M.,  Dorchester, 
Massachusetts, 
U.S.A. 
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[June, 


Donations. 


I 


MassachuseUs,  Public  Documents  ofy  1876 — CoyUd. 

No.  14.  State  Agency  for  Aiding  Discharged  Conyicts, 
Annual  Report  of  the,   for   1874-75.    6  pp.,  8vo."< 
Boston,  1876     

No.  17.  State  Charitiee,  Twelfth  Annual  Report  of 
the  Board  of,  for  1874-75.  369  pp.,  cloth,  8vo. 
Boston,  1876     

No.  18.     State  Reform  School,  Twenty-ninth  AnnuaH 
Report  of  the  Trustees  of  the,  for  1874-75.     54  pp.,  ► 
8to.     Boston,  1876 

No.  19.  Polls,  Property,  Taxes,  &c.,  as  Assessed  May 
Ist,  1875,  Fifteenth  Annual  Abstract  of.  29  pp.,  8to. 
Boston,  1876    

No.  20.  State  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  Twentieth 
Annual  Report  of  the  Trustees  of  the,  for  1874-76. 
19  pp.,  8vo.  Boston,  1876 

No.  21.  State  Lunatic  Hospital  at  Northampton,! 
Twentieth  Annual  Report  of  the  Trustees  of  the,  for  > 
1874-75.     87  pp.,  8to.    Boston,  1876 J 

No.  22.     State  Lunatic  Hospital  at  Taunton,  Twenty-  "^ 
second  Annual  Report  oi  the  Trustees  of  the,  for 
1874-75.     33  pp.,  8vo.     Boston,  1876 

No.  23.     State  Lunatic  Hospital  at  Worcester,  Forty- 
third  Annual  Report  of  the  Trustees  of  the,  for  •• 
1874-75.       58     pp.,    8vo.      Boston,    1874-75.       2  J 
copies " 

No.  24.  State  Workhouse  at  Bridgewater,  Twenty-  I 
second  Annual  Report  of  the  Inspectors  of  the,  for  ( 
1874-75.     27  pp.,  8to.     Boston,  1876 J 

No.  25.     State  Primary  School  at  Monson,  Twenty-" 
second  Annual  Report  of  the  Inspectors  of  the,  for 
1874-75.     21  pp.,  8vo.    Boston,  1876 

No.  26.  State  Almshouse  at  Tewksbury,  Twenty- 
second  Annual  Report  of  the  Inspectors  of  the,  for 
1874-75.     32  pp.,  8vo.     Boston,  1876 

No.  27.  Perkin's  Institution  and  Massachusetts  Asylum  ' 
for  the  Blind,  Forty-fourth  Annual  Report  or  the 
Trustees  of  the,  for  1874-75.     55  pp.,  8to.     Boston, 
1876  

No.  28.  School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-minded  Youth, 
Twentv-eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
for  1874-75.     113  pp.,  8vo.    Boston,  1876 

No.  29.  Railroad  Commissioners,  ScTenth  Annual  1 
Report  of  the  Board  of,  for  1876.  466  pp.,  cloth,  V 
8vo.     Boston,  1876.     2  copies J 

No.  31.  Statistics  of  Labour,  Sixth  and  SoTenth  i 
Annual  Reports  of  the  Bureau  of,  for  1874-76  and  \ 
1875-76.     8vo.     Boston,  1876  J 

State  Board  of  Health,  First  and  Seventh  Annual  1 
Rejwrts  of  the,  for  1869  and  1875.     8to.     Boston....  J 

Census  of  Legal  Voters  for  1865  and  1875.  31  pp.,  1 
8vo.     Boston,  1876 J 

G  moral  Hospital,  Sixty -second  Annual  Report  of  the 
Trustees   of  the,   for  1875.      60  pp.,  plans,  8vo 
Boston,  1876.    2  copies 


} 
I 


;} 


By  whom  Presented. 


Dr.  Edward  Jairis, 
A.M.,  Dorchester, 
Massachusetts, 

U.S.A. 
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Donations. 


1 


Massachusetts,  Public  Documents  of,  1876 — CotUd. 

Board  of  Agriculture,  Twenty-third  Annual  Report  of 
Secretary  of  the,  for  1875.  605  pp.,  cloth,  plate,' 
Syo.     Boston,  1876 

General  Laws  and  Besolves  of  the  Le^slature  of 
Session  1876.     206  pp.,  8to.     Boston,  1873  

Citjf  of  Boston,  Massachusetts^  U.S.A.,  City  Documents — 
No.  85.     Board  of  Health,  Third  Annual  Report  of 

the,  for  1874-75.     127  pp.,  diagrams,  8vo.     Boston, 

1876 

PubUc   Health,  Digest  of   Statutes  and  Ordinances 

relating  to  the,  1873.    New  edition.     76  pp.,  8to. 

Boston,  1876    

No.  30.     Streets,  Annual  Report  of  the  Superihten- 

dent  of,  for  1875.     35  pp.,  8vo.     Boston,  1876 

No.  56.     Receipts  and  Expenditures,  Annual  Report 

of  the  Auditor  of  Accounts  (No.  64  of  the  series) 

for  1875-76.    402  pp.,  8vo.     Boston,  1876 

School  Committee,  Annual  Report  of  the,  for  1874. 

608  pp.,  cloth,  plates,  8vo.     Boston,  1876  

Boston  and  Albany  Railway  Company,  Eighth  Annual 

Report  of,  for  1874-75.  14  pp.,  8to.  SpringEeld,  1876 

Vermont,  U.S.A.,  Births,  Marriages,  and  Deaths  in  the] 
State  of.  Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth  Reports  for,  1871-72.  V 
Cloth,  8to.     Rutland J 

Washington,  D.C.,  Quarterly  Report  of  the  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics  (ti^e  and  industry)  to  81st 
December,  1875.     290  pp.,     8vo.    Washington,  1876 

Rhode  Island,  U.S.A.,  Census  of,  for  1875,  Preliminary 
Report  of.    4  pp.,  8vo.     Providence,  1875 

Taxation,  the  Exemption  of  Church  Property  from. 
88  pp.,  8vo.     Boston,  1876    


I 


;} 


American  Philosophical  Society  of  Philadelphia,  Pro 
ceedings  of  the.  Vol.  xv,  No.  96,  and  Vol.  xri,  No.  98 
Cuts,  8vo.     Philadelphia,  1876 

New  South  Wales :  Ways  and  Means.     The  Financial  ] 
Statement  of  the  Colonial  Treasurer,  with  Accounts,  V 
for  1875-77.     84  pp.,  thick  paper,  8to.     Sydney,  1877  J 

Surtees  Society.  Vol.  Ixr,  for  1875.  Yorksnire  Diaries  1 
and  Autobiographies  in  the  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  » 
Centuries.     500  pp.,  cloth,  8vo.     London,  1877 

England,  Quarterly  Return  of  Marriages,  Births,  and 
Deaths  registered  in.  No.  113.  74 pp.,  8vo.  London,  1877. 

Metropolitan  Asylum  District.     Report  of  the  Chairman 
of  the  Board  on  the  Proceedings  of  the  Managers.  > 
19  pp.,  map,  folio.     London,  1877 J 

The    Analyst.     An    American  Journal   of  Pure    and] 
Applied  Mathematics.    Vol.  iv.  No.  3.    96  pp.,  figures,  V 
8vo.     Iowa,  U.S.A.,  1877  J 

Victoria,  Statistical  Register  of,  1 875.  Title  page,  index 
&o.,  folio.     Melbourne,  1876.    6  copies  


■{ 


;By  whom  Presented. 


Dr.  Edward  Jarris, 
A.M.,  Dorchester, 
Massachusetts, 
U.S.A. 
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The  Society 

Agent -General    for 
New  South  Wales 

The  Society 

Registrar-General  of 
England 

Dr.  Brewer 

The   Editor,  J.   E. 

Hendrikfl,       Esq., 

A.M. 
Chief  Secretary, 

Census  Office,  Mel- 

bourne 


Additions  to  the  Library. 
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Inatitu- 1 
ip.,  cloth,  V 


Tictoria.  StatislicB  of  Friendlj  Soeiotw*  for  187S., 
73  pp..  folio.     McltKiunie,  1S76.    6  copjea 

Onnrille  (J.  Morlimcr).  The  Csre  and  Cure  of  tbe 
InUDe.      In  2  rob.     Cloth,  8to.     London,  1877    

BrioCol  Incorporated  Chamber  nf  Commeroo  and' 
Shipping,  Report  of  the  Counal  of  the,  April,  1877. 
86  pp.,  8yo.     Bristol,  1877 

Smtland,  Quarterlj  Return  of  the  Births,  Deathi,  and' 
Marriages  registered  in,  quarter  ending  Slst  March, 
1877.  No.  89.  52  pp.,  8to.   Edinburgh,  1877.   2cof' 

Civil  Engineers,  Minutes  of  Proceedings  of  the  Inati 
tion  of.  Vol.  xlriii,  1876-77  i  part  2.  S89  pp.,  ' 
plates,  Ac.     8™.     Ixindon,  1877  

AMdemj  of  Katural  Sciences  of  Fhiladelphia,  U.S.A., 
Proceedings  of  (he.  ParU  1  to  S,  1876.  Plates,  8to. 
Philadelphia,  1876 

Uniled  States  NutbI  Observatorj,  Aslronomical  and' 
Meteorological  Obserrations  made  during  1674  at  the. 
Cloth,  plates,  ho.,  4lQ.     Washington,  1877 

Institute  of  AeCuarics,  Journal  of  the.  No.  106,  January, 
1877.   \o\.  II,  part  2.    8io.    London,  1877 

Hall  (G.  Ilcpple).  The  Ficturesque  Tourist.  196  pp., ' 
cloth,  plntw,  4p.,  12nio,     London,  1877 

Bagehot  (Walter) .  On  the  Depreciation  of  Silver. ' 
136  pp.,  cloth,  8to.     London,  1877 

Agricultural  Society,  Rojal,  of  England,  Journal  of  Uie. ' 
Vol.  liii,  Part  1,  Mo.  25.  294  pp.,  stiff  paper, 
plates,  &o.,  Hvo,     London,  1877 

Engliali  Convict  Prisons,  some  needed  Beforms,  1877-7S. ' 
ao  pp.,  8to.     London,  1877 

Tasmania,  Papers  and  Proceeding!  aad  Report  of  the' 
Hotb!  Society  of,  for  1876.  186  ppT  ttiff  paper, 
plales,  &c.,  8vo.     Tasmania,  1S76 

United  States,  Hcport  of  the  International  Conference' 
on  Education  at  Pliiladelphia,  Julj,  1876.  92  pp., 
8to.     Washington,  1877     , 

United  Stales.  Kvport  of  the  CommiHionar  of  Educa- 
tion for  1875.    1016  pp.,  cloth,  8to.    WaBMnKtoQ,I876 

Michigan,  U.S.A.,  Fourth  Annual  Beport  of  the  Secretarj ' 
of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  1876-76.  192  pp.,  cloth, 
plate,  imperial  8to.     Lansing,  1876 

Harrej  (Janie»).  Paper  Money.  247  pp,  doth,  plate, 
8o.     London,  1877 


Chief  SecretMy. 

Census  Office,  Mel- 

boome 
The  Author 

L.  Bniton,  Beq. 


The  InstitntJoit 


in  Obserratotj 
Tbe  Institute 
The  Author 
Henry  S.  Elng  and 


Bankara'  Magaiine  (London). 


i,  Nos.  S97  tc 


The  Secretary  of  the 
Bute  Board  of 
Health 

The  AathoT 

The  Editor 


The  Institute 


.   ICmtili  del  CoatiJ 
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Donations. 


Italy.    Bolletino  bimestrale  del  Bisparmio.     Anno   1,  ' 
No.  6;  Anno  2,  No.  1 

Italj.     Bolletino  delle  situazione  Mensili  dei  Conti  degli 

istituti  d'Emissione.     Anno  8,  No.  1  to  4    

Medical    and     Chirurgical     Society,     Proceedings     of. ' 

Vol.  yiii,  Part  44,  No.  3 

Queensland,  Supplement  to   the   Gh>Yemment   Giizette. 

Vol.  XX,  Nos.  20  and  36 

JRSvue  Bihliographlque  UniverselU — 

Partie  Litt^raire.     Vol.  xix,  Nos.  1  to  6  

„      Technique.     Vol.  xxi,  Nos.  2  to  $ 

Social  Science,  Sessional  Proceedings.     Vol.  x,  Nos.  1  to  IJ 
Surreyors,  Institution  of,  Transactions.     Vol.  ix.  Parts  3 

to  12 

Soci^t^  de  Statistique  de  Paris,  Journal  de  la.    Vol.  xriii, 

Noe.  1  to  5    

Trade  and  Navigation,  Monthly  Returns  of.     Current' 

numbers    

The  Western  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  U.S.A     A  journal  of 

literature,    education,    and    art.      Vol.  iii.     Current 

numbers    

Boletin  de  la  Sociedad  G^ografica  de  Madrid.     Vol.  i, 

No.  5 

Arts,  Journal  of  the  Society  of.     Current  numbers  

Italy.      Bolletino   settimanale  dei   Prozzi  di  alcuni  dei  J 
principal!  Prodotti  agrari.     Nos.  1  to  13.     1877    

Italy.  Meteorologialtaliana.  Bolletino  decadico.  Anno  13, 
Nos.  8  to  11,  1877   

Italy.  Meteorologialtaliana.  Bolletino  Mensili.  Anno  12, 
November  and  December,  1876 

Insurance  Record.     Current  numbers 

Ireland.  Weekly  Returns  of  Births,  Deaths,  and 
Marriages  for  eight  large  Towns.     Current  numbers....  / 

Scotland.  Weekly  and  Monthly  Returns  of  Births, 
Deaths,  and  Marriages  for  eight  large  Towns.  Current 
numbers    

Annual  Local  Taxation  Returns,  1875-76.  (215.)  276  pp., 
folio.     London,  1877 

Nature.     Current  numbers 


By  whom  Presented. 


Ministero  di  Agri- 
cultura,  Industria 
c  Comi^erciQ 


M 


The  Society 

Registrar  -  Q-enenJ, 
Queensland 

The  Editor 

The  Associatioii 
The  Institution 

La  Soci^t^ 

Board  of  Trade 


The  Editor 


La  Socied^ 

The  Society 
Ministero   di    Agri- 

coltura,   IndustnA 

e  Commercio 


ft 

The  Editor 
Registrar  -  GenenA. 
for  Ireland 

Registrar  •  Gex^enl 
for  Scotland 

F.  Purdy,  Esq. 
The  Editor 


Purchased, 

Kolb  (G-.  H.).    Handbuch  der  Vergleichenden  Statbtik.-    886  pp.,  8tq. 

Leipsig,  1875. 
Bevolkering  du  Erde.    IV,  No.  49.    Behm  and  Wagner. 
Wade*8  British  History.     Royal  8yo.     Third  Edition.     1844. 
Herbert  Spencer's  Study  of  Sociology. 

Annales  de  Demographic  Internationale.  Recueil  Trimestriel.  J[mp.  8ro. 
Martin  (F.).     The  Statesman's  Year  Book.     1877. 
Annales  d' Hygiene  Publique.     Nos.  97  to  99 
Journal  des  Economistes.    Nos.  132  to  137. 


JOURNAL  OF  THE  STATISTICAL  SOCIETY. 

COST  OP  A  COMPLETE  SET  (if  not  out  or  peutt). 
1838-76. 


Vol.    I.     (1B3B.)     aNnmhenil  1#.  6d. 

Vol.11.    (1839.)     3Nambent.iU.M.nd3FtH»*t2i.6d.. 

VoU.  Ill— XI.     {1840-<8,)    9  rott.  at  10» _ , 

Vol.  XII.     (1S49.)     Incloding  a  double  number _ 

Vol*.  XIII— XIX.    (18S0.S6.)     7  Toli.it  in* „ 

Vol.  XX.     (1857.)     

Vol.  XXI.    (1858.)    _ 

Vol.  XXII.     (1859.)... 


Vol.  XXm.     (I860.)   _ — 

Volg.  XXIV— XXV.    (1861-62.)    2  voli.  1  U§. 

Vol..  XXVI— XXVII.    (1863-64.)     2  ToU.  m4f.„ 

Vol.  XXVIII.     (1865.)     

Vol.  XXIX.     (1866.)    _ „ „ 

Vol.  XXX.      (1887.). ™ _ 

Vol.  XXXI.     (1868.)     __ 

Vol.  XXXII.     (IB69.) „ - ™ _ 

Vol.  XXXIU.     (1B70.)    ^ 

Vol.  XXXIV.     (1871.)    - 

Vol.  XXXV.     (1872.)  ~ - ~, 

Vol,  XXXVl.     (1873.) _, 

Vol.  XXXVII.     (1874.)   „ 

Vol.  XXXVIII.     (IB7a.) , 

Vol.  XXXIX.     (1876.)... 


General  Analytical  IndezeB;— 

To  the  First  Fifteen  Volumes  (1838-62)  . 

„      Ten  VolniueB  (1853-62)   

„  0863-72)   


Oitcount  40  pet  ccnL  {aUowtd  /»  Mtmbtrt  m^)  . 


Seta,  or  eingle  copies  of  any  number,  of  the  Jowmal  (not  ont  of 

Srint),  can  be  obtuned  of  the  publishers,  E.  Stanford,  55,  Charinf; 
roBS,  London,  S.W. 
Members  only,  can  obtain  sets  or  single  copiee  of  any  number  at 
the  Journal,  at  the  Society's  Rooms,  Somerset  House  Terrace,  Strand, 
London,  W.G.  (King's  College  Entrance). 

By  a  resolatiou  of  the  Oonncil,  dated  12th  May,  1854,  the  price 
of  back  nnmbera  of  the  iTbumoi  of  the  Society,  charged  to  Memben, 
was  raised  from  one-half  to  three-fifths  of  the  publishing  price. 

Ngn. — One  or  two  Dtunbm  tt  the  Jimntal  m  noir  oat  of  print. 


Vol.  XL.] 


[Fart  m. 


JOUSNAL  OF  THE  STATISTICAL  SOCIETY, 


SEPTEMBER,  1877. 


Bepobt  of  the  Council  for  the  Financial  Yeab  ended  Slst  Deceniber^ 
1876,  and  for  the  Sessional  Year  ended  26th  Jtme^  1877, 
presented  at  the  Foett-Thibd  Anniveesabt  Meeting  of  the 
Statistical  Society,  held  at  the  Society's  Booms,  Somerset  House 
Terrace  {King's  College  Entrance),  Strand,  W,C.,  London,  on  the 
26th  of  June,  1877,  with  the  Proceedings  of  that  Meeting, 


Erratum  in  Part  II,  Vol.  XL. 


At  p.  195,  Ist  line,  for  Arnold,  read.  Arnott. 


fnll J  maintams  the  position  it  has  obtained  as  regpeotB  the  number 
of  its  members,  and  its  power  to  fulfil  the  objects  for  which  it  was 
established. 

In  the  past  year  the  changes  in  the  personnel  of  the  Society 
show  a  small  increase  on  balance.  The  result  compares  as  follows 
with  the  average  of  the  previous  ten  years :  — 


Pariicnlan. 

1876. 

Arerage 

dnring  the  Lut 

Ten  Yean. 

Number  of  Fellows  on  Slst  December  

6ii 
90 
46 

50 

454 

Life  Members  included  in  the  above  

69 

Number  lost  by  death,  withdrawal  or  default   

New  Fellows  elected 

24 
48 

The  Society  is  thus  rather  more  than  able  to  recruit  its  numbers 
annually,  and  since  the  close  of  the  calendar  year  a  much  more 
favourable  account  could  have  been  presented,  about  eighty  new 
members  having  been  elected  since  the  1st  January  last. 


VOL.    XL.      PART   III. 


Report  of  the  Oounca.Seitum  1876-7?.  [Sept. 


The  financial  conditton  of   tLe    Societj   treated    i 
shows  a  highly  satisfactory  result. 


lulance  at  beginning  of  ;eu  .. 
teteipts  from  all  source* 


)  of  the  Society  have  thns  increased  daring  the 

year,  and  the  improvement  has  continned  np  to  the  prenent  time. 
The  Society  may  be  considered  to  have  almost  entirely  got  over  the 
temporary  drain  npon  its  funds  cansed  by  the  removal  to  the 
present  premises. 

The  inangural  address  of  the  president  was  given  on  the  re- 
assembling of  the  Society  in  November,  and  the  papers  read  and 
the  members  elected  at  each  of  the  monthly  meetings  are  recorded 
below : — 

Sebsion  1876-77. 


First  Ordinary  Meeting,  Tuesday,  2lst  November,  1876. 
The  President,  Jahes  Hbtwood,  ^sq.,  F.B.S.,  in  the  Ch&ir. 
The  followiug  were  elected  Fellows : — 


Sir  Henry  Peck,  But..  M.P, 
TliomaB  jKques  Martin,  A.I.A. 
GwrgK  U.  Erin*,  H.D. 
T.  K;flcn  Freeman. 
Wllliain  John  Aitchiran. 
Sir  Jiseph  N.  HcEenna,  M.P. 


Edwin  James  Peanan. 

George  E.  AbelL 

William  Thnnie. 

Bobert  Allan  McLean. 

Sir  Tfaomu  Douglw  For^tfa,  C3., 

K.C.8.I. 
Sydney  Smith. 

TboniM  Williuni  AldwindU. 
Horace  Qeorge  Bowen. 

('r)  The  President  read  his  "  Inangnral  Address,"  and  preeented 
t)ie  Howard  Medal  (with  10^),  awarded  by  the  Gonncil,  to 

Dr..  J.  C.  Steele,  Medical  8nperintendent  of  Gny'a  Hospital, 

for  his  Essay  on  "The  Mortality  of  Hospitals  (General  and  Special) 
"  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  Times  Past  and  Present" 

(t)  Dr.  Monat,  F.R.C.S.,  read  a  report  on  "  The  Ninth  Intar- 
"  national  Statistical  Congreaa  held  at  Bod^Pestb  in  September, 

"  1876." 
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Second  Ordinary  Meeting,  Tuesday ,  \^th  December,  1876. 
The  President,  James  Hsiywood,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  in  the  Chair. 
The  following  were  elected  Fellows : — 


William  Ansell  Day. 

Henry  Harcourt  Hyde  Clarke. 


Thomas  Smith,  M.D. 
William  Orange,  M.D. 


Major  Thomas  Freeman  Dowden,  R.B. 

(a)  Professor  Leone  Levi  read  a  Paper  on  "  The  Statistical 
*'  Resnlts  of  the  Treaties  of  Commerce,  and  their  Relation  to  the 
"  Balance  of  Trade/' 

(6)  Mr.  Stephen  Bourne  read  a  Paper  on  "  The  Growing  Pre- 
**  ponderance  of  Imports  over  Exports  in  the  Trade  of  this 
**  Country." 

Third  Ordinary  Meeti^ig,  Tuesday,  \Qih  January,  1877. 

The  President,  James  Hkywood,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  were  elected  Fellows : — 

Samnel  Newington,  M.A.,  M.R.C.P.    |      Thomas  Groom  Corley. 

**  Mr.  F.  G.  P.  Neison  read  a  Paper  on  "  Some  Statistics  of  the 
"  Affiliated    Orders    of    Fnendly   Societies "    (Odd    Fellows   and 
Foresters). 

Extra  Ordinary  Meeting,  Tuesday,  ZOth  Ja/riuary,  1877. 

The  President,  James  Hey  wood,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Archibald  Hamilton  read  a  Paper  on  "The  Recent 
"  Economic  Progress  of  New  Zealand." 

Fourth  Ordinary  Meeting,  Tuesday,  20th  February,  1877. 
The  President,  James  Heywood,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  in  the  Chair. 
The  following  were  elected  Fellows : — 


Richard  Metcalfe. 
Charles  Wallington. 
Henry  Matthews  Phillips. 
Frederick  Richard  Harold. 
George  Chandler. 
Julias  Althaus,  M.D. 
Thomas  Rawlins. 
James  William  Kealy. 
Henry  Dever. 
William  Welch  Deloitte. 
Arthur  Good. 
Theodore  Brooke  Jones. 
Samuel  Dyer  Nix. 
Howard  S.  Smith. 
Robert  Ferguson  Miller. 


William  A.  Stone. 

Edward  Moore. 

Richard  Henry  Holmes. 

Henry  M.  Paul. 

Charles  John  Schneidau. 

Arthur  Bayfield. 

Robert  Crothers,  M.D. 

Philip  Capell  Hanbnry. 

Reginald  Prance. 

Robert  Gordon  Mullen. 

John  Lewis. 

Frederick  Robertson  Goddard« 

Benjamin  Francis  Cobb. 

Charles  Schiff. 

John  Ferrier. 

Z2 
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Mr.  Cornelius  Walford  read  a  Paper  on  "Fires  aod  Fire 
"  InsuniDce  considered  nnder  their  Historical,  Financial,  Statistical, 
"  and  National  Aspects." 

Fifth  Ordinary  Meeting,  Tuesday,  20(i  March,  1877. 
The  President,  JAHE3  Hetwood,  Esq.,  F.B.S.,  in  the  Chiur. 
Tho  following  were  elected  Fellows : — 


Samnel  V«ey  Tiddj. 
W.  H.  Salnsbary  Gilbert. 
Hany  George  Bolam. 
Tliomu  Fenwick  Hedley. 
Isaac  Uolilen. 
Charle*  Fink. 
Cecil  N.  Lane. 
Kdnranl  Harold  Carter. 


Linnel  Loaii  Cohn>. 

Tfae  Bnron  Henry  do  Wonni. 

Tliomaa  John  Woodrow. 

William  J.  Bendel. 

Jonah  Martin,  F.I.A. 

A.  E.  Baleman. 

John  OibMHi  Yonll. 

lUchlrd  Orniond. 


The  undermentioned  were  elected  Honorary  Members: — 

Sif^oT  Cemre  Correnti.  of  IM7.  President  of  the  Oeograpliieal  Society  rf 
Italj;  Membre  d«  la  Chambre  del  D^put^;  Ueml^  de  la  Codp^ 
d'Etat. 

His  Excellency  Ahnid  Yefyk  Flwba,  of  Turkey,  hai  held  many  of  the 
high  Offices  of  the  St&t«,  and  is  chief  pereon  of  the  few  that  hiive  been 
engHged  on  daties  of  a  statistical  natdi«  in  Tnile;;  honorary  member 
uf  the  Statistical  Society  of  Paris. 

M.  Mui  Wirth,  of  AnstrU,  formerly  Chief  of  the  Statistical  BaresD  at 
Switzerland.     One  of  the  Editors  of  the  Viennii  "  Freie  FresH^." 

Dr.  O.  Mayr,  of   Bavaria,  Director  of  the  Royal   Bnrean  of  f 


Henry  Jnrdan,  Esq.,  of  Queensland.  Bt^strar-Qeneral. 
Edward  Youitg,   Esq.,  of  the  United   States  of  America,  Chief  of  the 
Barcsa  of  StaUilie*  at  Washiagton. 

Captain  F.  G.  Craigie  read  a  Paper  on  "  The  Cost  of  F.ng1iBh 
"  Local  Government." 

Sixth  Ordinary  Meeting,  Tuesday,  \7ih  April,  1877. 

Tlie  President,  James  Hetwood,  Esq.,  F.E.S.,  in  the  Chiur. 

The  following  were  elected  Fellows: — 

John  Cahoum  Simonds.  I      The  Ber.  Emeat  H.  Fothergill,  BU. 

George  Wright  •         Joecph  Allen. 

Thomas  HiukinsoD.  |      Einanael  Bontcber. 

Q.  J.  Shaw-Lefevre,  H.P. 

Mr.  Frederick  Martin's  Paper  on  "Births,  Deaths,  and 
"  Marriagoa,  and  the  ComparatiTe  Progress  of  Population  in  some 
"  of  the  Principal  Conntries  of  £nrope,"  iras  read  hj  Mr.  Walford. 
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Seventh  Ordinary  Meeting,  Tuesday^  16th  May,  1877. 
The  President,  James  Hetwood,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  in  the  Chair. 
The  following  were  elected  Fellows : — 


Daniel  Leggatt,  LL.D. 

John  Blnndell  Maple. 

R.  Denny  Urlin  (Barrister-at-Law). 

John  Smith  (Accountant). 

William  S.  Ogle  (Aoooantant). 

Herbert  S.  Skeats. 

Edward  Stanford  (Publisher). 

Robert  Porter. 

William  Mort. 


Frederick  Fearon. 
Crochley  Clapham,  L.R.C.P. 
William  Percy  Payne. 
William  Henry  Michael. 
Richard  Pi*ioe  Williams. 
Henry  Clarke,  L.R.C.P. 
Edwin  WiUiam  Barton,  L.R.C.P. 
George  Henry  Tatham  (Surveyor). 
John  E.  Taylor. 


Mr.  E.  W.  Brabrook  read  a  Paper  on  "  International  Statistics 
*  of  Savings  Banks.*' 

Eighth  Ordinary  Me-etlag,  Tiissday,  19th  June,  1877. 
The  President,  James  Heywood,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  in  the  Chair. 
The  following  were  elected  Fellows : — 


Frank  O.  Karuth. 

Henry  Downs. 

Henry  Edward  Waddy.  L.R.C.P. 


Hubert  Airy,  M.D. 

Richard  Fawcett  Battye,  M.R.C.P. 

George  Houlton  Bishop,  M.R.C.S. 


Evan  Marlett  Boddy,  L.R.C.P. 

Mr.  E.  Ot,  Ravens tein  read  a  Paper  on  "  The  Populations  of 
''Russia  and  Turkey;'*  after  which  diagrams  ''illustrating  the 
"accounts  of  the  Banks  of  England,  France,  Germany,  Austria, 
"Belgium,  Holland,  and  Russia,*'  were  submitted,  with  remarks 
thereon,  by  Mr.  E.  Seyd. 

The  Society  was  duly  represented  by  delegates  at  the  meetings 
of  the  British  Association,  at  Glasgow ;  the  Social  Science  Associa- 
tion, at  Liverpool ;  and  the  Ninth  International  Statistical  Con- 
gress, at  Buda-Pesth ;  in  the  proceedings  of  all  of  which  they  took 
part. 

A  preliminary  report  on  the  proceedings  of  the  Congress  was 
read  by  Dr.  Mouat,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  above  statement,  at  the 
Society's  meeting,  in  November,  and  this  report  he  has  promised  to 
supplement  by  a  special  paper  at  an  early  meeting  of  next  session, 
giving  a  resume  of  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Congress,  and 
discussing  the  business  arrangements  of  such  congresses,  and  the 
means  of  amending  them,  so  as  to  make  them  more  useful  to  the 
spread  of  statistical  knowledge. 

The  report  of  the  resolutions  adopted  at  the  Congress,  and  the 
more  important  statistical  works  presented  to  it,  have  been  placed 
in  the  library  of  the  Society. 
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The  Howard  Medal  for  1876  was  awarded  to  Dr.  J.  C.  Steele, 
Medical  Superintendent  of  Quy*8  Hospital,  for  his  essay,  **  On  the 
''Mortality  of  Hospitals  (general  and  special)  in  the  United 
"  Kinordom  in  times  past  and  present.*' 

Dr.  Steele  has  been  good  enough  to  prepare  an  abstract  of  his 
essay,  which  will  appear  in  the  forthcoming  (June)  number  of  the 
Society's  Journal, 

The  subject  of  the  Essay  for  the  present  year  is — 

*^  On  the  Condition  and  Management,  Past  and  Present,  of  the 
"  Workhouses  and  similar  Pauper  Institutions  in  England 
'*  and  Wales,  and  their  Effect  on  the  Health,  Intelligence, 
'*  and  Morals  of  the  Inmates." 


The  subject  of  the  Essay  for  the  Howard  Medal  of  1878  i 

''The  effects  of  Health  and  Disease  on  Military  and  Naval 
"  Operations." 

It  has  b(?en  decided  by  the  Council  to  grant  a  sum  of  2oZ.  to  the 
writer  who  gains  the  Medal. 

Tlie  following  list  of  Fellows  proposed  as  Officers  and  Council 
of  the  Society  for  the  Session  1877-78,  is  submitted  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  meeting  : — 
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Council  and  Officers  for  1877-78. 

PRESIDENT. 
•GEORGE  J.  SHAW-LEFEVRE,  ESQ.,  M.P. 

COUNCIL. 


•Edward  William  Brabrook,  F.S.A. 

The  Bight  Hon.  Lord  Borthwick. 

Stephen  Bourne. 

Hammond  Chubb,  B.A. 

Hyde  Clarke,  D.C.L. 

John  Cleghom,  M.A.I. 

^Juland  Danvers. 

Bight  Hon.  Earl  Fortescue. 

Francis  Galton,  F.B.S. 

Bobert  Gifien. 

Archibald  Hamilton,  J.P. 

James  Thomas  Hammick. 

Frederick  Hendriks. 

Henry  Jeula,  F.R.G.S. 

•Prof.W.S.JeTon8,M  A.,LL.D.,F.ll.S. 


Francis  Jourdan. 

H.  Reader  Lack. 

Professor  Leone  Lexi,  LL.D. 

William  Golden  Lumley,  Q.C.,  LL.M. 

Richard  Biddulph  Martin,  M.A. 

Frederic  John  Mouat,  M.D. 

Robert  Hogarth  Patterson. 

Frederick  Purdy. 

Ernest  George  Rarenstein,  F.R.G.S. 

Sir  R.  W.  Ruwson,  C.B.,  K.C.M.G. 

Ernest  Seyd. 

Thomas  Sopwith,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 

William  Tayler,  D.L.,  F.S.A. 

•Cornelius  Walford,  F.S.A 

•ITiomas  Abercrombie  Wclton. 


Those  marked  •  are  new  Members  of  Council. 


TREASURER. 
Richard  Biddulph  Martin,  M.A. 

SECRETARIES. 

Hammond  Chubb,  BA.       |      Robert  Giffen. 
Professor  William  Stanley  Jctous,  MA.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 

FOREIGN   SECRETARY. 
Frederic  J.  Mouat,  M.D. 

The  abstract  of  receipts  and  expenditure^  and  the  balance  sheet 
of  assets  and  liabilities  to  the  31st  of  December,  1876,  are  subjoined, 
together  with  the  Auditors'  report  for  the  same  year. 
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(I.) — Abstract  of  Receipts  and  Patubkts,  Year  ended  ZUt  Dbcembkb,  1876. 

PAYMENTS. 


BEOEIFTB. 


il 


Balance  in  Bank, 
81st  December. 
1875    

Balance    of     Petty  > 
Cash    > 

Balance  of  Adver 


£     i,   d. 


tisement  Cash 


■::} 


£74    ~    9 

8    9  10} 
11  11    1 


Dividends  on  Stock  (viz.,  on 
1,271^  4*.  8rf.  New  3  per  Cent 
Bank  of  England) , 


;} 


94    1    8| 


87  14    9 


Subscriptions : — 

42  Arrears   £88    4    - 

460  for  1876  945    -    - 

10  in  Advance 21    -    - 

1,054    4    - 

Compositions  (8)   168    -    - 

Journal  and  Alma- 
nac Sales    

Journal  by  Adver- 
tisements    


I  £159    2    - 
I       19-8 


178    2    8 


£1,582    8    1} 


Bent    96   -  - 

Salaries,  Wages,  and  Pension 802  10  - 

Journal,  Printing £500  19    - 

Shorthand  '\ 
Reporter.. 


»» 


»» 


iterary'^ 
Services  [ 


18  18    - 


4  12    - 


624    9  - 

Advertising 76    8  8 

Ordinary  Meeting  Expenses 16  17  7 

Library  » 76    7  10 

Stationery  and  Sundry  Printing  ...  67    2  8 

Postage,  &c 68  11  S 

Fire  and  Lights   16  15  8 

Incidental  Expenses   70    4  6 

Furniture  and  Repairs   18  12  1 

Howard  Medal 1  10  - 

Statistical  Dinner  Club  8    -  » 

Special  Gift  with  Howard  Medal ) 
(Mr.  Heywood's  Gift) ) 


20 


Balance  at  Messrs. '^ 

Drummond's,  less  c  im  qa  1 1     a 

drafts    not    pre-  \  ^^^  ^^    * 

sented j 

Balance    of    Petty)  ^.i 

Cash   ..(         -    -    6* 

Balance  of  Adver- i         5    7    6 

tisement  Cash  ...  ( 


£1^0    8  10 


191  19    8 


£1,532    8    1 


(IL) — Balance  Sheet  of  Assets  and  Liabilities  on  Z\»t  December,  1876. 


LIABILITIES. 

£    8.    d.     £    8,    d. 

Accounts  for — 

December     number)    .gi   15    9 


of  Journal ) 

Annual  Index  to  ditto 

Stationery    and 
Printing 

Miscellaneous    24    8    - 


1 


6    5- 
25  15    8 


187    4    - 


Balance  in  favour  of  the  Society...  8,277    4    4^ 

£3,464    8    4^ 


ASSETS. 

£     9. 
Cash  Balances    191  19 

Stock : — 
New   8   per   Cent.    Consols)     *  o/v^    •• 
(L27U  4<.  8<i:),  cost ]    *'^"'    ^ 

Property  (Estimated  Value): — 

Books  in  Library £1,000 

Journals  in  Stock 500 

Furniture  and  Fixtures         500 


d. 
ft 


Arrears  of  Subscriptions  reco-) 
verable  (say)  j 


2,000    .    . 
65    3    - 

£8,464    8    4j 


(III.)— Building  Fund  (Established  by  Council,  lOth  July,  1873). 


LIABILITIES. 

Donation  (1873)  from  Sir  Francis ") 
Goldsmid   ) 

Ditto  from  Sir  Charles  Dilke    ... 

Interest,  per  London  and  West- 
minster Bank    


} 


£ 

«.  d 

100 

-    - 

20 

-    - 

6 

8    - 

£126 

8    - 

ASSETS. 


Metropolitan  81  per  Cent  Con-) 
solidated  Stock  (128/.  U.  lid)  V 

cost J 


£     «.  d 
126    8    - 

jU25    8    . 
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''Auditors'  Report,  1876. 

"  Statistical  Society, 

"  Eiira's  College  Evtravcs, 

"  Strand,  W.C,  Londok, 

"  9th  April,  1877. 

The  Auditors  appointed  to  examine  the  Acoounts  of  the  Society,  herewith 


•*  Repobt  : — 

"  That  they  have  carei\illy  compared  the  Entries  in  the  Books  with  the  several 
Vouchers  for  the  same,  from  the  Ist  January  to  the  81st  December,  1876,  and 
find  them  correct,  showing  the  Receipt*  (including  a  Balance  of  94/.  i«.  %\d, 
fVom  1875)  to  have  been  1,532/.  3«.  i\d.,  and  the  PaymewU  1,340/.  3».  lod,, 
leaving  a  Balance  in  favour  of  the  Society  of  191/.  i9».  %\d. 

"  They  have  also  had  laid  before  them  an  estimate  of  the  Assets  and 
Liabilities  of  the  Society,  the  former  amounting  to  3,464/.  8».  4i</.,  and 
the  latter  to  187/.  4^.  -d., — ^leaving  a  Balance  in  fiivour  of  the  Society 
of  3,177^.  4«-  4i<^- 

"  Hiey  further  find  that  at  the  end  of  the  year  1875  the  number  of  Fellows 
on  the  list  was  607,  which  number  was  diminished  in  the  course  of  the  year  to 
tiie  extent  of  46  by  Deaths,  Besignatious,  and  Defaulters,  and  that  48  new 
Members  were  elected  and  two  Fellows  were  restored  to  the  list,  leaving  on  the 
list,  on  31st  December,  1876,  611  Fellows  of  the  Society. 

**  The  Balance  standing  to  the  credit  of  the  Building  Fond,  at  the  end  of 
the  year  1876^  was  125/.  8«.  -d. 


(Signed)       "  William  Tatleb,         I 

**  CoiiNELius  Walvobd,    V  AudUors." 
"  J.  B.  BBOWir,  J 
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The  President  moved  :  "  That  the  Report  of  the  Conncil,  the 
Abstract  of  Receipts  and  Payments,  the  Balance  Sheet  of  Assets 
and  Liabilities,  and  the  Auditors'  Report  for  1876,  be  adopted, 
entered  on  the  minutes,  and  printed  in  the  Journal.**  He  said  the 
report  gave  a  satisfactory  account  of  the  state  of  the  Society.  The 
numbers  were  gradually  increasing,  and  those  who  had  attended 
the  meetings  must  have  been  gratified  with  the  papers  that  had 
been  read,  and  the  able  discussions  which  had  followed  them.  A 
permanent  number  of  about  700  members  characterises  the  Society 
at  the  present  time. 

Dr.  Farr  seconded  the  motion.  In  doing  so  he  said  he  wished 
to  refer  to  a  matter  in  which  some  of  the  members  of  the  Society 
were  particularly  concerned.  The  British  Association  would 
meet  at  Plymouth  on  15th  August,  Earl  Fortescue  being  the 
President  of  Section  F,  Economic  Science  and  Statistics;  and 
Lord  Morley  and  Sir  Thomas  Dyke  Acland,  Vice-Presidents.  It 
was  very  desirable  that  the  members  of  the  Statistical  Society 
should  put  in  a  strong  appearance  at  Plymouth.  The  Society  had 
been  associated  with  the  British  Association  fK)m  the  very  first. 
He  had  in  his  hand  a  paper  in  which  Mr.  Babbage  gave  an  interest- 
ing account  of  the  origin  of  the  Statistical  Society  and  of  Section  F 
of  the  British  Association.  M.  Quetelet  came  over  to  Cambridge 
with  some  valuable  statistical  papers,  and  was  told  that  there  was 
no  section  in  which  they  could  be  read.  A  committee  was  there  and 
then  constituted,  of  which  Mr.  Babbage  was  chairman.  That  com- 
mittee ailjourned  to  London,  and  from  that  beginning  the  Statistical 
Society  had  its  origin.  Thus  the  British  Association  gave  rise  to 
the  Statistical  Society.  The  question  had  now  been  raised  whether 
it  was  desirable  that  the  connection,  through  Section  F,  between 
the  Society  and  the  Association  should  be  maintained.  At  a 
meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  British  Association  a  committee  was 
appointed  "  to  consider  and  report  on  the  possibiUty  of  excluding 
unscientific  or  otherwise  unsuitable  papers  and  discussions  from  the 
sectional  proceedings  of  the  Association."  The  committee  con- 
sisted of  Mr.  Francis  Galton,  Mr.  Slater,  and  other  gentlemen,  who 
did  not  know  much  about  the  early  proceedings  of  the  Statistical 
section,  and  they  reported,  **  That  papers  which  have  been  reported 
on  unfavourably  by  the  organising  committees  shall  not  be  brought 
before  the  sectional  committees.  The  president  shall  call  on  one  of 
the  secretaries  to  read  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  of  the 
committee,  and  secondly  no  paper  shall  be  read  until  it  has  been 
formally  passed  by  the  committ^  of  the  section,  and  entered  on  the 
minutes  accordingly."  Every  one  present  here  would  agree  that 
the  statistical  papers  submitted  to  the  British  Association  should  be 
carefully  scrutinised,  but  the  report  went  on  to  say,  "  That  having 
regard  to  the  subjects  of  many  papers  read  in  the  Section  of 
Economic  Science  and  Statistics,  and  the  nature  of  the  discussions 
thereon,  the  growth  of  the  purely  scientific  branches  of  the 
Association,  and  to  the  fact  that  a  society  has  been  specially  formed 
for  the  discussion  of  social  and  economical  questions,  the  Council 
be  requested  seriously  to  consider  whether  the  time  has  not  now 
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arrived  when  the  section  might  cease  to  form  a  part  of  the  British 
Association.**  What  he  wished  to  consult  the  Society  upon  was 
the  propriety  of  considering  that  question.  The  Council  of  the 
British  Association  passed  the  two  first  resolutions,  to  which  neither 
I  nor  you  probably  would  object,  and  then  added  another,  "  That 
the  committee  be  requested  to  report  more  fully  to  the  Council  on 
the  subject  of  the  suggestion  contained  in  the  concluding  paragraph 
of  the  report.'*  He  (Dr.  Farr)  was  present  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Council,  and  he  stated  that  he  was  not  prepared  to  discuss  the 
subject  then,  but  wished  to  consult  the  Statistical  Society,  which 
had  always  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  section.  What  he  proposed 
to  do  was  to  write  an  official  letter  to  the  secretaries,  and  submit 
this  question  to  their  Council : — Whether  they  thought  it  desirable 
that  the  friendly  though  unofficial  connection  that  had  existed  so 
long  between  the  Society  and  the  British  Association  should  be 
maintained  or  not.  The  Society  did  not  want  the  patronage  of  even 
the  British  Association,  but  the  science  which  they  cultivated  was 
one  of  the  most  important  that  men  could  pursue.  If  animals,  fish, 
insects,  and  inorganic  matter  were  of  great  interest  in  a  scientific 
point  of  view,  surely  the  phenomena  of  society,  population,  life,  and 
property  were  of  still  greater  importance.  His  own  feeling  was 
that  it  would  be  undesirable  to  break  off  the  connection  which  had 
80  long  existed.  The  object  of  the  British  Association  was  to  give 
a  stronger  impulse  in  a  more  systematic  direction  to  scientific 
inquiry.  To  accomplish  that  they  invited  men  cultivating  diffijrent 
branches  of  science  to  meet  together,  so  as  to  promote  intercourse 
between  them.  That  was  a  most  desirable  object.  It  was  very 
difficult  for  men  connected  with  other  branches  of  science  to  appre- 
ciate the  work  of  the  Statistical  Society,  and  it,  perhaps,  was  still 
more  difficult  for  those  engaged  in  the  study  of  statistics  to  appre- 
ciate the  researches  in  Kent's  Cavern,  and  the  minute  details  of  some 
other  branches  of  science,  touching  things  of  no  immediate  practical 
value.  Another  object  of  the  Association  was  to  draw  attention  to 
scientific  matters  in  the  country.  For  these  reasons  he  thought  it 
very  desirable  that  the  connection  should  be  maintained,  both  for 
the  sake  of  the  Society  and  for  the  sake  of  the  Association.  He  had 
a  list  of  the  papers  that  had  been  read  before  Section  F.  Many  of 
them  were  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  and  distinguished  Fellows 
of  this  Society,  and  would  bear  comparison  with  any  read  before 
other  sections.  Mr.  Griffiths  had  suggested  that  latterly  there  had 
not  been  that  intimate  relation  between  the  officers  of  the  Statistical 
Society  and  the  officers  of  the  British  Association  which  formerly 
existed,  when  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  Society,  or  delegates 
specially  appointed,  took  an  active  part  in  the  organisation  of  the 
statistical  section.  It  would  be  very  desirable  to  keep  up  that 
arrangement,  and  to  invite  one  of  the  secretaries  to  attend.  He 
hoped  that  some  good  papers  would  be  sent  down  to  Plymouth  so  as 
to  maintain  the  character  of  the  section.  There  was  no  ill-feeling, 
but  the  contrary  on  the  part  of  the  Council  of  the  Association. 

He  (Dr.  Farr)  also  wished  to  state  that  the  permanent  com- 
mittee of  the  Statistical  Congress,  of  which  Mr.  Giffen  was  a 
member,  would  meet  in  Rome  in   September,  and  take  into  con- 
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sideration  the  organisation  of  the  Congress,  which  had  been  criticiBed 
by  the  Society's  Foreign  Secretary.  And  M.  Keleti  had  written  to 
say  that  ho  hoped  Dr.  Mouat  wonld  attend.  He  wonld  therefore 
suggest  that  Dr.  Mouat  should  be  asked  to  be  good  enough  to 
attend  as  a  representative  of  the  Society.  He  thought  the  members 
had  every  reason  to  congratulate  themselves  on  the  independent 
position  which  the  Society  held,  and  on  the  work  it  had  done,  and 
he  trusted  that  still  more  and  better  work  would  be  accompliBhed  in 
the  future. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Doxsey,  Dr.  Farr  said  the  Statistical  Society 
was  in  no  way  responsible  for  the  papers  read  by  Fellows  before 
the  Section  ¥  of  the  British  Association. 

The  President  said  the  manner  in  which  papers  were  selected 
for  the  British  Association  was  this.  The  Oi^nising  Committee 
met  a  day  or  two  before  the  meeting  of  the  Association,  looked 
over  the  papers,  and  decided  which  should  be  read.  They  then 
handed  over  to  the  conmiittees  of  the  sections  those  which  they 
approved  of. 

Mr.  Nelson  asked  if  the  Committee  of  the  British  Association 
which  proposed  the  abolition  of  the  Economical  Section,  were  not 
influenced  in  coming  to  that  conclusion  by  the  fact  that  the 
Statistical  Society  already  thoroughly  occupied  the  ground,  and 
that  therefore  there  was  not  the  same  necessity  for  papers  on 
statistical  research  and  economic  science  as  formerly.  If  that  were 
so,  the  proposed  abolition  was  rather  a  compliment  to  the  Society. 

Dr.  Farr  said  there  were  other  societies  in  a  similar  position, 
such  as  the  Chemical  Society,  and  the  Linnseen  Society,  but  it  was 
not  therefore  suggested  that  it  was  unnecessary  to  have  a  Chemical 
or  a  Biological  Section. 

Sir  Ravvson  Rawson  said  he  presumed  that  the  question  arose  in 
the  Council  of  the  British  Association,  not  because  of  any  paper 
read  in  the  Economic  Section,  but  because  of  the  paper  on  Spirit- 
ualism, read  in  the  Biological  Section,  and  that  Mr.  Sclater,  and 
one  or  two  others,  took  the  opportunity  of  suggesting  that  Economic 
Science  was  not  so  pure  and  exact  as  some  of  the  other  sciences, 
and  that  as  there  was  a  Social  Science  Congress  it  was  not 
necessary  that  statistics  and  economics  should  be  represented 
at  the  British  Association.  But  every  branch  of  the  Association 
was  represented  by  a  society,  and  more  than  one  by  Annual 
Congresses,  that  met  in  different  parts  of  the  Kingdom.  The 
abolition  of  the  Economic  Section  would  be  a  material  loss  to  the 
places  in  which  the  Association  met.  There  was  a  certain  number 
of  distinguished  visitors  who  were  attracted  chiefly  by  this  section, 
and  in  each  place  of  meeting  were  a  large  number  of  persons  who 
took  little  or  no  interest  in  pure  physical  science,  but  who  did  take 
an  interest  in  statistical  science,  and  who  were  led  to  inquire  into 
local  questions  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  subject  before  the 
Economic  Section,  and  it  would  be  a  serious  loss  to  the  inhabitants 
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generallj  of  the  towns  where  the  meetings  were  lield,  if  the  section 
were  abolished.  He  thought  that  was  an  important  reason  why  the 
coimection  between  the  Association  and  the  Society  shoold  be  con- 
tinned.  If  it  were  not,  there  would  be  a  diminished  number  of 
subecribers  to  the  Association,  and  less  interest  shown  in  the 
proceedings.  With  regard  to  the  suggestion  that  one  of  the 
BBcretaries  should  be  sent  to  the  meetings  of  the  Association,  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society  not  only  sent  one  but  two  representa- 
tiyes  at  the  expense  of  the  Society.  Of  course,  it  would  not  be 
right  to  ask  the  secretaries  to  go  at  their  own  expense.  I£  it  were 
necessary  to  have  the  sanction  of  a  general  meeting,  he  hoped  steps 
would  be  taken  to  obtain  it,  but  he  thought  the  Council  of  the 
Society  had  the  power  to  arrange  it. 

The  President  said  there  was  always  an  under-current  in 
human  affairs,  and  it  so  happened  that  the  reporters  who  attended 
the  meetings  of  the  British  Association,  were  more  familiar  with 
the  subjects  dealt  with  in  the  Statistical  Section  than  with  those 
discussed  in  other  sections.  The  consequence  was  that  the  reports 
of  that  section  occupied  a  larger  portion  of  the  daily  press  than, — 
except  under  unusual  circumstances,  when  something  extraordinary 
happened, — the  reports  of  other  sections.  There  was  therefore  some 
difficulty ;  he  did  not  wish  to  use  such  a  word  as  jealousy.  The 
proper  way  to  meet  it  was  for  gentlemen  of  the  press  to  be  sent 
there  who  could  describe  subjects  of  physical  science  in  a  popular 
way.  He  did  not  wish  to  diminish  the  popularity  of  physical 
science,  one  branch  of  which  he  was  very  much  attached  to,  and  it 
was  only  right  that  the  press  should  report  the  best  papers  in 
physical  science  as  well  as  those  in  statistical  science.  There  would 
then  perhaps  be  greater  cordiality  and  sympathy  between  the 
statistical  division  and  the  physical  science  divisions,  than  at  the 
present  moment. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Neison  and  Mr.  Bourne  were  appointed  scrutineers  of  the 
ballot,  and  the  ballot  being  taken,  the  gentlemen  named  in  the 
printed  list  were  declared  to  be  unanimously  elected  as  the  council 
and  officers  of  the  Society  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  President  announced  that  the  subject  of  the  Howard 
Medal  Essay  for  1878  would  be  "  The  Effects  of  Health  and  Disease 
on  Military  and  Naval  Operations." 

Dr.  Gut  moved :  "  That  tlie  best  thanks  of  the  meeting  he  given 
to  the  retiring  President,  Vice-Presidents,  Council,  and  Ojfficers,  for 
their  valuable  services  during  the  past  year,**  There  could  be  no 
doubt  whatever,  he  said,  that  every  one  present  would  enter 
heartily  into  the  spirit  of  this  resolution.  The  President  during  his 
two  years  of  office,  had  been  most  regular  in  his  attendance,  and 
the  Society  was  extremely  obliged  to  him  for  several  acts  of  muni- 
ficence. He  had  been  good  enough  to  add  to  the  value  of  the 
Howard  medal  by  two  contributions  of  loL  each,  a  sum  likely  to 
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be  acceptable  to  candidates  for  the  medal,  who  had  expended  money 
and  time  in  preparing  their  papers.  They  had  also  to  thank  Mr. 
Hey  wood  for  an  extremely  elegant  entertainment  at  South  Kensing- 
ton, than  which  he  (Dr.  Guy)  had  never  seen  anything  better 
managed  or  more  liberally  conducted  in  every  way.  The  other 
gentlemen  referred  to  in  the  resolution  had  also  done  excellent 
service.  Amongst  other  things  he  might  mention  the  editing  of  the 
Jouru  III  as  having  being  most  satisfactorily  performed.  He  was  sorry 
to  think  there  could  be  any  likelihood  of  the  connection  with  the 
British  Association  ceasing.  There  were  some  people,  purists  in 
science,  who  denied  to  statistics  the  name  of  a  science ;  but  if  all 
statistics  were  not  scientific,  there  were  some  statistical  essays  which 
were  purely  and  eminently  scientific.  Science  was  many  sided,  and 
the  members  of  the  Statistical  Society  cultivated  one  particular  branch 
to  the  best  of  their  ability.  If  papers  were  offered  to  the  British 
Association  which  were  undeserving  of  the  name  of  science  (papers 
relating  to  subjects  not  tested  by  experience,  or  properly  supported 
by  numerical  details),  they  ought  to  be  excluded,  but  if  they  were 
worthy  of  the  name  they  shoxdd  be  accepted. 

Mr.  SopwiTH  seconded  the  motion.  He  said  the  President  had 
set  an  excellent  example  to  the  other  officers,  and  no  one  could  have 
been  more  indefatigable  in  attending  to  every  duty  connected  with 
the  office.  He  was  quite  sure  that  the  motion  would  meet  with  the 
warm  and  cordial  approval  of  all  present. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to  unanimously. 

The  President  thanked  the  members  for  their  kindly  vote,  and 
moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  scrutineers  for  their  services. 

Dr.  MouAT  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  unanimously  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  Net  SON  acknowledged  the  vote,  and  the  proceedings 
then  teiminated. 
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In  the  preparation  recently  of  the  history  of  fire  insurance  for  the 
purposes  of  my  "  Insurance  Encyclopaedia,"  I  have  taken  occasion 
to  illustrate  every  part  of  the  subject  (where  practicable)  with 
statistics  in  the  form  of  tables,  or  otherwise.  As  much  of  the  data 
so  brought  together  is  the  result  of  considerable  research,  involving 
alike  time  and  labour,  being  drawn  from  sources  not  generally 
available,  while  portions  of  it  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  our 
national  progress  and  prosperity,  I  have  thought  that  a  pretty  full 
summary  of  such  statistics,  and  cf  the  historical  notes  necessary  to 
their  complete  understanding,  may  be  well  adapted  to  the  pages  of 
the  Journal  of  this  Society.  Some  of  the  considerations  presented, 
I  venture  also  to  believe,  may  afford  fitting  scope  for  profitable 
discussion  in  this  assembly. 

The  general  arrangement  of  this  paper  is  chronological  and 
statistical.  After  careful  observation  and  experiment,  I  have  been 
compelled  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  no  other  efficient  method 
of  recording  actual  facts.  Where  the  two  processes  admit  of 
combination,  as  they  usually  do,  the  greatest  clearness  should  bo 
attained;  but  where  the  materials  are  incomplete  and  discon- 
nected, the  processes  employed  can  do  no  more  than  make  the  best 
of  the  facts  as  they  stand.  This  observation  particularly  applies  to 
the  present  case.  The  materials  with  which  I  have  to  deal  have 
been  collected  and  compiled  by  different  individuals,  at  different 
dates,  and  for  varying  objects.  There  has  been  hardly  any  common 
standpoint;  and  the  shape  and  connection  they  take  here  is  that 
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which  I  have  had  to  give  them  iu  view  of  their  general  uBefnlness. 
When  the  International  Statistical  Congress  shall  sncceed  in 
convincing  the  Governments  of  the  world  that  the  &ct8  of  which  I 
here  treat  are  worthy  of  systematic  record,  we  may  hope  for  better 

results. 

I. — Fire  Protection, 

No  survey  of  the  leading  incidents  concerning  fires  and  fire 
insurance  can  be  regarded  as  complete  which  does  not  take  into 
account  the  appliances  for  the  extinguishment  of  fires;  and  not 
only  these,  but  also  the  general  measures  for  protecting  against 
fire  in  regard  to  the  construction  of  buildings,  storage  of  inflam- 
mable and  combustible  goods,  the  water  supply  of  towns  and 
cities  in  this  connection,  the  punishment  for  wilful  fire  raising, 
and  other  obvious  considerations.  And  yet  to  deal  with  all  or  any 
of  these  in  general  detail,  would  constitute  the  basis  for  an  elaborate 
paper  in  itself ;  I  can,  therefore,  but  touch  upon  this  portion  of  the 
subject  superficially. 

Under  the  law  of  Moses  wilful  fire  raising  was  punishable  with 
death.  It  appears  to  have  been  so  under  the  still  earlier  law  of 
the  Egyptians.  The  practice  of  wilfully  firing  buildings  appears  to 
have  been  very  common  with  the  ancient  Romans ;  and  those  found 
guilty  of  it  were  burned  to  death,  enveloped  in  the  tunica  molesta : 
a  garment  made  of  paper,  flax,  or  tow,  and  smeared  over  with 
pitch,  bitumen  or  wax ;  so  that  when  brought  to  the  place  of  execu- 
tion, and  the  fire  lighted,  there  was  no  chance  of  their  escaping ! 

The  Emperor  Augustus,  who  wore  the  purple  at  the  time  of 
the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  appointed  seven  bands  of  firemen  in  the 
imperial  city,  each  of  which  had  the  care  of  two  divisions  (regiones) ; 
each  band  Imd  a  captain  {trihunus) ;  and  at  the  head  of  the  whole 
body  was  the  prefect  of  the  watch  (prcefectus  vigiliwn). 

Fire  engines  were  known  to  the  Romans.  They  are  said  to 
have  been  known  in  China  long  anterior  to  the  founding  of  the 
Roman  empire. 

872. — All  dwelling  houses  and  buildings  in  Great  Britain — 
after  the  Roman  occupation — down  to  the  time  of  Alfred  the 
Great  were  built  of  timber,  generally  with  a  reed  thatch.  Alfred 
began  to  build  his  palaces  of  brick  and  stone ;  but  the  nobles  did 
not  follow  the  example  for  several  centuries  later. 

This  monarch  ordered  the  inhabitants  of  Oxford  to  cover  up 
their  fires  every  night  at  the  ringing  of  the  bell  at  "  curfew.*'  The 
fires  being  tlien  open  upon  the  hearths,  an  instrument  of  iron  or 
copper  was  specially  devised  for  the  purpose. 

900. — About  this  date  Pope  John  IX  ordered  bells  to  be  used 
in  churches,  as  a  defence,  by  ringing  them,  against  thwuder  and 
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Ughtning  !  Du  Fresnoy  informs  us  that  they  were  anointed  and 
baptised  in  view  of  their  holy  office.  They  were  also  consecrated 
with  most  imposing  ceremonies,  being  washed  inside  and  outside 
with  holy  water,  holy  oil,  &c.  And  it  has  been  inferred,  rather 
than  directly  asserted,  that  the  ringing  of  such  bells  at  nightfall 
was  to  be  regarded  as  a  religious  offering  for  protection  against  fire 
during  the  hours  of  darkness.  The  curfew  bell  was  not  improbably 
associated  with  this  belief. 

1066. — William  the  Conqueror  ascended  the  throne  of  Great 
Britain,  and  very  speedily  made  general  in  this  country  the  conti- 
nental custom  of  the  "  curfew  [^couvrefeu]  bell," — which  was  rung 
at  eight  o'clock,  when  all  fires  and  lights  had  to  be  extinguished, 
imder  a  severe  penalty, — perhaps  as  much  as  a  measure  of  good 
government  as  a  protection  against  fire;  but  the  latter  was  the  plea. 
Some  of  our  historians  appear  to  regard  the  measure  as  aimed  at 
the  liberty  of  the  subject,  and  speak  of  its  introduction  as  the 
"  odious  tyranny  of  the  Conqueror."  It  is  certain  that  the  practice 
prevailed  generally  in  the  cities  of  Europe  at  this  date,  and  in 
many  of  the  English  cities,  which  latter  required  measures  of 
protection  quite  as  much  as  any  continental  city.  We  regard  it  as 
clearly  established  now  that  the  practice  had  been  introduced  into 
England  by  Alfred,  or  probably  earlier. 

1100. — The  "tyranny"  of  the  curfew  is  said  to  have  been 
abolished — that  is  probably  the  fines  and  penalties  attaching  thereto. 
The  practice  of  ringing  the  eight  o'clock  bell  continued  for  many 
centuries  later  ;  and  is  even  now  practised  in  towns  and  villages  in 
various  parts  of  England.  See  recent  discussion  thereon  in  "  Notes 
"  and  Queries." 

1136. — At  this  date  the  greater  part  of  London  was  still  built 
of  wood,  and  the  houses  were  covered  with  straw,  stubble  and  the 
like.  Hence  it  happened  that  wl\en  a  single  house  caught  fire  the 
entire  city  was  endangered.  The  "  Liber  Albus,"  which  all  who  know 
its  history  regard  as  of  great  authority,  says :  "A  thing  that  took 
**  place  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Stephen  [1136],  when 
"  by  reason  of  a  fire  that  broke  out  at  London  Bridge  the  church 
"  of  St.  Paul  was  burnt :  from  which  spot  the  conflagration 
"  extended,  destroying  houses  and  buildings,  as  far  as  the  church  of 
"  St.  Clement  Danes."  After  this,  continues  the  chronicle,  the 
citizens,  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  to  avoid  such  a  peril,  built 
stone  houses  upon  their  foundations,  covered  with  thick  tiles,  and 
so  protected  against  the  fury  of  the  flames ;  whence  it  has  often 
been  the  case  that  when  a  fire  has  broken  out  in  the  city,  and  has 
destroyed  many  buildings,  upon  reaching  such  houses  it  has  been 
nnable  to  go  further,  and  has  there  been  extinguished. 

1189. — The  first  reference  we  find  to  any  legislative  measures 
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for  fire  prevention  in  the  city  occnrs  this  year,  reign  of  Ricbard  I. 
It  was  this  monarch  who  appointed  the  first  lord  mayor  of  London ; 
and  this  first  lord  mayor,  Henry  Fitz-Alwin,  goldsmith,  issued  an 
order  (this  year)  "  concerning  huildings  between  neighbours." 
The  party-wall  was  to  be  at  least  sixteen  feet  in  height,  and 
three  feet  in  breadth,  and  was  to  be  built  of  stone,  "  for  security 
**  against  fire."  These  walls,  as  well  as  gutter  to  receive  and 
convey  the  water  from  their  houses,  were  to  be  provided  at  the 
common  cost.  Also  "  concerning  digging  pits  for  water." — Stow's 
*^  Chronicle.'*  Anderson  says  that  the  order  was  that  *'iio  houses 
'^should  be  built  within  the  city  but  of  stone;"  and  that  they 
**  should  be  covered  with  slate  or  burnt  tile." 

The  good  example  here  indicated  was  taken  up  warmly,  and 
we  find  it  recorded  that  in  the  same  year  the  wardmotes  of  the 
city  arranged  the  following  rules  for  preventing  loss  of  life  and 
destruction  of  property  by  fire : — 

Item.  That  all  persons  who  dwell  in  great  houses  within  the 
ward  have  a  ladder  or  two  ready  and  prepared  to  succour  their 
neighbours  in  case  misadventure  should  occur  from  fire. 

Item.  That  all  persons  who  occupy  such  houses  have  in  summer 
time,  and  especially  between  the  Feast  of  Pentecost  and  the  Feast 
of  Sb.  Bai-tholomew  (24th  August),  before  their  doors  a  barrel  full 
of  w^ator  for  quencliing  sach  fire,  if  it  be  not  a  house  which  has  a 
fountain  of  its  own. 

Item,  That  ten  reputable  men  of  ward,  with  the  aldermen, 
provide  a  strong  crook  of  iron  with  a  wooden  handle,  together  with 
two  chains  and  two  strong  cords,  and  that  the  handle  have  a  good 
horn  and  loudly  sounding.  Of  persons  wandering  by  night,  it  is 
forbidden  that  any  person  shall  be  so  daring  as  to  be  found  wan- 
dering about  the  streets  of  the  city  after  the  curfew  rung  out  at 
St.  Martin's-le-Grand  and  St.  Lawrence,  upon  pain  of  being 
arrested. 

This  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  fire  ordinance  of  the  city  of 
London.     (See  1246  and  1667.) 

1240. — Under  the  custom  of  Fumes^  prevailing  in  parts  of 
Europe  at  this  date,  the  whole  property  of  a  person  wilfully 
causiug  a  fire  was  forfeited,  and  he  banished.  EUs  property  was 
applied  in  restitution  to  sufferers. 

1246. — An  ordinance  "  previously  issued  "  [?  1189]  was  renewed, 
to  the  effect  that  all  houses  within  the  city  should  be  covered  with 
tiles  or  slates  instead  of  straw,  more  especially  such  as  stood  con- 
tiguous to  the  best  streets,  which  were  then  but  few.  What  is  now 
the  heart  of  the  city  about  Gheapside  was  then  a  void  place  called 
Crown  field,  from  the  Crown  Inn  there;  the  balk  of  the  city  lay 
more  eastward. — Anderson, 
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1268. — A  night-watch  for  the  city  of  London  was  first  appointed. 

1285. — In  this,  the  thirteenth  year  of  Edward  I,  an  Act  was 
passed  against  incendiaries,  and  night  watchmen  were  ordered  to  be 
appointed  in  every  town  and  city,  between  sunset  and  sunrise. 

1302. — The  first  recorded  instance  of  any  steps  being  taken 
towards  enforcing  any  of  the  measures  of  protection  herein  referred 
to  occurred  this  year ;  and  the  following  account  of  the  same  is  still 
preserved  in  the  records  of  the  city  as  follows :  Thomas  Bat  came 
before  John  le  Blund,  mayor  of  London,  and  the  aldermen,  on  the 
Friday  next  before  the  Feast  of  St:  Hilary  (13th  January),  in  the 
thirtieth  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Edward,  son  of  King  Henry, 
and  bound  himself,  and  all  his  rents,  lands,  and  tenements,  to  keep 
the  city  of  London  indemnified  from  peril  of  fire,  and  other  losses 
which  might  arise  from  his  houses  covered  with  thatch,  in  the  parish 
of  St.  Laurence,  Caandelwyk  Strete ;  and  he  agreed  that  he  would 
have  the  said  houses  covered  with  tiles  about  the  Feast  of  Pentecost 
then  next  ensuing;  and  in  case  he  should  not  do  the  same,  he 
granted  that  the  mayor,  sheriffs,  and  bailiffs  of  London  should 
cause  the  said  houses  to  be  roofed  with  tiles  out  of  the  issues  of  his 
rents  aforesaid. — "  Memorials  of  London.** 

1351. — In  many  of  the  cities  and  large  towns  on  the  continent 
it  had  long  been  the  custom  to  place  a  watchman  on  the  top  of  a 
large  building  or  tower,  to  look  out  for  fires,  notice  of  which  was 
conveyed  by  blowing  a  horn,  firing  a  gun,  or  ringing  a  bell.  In 
Germany  a  police  ordinance  which  had  previously  existed  was 
renewed  this  year ;  and  it  required  that  two  watchmen  should  be 
posted  in  each  steeple  to  look  out  for  fires.  The  mode  of  indicating 
the  direction  of  the  fire  is  by  holding  out  a  flag  towards  it  in  the 
day,  and  a  lanthom  at  night.     The  practice  is  still  continued. 

1371. — The  first  police  regulations  regarding  fires  were  made 
in  Paris.  Each  householder  was  to  put  a  hogshead  of  water  at  his 
door  under  a  penalty  of  lo  sous. 

1400. — In  Leipsic,  at  this  date,  the  town  piper  resided  in  apart- 
ments in  the  steeple,  and  took  part  in  the  fire- watch. 

1429. — An  Act  of  Henry  VI  declared  that  "  If  any  threaten,  by 
"  casting  bills,  to  bum  a  house,  if  money  he  twt  laid  in  a  certain  place, 
"  and  do  after  bum  the  house,  such  burning  shall  be  adjudged  high 
"  treason.** 

1472. — Reign  of  Edward  IV,  a  night  bellman -was  employed  in 
Exeter  to  alarm  the  inhabitants  in  case  of  fire. 

1556. — Reign  of  Mary,  bellmen  were  first  appointed  in  London. 
They  were  to  ring  their  bells  at  night,  and  call  out,  "  Take  care  of 
*'  your  fire  and  candle ;  be  charitable  to  the  poor ;  and  pray  for  the 
"  dead.** 

1545.— By  the  37th  of  Henry  VIII,  cap.  6,  wag  inflicted  the 
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'^  pains  of  death  "  on  aJl  fonnd  gnilty  of  certain  crimes,  amongst 
which  were  the  secret  bnming  of  frames  of  timber  prepared  and 
made  by  the  owners  thereof  ready  to  be  set  np  and  edified  for 
houses;  burning  of  wains  and  carts  loaden  with  coals  or  other 
goods;  burning  of  heaps  of  wood,  cut,  felled,  and  prepared  for 
making  coals ;  cutting  off  the  ears  of  the  king's  snbjects,  and  divers 
other  kinds  of  offences  against  property  or  the  person. 

1583. — Reign  of  Elizabeth,  Fleetwood,  the  recorder  of  London, 
in  a  famous  speech  regarding  the  power  of  the  sovereign  to  prevent 
the  growth  and  extension  of  the  city,  said :  "In  London  houses  are 
"  to  be  pulled  down  with  engines,  hooks  and  ladders,  provided  for 
''  that  purpose,  and  this  is  by  the  common  laws  of  the  reahn.  And 
'*  this  is  for  avoiding  of  the  rage  of  fire.  .  .  .  By  the  law  no  man 
**  may  build  or  make  a  reredorse  for  the  fire  of  charcoals  in  any 
"  house.  .  .  .  Tallow  channdlers  may  not  melt  their  tallow  in  their 
**  own  dwelling  houses.  .  .  .  Flaxwives  for  fear  of  fire.  .  .  .  are 
"  inhibited."— /S^om;. 

IGOo. — James  I  issued  a  proclamation  similar  to  those  issued  by 
Elizabeth  against  new  buildings  in  the  city,  or  within  one  mile 
thereof;  and  he  also  commanded  "all  persons  henceforwards  to 
"  build  their  forefronts  and  windows  either  of  brick  or  stone,  as 
"  well  for  decency  as  by  reason  all  great  and  well-grown  woods 
"  were  much  spent  and  wasted ;  so  as  timber  for  shipping  waxed 
"  scarce." — Stow,  This  proclamation  is  said  to  have  had  little 
effect. 

1607. — Proclamation  was  again  mado  for  the  same  purpose ; 
and  some  were  censured  in  the  Star  Chamber  for  building  contrary 
to  the  tenor  of  the  proclamation. 

1<>14. — By  a  further  proclamation  all  commissioners  were 
required  to  proceed  with  strictness  against  all  offenders  in  this  sort. 
From  this  time,  says  Stow,  began  the  new  reformation  of  building. 
So  rare  aj)pears  to  have  been  a  good  building  at  that  period,  that 
this  old  chronicler  deems  it  necessary  to  record  the  first  few  good 
houses  that  were  built  in  London.  The  first  house  of  note  thus 
built  was  a  house  in  the  Strand  belonging  to  Colonel  Cecil ;  after 
that  a  house  near  Drapers'  Hall ;  next  to  that  a  goldsmith's  house 
in  Cbeapside,  over  against  Saddlers'  Hall,  and  a  leather  seller's 
house  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  near  the  north  gate,  who  was  com- 
pelled thereunto,  after  he  had  set  up  his  house,  being  all  of  timber. 
[Book  I,  p.  7.] 

1G15. — Fii*e  engines  were  in  use  in  Germany  at  this  date. 

1633. — Fii*e  engines  were  introduced  into  London  this  year  or 
earlier.  At  a  fire  which  occurred  at  London  Bridge  there  were 
three  in  use,  but  they  speedily  got  disabled. 

1637. — Charles  I,  through  the  lords  of  the  counci],  drew  the 
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attention  of  the  lord  mayor  to  the  valuable  services  rendered  by 
fire  engines,  and  to  their  scarcity  in  the  city ;  also  recommending 
that  more  "  frequent  provision  bee  made  of  them." 

1638. — In  a  memorial  of  Sir  William  Beecher  **  of  such  business 
as  were  treated  of  in  this  month  by  the  (Privy)  Council  and 
remained  yet  imperfect,"  was  a  letter  to  the  lord  mayor  for  more 
frequent  provision  of  engines  to  shoot  water  for  quenching  fires. 
The  lords  intimated  that  they  would  take  order  for  like  provision  in 
ihe  parishes  out  of  the  city  liberties. 

In  a  petition  to  Charles  I  presented  this  year  by  William  Ryley 
and  Edward  Mabb,  praying  for  leave  to  establish  a  scheme  of  fire 
insurance,  it  was  stated  to  be  part  of  that  scheme  to  "  keep  a  continual 
"  watch  in  all  parts  of  the  citty  and  suburbs  all  night,  that  if  any  fire 
"  should  break  forth  it  may  presently  be  espied."  And  engines  were 
to  be  kept  in  every  ward  "  to  be  ready  at  hand  for  quenching  of  the 
"  same,  and  the  watch  brought  speedily  to  the  fire."  **  Reserves  of 
"  water  shall  be  made  in  convenient  places  for  sudden  use." 

1643. — There  was  printed  in  one  sheet  the  following :  "  Season^ 
"  cible  advice  for  preventing  the  mischief  of  fire  that  may  come  by 
negligence,  treason,  or  othenidse :  Ordered  to  be  print^ed  by  the  lord 
mayor  of  London  ;  and  it  is  thought  very  necessary  to  hang  in  every 
"  man*s  house,  especially  in  these  dangerous  times.  Invented  by 
"  William  Gt)sling,  engineer,  how  many  several  ways,  houses, 
"  towns,  and  cities  have  been  set  on  fire."  Next  follows  a  list  of 
causes  of  fires,  which  were  the  same  then  as  now ;  winding  up  with 
"  Some  by  warm  sea- coal,  cinders  put  in  baskets,  or  wooden  things  as 
"  did  burn  London  Bridge  :  and  some  have  been  burnt  without  fire 
*•  or  candle,  as  by  wet  hay,  com,  straw,  or  by  mill-wheels,  or  such 
"  like ;  all  which  hath  been  by  carelessness  :  and  some  have  been  fired 
"  of  purpose,  by  villainy  or  treason."  Next  follows  orders  to  be 
observed  that  fire  may  not  happen,  and  orders  that  if  fire  should 
happen,  either  by  wild-fire  or  otherwise,  to  prevent  the  miseries 
thereof.  Printed  for  H.  B.,  at  the  Castle  in  Comhill. — "  Harleian 
"  Miscellany,"  vol.  v. 

1650. — I  have  already  spoken  of  the  value  of  the  early  fire 
engines  in  regard  to  fire  protection.  These  were  manuals ;  but  we 
appear  to  have  had  a  narrow  escape  of  having  a  steam  fire  engine 
at  this  date.     Lord  Macaulay  is  my  authority,  as  follows : — 

"The  Marquis  of  Worcester  had  recently  observed  the  expansive  power  of 
moisture  rarefied  by  heat.  After  many  experiments  be  had  succeeded  in  con- 
structing a  rude  steam  engine,  which  he  called  a  fire  water-work,  and  which  he 
pronounced  to  be  an  admirable  and  most  forcible  instrument  of  propnhion.  But 
the  Marquis  was  suspected  to  be  a  madman,  and  known  to  he  a  Papist,  His 
invention  therefore  found  no  favourable  reception,** — "History  of  England," 
vol.  i,  chap.  3  (see  1829). 
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1660. — In  the  case  of  Manby  v.  Soott,  before  tbe  Conrfc  of  King's 
Bench  this  year,  the  principle  referred  to  by  Recorder  Fleetwood  in 
1583  is  directly  affirmed.  The  judges  laid  it  down  that  the  law  of 
necessity  dispenses  with  things  which  otherwise  are  not  lawful  to 
be  done  ;  "  as  lo  throw  down  any  neighboor's  house  for  preventing 
*'  the  spread  of  fire,"  Ac. 

1666. — Great  fire  of  L(yndo7i,  In  view  of  preventing  the  farther 
spread  of  this  fire,  the  lord  mayor  ordered  the  destruction  of 
buildings  at  certain  points  by  means  of  gunpowder.  The  practice 
has  been  resorted  to  from  time  to  time  since.  Most  recently  at  the 
great  fire  at  Boston,  United  States,  1872.  It  was  afterwards  held 
that  the  fire  offices  were  liable  for  houses  insured  with  them  and  so 
destroyed  under  proper  legal  authority. 

1667. — The  incident  of  the  preceding  year  led  to  the  passing  of 
important  measures  in  respect  to  fire  protection  in  the  metropolis, 
viz.  (1)  An  Act  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  19  Car.  II,  cap.  3, 
regarding  the  precautions  to  be  taken  in  rebuilding  the  city.  (2) 
A  proclamation  of  the  king  as  to  measures  of  protection  at  the 
palace  of  Whitehall  (afterwards  destroyed  by  fire).  (3)  An  Act  of 
the  common  council  as  to  the  appliances  for  extinguishment  of  fires 
in  the  city,  and  laying  down  minute  regulations  regarding  the  same. 
These  measures  will  be  found  in  detail  in  the  article  Fire  Protection 
in  the  "  Insurance  Encyclopaedia." 

1677. — Maitland,  in  his  "History  of  Edinburgh,"  says,  under 
this  date :  "  Many  disasters  by  fire  having  been  occasioned  in 
**  Edinburgh  })y  wooden  buildings  covered  with  thatch ;  for  pre- 
"  venting  the  like  thereafter,  it  was  by  the  town  council  enacted 
**  that  no  person  presume  to  build  a  house  of  wood,  or  cover  a  new 
"  building  with  thatch ;  but  in  time  coming  all  houses  to  be  built 
"  with  stones  and  covered  with  slates  or  tiles,  under  the  penalty  of 
"  500  marks,  and  the  house  to  be  demolished !  " 

1681. — The  corporation  of  London  having  undertaken  the  bnsi- 
ness  of  fire  insurances  this  year,  it  proposed  to  procure  fire  engines 
**  far  more  useful  to  the  public  than  any  that  hath  yet  been 
"  invented,"  as  also  a  more  powerful  fire  brigade  than  had  existed, 
in  view  of  protecting  the  property  it  insured  from  conflagration. 

1688. — The  Friendly  Fire  Office  founded  this  year,  announced 
in  No.  18  of  its  regulations: — "Watermen  and  other  labourers  to 
"  be  imploy'd  at  the  charge  of  the  undertakers,  to  assist  at  the 
"  quenching  of  fires."  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  system  of 
the  fire  insurance  offices  undertaking  the  charge  of  providing  at 
their  own  cost  appliances  for  fire  extinguishment,  which  is  clearly 
a  duty  for  the  municipal  government. 

1600. — After  the  great  fire  at  Marlborough  this  year,  a  petition 
was  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  is  recorded  in  its 
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joTimals,  to  the  effect  that  leave  might  be  given  to  bring  in  a  Bill 
that  all  the  owners  of  the  land  whereon  the  bnmt  houses  stand  may 
be  compelled  at  the  rebuilding  thereof  to  cover  them  with  slate  or 
tile,  "  and  make  an  aUowance  to  their  tenants  for  so  doing,"  and 
that  all  other  persons  when  they  repair  thatched  houses,  may  in  like 
manner  re-cover  them  with  slate  or  tile.  We  do  not  find  that  any 
8Qch  Act  was  passed. 

1697. — ^An  ordinance  of  the  mayor  was  addressed  to  the 
aldermen  of  the  several  wards,  requiring  them  to  prevent  the 
tiirowing  of  squibs,  serpents,  and  other  fireworks  in  and  about  the 
streets  of  the  cifcy. 

1698. — As  a  means  towards  fire  protection,  the  Scottish  parlia- 
ment enacted  that  no  future  building  erected  in  the  city  of  Edin- 
burgh should  exceed  five  stories  in  height. 

1700. — ^About  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  there  was 
laid  before  parliament  by  Mr.  Alexander  Cutting,  a  scheme  for  the 
protection  of  property  by  means  of  a  rate  levied  upon  all  houses, 
which  included  a  fire  brigade,  a  salvage  corps,  and  a  scheme  of 
compensation  for  property  destroyed,  all  under  one  head.  It  pro* 
posed  to  do  away  witli  the  system  of  fire  insurances  then  recently 
introduced.  The  real  aim  was  a  scheme  of  municipal  fire  insurance 
under  a  new  phase. 

1704. — The  scheme  of  fire  insurance  set  on  foot  at  the  Lombard 
House,  Duke  Street,  Westminster,  this  year,  undertook  for  the  first 
time  the  insurance  of  household  goods  and  trading  stock,  and  made 
the  following  announcement : 

"  The  said  corporation  have  provided  a  competent  number  of  watermen,  with 
ooats  and  silver  badges  of  the  figures  upon  this  paper;  carmen,  with  carts,  and 
porters,  who  give  security  for  their  fidelity,  and  are  always  to  attend  at  fires,  to 
help  to  remove  insured  goods  to  any  place  desired ;  and  have  also  warehouses  at 
convenient  distances  from  all  parts,  to  which  those  that  have  no  other  convenience 
may  send  them,  and  have  them  again  when  the  danger  is  over,  without  paying 
anything." 

This  was  really  a  species  of  salvage  corps — the  first  actually 
established. 

1707. — There  was  passed  6th  Anne,  cap.  58  (some  editions  of 
the  Statute  cap.  31),  an  Act  for  the  better  preventing  the  mis- 
chiefs that  may  happen  by  fire.     Its  preamble  sets  forth  : — 


« 


Whereas  many  fires  have  lately  broken  out  in  several  places  in  and  about  the 
cities  of  London  and  Westminster,  and  other  parishes  and  places  comprised  within 
the  weekly  bills  of  mortality,  and  many  houses  have  frequently  been  bnmt  and 
consumed  before  such  fires  could  be  extinguished,  to  the  impoverishing  and  utter 
ruin  of  many  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects,  the  rage  and  violence  whereof  might  have 
been  in  part  prevented  if  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  had  been  provided  in  the 
pipes  lying  in  the  streets,  and  if  party  walls  of  brick  had  been  built  between  house 
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and  bouse,  from  the  f onndation  to  the  top  of  the  roof,  tnd  le«  timber  in  the  ftont 
of  houses ;  For  the  preventing  therefore  the  like  mischiefs  in  the  fnton^  be  it 
enacted :" 

1.  From  2r>th  March,  1708,  the  churchwardens  of  each  parish 
within  the  bills  of  mortality  to  fix  on  the  mains  and  pipes  of  any 
water  work,  stop-blocks  of  wood,  or  fire-cocks,  Ac.  A  mark  was  to 
be  fixed  on  the  front  of  a  house  over  against  the  place  where  the 
fire-cock  lies. 

Every  parish  was  to  "  have  and  keep  in  good  order  and  repair, 
*'  in  some  known  and  pablic  place  within  each  parish,  a  large 
"  engine,  and  also  a  hand  engine,  to  throw  up  water  for  the  extio- 
*'  gnishing  of  tires,  and  also  shall  provide,  keep,  and  maintain  one 
'*  leather  pij>e  and  socket  of  the  same  size  as  the  plug  or  fire-cock, 
*'  to  the  intent  the  socket  may  be  put  into  the  pipe  to  convey 
'^  the  water  clean  and  without  loss  or  help  of  bucket  into  the 
'^  engine."  A  penalty  is  imposed  upon  the  churchwardens  in  case 
of  default. 

A  gratuity  of  icw.  was  to  be  paid  to  the  turncocks  "  whose  water 
"  shall  be  found  on,  or  shall  first  come  into  the  main  or  pipe  where 
'*  the  first  plug  shall  be  opened  at  any  fire."  And  the  "  first  engine 
"  keeper  which  brings  in  a  parish  engine  to  help  to  extinguish  any 
**  fire,  if  in  good  order  and  complete,  with  a  socket,  hose,  and  leather 
**  pipe,"  to  bo  paid  305.  The  keeper  of  the  second  parish  engine 
205.,  and  the  third  10*. 

2.  Contains  a  reference  to  the  services  of  the  watermen  of  the 
insurance  offices  (i.e.  firemen),  and  a  provision  that  they  should  be 
free  from  im])ressment. 

3.  Servants  who  through  negligence  fire  any  dwelling  house, 
out-house,  &c.,  to  forfeit  ico/.,  or  be  sent  to  the  workhouse  for 
18  months. 

4.  All  houses  erected  after  1st  May,  1708,  within  the  bills  of 
mortality,  to  have  party  walls  of  brick  or  stone  "  of  two  bricks 
'*  thick  at  least  in  the  cellar  and  ground  stories,  and  13  inches 
**  upwards  to  the  roof,  and  to  extend  1 8  inches  through  the  roof." 
And  that  no  "  mundillion  or  cornish  "  of  timber  or  wood  under  the 
eaves  should  thort»after  be  suffered  in  any  new  houses.  The  front 
and  rear  walls  of  all  new  houses  to  be  built  of  brick  or  stone,  to  be 
carried  2^  feet  bigh  above  the  garret  floor,  and  coped  with  stone  or 
brick.  Any  houses  built  contrary  to  these  regulations,  the  owner 
and  head  builder  or  workman  to  forfeit  50/. 

5.  On  the  breaking  out  of  any  fire,  the  constables  and  beadles 
of  the  palish es  to  immediately  repair,  with  their  staves  and  other 
badges  of  their  authority,  and  be  aiding  and  assisting,  '*  as  well  in 
*'  the  extinguishing  the  said  fires  and  causing  people  to  work  at 
'*  the  engines,  as  also  in  preventing  goods  being  stolen,"  &c. 
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6.  No  action  to  be  prosecuted  against  any  person  in  whose 
honse  or  chamber  any  fire  shall  accidsntly  begin. 

1711. — ^At  this  date  the  London  theatres  were  provided  with  fire 
engines  in  case  of  fire  arising  dnring  the  performance. 

1722. — The  9th  Geo.  I,  cap.  22,  threw  the  damages  sustained 
by  owners  from  {ititer  alia)  the  "  setting  fire  to  any  honse,  bam,  or 
**  ont-honse,  hovel,  cock,  mow,  or  stack  of  com,  hay,  or  wood, 
**  which  shall  be  committed  or  done  by  any  offender  or  offenders 
**  against  the  Act,"  npon  the  Hundred  wherein  such  offence  was 
committed,  npon  notice  being  given  within  two  days  after  the 
cccnrrence  of  the  offence. 

1763. — By  4th  Geo.  Ill,  cap.  14,  it  is  enacted  (sec.  10) :  "  And, 
•*  fop  the  better  preventing  mischiefs  that  may  happen  by  fire,  and 
*'  to  deter  and  hinder  ill-minded  persons  from  wilfully  setting  their 
"  house  or  houses,  or  other  btiildings,  on  fire,  with  a  view  to  gaining 
"  themselves  the  insurance  money,  whereby  the  lives  and  fortunes 
*'  of  many  families  are  lost,"  that  the  offices  might  expend  the 
money  insured  in  rebuilding  or  reinstating  the  premises  ''  as  far  as 
"  the  same  will  go.'*  This  could  be  done  on  request  of  persons 
interested;  or  on  suspicion  of  fraud.  This  power  has  since  been 
incorporated  into  the  conditions  of  fire  insurance  policies,  and  has 
frequently  been  of  value  to  companies  in  dealing  with  suspicious 
claims. 

1774. — ^Was  enacted  14th  Geo.  Ill,  cap.  78,  an  Act  for  the 
further  and  better  regulation  of  buildings  and  party  walls,  and 
for  the  more  effectually  preventing  mischiefs  by  fire  within  the 
cities  of  London  and  Westminster,  and  the  liberties  thereof,  and 
other  the  parishes,  precincts,  and  places  within  the  weekly  bills 
of  mortality ;  the  parishes  of  St.  Mary-le-Bone,  Paddington,  St. 
Pancras,  and  St.  Luke  at  Chelsea  in  the  county  of  Middlesex; 
and  for  indenmifying  under  certain  conditions  builders  and  other 
persons  against  the  penalties  to  which  they  are  or  may  be  liable 
for  erecting  buildings  within  the  limits  aforesaid  contrary  to  law. 

This  Act  divided  all  buildings  into  seven  rates  or  classes,  and 
proceeded  to  define  thickness  of  the  external  and  the  party  walls 
for  each  class,  with  other  details,  such  as  what  recesses  and  what 
openings  may  be  in  party  walls ;  and  how  ends  of  beams  may  be 
laid  into  them ;  as  also  for  what  purposes  they  might  be  cut  into  ; 
and  regulations  as  to  chimneys  in  same.  Regulations  as  to  party- 
walls  not  extended  to  the  Inns  of  Court.  Rules  laid  down  as  to 
hearths  and  ovens,  &c.  No  bow  windows  to  extend  beyond  the  line 
of  street.  No  stack  of  warehouses  to  be  "above  thirty-five  squares, 
"  including  internal  and  external  walls."  Stone  doorcases  and  iron 
doors  to  all  communications  through  party- walls  of  this  class.  No 
fitable  to  contain  more  than  twenty-five  squares.     Same  provisions 
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as  before  as  to  turpentine.  Every  building  not  erected  pnnnant  to 
the  requirements  of  this  Act  to  be  deemed  a  nnisanoe,  and  to  be 
taken  down  by  order  of  the  Court.  The  Court  of  Aldermen  to 
appoint  surveyors  "  skilled  in  the  art  of  buildings  "  to  fill  the  ofiBoi 
of  district  surveyors  in  view  of  enforcing  the  provisions  of  thia  Act 
Outside  the  city  the  Justices  in  Quarter  Sessions  to  make  tbe 
appointment  (sec.  62).  This  appointment  of  building  Burvejon 
was  a  new  and  important  feature. 

This  is  usually  regarded  as  the  first  Metropolitan  Building  Act 
It  remained  in  force  seventy  years ;  and  upon  it  the  present  Act  )• 
based. 

1803.— The  Statute  43  Geo.  Ill,  cap.  58,  after  reciting  that  certain 
heinous  offences,  committed  "  with  intent,  by  burning,  to  destroy  or 
**  injure  the  buildings  and  other  property  of  His  Majesty's  subjects, 
"  or  to  prejudice  persons  who  had  become  insurers  of  or  npon  the 
'^  same,''  had  been  of  late  frequently  committed,  and  that  no  ade- 
quate means  had  been  hitherto  provided  for  the  prevention  and 
puuishment  of  such  offences,  enacts,  that  if  any  person  or  persons 
shall  wilfully,  maliciously,  and  unlawfully  set  fire  to  any  honse, 
bam,  granary,  hop-oast,  malt-house,  stable,  coach-house,  out-house, 
mill,  warehouse,  or  shop,  whether  such  house,  &c,,  shall  then  be  in 
the  possession  of  the  person  or  persons  so  setting  fire  to  the  same, 
or  in  the  possession  of  any  other  person  or  persons,  or  of  any  body 
corporate,  with  intent  thereby  to  injure  or  defraud  His  Majesty  or 
any  of  His  Majesty's  subjects,  or  any  body  corporate,  the  person  or 
persons  so  offending,  their  counsellors,  aiders,  and  abettors,  knowing 
of  and  privy  to  such  ofience,  should  be  and  were  thereby  declared 
to  be  felons,  and  should  suffer  death,  as  in  cases  of  felony,  withont 
benefit  of  clergy. 

1810. — Under  the  penal  code  of  China  at  this  date,  according 
to  the  authority  of  Sir  George  Thomas  Staunton,  Bart.,  F.R.S.,  the 
punishment  of  a  person  who  accidentally  set  fire  to  his  house  was 
forty  blows;  but  if  the  fire  spread  to  the  gate  of  an  imperial 
palace,  then  death.  Wilfully  setting  fire  to  one's  own  house,  a 
hundred  blows  ;  to  any  other  house,  private  or  public,  death.  But 
further,  if  a  fire  takes  place  in  a  city,  the  local  municipal  officers 
are  called  to  an  account  for  it,  and  in  view  of  the  authority  dele* 
gated  to  them,  they  are  given  to  understand  such  thingfs  as  confiag- 
rations  are  not  to  be  tolerated.  If  ten  buildings  are  burned,  the 
highest  official  in  the  city  is  fined  nine  months'  pay ;  if  more  than 
thirty  are  destroyed,  a  year's  salary  is  forfeited;  and  if  as  many  as 
three  hundred  are  consumed,  he  is  degraded  one  deg^ree  in  his  rank. 
It  is  grimly  said  that  *'  this  regulation  induces  a  wonderful  degree 
''  of  carefulness  on  the  part  of  the  officials." 

1829. — The  important  event  of  this  year  in  regard  to  fire  protec* 
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tion  was  the  manufacture  of  the  first  steam  fire  engine.  This  was 
manufactured  in  London,  and  although  an  event  early  in  the  follow- 
ing year  (the  fire  at  the  Argyle  Rooms)  showed  its  value  and 
efficiency,  it  was  a  long  time  before  the  invention  was  made  further 
available  in  practice.     (See  1650.) 

1830. — Under  the  Lighting  and  Watching  Act  of  this  year 
(11  Geo.  rV,  cap.  27)  powers  were  given  to  provincial  towns  to 
take  legal  measures  for  fire  protection. 

1833. — On  the  1st  January  this  year  the  London  fire  engine 
establishment  came  into  existence.  The  records  of  its  thirty-three 
years'  working  is  given  under  another  head  in  this  paper.  The 
number  of  fires  in  London  in  each  of  the  intermediate  years  from 
this  date  downward  is  also  shown. 

1838. — There  was  enacted  1  and  2  Vict.,  cap.  75,  an  Act  to 
amend  so  much  of  the  Act  of  the  25  Oreo.  Ill,  for  the  further  and 

* 

better  regulation  of  buildings  and  party  walls,  and  for  the  more 
effectually  preventing  mischiefs  by  fire  within  the  cities  of  London 
and  Westminster,  as  relates  to  manufactories  of  pitch,  tar,  and  tur- 
pentine. The  amendment  is  this,  that  under  the  Act  of  1785  the 
Imildings  used  must  not  be  within  75  feet  of  any  other  building,  it 
was  made  within  75  feet  of  a  building  in  any  other  occupation. 

1843. — The  borough  of  Liverpool  obtained  parliamentary  powers 
to  regulate  its  buildings  in  view  of  fire  protection. 

1846. — There  was  enacted  9  and  10  Vict.,  cap.  25,  an  Act  for 
preventing  malicious  injuries  to  persons  and  property  by  fire,  or  by 
explosive  or  destructive  substances.  It  deals  first  with  blowing 
down  buildings  by  explosive  substances  maliciously,  which  it  makes 
a  felony,  and  then  proceeds : — 

"  VII.  And  be  it  enacted.  That  whoever  shall  unlawfully  and  malicionsly  by 
any  overt  act  attempt  to  set  fire  to  any  building,  vessel,  or  mine,  or  to  any  stack 
or  steer,  or  to  any  vegetable  produce  of  such  kind,  and  with  such  intent  that  if 
the  offence  were  complete  the  offender  would  be  guilty  of  felony  and  liable  to  be 
transported  beyond  the  seas  for  his  natural  life,  shall,  although  such  building, 
vessel,  mine,  stack,  steer,  or  vegetable  produce  be  not  actually  set  on  fire,  be 
guilty  of  felony,  etc."    (See  1861.) 

1847. — Under  the  Towns  Police  Clauses  Act  of  this  year,  10  and 
11  Vict.,  cap.  89,  sec.  30,  where  that  Act  may  apply,  any  person 
wilfully  setting  fire  to  a  chimney  is  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding 
5^,  and  this  does  not  exempt  him  from  indictment  for  felony. 

1852. — There  was  enacted  15  and  16  Vict.,  cap.  84,  an  Act  to 
make  better  provision  respecting  the  supply  of  water  to  the 
metropolis,  under  section  15  of  which  is  contained  provision  for  a 
constant  supply  of  water  by  every  metropolitan  company.  This 
arrangement  was  not  carried  out,  and  hence  the  Amending  Act  of 
1871. 
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1854. — About  this  date  Mr.  James  Braid  wood  read  before  the 
Institution  of  Ci\nl  Engineers  a  paper  on  the  Means  of  rendering 
large  Supplies  of  Water  available  in  Cases  of  Fire,  and  on  the 
Application  of  Manual  Power  to  the  Working  of  Fire  Engines. 
An  abstract  of  tliis  paper  and  the  discussion  upon  it  were  afterwards 
published. 

1855. — The  new  Metropolitan  Building  Act  was  passed.  It 
superseded  the  Act  of  1774. 

1860. — Was  passed  23  and  24  Vict.,  cap.  139,  an  Act  to  amend 
the  law  concerning  the  making,  keeping,  and  carriage  of  gun* 
powder  and  compositions  of  an  explosive  nature,  and  concerning 
the  manufacture,  sale,  and  use  of  fireworks. 

1861. — The  great  fire  in  Tooley  Street,  London  Bridge,  this 
year,  led  to  the  requirement  by  the  fire  offices  of  protective  measures 
regarding  the  size  and  construction  of  warehouses  and  wharves, 
and  the  storage  and  classification  of  goods  therein. 

In  the  autumn  of  this  year,  Mr.  Easton,  the  eminent  hydraulic 
engineer,  proposed  to  the  chief  commissioner  of  works  the  con- 
struction of  a  reservoir  on  Primrose  Hill,  N.W.,  to  contain  i,cxx>,ooo 
gallons,  with  main  pipes  to  lead  down  from  it  to  Buckingham 
Palace,  to  the  Royal  Mews,  and  Wellington  Barracks,  to  the  Houses 
of  Parliament,  and  to  the  Government  offices  in  and  near  Whitehall. 
He  stated  that  the  water  companies  would  gladly  bear  the  charge  of 
keeping  the  reservoir  always  supplied  with  water,  provided  this 
supply  wei-e  exclusively  appropriated  to  the  extinction  of  fires — for 
under  the  then  existing  arrangements  the  water  companies  not  only 
supplied  water  gratuitously  for  fire  extinguishment,  but  had  their 
arrangements  for  domestic  supply  sometimes  greatly  interfered 
with. 

He  afterwards  developed  his  ideas  into  a  plan  embracing  the 
^vhole  metropolis,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  3,000,000/.,  that  is  40 
square  miles  at  72,000/.  per  mile,  with  50,000/.  a-year  working 
expenses  for  staff  and  repairs.  There  would  be  reservoirs  on 
Primrose  and  Norwood  Hills,  with  mains  permeating  all  the 
principal  streets  of  the  metropolis ;  valves  or  hydrants  to  any 
number  might  be  connected  with  these  mains ;  and  as  the  water 
would  always  be  at  high  pressure,  hose  screwed  on  to  these  valves 
would  at  all  times  obtain  a  jet  powerful  enough  to  go  over  the 
highest  ordinary  building^.  No  fire  engines  would  be  needed,  or 
only  a  few  for  special  use.  The  mains  would  be  entirely  distinct 
from  those  which  furnish  the  house  or  domestic  supply  of  water ; 
so  that  there  would  unfortunately  be  a  double  system  of  breaking 
up  the  roads  and  streets  to  lay  and  repair  water  pipes.  Mr.  Easton 
pi*oposcd  that  the  police  should  be  taught  to  manage  the  hydrants, 
insomuch  that  wherever  a  fire  might  break  out,  the  mctUriel  and 
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the  persomiel  for  its  extinction  would  be  close  at  hand.  It  was 
snggested  that  the  work  might  be  done  by  some  public  body,  which 
coold  borrow  the  3,ooo,cx3o/.  at  4  per  cent.  An  instalment  of 
1 92, OCX)/,  per  annum  would  pay  oflf  principal  and  interest  in  twenty- 
five  years,  and  then  there  would  only  be  the  annual  working  expenses 
to  provide  for. 

1862. — ^A  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  was 
appointed  "  to  inquire  into  the  existing  state  of  legislation,  and  of 
"  any  existing  arrangements  for  the  protection  of  life  and  property 
"  against  fire  in  the  metropolis.**  The  results  of  the  labours  of  that 
committee  have  already  been  published  in  a  blue  book,  and  are 
therefore  available  to  all  who  desire  to  consult  them. 

1865. — This  year  marks  an  important  epoch  in  the  history  of 
fire  protection,  for  there  was  enacted  the  28  and  29  Vict.,  cap.  90, 
an  Act  far  the  establishment  of  a  fire  brigade  within  the  metropolis, 
which  has  this  simple  preamble,  **  Whereas  it  is  expedient  to  make 
"  further  provision  for  the  protection  of  life  and  property  from  fire 
"  within  the  metropolis."  This  meant  in  the  first  place  a  transfer  of 
the  London  fire  engine  establishment  to  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works  ;  and  in  the  next  place  its  extension  to  the  growing  wants 
of  the  metropolis.     The  Act  contains  thirty-five  clauses. 

It  had  been  estimated  that  the  cost  of  the  London  fire  establish, 
ment  had  been  id.  per  100/.  insured  in  the  metropolitan  district 
annually.  The  present  contributions  of  the  insurance  ofl&ces  are 
made  a  uniform  charge  on  the  sums  insured  in  the  metropolitan 
district  of  35Z.  per  million,  or  a  fraction  less  than  %\d,  for  each 
1,000/.  insured. 

It  was  estimated  that  to  put  the  brigade,  including  fire  escapes 
and  other  appliances,  into  thorough  efficiency,  so  as  to  afford  real 
protection  to  the  metropolitan  district,  the  expenditure  would  sooner 
or  later  have  to  be  increased  to  100,000/.  per  annum.  The  Metro- 
politan Board  we  believe  determined  the  limit  of  its  expenditure 
to  be  50,000/.  at  starting.  Towards  this  it  was  to  receive  say 
10,000/.  per  annum  from  the  Government  in  consideration  of  its 
protection  of  the  Government  or  national  buildings ;  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  offices,  it  was  estimated,  would  yield  another  12,000/. 
per  annum,  leaving  28,000/.  to  be  raised  from  the  rates,  which 
would  be  about  ^d.  in  the  pound  on  the  rateable  value  of  13,000,000/. 
included  in  the  metropolitan  area.  But  the  metropolitan  parishes 
were  relieved  of  all  charges  for  maintenance  of  fire  engines,  estimated 
at  from  5,000/.  to  10,000/.,  and  were  soon  to  be  relieved  of  contribu- 
tions towards  fire  escapes. 

Again,  the  insurance  offices  handed  over  to  the  Metropolitan 
Board,  as  a  gift  to  start  upon,  the  entire  freehold  and  leasehold 
property,  consisting  of  stations ;  also  the  stock  of  fire  engines,  manual , 
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steam,  and  floating ;  and  all  the  appliances  incident  to  the  establish- 
ment. Tlie  estimated  value  of  these  at  time  of  transfer  was, 
stations  12,571/.;  plant  11,449/.  '4^*  5^*)  total  20,020/.  14^.  jd; 
against  which,  however,  must  be  set  off  value  of  annnities  and 
pensions  allowed  to  disabled  members  of  brigade,  widows,  Ac, 
valued  actuarially  at  5,822/.  65.  gd. ;  leaving  balance  18,198/L  js.  8dL 
Captain  Shaw,  in  his  statistics  of  the  London  fire  engine  estab* 
lishment,  made  up  to  the  close  of  the  present  year,  famished  the 
following  table : — 


Average  Cost  of  Extinguishing  Fires,  dte. 


Year. 

Number  of  Firet. 

Yearly  Expenditure. 

Arerace  Ooft  of 

Eachl-'iie, 

1833 

'34 

458 
482 

471 

5H 
501 

568 

584 

681 
696 
769 

749 
762 

707 

834 

836 

805 

838 

868 
928 

9*3 
900 

953 
982 

957 

1,115 
1,114 

1,089 

1,056 
1,183 

>»303 
1,404 
1.487 
1,502 

£        «.    d, 
7,988    7    Ik 
9,277    8    6i 
10,410    3  lOi 
11,765  12    2i 
14,252  10    9i 
12,186  14    4| 
11,925    8    8i 

13,606    4  111 
12,498  12    S\ 
12,646    4  111 
12,518    9  lOi 
13,019    6    2J 
12,804    2     6 
14,031     7     7 

18.119  1    91 
14,228    7     4 
13,964    3     1 

13,801  11     \\ 
15,976    4    6 
16,540  15  10 
14,913     5     6 
15,931     -     5i 
21,286  10    - 
17,777  12    8 
18,370    7    4 
18.326  17    - 
17,615    6    6 

25,108    1    9 
23,157  13    8 
22,964  16  10 
23,416  17    - 

24.120  9  11 
26,005    4    7 

17       8     10 
19      4     II 
22       2      — 

'35 

*36 

*37 

'38 

20  17         2 
28         9        - 

21  9          I 

20      8      5 

19     19      7 

17     19      » 
16      811 

'89 

laio 

'41 

'42 

'43 

16  14      3 

17  I       9 

18  2      3 
16     16       6 

'44 

'45 

'46 

'47 

21     13       6 

17     13       ^ 

16  13      - 

15  18      - 

>7      4      4 

17  18      5 

16  11      5 

16     14      4 
21     13       6 
1811       6 

'4S 

'49 

1850 

'51 

'52 

'53 

'54 

'55 

'56 

'57 

16       9       6 
16       9      - 

16  3       6 

23     15       « 
19     II       6 

17  12       6 
16     13       7 

16  4      5 

17  ^      3 

•58 

'59 

I860 

'61 

'62 

'63 

'6-i. 

'65 

Total   

29,069 

630,545     1     8| 

18      5      - 

1866. — From  the  Ist  January  this  year  the  protection  of  London 
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agamst  fire  passed  under  the  control  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  nnder  the  circumstances  already  stated. 

Mr.  C.  F.  T.  Young,  C.E.,  this  year  published  his  work:  "Fires, 
"  Fire  Engines,"  &c.,  wherein  he  institutes  the  following  com- 
parison:— 

London  occupies  120  square  miles,  and  has  a  population  of 
3,ocx),ooo.  It  has  nineteen  engine  stations,  with  in  the  aggregate 
ten  steam  engines  and  thirty -three  hand  engines — total  forty-three ; 
number  of  men  employed  130.  Therefore  London  has  one  station 
to  every  6  square  miles,  one  engine  to  every  3  square  miles,  one 
(and  a  fraction)  men  to  the  square  mile ;  and  one  man  to  20,000 
inhabitants. 

New  York  occupies  23  square  miles,  has  a  population  of 
1,000,000,  thirty-five  fire  stations,  forty  fire  engines — thirty-five 
steam,  five  hand — and  1,478  men.  Consequently  New  York  has 
one  and  a-half  engine  stations  to  each  square  mile  ;  one  and  three- 
quarter  engines  to  the  square  mile ;  sixty- four  men  to  the  square 
mile,  and  one  man  to  every  676  of  the  inhabitants. 

Faris  occupies  no  square  miles,  has  a  population  of  1,700,000, 
has  one  hundred  and  thirty  fire  engine  stations  and  1,270  men. 
Therefore  Paris  has  one  and  one- sixth  engine  stations  to  each 
square  mile ;  nearly  one  and  two-third  engines  to  the  square  mile ; 
has  over  eleven  firemen  to  the  square  mile,  or  one  man  to  every 
^jSS^  of  the  population. 

In  the  same  work  the  author  remarks  upon  the  tendency  of  fires 
in  London  not  only  to  become  more  numerous,  but  of  greater  extent, 
and  therefore  involving  far  greater  losses  upon  the  insurance  offices ; 
while  the  means  of  controlling  them  had  not  increased  in  the  like 
proportion.  "  One  great  reason  for  this  may  be  the  tendency  to 
"  construct  large  buildings,  which  are  not  sufficiently  subdivided 
"  to  render  it  easy  to  attack  the  fire  as  it  were  in  detail ;  and  in 
"  spite  of  the  Building  Act  this  course  seems  to  be  persisted 
"  in,  especially  in  the  case  of  large  buildings  called  Manchester 
"  warehouses.  Mr.  Vulliamy,  architect  to  the  Metropolitan  Board 
"  of  Works,  and  who  it  is  said  has  the  means  of  collecting  accu- 
"  rate  information  upon  the  subject,  states  that  in  London  the 
"  *  total  loss,*  or  fires  in  which  everything  is  totally  destroyed, 
"  amounts  to  rather  over  14  per  cent,  of  all  the  fires  during  the 
"  year." 

There  was  enacted  29  and  30  Vict.,  cap.  69,  an  Act  for  the 
amendment  of  the  law  with  respect  to  the  carriage  and  deposit  of 
dangerous  goods. 

This  year  there  was  founded  that  important  association  the 
London  Salvage  Corps,  It  is  supported  by  contributions  from  the 
fire  offices  transacting  business  in  London ;  and  that  it  has  been  of 
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essential  service  in  regard  to  its  peculiar  fiinctiona  may  be  gathered 
from  the  following  returns  of  its  first  ten  years'  operations : — 


Year. 

Nnmber  of  Yin* 

attended  bjr  Metropolitan 

Fire  Brigade. 

Attendance  of 
London  Salvage  COTpt. 

or  whidi  8«me« 

wen 

Rmdfffd  it 

1866 

Ii338 

i»397 
1,668 

i»57* 

1,946 
1,842 

1494 
1,548 

i»573 

i,5»9 
1,632 

580 

996 

1,874 

1,420 

1,660 
1,659 
1,384 
1,343 
|1,328 
11,221 
1,404 

»94 
3*7 

692 

803 

746 
486 

564 

405 
486 
446 

'67 

'68 

'69 

1870 

'71 

•72 

'73 

'74 

'75 

'76 

1867. — Another  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  was 
appointed  **  to  inquire  into  the  existing  legislative  provision  for  the 
"  protection  of  life  and  property  against  fires  in  the  United  Eling- 
'*  dom,  and  a^  to  the  best  means  to  be  adopted  for  ascertaining  the 
"  causes  and  preventing  the  frequency  of  fires."  The  evidence 
taken  by  this  committee  was  of  a  very  important  character,  and 
will  be  found  set  forth  in  detail  in  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

One  of  the  subjects  considered  by  the  committee  was  "  the  cost 
"  of  fires/'  that  is,  the  cost  of  attending  them  by  the  brigades. 
This  varies  very  much  in  different  countries,  perhaps  in  consequence 
of  the  different  system  pursued.  Captain  Shaw  produced  these 
figures  to  the  committee  : — 


ATeraie  Coat 
of  each  Fire. 


Lirerpool  12 

London  over  18 

Dublin   20 

Montreal    oyer  32 

Brooklyn    „  35 

Philadelphia „  48 

Sydney  52 


Average  Cott 
of  each  Fire. 

£ 

Troy  (United  States)    ....    63 

Buffalo  85 

Baltimore  90 

San  Franeiflco   118 

St.  Louis    125 

Boston    157 

New  Orleans 172 


In  order  to  test  these  results  it  would  be  necessary  to  have 
return  of  the  actual  average  destruction  of  property  at  each  fire. 
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1872. — Mr.  John  M.  McCandlish,  F.R.S.E.,  manager  of  the 
Scottish  National  Insurance  Company,  read  before  the  Actuarial 
Society  of  Edinburgh  this  year,  an  Address  on  Fire  Insurance. 
He  shows  with  admirable  logic  how  the  losses  arising  from  insuffi- 
cient means  of  fire  protection  fall  on  the  public  sooner  or  later : — 

**  It  may  seem  superfluous  to  dwell  ou  a  point  so  unquestionable ;  and  yet  the 
contrary  view  is  a  very  common  one,  and  leads  to  unfortunate  consequences.  If 
losses  by  fires  are  in  reality  borne  by  the  insurance  offices,  then  they  have  the 
greatest  possible  interest  in  keeping  down  the  number  and  magnitude  of  fires,  and 
ought  to  bear  the  expense  of  the  requisite  machinery.  But  if  all  losses  really 
fall  upon  the  insured,  in  other  words,  upon  the  public,  then  the  preventing  and 
extinguishing  of  fires  is  directly  a  matter  of  public  interest,  and  ought  to  be  done 
at  the  public  expense,  llie  force  of  this  truth,  however,  has  not  always  been 
perceived  by  the  offices  themselves,  and  is  even  now  recognised  by  a  very  small 
portion  of  the  community 

**  In  recent  sessions  of  parliament  Bills  have  been  introduced  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  a  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  establish  a  judicial 
inquiry  into  the  cause  of  every  fire.  These  Bills  have  not  been  opposed  by 
Ooremment,  but  very  considerable  difficulty  is  found  in  adjusting  a  satisfactory 

tnachinery  for  making  such  inquiries The  encouragement  given  to 

Boch  a  Bill  is  an  acknowledgment  of  the  principle  that  it  is  the  public,  and  not 
merely  the  insurance  offices,  that  have  an  interest  to  prevent  fires;  and  yet  so 
inveterate  is  the  opposite  view,  that  in  all  probability  no  measure  of  this  kind  will 
he  speedily  agreed  to,  unless  on  the  condition  that  the  cost  of  the  inquiries  to  be 
instituted  into  the  origin  of  the  fire  shall  be  wholly  or  largely  borne  by  the 
insurance  offices, 

*'  These  expenses,  and  those  incurred  in  extinguishing  fires,  must  in  the  end  fell 
npon  the  public,  in  the  same  manner  as  all  losses  by  fire  necessarily  do ;  and  the 
only  question  for  consideration  is  whether  the  insurance  offices  ought  to  be  chained 
with  them  in  the  first  instance,  and  left  to  recover  them  from  the  public  in  the 
form  of  an  addition  to  such  rates  of  premium  as  would  otherwise  be  necessary. 
The  offices  might  well  complain  of  such  an  arrangement.  The  burden,  if  laid  on 
them,  ought  to  bo  borne  in  the  several  cities  and  towns  throughout  the  country  in 
some  proportion  to  the  business  which  each  office  derives  from  each  locality ;  but 
thb  on  any  general  scale  is  practically  impossible.  The  system,  too,  is  open  to  the 
same  objection  which  was  held  fatal  to  the  fire  insurance  duties,  now  happily 
abolished — that  it  increases  the  cost,  and  to  that  extent  discourages  the  practice  of 
insurances :  and  indeed  it  is  conceivable  that  the  more  perfect  the  system  worked 
in  the  direction  of  keeping  down  fires,  the  less  inclined  would  many  persons  be  to 
insure.  But  these  are  objections  mainly  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  fire  com- 
panies. ^  On  behalf  of  the  public,  it  may  be  pleaded  that  at  the  best  it  is  a  clumsy 
method  of  taxing  the  community — when  more  direct  and  more  equitable  methods 
are  available.  It  throws  the  cost  entirely  on  the  prudent  section  of  the  public 
which  insures,  while  it  promotes  the  security,  and  encourages  the  negligence  of 
the  imprudent,  who  do  not  insure  at  all,  or  insure  inadequately.  Fire  engines 
managed  by  local  authorities,  but  supported  wholly  or  in  any  considerable  degree 
by  insurance  offices  are  sure  to  be  kept  in  less  efficient  condition,  and  at  greater 
cost,  than  when  the  public  are  the  direct  paymasters,  and  interested  therefore  in 
securing  good  value  for  money.     .     .     , 
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"  There  can  be  no  question  that  the  arrangement  which  is  most  Mmnd  in  theory* 
and  most  for  the  public  interest  in  practice,  is  that  the  owners  of  property*  indi- 
vidually and  collectively,  should  charge  themselves  with  the  duty  and  the  cost  of 
preventing  and  extinguishing  fires.  Losses  by  fire  being  thus  reduced  as  moch  is 
possible  in  number  and  magnitude,  may  then  be  left,  in  the  first  instance^  to  be 
met  by  insurance  companies,  and  ultimately  to  be  distributed  by  them  amongst  the 
persons  insured,  in  the  form  of  rates  of  premium,  which  will  inevitably  in  the  kng 
run  bear  a  fair  proportion  to  the  losses." 

Tliis  is  one  of  the  points  which  I  especiallj  desire  to 
enforce. 

1873. — There  was  again  introduced  to  parliament,  a  Bill  to 
make  provision  for  investigation  into  the  causes  and  circumstanoeB 
of  fire.  The  measure  was  brought  in  by  Mr.  Peter  M'Lagan,  who 
had  been  chairman  of  the  select  parliamentary  committee  in  1867, 
and  who  in  that  position,  as  also  from  other  means  of  observation 
and  inquiry,  has  come  to  the  conclusion,  as  many  others  have  done, 
that  there  should  be  an  official  inquiry  into  the  circumstances 
attending  every  fire,  irrespective  of  the  actual  sacrifice  of  life. 
1  shall  offer  some  further  observations  upon  this  subject  at  the 
close  of  the  present  paper. 

1874. — The  gas  and  water  committee  of  the  common  council 
of  London,  appointed  to  report  upon  the  water  supply  to  the  city 
in  case  of  fire,  presented  an  able  and  exhaustive  report,  in  which 
they  state  that  they  were  naturally  desirous  of  obtaining  every 
information  upon  so  important  and  vital  a  question,  and  they  were 
enabled  by  the  courtesy  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  to 
obtain  much  valuable  evidence  upon  the  subject  from  Captain 
Shaw,  the  chief  officer  of  the  Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade.  They 
had  also  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Muir,  the  engineer  of  the  New  Biver 
Company. 

The  report  next  refers  to  the  present  condition  of  the  water 
supply  of  the  city,  and  it  appears  that  the  city  receives  its  water 
supply  almost  entirely  from  the  New  Biver  Company.  The  engineer 
says  that  the  company  have  now  provision  for  a  continuous  daily 
delivery  of  more  than  36,000,000  gallons  of  water,  with  a  present 
daily  demand  of  about  25,000,000  gallons;  and  they  also  have  a 
right  to  pump  to  any  extent  from  the  Biver  Thames  below  Black- 
friars  for  any  service  of  a  "  non-domestic  "  kind;  also  that  exclusive 
of  the  ponds  at  Hampstead  and  Highgate,  which  hold  together 
about  30,000,000  gallons,  the  company  have  high  service  reser- 
voirs containing  more  than  20,000,000  gallons,  and  a  further  store 
at  lower  levels  of  more  than  100,000,000  gallons.  The  company's 
engine  power  is  now  sufficient  to  raise  water  into  their  upper 
reservoirs  at  the  daily  rate  of  50,000,000  gallons  ;  and  all  the 
contents  of  these  various  reservoirs  are  available  for  use  in  the  ciiy, 
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in  which  they  have  78  miles  of  pipes,  25  miles  of  which  are  con» 
stantij  under  pressure. 

With  regard  to  the  water  supply  required  for  extinction  of  fire 
in  London,  Captain  Shaw  reported  that  in  the  whole  of  the  metro- 
polis it  had  not  been  much  in  excess  of  8,cx)o,ooo  gallons,  and  he 
distinctly  stated  to  the  committee  that  there  had  been  no  diflSiculty 
from  any  insufficiency  of  water  supply  for  extinction  of  fire  in  the 
city,  whatever  occasional  delay  there  might  have  been  in  obtaining 
the  required  service.  It  also  appeared  that  the  pressure  of  the 
present  water  supply  of  the  city  had  sufficed  hitherto,  and  might 
be  greatly  increased.  The  committee,  however,  express  their 
opinion  that  the  system  of  street  plugs,  which  makes  the  attendance  of 
a  turncock  necessai'y  before  water  can  he  obtained,  is  not  suitable  to 
meet  sudden  emergencies,  which  must  necessarily  occur  in  every  ca^e 
of  fire;  and  that,  to  secure  a  quick  obtainment  of  water,  it  is 
absolutely  essential,  for  the  protection  of  public  property,  that  a 
proper  number  of  constantly  charged  hydrants  be  fixed  which  will 
i^present  an  immediate  supply  of  water. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  important  interests  involved  in 
the  question,   the  committee  were  of  opinion  that  every  possible 
itieans  should  be  provided  for  the  rapid  extinction  of  fires  by  an 
immediate  supply  of  water ;  and  that,  although  it  had  been  shown 
that  the  supply  and  storage  of  water  is  ample,  the  present  means 
of  procuring  it  at  fires  were  not  equal  to  the  emergency  of  the  case, 
^nd  that  this  difficulty  might  be  met  by  the  use  of  hydrants  con- 
stantly supplied  with  water  ;    and  having  in  view  the  immense 
Amount  of  property  within  the  city,   and  the  extensive  fires  which 
^rom  time  to  time  occur  within  its  area,  they  thought  that  for  the 
protection  of  the  citizens  of  London  it  was  highly  desirable  that 
the  corporation  should  take  the  lead  in  establishing  a  system  which 
there  could  be  no  doubt  would  be  a  most  useful  adjunct  in  pre- 
venting the  extension  of  fires.     If  the  court  agreed  with  this,  the 
conmiittee  asked  that  it  should  be  referred  back  to  them  to  consider 
the  means  of  carrying  it  out. 

The  report  was  referred  back  to  the  committee,  who  subsequently 
(1875)  reported  that  it  was  desirable  to  establish  hydrants,  to  be 
kept  constantly  charged,  at  every  66  yards  in  the  city  streets, 
in  order  to  maintain  an  efficient  water  supply  for  the  rapid  extinc- 
tion of  fire.  Hydrants  are  now  being  generally  erected  throughout 
the  city.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  cost  of  900  hydrants  would 
not  exceed  10,000/. 

1874. — In  the  "  North  American  Review  "  there  was  an  article 
written  by  Mr.  Bugbee,  wherein  he  gave  statistics : — 
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1.  Fire  Brigades, 


Area 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Expentet 

EipaMe 

Place. 

Population.* 

in  Square 
Milet. 

of 

of  Steam 

of 

of 

P« 

Fires. 

Engine*. 

Firemen. 

Department 

Cqnti.t 

£ 

#.   i. 

London    

3,340,000 

122 

1*494 

28t 

396 

68,617 

-    5 

New  York   .... 

980,000 

22 

1,380 

38 

629 

199,453 

4    2 

Philadeli)hia  . 

709,000 

129 

655 

24 

253 

80,546 

a    4 

St.  Louis 

3^)0,000 

— 

197 

11 

110 

83,263 

I  II 

Chicago    

3«c,ooo 

23f 

489 

16 

201 

76.400 

4    2 

Baltimore    .... 

281,000 

15 

172 

10 

i5> 

32,127 

2    4 

BoHton 

260,000 

15i 

389 

21 

4C9 

80,000 

8    5 

Cincinnati  .... 

2  2 1 ,000 

22 

213 

19 

>54 

56,387 

5    4 

2.  Fire  Losses. 


Place. 

Number  of 
Dwelling  House*. 

Total  Loas 
for  Past  Five  Years. 

Loss  per  Capita.t 

New  York  

64,044 
112,366 

39,675 
44,620 

40,350 
29,623 

24,550 
25,905 

£ 
8,165,372 
2,294,188 
824,826 
1,813,608§ 
354,474 
654,423§ 
715,353 
559,077 

£    s,    d. 
376 

Philadelnhia    

3     4  »o 
2  13     6 

617 

St.  Louis 

Chicago    

Baltimore    

1     6     8 

Boston     

2  12  10 

Cincinnati   

i     6     5 
3   15     6 

San  Francisco 

*  In  the  American  cities  the  census  of  1870  is  taken,  and  the  natural  increai^ 
for  two  years  added. 

t  The  loss  per  capita  (as  also  the  number  of  houses)  is  based  on  the  oenra* 
of  1870,  as  it  would  be  a  fair  average  for  the  jears  covered  in  the  Btatement  of 
losses. 

X  Including  three  floating  engines. 

§  Exclusive  of  the  great  fire. 

1875. — In  the  (London)  "Times"  of  30th  October  this  year  there 
appeared  a  letter  signed  "  A  Fire  Office  Manager,"  in  which  was 
contained  some  most  excellent  suggestions  for  increasing  the  means  of 
instjintancons  communication  through  the  metropolis.  He  proposed 
that  there  should  be  established  guard-houses  at  suitable  points 
throughout  the  metropolis,  at  which  should  be  stationed  a  police- 
man, the  fire  escape  conductor,  the  omnibus  time  keeper,  &c.  There 
should  be  from  each  guard-house  means  of  telegraphic  communi- 
cation with  the  fire  brigades  and  police  stations  of  the  metropolis. 
On  the  occurrence  of  a  fire,  the  call  would  be  delivered  to  the 
nearest  guard-house,  and  hence  would  be  known  at  all  required 
quarters  forthwith.  The  suggestion  is  a  most  excellent  one,  and 
should  be  forthwith  adopted. 

The  letter  also  contains  the  following  statement  of  the  com- 
parative forces  in  the  great  commercial  capitals  of  Europe  for  the 
arrest  of  fire : — 
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London   

Paris    

St.  Petersburg 

Berlin 

Hamburg    

Lyons  


Population. 


3,254,260 

1,851,000 

667,963 

826,341 

240,271 

323>4»7 


Engines. 


95 
203 
87 
50 
53 
48 


StreofCth  of  Brigsde. 


396 
1,500 
1,149 
1,090 

789 

475 


1876. — Captain  Shaw,  in  his  new  work,  "  Fire  Protection,"  puts 
&e  case  as  between  fire  insurance  and  fire  protection  very  well : — 

"  A  safe  principle  woald  be  for  the  inhabitants  of  a  town  to  consider  first,  what 
tmoont  of  insurance  would  cover  their  losses  if  they  had  no  protection  at  all; 
secondly,  what  amount  of  protection  would  afford  them  almost  complete  security 
from  loss ;  and  then,  working  from  these  two  points,  to  decide  for  themselves  how 
tiiach  they  would  be  inclined  to  spend  directly  on  defensive  measures,  and  how 
mnch  indirectly  on  the  payment  of  losses.    There  is  no  greater  or  more  common 
delusion  than  to  suppose  that  the  intervention  of  an  insurance  company  has  any- 
tiiing  to  do  with  this  matter.     Every  town  has  certain  risks,  and  when  losses 
oocnr,  they  arc  paid  for  by  the  town  itself,  either  directly,  or  through  an  insurance 
company  drawing  its  premiums  from  the  town.    The  business  of  insurance  com- 
panies is  simply  to  receive  premiums  and  pay  losses,  and  of  course  they  assess  the 
ibrmer  so  as  to  cover  the  latter,  and  leave  a  margin  for  profit.     Many  persons 
insure,  and  it  is  moat  proper  and  praiseworthy  that  they  should  do  so,  as  they  may 
not  have  capital  to  repair  such  losses  as  they  are  liable  to ;  but  this  does  not  in 
any  way  affect  the  principle  here  laid  down,  that  each  community  hcts  in  some  way 
or  other  to  pay  for  its  own  losses,  and  should  therefore  take  the  necessary  precau- 
tions for  its  own  interests,  which  brings  us  back  to  the  point  from  which  we 
started — namely,  the  advantage  of  employing  skilled  professional  persons  to  advise 
as  to  the  several  apportionments  of  direct  and  indirect  payments,  and  to  work  and 
be  responsible  for  all  matters  connected  with  the  system  of  protection." 

Captain  Shaw  also  published  this  year  a  pamphlet :  "  Fires  in 
"  Theatres,"  wherein  many  practical  suggestions  are  offered  regard- 
ing fire  prevention  in  these  hitherto  very  combustible  risks.  His 
suggestions  also  extend  to  the  protection  of  surrounding  property. 

In  order  to  give  this  section  of  my  subject  the  completeness 
desired,  I  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  make  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
the  fire  departments  of  the  different  countries  of  Europe ;  but  it  is 
impossible  to  do  so :  there  is  no  data.  The  cost  in  Fra/tice  has  been 
estimated  at  i,ooo,cx)o/.,  which  is  probably  too  much.  For  Oermany 
I  can  find  no  data.  In  the  United  States  the  estimate  is  5,ooo,cxx)/. ; 
this  probably  is  very  near  the  mark.  Who  can  say  what  it  is  in 
the  United  Kingdom  ? 

II. — Amount  of  Property  actually  Burned. 

On  this  important  head — the  most  important  of  all  that  I  shall 
on  this  occasion  submit  to  your  notice — we  have,  I  regret  to  say, 
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literally  no  reliable  statistics.  The  lossrs  paid  l)y  the  Civo  ofTices  are 
for  reasons  stated  in  a  later  part  of  this  paper,  no  measure  for  the 
actual  annual  loss  of  property.  A  great  deal  of  the  property  bomed 
is  uninsured  ;  other  portions  are  insured  "  subject  to  average ;"  and 
in  fact  the  question  of  insurance  rather  complicates  the  problem 
than  otherwise. 

What  seems  strange  beyond  all  power  of  expression  is,  that  the 
constantly  recurring  devastations  by  fire  have  never  yet  snfficientty 
interested  the  Governments  of  civilised  countries  to  have  caused  the 
adoption  of  a  simple  statistical  record,  if  nothing  more,  of  the 
aggregate  annual  number  of  fires,  their  causes  as  nearly  as  can  be 
ascertained,  and  the  amount  of  property  destroyed  thereby ! 

At  the  present  moment  Russia  is  the  only  country  in  Europe, 
and  I  believe  I  may  say  in  the  world  (I  am  not  certain  about 
China)  J  wherein  such  statistics  as  I  have  spoken  of  are  really  col- 
lected. The  able  men  who  govern  that  great  country  were  not 
slow  to  discover  the  lessons  to  be  learned  from  such  returns. 

In  view  of  obtaining,  if  possible,  some  idea  of  the  annual  destnic- 
tion  of  property  by  fire,  I  commenced  the  compilation  of  a  table  of 
the  great  fires  of  the  world.  This  table  I  do  not  give  here ;  first, 
because  it  would  occupy  as  much  space  as  the  whole  of  this  already 
lengthy  paper,  and  second,  because  it  was  impossible,  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  to  obtain  any  correct  estimate  of  the  actual  loss 
of  property  occasioned.  Then  again  it  became  apparent  in  the 
investigation  that  it  is  not,  after  all,  the  great  fires  which  occasion  the 
greater  loss.  The  aggregate  of  the  smaller  fires,  those  which  happen 
day  by  day  so  continuously  that  they  cease  to  make  any  impression 
npon  us — it  is  these  which  really  constitute  the  data  by  which  the 
aggregate  loss  from  fire  is  to  be  measured  or  estimated.  The  great 
fires,  properly  so  called,  involving  for  instance  the  loss  of  50,000/. 
and  upwards,  probably  do  not  account  for  more  than  one-fifth  of  the 
losses  of  any  average  year. 

I  shall  have  occasion  at  the  close  of  this  paper  to  make  some 
suggestions  regarding  the  collection  of  statistics  of  fires,  and  of  the 
lessons  to  be  learned  from  them ;  I  will  not,  therefore,  dwell  further 
upon  the  subject  here,  but  proceed  to  present  snch  feeble  statistics  as 
are  available  on  this  branch  of  the  subject. 

1666. — The  great  fire  of  London,  which  happened  this  year,  first 
led  to  any  notice  of  the  statistics  of  fires.  The  total  nxunber  of 
houses  burned  was  13,200;  and  the  aggregate  loss  was  estimated 
at  10,716,000/. 

1680. — An  estimate  by  Nicholas  Barbon  and  others,  founders  of 
the  first  joint  stock  fire  institution  in  London  (and  probably  in  the 
world!)  established  this  year  contained  the  following  passage: — 
'*  The  calculation  of  the  houses  burned  by  these  several  fires  [in 
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Ix)ndon  since  1666]  is  750  houses  or  thereabouts,  which  (at  least 
200/.  a  house,  one  with  another)  amount  to  i5C,cxx)/.** 
1806. — The  fires  in  London  for  the  year  ending  29th  September 
were  552,  viz.,  366  alarms,  attended  with  little  damage,  153  chimneys 
on  fire,  and  31  serious  fires.  Hone,  in  his  "Table  Book,"  says: — 
"The  offices  calculate  on  an  alarm  of  fire  every  day,  and  about 
"  eight  serious  fires  in  every  quarter  of  the  year.'* 

1829.— Mr.  Braidwood,  in  his  "  Fire  Engines,  &c.,"  published  in 
Bdinburgh  in  1830,  gave  the  following  statistics  regarding  the 
fires,  d^.,  in  that  city.  The  number  of  houses,  shops,  and  assessable 
places  within  the  bounds  of  the  police  was  29,000.  The  fires,  &c., 
in  the  following  years  ending  30th  September,  were : — 


False 
Alarms. 


Tev. 

Totob. 

Entire  Loss. 

X825 

'26 

'27 

'28 

'29 

48 

80 

"3 

94 
194 

11 

Coniiderable 
Lou. 

Trifling 
Damage. 

Fool 
Chimneys. 

12 

14 

9 

18 
12 

18 

81 
55 
43 

17 

39 
28 

9 

66 

118 

2 

7 

6 

4 

10 


He  says :  "  In  examining  the  above  table  it  will  be  observed 
"  that  serious  fires  decrease  as  the  number  of  alarms  increase.  The 
"  cause  of  so  many  false  alarms  in  1828-9  was  that  a  considerable 
"  number  of  fires  having  been  observed  to  arise  from  foul  chimneys, 
"  the  firemen  were  sent  to  every  one  from  which  the  slightest 
"  danger  was  apprehended.*' 

In  Paris  the  number  of  houses  at  this  date  was  supposed  to  be 
26,000.  The  fires  over  an  average  of  twenty  years  had  been  540 
per  annum,  or  rather  more  than  two  fires  per  hundred  houses ;  but 
on  account  of  the  efficiency  of  the  corps  of  Sapeurs  Pompiers,  it 
was  believed  that  only  one  house  out  of  every  five  hundred  which 
caught  fire  was  actually  burned.  (Braidwood,  p.  132.) 

1841. — An  inquiry  was  instituted  by  Mr.  William  Baddeley,  C.E. 
— well  known  in  connection  with  his  efforts  in  saving  life  from 
fire — into  the  proportion  of  burned  properties  in  London,  including 
the  buildings  and  their  contents,  with  the  following  results : — 


In  1841. 

Iniured. 

Not  Insured. 

Unknown. 

Total. 

Proportion 
Insured. 

Buildipff* ••• 

914 

609 

197 
404 

10 
12 

1,121 
1,016 

Percnt 

81-53 

6o*o 

Contents 

J.5^3 

601 

22 

2,136 

71-30 

Thus  81^  per  cent,  of  the  number  of  buildings  were  insured^  and 
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60  per  cent,  of  the  contents  ;  and  of  either  one  or  the  other,  out  of 
the  total  cases  by  fire  reported,  abont  71 J  per  cent. ;  leaying  28| 
wholly  uninsured.  The  proportion  of  the  value  insured  was  not 
reached  by  this  inquiry.     (See  1838  and  1850.) 

1842. — The  number  of  fires  about  this  date  in  Liverpool  bad 
become  so  large,  and  their  character  so  serious,  that  the  rates  of 
premium  went  up  from  85.  to  30^.,  40^.,  and  in  some  cases  to  45^. 
per  cent.  It  was  calculated  that  the  losses  by  fire  from  the  commence- 
Dient  of  the  century  in  this  borough  had  amounted  to  alfout  ^\  mUlions 
sterling. 

184i. — In  Knight's  "  London  "  occurs  the  following  passage  : — 
"  The  statistics  of  London  fires  are  by  no  means  devoid  of  interest, 
**  and  the  time  may  come  when  they  will  form  an  index  to  the 
**  social  advancement  of  the  people ;  for  in  proportion  as  houses  are 
**  built  more  and  more  fireproof,  and  habits  of  carefulness  become 
"  more  and  more  difiused,  the  number  of  destructive  fires  will 
**  assuredly  lessen.'* 

185G. — Mr.  Braidwood,  in  his  paper  on  "  Fires,"  read  before  the 
Society  of  Arts  this  year,  said  that  fires  in  London  had  doubled 
since  the  commencement  of  the  London  Fire  Brigade  in  1833;  "and 
"  not  only  are  the  *  calls'  doubled,  but  the  fires  at  which  it  is 
"  necessary  to  put  engines  to  work  have  increased  in  a  much 
"  greater  ratio,  being  nearly  three  times  the  number  they  were 
"  twenty-three  years  ago."     He  added : — 

"  Many  reaHons  have  been  given  for  the  increase  in  the  number  as  well  as  in 
the  serious  damage  caused  by  fires  of  late  years.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  many 
improved  raodcs  of  heating,  and  the  general  use  of  gas,  render  spontaneous  ignition 
much  more  common  than  formerly,  and  when  premises  do  take  fire,  canse  the  fire 
to  proceed  much  more  rapidly.  In  1833,  of  the  number  of  premises  which  took 
fire,  barely  2 1  per  cent.  (20*9)  used  gas ;  while  in  1855  gas  was  used  in  upwards 
of  67  {Kjr  cent,  of  the  building^  which  took  fire." 

1867. — Mr.  Fletcher,  the  then  secretary  of  the  Sun  Fire,  stated 
in  his  evidence  before  the  select  parliamentary  committee  this  year, 
that  in  the  years  1864  and  1865,  the  losses  of  seventeen  English 
offices  were  compared.  They  were  in  number  14,458,  and  amounted 
to  upwards  of  1,250,000/.  Out  of  these  fires,  there  were  no  less 
than  4,623  the  cause  of  which  could  not  be  ascertained. 

The  question  of  the  "  loss  to  the  nation  '* — the  political  economy 
aspect  of  the  case — was  considered  by  the  committee;  and  the 
following  is  the  substance  of  the  evidence  of  Mr.  S.  J.  Fletcher 
(Sun  Fire)  thereon  : — 

"  1506.  In  looking  to  this  question,  do  you  think  it  is  a  serious  loss  to  the 
nation  that  so  much  property  is  destroyed  by  fire? — Very  considerable  loss  it 
incurred  by  the  nation  by  intentional  fires.  In  other  similar  cases  an  inquiry 
takes  place,  in  cases  of  accident  by  railway  or  to  shipping ;  but  it  is  curiooi  Uuit 
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"tliere  ib  no  inqnirj  on  the  part  of  the  public  by  any  public  machineiy  with  regard 
'fco  the  question  of  fires,  by  which  so  large  an  amount  of  property  is  annually 
^eatroyed.    .     .     . 

*'1509.  Have  you  ever  noticed  any  distinction  in  the  number  of  fires  when 
teide  IB  good,  and  when  trade  is  bad  ? — Tliat  occurs  continually.  When  there  is 
n  depression  in  any  particular  trade  then  the  fires  in  that  particular  trade  com- 
mence; that  is  one  of  the  points  which  satisfies  me  that  many  fires  are  inten- 
tional :  if  the  cotton  trade  is  depressed,  mills  and  cotton  warehouses  are  burned 
dowD,  and  so  with  the  hat  or  shoe  trade,  if  there  is  depression,  fires  immediately 
follow. 

*•  1510.  That  is  a  sort  of  fire-barometer  ? — Decidedly ;  it  is  a  well-known  fact, 
"  1511.  Does  that  extend  to  farm  produce  ? — I  think  it  docs ;  very  many  fires 
that  are  attributed  to  incendiarism,  in  the  country,  I  am  satisfied  are  occasioned 
by  the  farmers  themselves. 

'*  1512.  The  working  of  the  law  in  question  is  peculiarly  noticeable  in  Liverpool, 
^  it  not  ? — In  Liverpool.  Manchester,  and  every  other  place :  and  it  is  convincing 
^o  me  that  a  much  greater  number  of  fires  than  we  are  apt  to  think  are  the  result 
Of  intention." 

The  committee  passed  on  to  what  may  be  designated  a  very 
Xiatnral  question : — 

"  1579.  Perhaps  yon  are  aware  that  there  has  been  produced  some  impression 
In  the  country  that  insurance  offices,  so  far  from  being  averse. to  fires,  do  not  at  all 
object  to  a  certain  amount  of  fires  ? — (Mr.  Fletcher.)  If  such  an  opinion  as  that 
is  prevailing,  it  is  entirely  in  contradiction  to  the  convictions  of  my  office.  They 
are  making  every  eif ort  which  can  be  made  to  prevent  the  increase  of  fires. 

"  1580.  Do  they  not  fancy  that  a  certain  number  of  fires,  if  not  attended  with 
too  great  a  loss  of  property,  rather  give  a  spur  to  fresh  policies  ? — It  is  a  most 
mistaken  notion." 

Another  point  which  engaged  the  attention  of  the  committee 
was  "whether  fires  were  actually  on  the  increase,*'  that  is,  relatively 
to  the  number  of  the  population,  or  to  the  number  of  buildings. 
Several  witnesses  were  examined  on  this  point.  Mr.  Swanton, 
superintendent  of  the  London  Salvage  Corps,  said  the  proportion 
was  increasing,  and  handed  in  the  following  returns  for  London  in 
support  of  his  position. 

Table  Showing  the  Increase  of  Fires  upon  the  Population  and  Number  of 

Houses  for  the  Years  1852  and  1862. 

1852.  Population,  2.361,263  ;  fires,  923.     There  was  one  fire  for  every  2,559  per- 
sons, according  to  the  number  of  persons  shown  by  the  census  of  1851. 
„      Houses y  327,391  ;  fires,  923.     There  was  one  fire  for  every  354  houses, 
according  to  the  number  of  houses  shown  by  the  census  of  1851. 

1862.  Population,  2,803,989;  fires,  1,303.  There  was  one  fire  for  every  2,152 
persons,  according  to  the  census  of  1861,  being  an  increase  of  nearly 
one-fifth. 
„  Houses,  379,222;  fires,  1,303.  There  was  one  fire  for  every  291  houses, 
accordiug  to  the  number  of  houses  at  the  census  of  1861,  being  an 
increase  of  over  one  fourth  ! 
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Mr.  Swinton  Bonlt,  the  then  manager  of  the  Liverpool,  London, 
and  Globe  Insurance  Company,  handed  in  to  the  same  committeey  a 

Table  Showing  the  Fire*  have  Increased  in  an  Undue  Ratio  to  the  Ineream 

of  Population  and  Houses, 

In  1845  there  was  1  fire  to  ererj  2,990  of  the  population,  and  to  ererj  395  honaei 
'50 
'65 
'60 
'61 
*62 
'63 
'64 
'65 

He  also  handed  in  another  table  showing  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  fires  recorded  as  of  "  suspicions,  doubtful,  or  nnacconnted 
"  for  "  origin,  which  we  have  already  given  nnder  "  Cansea  of  Fires  ** 
at  this  date. 

Finally  Captain  Shaw  was  examined  on  the  same  subject,  and 
he  handed  in  returns  of  a  more  complete  order,  from  which  we 
compile  the  following  table : — 


'*»*'/ 3 

>» 

i^7 

M 

^,585 

it 

333 

»» 

a»6i3 

t* 

335 

n 

2,370 

11 

303 

»» 

a,i88 

f> 

280 

» 

2,064 

» 

265 

9» 

1,980 

» 

*55 

99 

1,900 

}i 

250 

99 

Twenty-Five  Yeari  Fires  in  . 

London, 

Year. 

Firei. 

Population. 

HooMt. 

People 
to£achFire. 

Honaet 
to  Each  Fire. 

1840 

681 

1,907,036 

258,425 

2300 

379*47 

'41 

696 

1,948,417 

262,744 

2,800 

377-50 

'42 

769 

1,989,719 

267,062 

2,588 

347*28 

'43 

749 

2,031,181 

271,381 

2,726 

3^2'3a 

'44 

762 

2,072,563 

275,700 

2,720 

361-81 

'45 

707 

2,113,945 

280,029 

2,990 

395*o8 

'46 

834 

2,155,326 

284.338 

2,584 

340*93 

'47 

836 

2,196,708 

288,657 

2,628 

345*28 

'48 

805 

2,238,090 

292,976 

2,780 

363*94 

'49 

838 

2,279,472 

297,295 

2,720 

354*76 

1850 

868 

2,820,854 

301,614 

2,678 

347-48 

'51 

928 

2,362,236 

305,933 

2,546 

329*67 

'52 

9*3 

2,406,411 

3",28i 

2,607 

337**4 

'58 

900 

2,450,586 

316,629 

2,728 

35X-81 

'54 

953 

2,484,762 

321,978 

2,618 

337-85 

'65 

982 

2,588,987 

327,327 

2,585 

333*3* 

'66 

957 

2,583,112 

332,676 

2,699 

347*62 

'67 

1,110 

2,627,288 

338,025 

2,856 

304-5* 

'58 

M14 

2,671,468 

343,374 

2,898 

308-23 

'59 

1,089 

2,715,688 

348,723 

2,494 

320*22 

1860 

1,056 

2,759,814 

354,072 

2,618 

335*29 

'61 

1,183 

2,803,989 

359,421 

2,370 

303-82 

'62 

i»303 

2,851,146 

366,045 

2,188 

280*92 

'63 

1,404 

2,898,801 

372,669 

2,064 

*65*42 

'64 

1,487 

2,946,467 

379,293 

1,980 

*55*o8 
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1868. — The  returns  of  the  Manchester  police  for  the  year  ending 
29th  September  gave  the  nnmber  of  fires  which  were  attended 
-within  that  city,  viz.  301,  which  was  an  increase  of  16  upon  the 
previons 'year.  The  following  details  as  to  the  proportions  of 
buildings  and  stock  insured  and  uninsured  are  valuable.  Buildings 
insured  202,  amount  251,922/.;  not  insured  99,  amount  i05,29i/« 
Stock,  number  insured  127,  amount  483,531/.;  not  insured  165, 
amount  103,721/. ;  total  at  rise  944,465/.  The  loss  of  the  year  was 
found  to  be  but  2/.  35.  per  cent,  upon  the  entire  property  at  risk 
within  the  city.  The  total  cost  of  the  brigade  during  the  year  was 
3,523/.  175.  id.  Here  we  have  two-thirds  of  the  buildings  insured; 
but  much  less  than  half  the  stocks  so  protected.  The  larger  number 
of  stocks  at  risk  arises  from  the  circumstance  of  several  persons 
occupying  one  building  frequently. 

1872. — The  annual  report  of  Captain  Ingram,  chief  of  the  fire 
brigade  for  DubUn,  stated  the  alarms  in  1872  to  have  been  188  ;  of 
which  5  were  false,  in  were  only  chimney  fires,  72  were  more 
extensive.  Two  of  the  fires  resulted  in  total  destruction  of  buildings, 
12  in  serious  damage,  and  55  in  slight  injuries.  Five  persons  were 
rescued  by  the  fire  escapes.  The  expense  of  the  brigade  amounted 
to  1,446/.  6s,  6d, 

1872. — Mr.  John  M.  McCandlish,  manager  of  the  Scottish 
National  Fire  and  Life  Company,  in  his  address  before  the  Actuarial 
Society  of  Edinburgh  this  year  (already  quoted),  spoke  as  follows : — 

"  The  principle  which  lies  at  the  root  of  fire  insurance  is  one  sufficiently  obvious 
when  stated,  hut  not  unfrequently  lost  sight  of.  Every  time  that  property  suffers 
damage  hy  fire — unless  in  those  rare  cases  where  it  is  intrinsically  worthless  or 
noxious — there  is  an  absolute  loss  to  some  person  or  other.  This  is  often  for- 
gotten. The  owner  of  the  property  is  recouped  by  means  of  his  insurance,  and 
therefore  does  not  lose;  and  the  insurance  company  may  be  said  to  gain  by  its 
losses.  It  is  by  fires,  as  it  were,  that  it  makes  its  living ;  and  if  at  the  end  of  its 
year  its  balance  is  on  the  right  side,  the  losses  during  the  year  are  regarded  as 
having  been  inevitable:  they  have  been  expected  and  provided  for;  and  if  the 
company  docs  not  feel  them,  still  less  do  the  public  feel  them  on  its  behalf.  And 
yet  the  reality  of  the  loss  is  heyond  question.  The  property  destroyed  has  cost 
money,  skill,  labour,  which  now  all  go  for  nothing.  To  replace  it  (if  it  can  be 
replaced)  will  cost  money,  skill,  and  labour,  which  might  otherwise  have  been 
employed  in  increasing  the  quantity  of  property  in  the  world,  instead  of  merely 
leaving  it  as  it  was  before.  The  loss,  in  fact,  is  not  felt,  simply  because  U  i* 
distributed  ;  and  fire  insurance  is  the  machinery  for  its  distribuiion. 

"In  some  countries  the  damage  done  by  fire  to  buildings,  if  not  to  other 
property,  is  made  good  at  the  expense  of  the  State  or  the  municipality,  and 
provided  for,  like  other  general  expenses,  by  a  tax.  This,  in  fact,  is  simply  a 
mutual  insurance  managed  by  the  public  authorities,  and  is  open  to  many  objec- 
tions. We  prefer  in  this  country  the  plan  of  distribution  by  means  of  joint-stock 
companies  uuder  private  management.  But  this  does  not  alter  the  incidence  of 
the  loss.     I  observe  frequently  an  advertisement  by  one  great  office  that  it  has  paid 
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9  millions  sterling  on  account  of  losses  by  fire.  Its  own  capital  iB  not  stated;  but 
it  is  unlikely  to  have  exceeded  i  million  sterling,  and  it  still  no  donbt  possessei  ill 
tbe  capital  it  ever  did,  and  possibly  much  more.  It  cannot  therefore  hare  paid 
the  9  millions  out  of  its  own  funds.  It  has  simply  been  the  medium  by  whidi 
they  have  been  transferred  from  the  pockets  of  one  set  of  people  to  thoee  of 
another." 

1875. — Herr  Lugwig  Jung,  director  of  the  Munich  Fire  Depart- 
ment, and  of  the  Bavarian  Firemen's  Association,  published  this 
year  a  work  on  "  Protection  of  property  against  Fire,"  wherein  he 
gives  (inter  alia)  the  following  important  statistics :  During  the 
twenty-five  years  from  1843  to  1868,  no  less  than  four  thousand 
insured  buildings  were  destroyed  by  fire  in  Bavaria  alone,  exclusive 
of  the  Palatinate.  During  the  fifty  years  from  1821  to  1871  the 
Bavarian  company  for  the  insurance  of  buildings  against  fire  paid 
6 1  million  gulden  for  losses,  and  the  whole  of  this  large  sum  was 
supplied  by  the  premiums  levied  on  house  owners.  During  the 
years  from  1870  to  1872,  inclusive,  34  million  thalers  were  paid  by 
the  insurance  companies  in  Prussia,  and  1 1  million  gulden  are  paid 
annually,  upon  the  average,  by  the  sixty-six  companies  of  the 
German  Empire  which  insure  upon  real  property. 

1875. — The  losses  in  the  cotton  trade  alone  in  the  Manchester 
district  this  year  were  estimated  at  1,100,000/.  The  premiums 
received  on  these  risks  were  estimated  at  800,000/. ;  but  from  these 
the  expenses  had  to  be  deducted,  in  order  to  determine  the  amount 
available  to  meet  losses. 

1876. — Tbe  following  are  the  details  of  the  fires  in  Manchester 
for  the  year  ending  2i)th  September,  1876 :  Fires  attended  by  the 
brigade  328.  Estimated  value  of  property  (buildings  and  stock)  at 
risk  2,771,385/.  Of  this  amount  118,178/.,  or  4*2  per  cent,  was 
destroyed.  Compared  with  the  preceding  year  there  was  an  increase 
of  36  fires,  of  668,934/.  in  amount  at  risk,  and  of  5j,48o/.  in  the 
amount  destroyed.  The  estimated  value  of  the  property  saved 
(i.e.  not  destroyed)  was  2,653,207/.,  or  95*7  per  cent.  The  annual 
average  for  ten  years  of  the  property  jeopardized  and  not  destroyed 
by  fires,  was  1,630,998/.,  or  96*2  per  cent,  of  the  amount  at  risk. 
Nine  lives  were  lost,  and  15  fires  were  attended  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  city  during  the  year. 

Supplemental — Fires  in  London, 

Almost  the  only  uniformly  collected  statistics  which  are  avail- 
able on  the  subject  of  fires,  are  those  of  the  London  Fire  Engine 
Establish  m^it  (of  wliich  I  give  some  account  under  head  "  Protection 
"  against  Fire  '*),  kept  by  Mr.  Braid  wood  from  the  year  1833  down 
to  the  year  of  his  death  (1862)  ;  and  by  his  successor  from  that  date 
down  to  the  close  of  1865,  when  the  protection  of  London  against 
fire  ceased  to  be  a  matter  of  piivate  enterprise,  and  assumed  more  of 
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the  form  of  a  mtmicipal  responsibility.  These  statistics  extend  over 
%  period  of  thirty-three  years,  and  embrace  snch  a  number  of  events 
as  to  entitle  the  results  which  they  indicate  at  least  to  reasonable 
confidence.  I  guard  myself  in  this  "way,  becanse  a  BUpplemental 
table  vhich  I  have  compiled  from  the  returns  of  later  years  present 
resultB  differing  in  some  respects  from  those  immediately  before  ns. 
In  1870  Captnin  Shaw  published  the  detailed  "Records,"  from 
■which  the  following  facts  are  drawn  r — 

The  total  number  of  calls  received  during  the  thirty-three  years 
was  35,145.  Of  these  1,769  were  false  alarms;  3,307  proved  to  be 
only  chimney  alarms;  and  29,069  were  for  fires,  of  which  9,635 
l«stilted  in  serious  damage,  and  19,434  iu  slight  damage.  Here  are 
the  details  for  each  year  of  the  period,  compiled  from  Captain 
Shaw's  Table  No.  107:— 

Call*. 
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A  continnation  of  tHis  table  will  be  given  later.  It  is  desirable 
to  leave  the  numbers  andistnrbed,  as  they  form  the  base  of  other 
tables. 

The  following  is  a  monthly  summary  for  the  thirty-three  years 
1833-65  of  fires,  false  alarms,  and  chimney  alarms.  [Compiled 
from  Captain  Shaw's  Table  No.  106.] 

Monthly  Summary, 


Alarms. 

Fires. 

Total 

Month. 

False. 

Chimney. 

Total. 

SerioualT 
Damaged. 

Slightly 
Damaged. 

Total. 

Calls. 

January  .... 
February.... 

March 

April   

Ma-v 

194 
199 

208 

207 

189 

234 
391 
277 
244 

252 
242 
222 

339 
825 
374 
334 
242 
245 
188 
187 
195 
250 
267 
361 

533 

5H 
58a 

541 

431 

479 

489 
464 

439 

SOI 

509 
583 

857 
748 
836 
752 
716 
.  748 
770 
847 
810 
738 
883 
930 

1,694 
1,570 
1,604 

1,483 
1,651 

1,581 

1,719 
1,708 

i»5i3 
1,487 
1,580 

1,834 

2,551 
2,318 
2,440 
2,235 
2,367 
2,329 
2,489 
2,555 
2,333 
2,225 
2,463 
2,764 

3,084 
2,842 

3,02i 
2,776 

2,798 
2,808 

2,978 
3,019 
2.772 
2,727 
2,97a 
3»347 

*^   V 

June    

July 

"  **^j 

August    .... 

September . 

October  .... 

November  . 

December .. 

Total   .... 

2,769 

3,807 

6,076 

9,635 

19,434 

29,069 

35»i45 

It  is  here  seen  that  while  July  is  the  month  which  produces  the 
greatest  number  of  "  false  alarms/'  December  is  the  month  which 
has  the  greatest  total  of  calls,  as  also  of  serious  fires.  June,  which 
has  been  regarded  as  a  most  fatal  month  for  London  fires,  only 
stands  No.  8  in  regard  to  total  calls,  and  No.  10  in  regard  to 
*'  seriously  damaged."  A  further  reference  to  this  subject  will  be 
found. 

We  next  have  a  weekly  summary  of  all  fires,  false  alarms,  and 
chimney  alarms,  from  1833  to  1865,  being  Captain  Shaw's  Table 
No.  72. 
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Weekly  Summary, 


Week. 

False 
Alarms. 

Chimney 
Alarms. 

Yiits. 

Total 
CaUs. 

Week. 

False 
Alarms. 

Chimney 
Alarms. 

Fires. 

Tot 
CaU 

Irt,  endg 

.  Jan.  7 

40 

77 

563 

680 

28th,  endg.  July  15 

61 

49 

698 

2nd, 

„  u 

38 

69 

584 

691 

29th, 

i> 

II    29 

70 

40 

658 

8rd, 

„    21 

42 

78 

583 

703 

30th, 

>f 

»    29 

72 

38 

638 

4th, 

,,    28 

57 

77 

576 

710 

3lBt, 

it 

Aug.  6 

55 

Z^ 

610 

5th, 

Feb.  4 

46 

80 

595 

721 

82nd, 

t$ 

II    12 

62 

4* 

671 

6th, 

»    11 

44 

84 

540 

668 

83rd, 

»> 

II    19 

75 

53 

687 

7th, 

„    18 

54 

78 

575 

707 

84th, 

» 

,1    26 

66 

4* 

648 

8th, 

,,    25 

51 

91 

568 

710 

35th, 

» 

Sept.  2 

65 

37 

644 

9th, 

Mar.  4 

48 

69 

591 

708 

36th, 

ft 

II      9 

65 

44 

661 

10th, 

»    11 

56 

98 

558 

712 

37th, 

» 

II    16 

63 

61 

649 

lltn, 

,,    18 

54 

87 

557 

698 

38th, 

» 

II    23 

62 

4» 

646 

12th, 

„    25 

42 

93 

559 

694 

39th, 

» 

II    30 

61 

• 

35 

641 

13th, 

Apl.  1 

33 

68 

525 

626 

40th, 

» 

Oct.  7 

63 

59 

628 

Uth, 

„      8 

40 

74 

481 

595 

4l8t, 

II 

II    14 

66 

48 

492 

15th, 

„    15 

42 

70 

517 

629 

42nd, 

11 

II    21 

62 

6z 

480 

16th, 

„    22 

56 

85 

560 

701 

43rd, 

11 

II    28 

60 

5<5 

680 

17th, 

„    29 

61 

82 

528 

671 

44th, 

11 

Nov.  4 

48 

<53 

628 

18th, 

May  6 

41 

57 

501 

699 

45th, 

II 

1,    11 

63 

63 

682 

19th, 

„    13 

37 

64 

542 

643 

46th, 

II 

II    18 

49 

57 

691 

( 

20th, 

»    20 

45 

69 

521 

635 

47th, 

II 

II    25 

67 

73 

648 

2l8t, 

,,    27 

43 

44 

543 

630 

48th, 

II 

Dec.   2 

60 

67 

614 

22nd, 

June  3 

48 

48 

592 

688 

49th, 

II 

II      9 

43 

65 

648 

2drd, 

„    10 

56 

48 

525 

629 

50th, 

II 

II    16 

47 

86 

600 

24th, 

»    17 

40 

59 

542 

641 

51st, 

II 

II    23 

66 

81 

649 

25th, 

»    21 

52 

61 

547 

660 

52nd, 

11 

II    81 

64 

102 

819 

26th, 

July  1 

79 

54 

550 

683 

27th, 

,,      8 

69 

42 

671 

682 

Tot 

al 

2,769 

3i307 

29,069 

35»J 
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In  this  table  tlie  year  is  divided  into  fifty-two  periods  of  sotoh 
days  each,  txcept  the  last  week,  which  haa  eight  days.  Malcing 
allowanco  for  this  additional  day,  tho  last  week  of  the  year  is  atill 
the  most  fatal  an  regards  fires,  the  preceding  week  next,  then  the 
second  week  iu  November,  and  next  to  that  the  first  week  in  Aagnst. 
It  is  not  easy  to  follow  the  operation  of  the  caases  which  prodace 
this  last-named  result. 

But  in  view  of  carrying  the  observations  still  farther  we  have  a 
daily  and  hourly  summary  for  the  thirty-three  years  1833-65  in- 
clusive, giving  fires  Only,  and  omitting  false  alarms  and  chimney 
alarms.     [This  is  Table  No.  38  of  Captain  Sliaw's  summary.] 

j!>ai7^  and  Hourly  Summary. 


Here  we  have  Taeiday  as  the  greattst  day  for  fires,  whilst 
"  nnlucky  Friday  "  has  the  least.  Regarding  the  honrs,  lo  o'clock 
P.M.  is  the  worst ;  7  o'clock  a.h.  the  best. 

Tho  lioun  which  have  most  fires  are  8,  9,  10,  and  li,  p.u. — 
10  occupying  the  first  place  ;  12  o'clock  p.m.  is  heavy  ;  irhile 
I  o'clock  A.u.  is  still  more  so.  All  the  heavy  figures  mn  from 
6  P.M.  io  4  A.M.  It  has  been  said  of  fires  as  of  births,  that  abont 
two-third  of  them  occur  in  the  night. 
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Trades  of  Occupiers, 


Trades. 


$erioa»lv     Slijjhtly      Total 
DaiUAgeil.:  Damaged. 


} 


id  porter  mer- 
its     

ouses  

lecaries    and^ 
ors  in  drugs,  no 
oical  works  car- 

on  

I 


'  colourmen 
[turn  works... 
neers  


dryers 
« 


biscuit 

&nd  boat  builders 


makers 

and  wash-houses 

op  keepers 

wool  warehouses 

ealers 

1  rooms 

table  makers  .. 

ig  makers  

ers 

iUers,     binders, 

stationers  

merchants 

nd  shoe  makers 
md  belt 


} 


>» 


lakers  and  kilns . 


8  and  dealers  in  1 

;lothes    j 

nakers  and  bris 
lerchants   


} 


rs 


»rs   

I)ork  . 
makers. 


^      »»      

erers  

or  makers 

lealers  in   

ikers  

ak  makers 

ters  and  work-1 

in    wood,    not  > 

let  makers J 

nd   pasteboard  i^ 

'"  J 


I 
I 

6o 


3 
I 

lO 
28 

183 

10 

7 
116 

I 
I 

3 

2 

186 

2 
35 

20 

3 
I 

153 

H 

146 

^3 
9 


316 

1 

I 

21 

I 


557 

12 
4 


63 


1 
4 
1 

14 

90 

350 

8 

23 

5 

16 

7 

178 

2 

3 
1 

256 

7 
51 

2 
26 

5 

175 

12 

104 

68 

21 

1 

237 
1 
2 
9 
3 
1 

607 

7 

7 


I 
I 

1^3 

I 
I 

7 

2 

^4 
118 

533 
18 

38 
10 

38 

'4 
294 

2 

I 

4 
I 

10 

2 

442 

9 

86 

2 

46 

8 

I 

328 

26 

250 

91 

30 

I 

553 

2 

3 

30 

4 
I 

1,164 

19 
II 


Trades. 


} 


Carvers  and  gilders 

Cement  makers  

Cemeteries  

Chandlers    

Charcoal   and    coke,  1 
dealers  in j 

Charcoal  manufacturers 

Cheesemongers    

Chemists,     including^ 
all  places  in  which 
are  laboratories  for 
chemical  purposes  ..^ 

China    and    glass, 
dealers  in 

Chocolate  and  chicory 
manufacturers 

China  and  glass  ma- 
nufacturers   

Churches 

Clothiers  

Cloth  workers 

Coal  merchants  

Coachmakers  

Cochineal  dryers 

Cocoanut-fibre  manu- 
facturers    

Coffee  roasters    

Coffee  house  keepers  .... 

Colour  makers 

Comb       „       , 

Confectioners        and  1 
pastrycooks  j 

Coopers    , 

Com  chandlers   

„     merchants 

Cork  burners  


Serionaly 
Damaged, 


} 


wool, 


} 


} 


„     cutters 
Cotton      and 

workers  in... 
Cotton  merchants  ... 
Cotton  wick  manufac 

turers     

Cotton  factories  

Cowkcepers 

Crinoline  manufacturers 
Curriers  and  leather! 

dressers j 

Curiosities,  dealers  in.... 

Dancing  academies 

Distillers 

naphtha  

turpentine  .... 

chemists 

tar    

Docks  


4 

4 
I 

184 
'5 

55 

SS 


3i 
6 

I 

17 
45 

II 

10 
96 

i3 
I 

62 

49 

97 

I 

6 

3* 
6 


I 

3<5 


34 

3 
6 

3 

29 
II 


Slightly 
DamagM. 


246 
27 

1 

74 

69 
18 


3 

66 
10 

28 

45 

1 


31 

218 

27 

96 

55 

37 

1 

8 

16 

4 

1 


1 
8 
1 

32 

1 


25 
2 
2 

13 
19 


TotaL 

8 

4 
I 

430 

4* 

1 
129 

21 


98 

16 

I 

45 
90 

I 
16 

41 

3'4 

50 
I 

>57 
104 

134 

2 

"4 
48 

10 

5 

2 

I 
8 

2 

68 
I 

I 

59 

5 
8 

3 
4» 

30 
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Trades  of  Occupiers —  CorUd, 


Trades. 


Drapers,  -wcwllen,  1 

linen,  and  mercers  ..  j 

Prysaltcrs 

Druggists,  wholesale    .... 
Dyers 

Eating  houses  

Egg  merchants 

Elastic  web  manufac- 1 

turers    J 

Emery  and  black  lead  1 

manufacturers J 

Engineers,  mechanical.... 

Engravers 

Envelope  makers 

Fancy  box     „      

Fanning  stock 

Feather        merchants  "I 

and  dressers J 

Fellmongers 

Felt  makers 

Firewood  merchants    .... 
Fire  Preventive  Com- 1 

Pany  J 

Firework  makers 

Fire   annihilator  ma- 1 

nufacturers  J 

Fishing  tackle  makers.... 

Fishmongers 

Fish  curcrs   

Flax  dressers  and  mills  . 

Flour  mills,  steam   

„  water    

Flower,  artificial,  makers 
Floorcloth     manufac- 1 

turers J 

Founders  

French  fancy  warehouses 

„       poHshcrs  

Fried  fish  sliops   

Furriers,   skin  dyers,  "I 

and  dressers j 

Furniture  stores  

Gtilvanised    iron  ma-  "I 

nufacturers  J 

Gaming  houses 

Gasworks 

Gas  fitt<.»r8 

Ginger  beer  and  soda  "1 

water  makers    J 

Gla.<«8   and  lead  mer-  \ 

chants    j 

Glass  and  lamp  mer-1 

chants    j 


Seriously 
Daniuged. 

Slightly 
Damaged. 

ToUl. 

360 

420 

780 

9 

12 

21 

14 

20 

34 

16 

35 

51 

37 

141 

178 

2 

2 

— 

1 

I 

3 

4 

7 

44 

47 

91 

7 

7 

1 

— 

I 

15 

11 

26 

181 

49 

230 

19 

17 

36 

23 

6 

^9 

7 

1 

8 

6 

9 

15 

1 

I 

<4 

22 

86 

I 

— 

I 

I 

1 

2 

2 

14 

16 

4 

10 

H 

5 

11 

16 

12 

6 

17 

I 

1 

2 

20 

11 

31 

33 

7 

40 

29 

59 

88 

26 

30 

56 

3 

2 

5 

I 

6 

7 

37 

30 

67 

2 

— 

2 

I 

— 

I 

2 

4 

6 

22 

47 

69 

I 

— 

I 

3 

5 

8 

I 

2 

3 

3 

4 

7 

Trades. 


Glass  manufacturers  .... 
Glue  and  size  makers... 
Gold  and  silversmiths .. 

Granary  keepers 

Gh-eengrocers        and  1 

fruiterers  J 

Grocers    

Gun  manufacturers    .... 
Gunpowder,  dealers  in 
Gun  makers    

„     barrel  makers 

Gutta  percha  works  ... 
Glass      and      emery  1 

paper  makers    J 


} 


Hay  and  straw  sales 

men   

Haberdashers 

Hairdressers    

Hairpin  makers  

Harness     „         

Hardware,  dealers  in ... 

Hat  makers 

Heartlirug  manufac 

turers    

Hemp  and  flax  mer 

chants    

Hemp  dressers    

HerbaUsts    

Hop  merchants  

Horse  slaughterers 

Horsehair  merchants .... 

Hospitals 

Hotels,  including  club  1 

houses   J 

Hosiers    


manu- 


} 


Ice  merchants 
Indiarubber 

facturers    .... 
Ink  makers .... 

„  (printers*).. 

International  exhibi 

tion    


} 


International  bazaar 
Iron  bedstead  makers... 

Ironmongers   

Italian  warehousemen . 

Japannen    

Jewellers  and  watch  ~ 
and  clock  makers .... 

Jute  and  hemp  manu- 
facturers     J 

Kamptulicon  irorks    ... 


Seriously 
Damaged. 


10 
6 

II 

19 
2I(/ 


12 

17 
5 

I 

3 
142 


12 
I 

2 

I 

12 

3 

39 

5 

1 

16 

5 
13 


I 
1 
I 

48 
9 
4 


SlighUy 
Damaged. 


15 

7 
1 
8 

40 

177 
1 


2 
2 


23 

12 

1 

9 
86 


3 
1 
6 

15 
6 

155 

7 

2 
9 

8 

1 

17 

1 
2 
1 
2 

17 
8 


1877.]    U7ider  Historical^  Finuiicial,  and  StaHstical  Aspecte, 

Trades  of  Occupiers  —CorUd, 


883 


Trades. 


Seriously 
DaDia((ca. 


Lace  manufocturc^rs 

Lamp  makers   

„      black  makers    .... 

Laundres^s 

Ijath  renders 

Ijeather,  patent,  makers 

„       embossers 

Leather    sellers    and  1 

dressers J 

lieather  bag  makers 

Lime    wharves      and  1 

merchants J 

Linen  manufiEU^urers  .... 

liodgings  

liookinff  glass  and  pic- 1 

ture  rrame  makers  .  j 
Lucifer  match  makers.... 
Lucifer     match    box  1 

makers  j 

Lunatic  asjlums  

Maltsters 

Manure  manufacturers  . 

„       dealers  in    

Markets 

Marine  stores,  dealers  in 
Mast  and  block  makers  . 

Masons 

Mat  makers 

Mattress  makers  

Motal  perforators    

Milliners    and    dress- 1 

makers  j 

Hineral  teeth  manu-1 

fiuiturers    J 

iCillfl 

„     steam  

„     wind    

Mill  makers 

Musical      instrument  \ 

makers  J 

Musical  string  makers.... 

MCuBtard  makers  

^nflic  halls  

Ifaphtha  manufacturers 

^ewsyendors    

IVuts,  dealers  in   

IfnrBerjmen 

Oakum  man  ufacturers. . . . 

.Offices   

,Oil  works  

|Oil  and  oolourmen  

Opticians  

k^gan  builders 

r 


2 

43 
I 

4 

2 

4 
I 

■95 

17 

94 

2 

3 

II 

2 

7 

I 

62 

5 

2 

12 
II 

«4 


I 

5 
2 
I 

48 

I 

2 
I 

3 

2 


2 

2 

30 

187 

2 

I 


Slitfhtly 
Damaged 


1 

5 

14 

97 

8 
1 


2,532 

13 

74 

2 

6 

10 
5 

11 

1 

111 

6 

2 

11 

14 
2 

128 


1 
3 


26 

2 

1 

1 
4 

12 
2 

2 

30 

11 

235 

1 

5 


Total 


I 

7 

31 
140 

1 

23 
I 

II 

2 

7 

I 

2,827 

30 
168 

4 
8 

21 

7 
18 

2 

173 
II 

4 

23 

2^ 

2 
192 


2 
8 
2 
I 

74 
I 

4 


4 
6 

12 

6 

4 
32 

41 
422 

3 
6 


Tradei. 


Painters,     plumbers,  1 
and  glaziers  J 

Panoramas  

Paper  stainers 

„       hangers 

Paper  mills,  makers,! 
and  warehouses    ..../• 

Paper  collar  makers   .... 

Parchment       „     

Paraffin  light  company . 

Pawnbrokers   

Perfumers    

Perambulator  makers.... 

Pewterers 

Photographists    

Photographists' appa- 1 
ratus  manufacturers  J 

Pianoforte  makers 

Pitch  makers  

Picture  dealers   

Pipe  makers 

Pickle  manufacturers.... 

Portmanteau  makers .... 

Potteries 

Poulterers   

Printers   

Printers,  copperplate  1 
and  lithographic  ....  j 

Printers,  calico   

Private 

Prisons 

Provision  merchants  .... 

Public  buildings,  not  1 
warehouses    

Public  places  of  en- 
tertainment, not 
theatres 

Quill  merchants 


I) 


Bag 

Eailways 

Betail      shops      and  1 

counting  houses   ....  j 
Bevelenta        arabica  \ 

food  merchants j 

Ribbon  dressers 

Rice  mills,  steam    

Rope  makers 


>} 


wire 


Sack  makers    

Saddle  tree  makers 

Safe  makers 

Saltpetre  refiners    

Sale  shops  and  offices... 


SerioiuW 
Damaged. 


36 


>9 

2 


I 

2 

1 

26 

5 

4 
I 

12 


13 

2 

3 

4 
I 

I 

10 

3 
84 

17 

4 
1,189 

4 
5 

16 


II 


61 
13 


3 
50 


H 
I 

I 

2 
397 


Slightly 
Damaged. 


42 


2 

22 

1 

8 


21 
4 
8 
I 

12 

1 
6 

2 
7 
2 
2 
11 

139 
23 

2 

6,132 

6 

11 

60 
17 


58 
69 

20 


25 
1 

17 
8 

1 
790 
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Trades  of  Occupiers — Contd. 


Trades. 


Sail  makers  

Salt  merchauts 

Saw  mills,  steam  

Scale  board  cutters 

„    makers 

Schools 

Scum  boilers 

Sewing  machine  makers 
Ships 

„     steam   

Ship  builders    

„     chandlers 

„     breakers    

Sliirt  and  collar  makers 

Shot  makers 

Silk  dressers 


»> 


weavers 

Smoked  meat,  dealers  in 

Snuff  mills    

Soot  merchants    

Spice        „  

Splint  cutters   

Stationers,  wholesale  .... 

Stables  

Starch  makers  

Statuary,  dealers  in 

Stay  makers 

Steam  mills  


bonnet  1 


„  engmes 
Straw  hat  and 

makers  

Sugar  refiners 

Surgical  bandage  makers 


Tailors  

Tallow  chandlers,  wax 
chandlers,  and  soap 
boilers    

Tanners     

Tarpaulin  makers 

Tea  merchants 

Telegraph  company 

Theatres    

Timber  merchants   

Tinmen,  braziers,  and  1 
smiths    J 

Tobacco  manufacturers 

Tobacconists 

Tool  merchants    

Toy  warehouses   


Seriously  |  Sliglitly 
l)aniH($eu.;  Damaged. 


I6 

8o 
8 

I 

is 

i8 

I 
I 
1 

23 

I 

3 

2 
I 

3 

•35 

lO 

I 

I 
I 

i6 
19 


H5 
77 

25 

I 
I 

7 
-4 

95 

21 
76 

J7 


4 

2 

67 

2 

38 

7 

1 

88 

25 

83 

11 

1 

3 

3 

14 

1 

48 
2 

2 

312 

2 


26 

17 
2 

199 

75 

16 

10 

1 

43 
22 

209 

22 

141 

1 

28 


Total. 


20 

2 

137 

8 

2 

63 
8 

I 

144 

43 

58 

^9 
I 

4 
1 

4 

37 

I 

I 

4 
I 

5 

547 

12 

1 

9 
I 

I 

52 
36 


344 

41 

I 

50 
46 

304 

43 
217 

I 
45 


Trades. 


Trimming,  dealers  in ... 

„  wearers 

IVipe  dressers 

Tube  drawers 

Type  founders 


Umbrella  makers    , 

Under  repair  buildings 

Unoccupied 

Uphobterers   


Yamish  makers 

Victuallers  

Vinegar  works 
Vitriol 


» 


} 


Wadding  makers    

„         gun,  makers 
Waggons  on  the  road.. 

Warehouses 

Warehouses,      Man 

Chester  

Waste  paper  dealers 
Waterproof      canyas  1 

makers  J 

Watch  glass  makers  ... 

Waterworks    

Water  gilders 

Weavers,  carpet 

Wharfingers    

Wheelwrights 

Whiting  makers 

Whip  „       

Willow  bleachers    

Window  blind  makers  . 

Wine  coopers 

Wine  and  spirit  mer 

chants    

Wire  workers 

Wool    staplers    and  1 

manufacturers j 

Wool  warehouses    

Workhouses    , 

Workshops,    no    ha 

zardous    goods 

process  

Zino  works  


} 


or 


} 


SerioQsly 
Damaged. 


I 

2 
1 
I 

2 

10 
126 

45 
60 

26 

410 

3 


26 

3 
43 

36 

3* 
I 

3 
I 

4 
21 

4 

I 
1 

2 
I 

4^ 
1 

X3 

I 
11 

22 


Total 


9»635 


SlighUy 
Damaged 


1 
4 
1 

2 

3 

186 

137 

80 

24 

915 
2 

1 

20 
1 
4 

64 

65 

1 

12 


5 

41 

7 

3 


2 

140 

4 

6 

1 
20 

24 


19,434 
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Causes  of  Fires, 

This  is  in  many  respects  one  of  the  most  instructive  tables  of 
the  entire  series.  It  enumerates  the  causes  of  29,069  fires  happening 
in  London  during  the  thirty- three  years,  1833-65. 


Causei.  Total. 

Accident    25 

Alteration 1 

Airing  beds  8 

linen 83 

stable    1 

Ashes  falling  from  furnace 1 

Asphalte  boiling  oyer 3 

Benzoin,  drawing  off  1 

Bleaching  basket 1 

ginger 2 


a 


a 


1 

10 

1 
1 
1 


}l 


l> 


ft 


It 


I) 


hops 

nuts 

pot   , 

spice     

straw    

Blue  light,  making  1 

Boiler 7 

exploding  4 

funnel 1 

heat  from  44 

improperly  set  1 

leaking   3 

Bonfire  8 

Bottle,  ether  being  broken 3 

electric  fluid  bursting 1 

essential  oil        „         1 

whisky  „         3 

nitrous  acid  exploding 1 

Boy  drawing  beer  in  cellar 1 

„    lighting  a  fire    2 

Boys  playing  with  fireworks  1 

1 
.  3 
1 
1 
1 
1 


it 


tt 


tt 


tt 


tt 


tt 


gM       

gunpowder 


Boys  smoking   

Brazier's  fire 

„        stove 

Breaking  still  pipe   

Breaming  boat 4 

Broken  windows  

Bude  light 

Burning  a  basket 

bedding 


tt 


)> 


9t 


>» 


tt 


a  bed 
a  cask 
cork 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
4 


ft 


ft 


ft 


ft 


ti 


tt 


ft 


ft 


ft 


tt 


a  hole  with  hot  iron 1 


Cauves. 

Burning  pitch  off  a  cask 

out  cistern  to  pitch  it . 

out  paint  pots    

rubbish  

sawdust 

sharings 

soot  falling 

straw 

waste  paper  

white  fire   

wood  placed  in  cellar  . 

Bursting  of  kiln  

Camphine  boiling  over    

,,         exploding    

Candle   

Canvas  ceiling  

Carboy  of  muriatic  add  bursting 
„        French  polish     „ 

Carelessness 

Cask  of  spuritB  falling 

Casting  blowing   

Cats   

Chafing  pan 

Charcoal  fire 

overheating 

pan   

stove 

sweepings 

Chair  falling  into  fire 

Chandelier  falling    

Chemicals  boiling  over    

„         exploding   

Chemical  process 

Chicory  put  away  on  fire 

Children  playing  with  fire  

lucifers  .. 
fireworks 

Child  reaching  over  fire  

Chimney  shaft,  heat  from   

Chinese  fire  

Cigar  thrown  down  area 

Cleaning  dress  with  camphine  . 

gas  cock 

pots    

Clothes    coming    in    contact! 
with  fire J 


Total. 

2 

2 

1 

10 


)t 


If 


ft 


tf 


tf 


ft 


tt 


It 


2 
8 

3,218 
2 
3 
1 

106 
1 
2 
84 
8 
2 
2 
6 
9 
1 
8 
1 
.1 
7 
1 
8 

471 
95 
2 
1 
8 
2 
7 
1 
1 
1 
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)) 


)} 


Causes. 

Clothes  drying 

„  on  stoves 

Clothes  horse  falling  on  fire    .... 

„  upset  by  monkey 

Cooking     

apparatus    

on  roof    

Cooper's  devil  

Copper  

boiling  over 

fire    

fire,  timber  under   

heat  from 

heating,  without  water . 

portable    

set  on  floor  

Coke  fire    

Cork  ashes 

„    put  away  on  fire 

Cotton  waste 

Covering  pipes  with  millboards 

Crinoline   

Cutting  away  party  wall 

Curtains    

Defect  in  refining  pan 

„         wall   

Dipping  sleepers,  hot  

Doubtful   

Dogs 

Drawing  o£E  from  boiler 

Dress  taking  fire  


}> 


>> 


}) 


a 


a 


» 


j> 


Dry 


ng  bags  

cellar    

fibre 

flax    

herbs    

house    

jute   

lace    

millboards 

paper    

room     


stove 

umbrellas 

waste    

wood 

room,  overheat  of 

stove,  „ 

Dustbin  under  shed 

ft        falling  into  firo  ... 
Easing  fltopcook   


Total. 
3 
3 
3 
1 

16 
8 
1 
1 

13 
7 

43 
2 
5 
2 
1 

12 
7 
1 
1 
4 
1 
3 
1 
2,822 
1 
1 
1 
190 
9 
1 
1 
3 
1 
1 
1 
3 
2 
1 
2 
2 
6 
1 
1 
199 
1 
1 

10 
4 
6 
2 
1 
1 


»} 


tt 


fy 


ti 


)» 


» 


9} 


CaaiM. 

Eau  de  Cologne 

Emptying  powder  on  fire 

Escape  of  hydrogen  gas    

Essence  pot  leaking   

Examining  rockets 

Experiment 

Explosion    

Fat,  boiling  of. 

„  over 

Fat  falling  in  steam  consumer .... 

thrown  on  fire 

upset 

Falling  of  rocket  stick  

Fire  adhering  to  coffee  pot  

at  Rotherhithe  

basket 

Fire  dropped  in  letter  box    

„  through  flooring.... 

„  through  hole  

Fire  from  locomotive 

street  

grat«  adjoining 

grate,  heat  from  

Fire    from    grate   improperly! 
constructed j 

Fire,  heat  from  

in  next  house    

in  workshop  

in  vault 

„    left  burning  

Fire  made  on  bricks  

in  saucepan 

on  floor 

„         on  sheet  iron   

Fire  on  wharf 

on  iron  kettle 

pan 

Firepliice  blocked  up 

built  against  shed 

defect  in 

„        Bet  on  timber 

Fireworks    

„         explosion  of 

Fire  in  cask 

Fits 

Flue 

blodked  up — 

boiler 

defect  in 

descending  

heat  from  

hot  air    


t> 


a 


*t 


a 


a 


>} 


»i 


t» 


I) 


>» 


» 


I) 


it 


9f 


tt 


Total. 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

7 
44 
3 
3 
1 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
6 


12 
1 
3 
1 
1 
8 
2 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 
7 
1 

10 
2 

68 
8 
6 
4 

82 

158 

1 

801 

8 

18 

18 
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n 


a 


» 


)} 


I) 


») 


}} 


II 


II 


II 


II 


II 


II 


II 


II 


II 


Caases.  Total. 

Flue,  hot  plate   2 

„    foul    1,946 

overheat  of    18 

kitchen  1 

Flue,  copper   87 

„            defect  in   2 

Flue,  furnace 14 

defect  in  7 

heat  from 12 

overheat  of 4 

Flue  adjoining    101 

blocked  up    8 

copper    1 

defect  in    43 

furnace,  defect  in  6 

foul    2 

heat  from  12 

furnace,  heat  from  1 

hot  plate    1 

Flue,  hot  air,  overheat  of 1 

I,    forge,            „           1 

Furnace   150 

overheat  of  18 

set  on  timber    1 

shaft 1 

Fumigation 81 

Friction   39 

Fusees  igniting  17 

„      ca«o  of,  falling    3 

Gas 1,682 

Gas  burner 5 

„          too  near  ceiling 1 

(Jas  cock,  defect  in 1 

cooking  apparatus 1 

company's  men  at  work 2 

„     escape  of 364 

explosion  of    44 

from  street 5 

G^fittors  at  work  20 

Gas,  lighting  74 

pipe,  defect  in   4 

stove   17 

swing  bracket 5 

Galley  fire  1 

Glue  boiling    14 

Gauge  glass  bursting 1 

Gunpowder 4 

Hand  grenade 1 

Hatter's  stove 1 

Heat  from  casting 8 

kiln  8 

malt 1 


II 


II 


II 


II 


a 


II 


II 


Canies. 
Heat  from  retorts 

„  sun 

Heating  by  steam., 
cement    .. 

coffee  

ether  

gold  size.. 


II 


II 


II 


II 


II 


II 


Total. 

1 

14 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Heating  solution 8 

„       tan  1 

Hearth,  defect  in 26 

„       fire  on 141 

„       improperly  sot   1 

„       laid  on  timber    21 

High  tide 1 

Hot  ashes 269 

air  pipes    10 

air  stove    1 

coals  8 

coke   21 

charcoal 9 

grease 1 

metal 3 

oven  41 

plate  29 

rivets  falling 1 

water  stove   2 

water  pipes    7 

gridiron  among  sawdust 1 

Horsehair  falling  on  fire 1 

Hurdle  falling  on  cockle 1 

„               wharf  fire  1 

Illumination 4 

Incendiarism     133 

Insanity     6 

Intoxication 155 

Ink  boiling  over   1 

Ironing 1 

„      stove    62 

Iron  foundry  adjoining    1 

plate  fixed  on  timber 1 

hanger  put  away  hot 1 

Japan  boiling  over  3 

KUn   22 

overheat  of 6 

furnace,  overheat  of  1 

Elitchen  range  7 

Lamp     51 

„      camphino  2 

Lamp,  naphtha 70 

„             upset 4 

Lamp,  paraffin 11 

upsot 8 


II 


II 


II 


II 


11 
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it 


ti 


I) 


>» 


}) 


I) 


Causes.  Total. 

Lamp,  petroleum 1 

„       black,  overheating   8 

Lightning 12 

Lighting  fire 7 

lamp  1 

oven   2 

Lighted  paper   25 

shavings  1 

sawdust  1 

Light  in  vault  at  funeral 1 

„      thrown  in  yard  1 

Light  thrown    into  ventilating  1  ^ 

opening j 

Light  thrown  down  area 63 

under  door  step  ....  1 

from  omnibus  1 

Lime  slacking   93 

„             by  rain 14 

„             by  high  tide 2 

Lime  unslackened 2 

Linseed  oil  leaking  1 

Lucifers 806 

friction  of  1 

case  of,  dropping  1 

jackdaw  playing  with 1 

Making  polish  4 

pomatum 1 

varnish 2 

Mattress  placed  before  fire  to  dry  1 

Meat  falling  into  fire    1 

Melting  beeswax  3 

gum     1 

lead 12 

pot  2 

pan  bursting  1 

sulphur  1 

sealing  wax 1 

varnish    1 

Metal  gas  pipe 1 

overflowing    1 

upsetting    2 

Men  fighting 1 

Mould  bursting    1 

Mistake  of  exciseman 1 

Mixing  composition 10 

colour   2 

sulphur    1 

Muriatic  acid,  boiling 1 

Naphtha    5 

boiling   3 

bottle  of,  breaking  1 

cask  of,  exploding    8 


it 


n 


a 


>t 


'» 


>» 


>> 


)> 


» 


if 


it 


»» 


*t 


a 


it 


a 


a 


n 


Ctiueti.  Total. 

Naphtha  upsetting   1 

Night  lights  2 

OU,  boiling  of  24 

over  6 


a 


a 


)» 


If 


Oil  cask  bursting 1 

Oil  lamp    1 

„        upsetting   1 

Oil  thrown  on  dung  heap   1 

Old  age 3 

Opening  a  pipe 1 

Oven «....  13 

adjoining 8 

defect  in 7 

falling  in 2 

fire,  spark  from 1 

flue  8 

improperly  set    2 

overheat  of 6 

Overheat  of  gas  in  ventilator I 

Packing 4 

Painters  at  work  1 

Pan  slipping 1 

head  blown  off 1 

of  composition  igniting  1 

Paper  used  to  fan  fire 1 

Paraffin  oil  upset 1 

„      drawing  off 3 

Pasting  charts 1 

Piteh  boiling 9 

„           over 41 

Pitch,  drawing  off    1 

Pitching  a  back    I 

Pipe  stove 181 

„    for  ventilating  gaslight  1 

Plumbers  10 

„        fire  adjoining  3 

Poker  falling  out  of  fire 2 

Phosphorus  7 

Proofing,  boiling  of 1 

Bailways    1 

Bats  gnawing  matehee 1 

„            gas  pipe    1 

Beading  in  bed 84 

Bemoving 1 

Bepairs 12 

Bepairing  gas  meter 1 

gas  pipe  8 

organ   1 

Betorts  bursting  2 

„      leaking     1 

Befusing  to  admit  firemen 1 

Boasting  coffee 2 


it 


ti 
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»» 


i» 


ft 


}i 


»» 


if 


Cauie8.  Total. 

Koasting  chestnuts 1 

macliino  '  1 

nut  gall    2 

Bosin,  boiling  of. 6 

Bubbish  too  near  furnace 1 

Sack  falling  on  fire 1 

„    placed  near  fire 1 

Sewing  in  bed 3 

Seeking  for  leaking  gas  pipe"!  ^ 

with  candle J 

Shavings  near  oven    1 

„        taking  fire   5 

Sheet  iron  under  stove  1 

Shooting  birds    2 

Singeing  a  horse 1 

Smoking  in  bed 2 

fish  1 

hams    3 

rats  1 

sausages  2 

„        tobacco    406 

Smoke  hole 11 

Smothering  iron 1 

Soldering  pot 1 

Solution  boiling  over 1 

Soot 12 

Spark  from  chimney 4 

casting    2 

engine     1 

forge   6 

flue 5 

furnace    15 

Spark  from  furnace  of  thresh- 1  •, 

iog  machine J 

Spark  from  fire  1,225 

hot  plate  flue 2 

locomotive  7 

moulding 1 

Spirits  boiling  over 2 

Spirit  cask  leaking 1 

ff         filling  of  1 

Spirit  falling  on  fire  1 

y,             gas  stove 1 

Spirit  lamp 18 

„      overflowing 5 

Spirits  of  nitre   1 

„        wine   1 

Spirit  thrown  on  fire 1 

Spontaneous  ignition 274 

Steam  2 

Steam  boiler   11 

exploding  2 


n 


}) 


It 


»> 


)) 


)t 


ii 


it 


Causes.  Total. 

Steam  boiler,  overheat  of 20 

19 

8 

1 

1 


It 


»> 


ti 


it 


engine 

furnace  flue 

gauge  bursting 

jacket  

Steam  pipe 

„  bursting  .... 

„  overheat  of 

Still 


it 


it 


it 


» 


)) 


)) 


it 


it 


1 
1 

5 
1 

bursting  10 

2 
1 
1 

15 
1 
9 
4 
..  297 
7 
1 


it 


boiling  over    

exploding    

overheat  of 

head  blown  oflf   

heat  from 

head,  leakage  of 

leaking 

Stove    

Stove  adjoining  

„  set  on  timber   ... 

Stove,  cabin 13 

defect  in  6 

heat  from 65 

improperly  set 7 

overheat  of 30 

on  floor 3 

pipe 67 

portable    3 

Sugar,  boiling  of. 2 

„            over 2 

Sunlight  burner 2 

Sulphur  1 

Suspicious   5 

Tar,  boiUng  of    33 

copper  leaking    4 

light  thrown  into    3 

„    pot  boiling  over 21 

pipe  bursting 1 

taking  fire   2 

Tarring  a  water  butt 7 

Tarpauling  falling  against  stove .  1 

Tallow  boiling  over    6 

Thawing  water  pipes 4 

Timber  under  hearth 32 

„      funnel    2 

Tinman's  stove   1 

Tiring  wheels 5 

Trade  1,132 

Trying  annihilators    1 

„      signal  lights   1 

Turpentine 5 

boiling  over 2 


)) 


it 


a 


it 


it 
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Cinan.  TM*1. 

TurpoDtine,  drawing  off 6 

„           leatiiiR 6 

Wttrming     3 

Turning  off  gas     1 

Tarnish  boiling  OTcr    81 

„       drawing  off. 3 

„       U9in§[,  bj  candls'ligbt  ....  1 

Valve  ot  cylinder  not  fitting  1 

Waggon  driTcu  too  near  lamp    ....  1 

Warming  bed 2 

Wai  boiling  O' 


of... 


Wai  taper,,,. 


17 


Wm  and  turpentine  boiling  1 

Woman  falling  into  fire    

Wood  If  ft  burning  in  atdke  bole 
Working  lato  


„  spaA  from  ... 

Workmen  trjing  if  ounpbor  1 

would  burn J 


.      8,667 
.   29,069 


Here  is  a  abort  abstract  of  the  leading  c 

preceding  table  :— 


B  deduced  from  the 


Numlm. 

taCtal. 

^fl.lBb«. 

PoCttt. 

Candlce 

3^18 
463 

II  07 

''59 

7Bo 

r6s 

I -41 
.■40 

1,299 

274 

489 

5.639 

9,557 

4-+7 
0-95 
1-67 
19-40 

Cbild™nplajing,io.. 

|ponUneou»  ignition. 

2^68 
2.226 
409 
406 

Other  cauaea  known.... 

Total  number.... 

Smvking  tobaceo 

29,069 

loo-oo 

It  will  bo  Tinderstood  that  the  above  tables  preeeot  (generally) 
but  abstracts  of  the  resulte  of  the  complete  records.  These  are 
sufficient  for  our  present  purposes.  I  aesume  all  who  desire  forther 
details  will  gladly  consult  "  Records  of  tho  late  London  Fire 
"  Engine  E.itablisbment,  by  Captain  Eyre  M.  Shaw,"  1870,  London, 
Effingham  Wilson. 

The  following  is  a  return  of  the  London  firea  hy  way  of  con- 
tinuation  to  the  table  given  under  date  1865: — 
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This  last  table  presents  several  points  for  remark.  While  for 
the  preceding  thirty-three  years,  1833-65,  the  fires  of  London  had 
shown  a  steady  progressive  increase,  governed  apparently  by  the 
increase  of  the  number  of  houses,  this  table  shows  some  remarkable 
fluctuations.  Thus  in  1868  the  fires  show  an  increase  of  267  over 
those  of  the  preceding  year.  In  1869  they  fall  back  to  something 
like  the  normal  ratio  of  increase.  But  in  1870  there  is  again  a 
serious  jump,  the  calls  of  that  year  being  no  less  than  462  more 
than  those  of  the  preceding  year.  Since  then  they  have  shown 
considerable  signs  of  decrease :  the  calls  for  1875  being  no  less  than 
578,  or  nearly  25  per  cent,  below  those  of  1870.  Captain  Shaw 
in  his  annual  report  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  refers 
to  the  fluctuations,  but  does  not  explain  them.  A  careful  survey 
of  the  figures  seems  to  indicate  that  the  "  false  alarms  *'  and 
"  chimney  "  calls  are  less  numerous  since  1870.  Is  not  this  to  be 
traced  either  to  the  introduction  of  the  electric  telegraph  as  the 
means  of  call,  or  to  the  change  of  the  system  in  paying  for  calls, 
since  the  discovery  of  the  "  Anthony  frauds  "  in  1871  ? 

There  is  another  aspect  of  the  case  which  is  really  encouraging : 
for  it  shows  the  progressive  efficiency  of  the  fire  brigade.  This  is 
the  decreasing  percentage  of  serious  as  against  slight  fires,  during 
the  period  embraced  in  the  last  table.  Here  are  the  percentages, 
as  presented  by  Captain  Shaw : — 


Years. 

Percentages. 

Total. 

Yean. 

Percentages. 

Total 

Serious. 

Slight. 

• 

Serious. 

Slight. 

1866 

'67 

'68 

'69 

70 

25 
18 

H 
14 

75 
82 
86 
87 
86 

0  0  0  g  0 
00000 

H4       tori       tM       »4       »« 

1871 

72 

73 

74 

75 

II 
8 
II 
10 
II 

89 
92 
89 
90 
89 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

1876. — A  select  parliamentary  committee  was  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  efficiency,  &c.,  of  the  Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade. 
The  labours  of  that  committee  are  not  yet  terminated.  The  follow- 
ing results  from  a  return  laid  before  this  committee  may  be  given 
here,  as  they  differ  in  some  respects  from  those  previously  given. 
For  the  last  ten  years  the  month  in  which  the  largest  number  of 
fires  occurred  in  London  was  July,  and  next  to  it  in  the  return 
stands  Atvgust,  and  then  December.  The  days  on  which  the  largest 
number  of  fires  happened  were  Saturday  and  Wednesday.  The 
hours  at  which  the  largest  number  of  fires  broke  out  were  from 
7  P.M.  to  11  P.M. 

It  was  part  of  my  plan  to  have  given  under  this  head  something 
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like  an  anthentic  summary  of  the  amoxuit  of  property  annually 
burned  in  the  various  civilised  countries  of  the  world.  This  I  have 
not  succeeded  in  doing.  In  the  absence  of  any  national  statistics 
there  is  literally  no  base  for  an  accurate  estimate.  The  aggregate 
of  the  insurance  premiums  paid  to  the  fire  insurance  companies 
of  the  world — even  if  this  important  fact  could  be  completely 
ascertained,  which  it  cannot  [I  give  a  partial  estimate  at  end  of 
Division  V] — would  afford  but  an  inefficient  test,  from  the  fact 
that  only  a  varying  proportion  of  the  combustible  property  of  any 
country  is  insured. 

III. — Introduction  and  Development  of  the  Practice  of  Fire 

Insurance. 

While  the  early  Saxon  guilds  had  distinctly  recognised  the  prin- 
ciple of  affording  specific  compensation  to  such  of  their  members 
as  should  suffer  from  the  calamity  of  fire;  and  while  several 
attempts  had  been  made  to  introduce  it  into  general  practice — 
notably  that  made  to  Count  Anthony  Gunther  von  Oldenburg  in 
1609,  but  which  that  worthy  refused  to  adopt,  on  the  ground  that 
it  seemed  liked  fiying  in  the  face  of  providence ;  or  again,  the 
scheme  of  William  Ryley  and  Edward  Mabb,  laid  before  Charles  I 
in  1635  and  1638,  and  which  obtained  that  monarch's  sanction,  and 
seemed  in  a  fair  way  to  be  carried  out,  when  the  king's  own  troubles 
turned  men's  minds  into  another  direction ;  or  a  still  later  proposal 
(1660)  of  "  several  persons  of  quality  and  eminent  citizens  of  the 
**  city  of  London  "  to  the  corporation  of  London,  in  view  of  inducing 
the  city  to  undertake  the  business  of  insuring  houses ;  the  system 
did  not  come  into  practice  in  Great  Britain  until  the  year  following 
the  Great  Fire  op  London  of  1666 ;  and  in  all  probability  would 
not  have  then  come  into  use  but  for  that  event. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  each  of  the  three  schemes  here  so  briefly 
referred  to — but  the  details  of  which  I  have  set  out  in  my  History 
of  Fire  Insurance — took  the  shape  of  State  or  municipal  insurance, 
i.e.,  that  the  business  of  insuring  houses  was  to  be  conducted  by  the 
State,  or  in  the  last  case  by  the  municipality,  (M  a  scheme  offmance^ 
and  not  for  trading  profit  merely. 

Mr.  Frederick  Hendriks  has  expressed  an  opinion  that  the  law 
of  Cora  (or  Keure),  which  was  promulgated  by  Count  Thomas  of 
Flanders,  as  early  as  1240,  contained  a  provision  for  meeting  the 
case  of  destruction  of  property  by  fire,  by  a  community  of  liability, 
something  after  the  manner  of  a  mutual  insurance  compact  which 
should  apply  to  a  whole  community.  In  Russia  at  the  present 
time,  and  for  long  past,  it  has  been  the  practice  for  the  nobles,  i.6., 
the  landholder  to  insure  the  villages  of  his  (late)  serfs,  by  paying 
such  a  sum  in  case  of  fire  as  would  rebuild  the  log  hut,  and  perhaps 
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contribute  to  replace  its  scanty  contents.  But  after  a  carefnl 
investigation,  I  have  been  nnable  to  trace  the  actual  practice  of  fire 
insurance  by  way  of  indemnity  in  respect  of  a  premium  or  contri- 
bution j^ro  rata  prior  to  the  great  fire  of  1666.  If  there  had  been 
any  insurances  on  the  houses  in  London  at  that  date,  I  do  not 
think  the  fact  could  have  escaped  record.  I  now  proceed  chrono- 
logically. 

1667. — Dr.  Barbon  (said  to  be  a  direct  descendant  of  Praise- 
Gk)d-Barebones  of  the  Cromwellian  commonwealth)  opened  an 
office  in  London  for  the  insuring  of  houses.  In  the  same  year  the 
Fire  Casse  in  the  city  of  Hamburg  was  founded.  This  latter  was 
a  system  of  municipal  insurance. 

1669. — During  this  year  the  attention  of  the  corporation  of 
London  was  again  drawn  to  the  question  of  fire  insurance.  Various 
discussions  were  entered  upon  and  resolutions  taken.  Counter 
propositions  and  rival  schemes  were  also  advanced ;  and  it  was  not 
until  the  17th  June,  1681,  that  the  corporation  of  London  finally 
resolved  upon  undertaking  the  basiness  of  fire  insurance  as  a 
scheme  of  municipal  finance.  On  the  16th  September  that  year 
the  advertisement  announcing  the  scheme  was  promulgated,  and 
business  was  immediately  afterwards  commenced.  But  such 
commencement  of  business  was  the  signal  for  war  with  a  body  of 
gentlemen  who  had  in  1680  taken  up  Barbon's  scheme  and  con- 
verted it  into  a  joint  stock  undertaking.  To  such  an  extent  was 
the  warfare  carried,  that  the  honesty  of  the  corporation  in  the 
matter  was  openly  attacked ;  and  finally,  on  13th  November,  1682 
— just  one  year  and  one  month  after  it  had  been  resolved  "to 
**  undertake  ye  insuring  of  all  houses  within  the  city  and  liberty es" — 
the  enterprise  was  abandoned  by  resolution  of  the  common  council, 
and  the  contracts  already  entered  into  were  cancelled  on  the  best 
terms  possible.  These  contracts  had  been  for  terms  varying  from 
one  to  one  hundred  years. 

Those  who  desire  to  become  acquainted  with  the  details  of  this 
remarkable  "  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  corporation  of  London," 
may  consult  the  "  Insurance  Cyclopaedia,"  article.  Fire  Insurance, 
History  of,  where  the  facts  and  official  documents  are  all  set 
forth. 

1683. — The  corporation  of  London  was  no  sooner  out  of  the 
contest,  than  there  enters  upon  the  scene  the  promoters  of  the 
Friendly  Society — a  scheme  of  mutual  fire  insurance.  However 
fierce  the  warfare  had  been  with  the  corporation,  that  with  "  the 
"  new  interlopers  "  was  still  more  severe  and  personal ;  and  was 
finally  only  adjusted  by  being  referred  to  the  king  (Charles  II)  in 
council.  From  this  period  dates  the  origin  of  those  mutual  con- 
tribution fire  insurance  associations,  of  which  the  Hand-in-Hand, 
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the  Westminster,  and,  in  a  modified  form,  the  Union,  are  the 
sole  surv'ivors.  The  origin  of  these,  and  other  associations  of 
this  period,  is  set  out  in  detail  in  the  article  previously  referred 
to. 

1697. — By  this  date  the  practice  of  fire  insurance  had  become  very 
gonenil  in  London ;  but  the  provinces  generally,  including  the  larger 
provincial  cities  and  towns,  were  still  without  such  means  of  pro- 
tection. They  had  still  to  rely,  on  the  occasions  of  great  calamities 
by  fire,  upon  the  bounty  of  the  nation  in  the  way  of  response  to 
"  Briefs  "  issued  under  authority,  but  open  to  the  greatest  possible 
abuse.  The  history  of  "  King's  Briefs,*'  in  use  certainly  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  but  probably  of  much  earlier  origin,  forms  a 
curious  chapter  in  our  national  history,  and  it  is  wonderful  that  a 
so  fruitful  topic  almost  of  romance  should  have  escaped  the  keen 
eye  of  Macaulay.  It  was  from  events  which  occurred  during  this 
year  that  the  abuses  attending  the  system  became  exposed.  This 
led  up  to  a  legislative  enactment  (in  1705),  and  finally  to  their 
abandonment. 

1710. — It  was  by  the  establishment  of  the  "  Company  of  London 
"  Insurers  "  (now  the  Sun  Fire)  this  year,  that  the  advantages  of 
fire  insurance  became  extended  to  the  provincial  towns  of  the 
kingdom. 

1720. — During  this  year — ^fruitful  in  so  many  projects  of  insur- 
ance, some  of  them  of  a  very  remarkable  character,  but  outside  our 
present  consideration — the  establishment  of  the  "  Friendly  Fire  " 
in  Edinburgh,  gave  to  Scotland  the  advantages  of  fire  insurance. 
The  establishment  of  the  "  General  Insurance  from  Fire  in  Ireland  ** 
gave  the  same  advantages  to  that  country. 

1780. — Of  twenty-two  fire  insurance  associations  which  had  been 
foundtni  in  the  United  Kingdom  prior  to  this  date,  there  were  nine 
remaining,  viz. : — Hand-in-Hand  (1667)  ;  Sun  (1710)  ;  Union 
(17U)  ;  Westminster  (1717)  ;  British  and  Irish  (1720)  ;  Friendly 
of  Edinburirh  (1720);  London  Assurance  Corporation  (1721); 
Royal  Exchange  (1721)  ;  Liverpool  (1777).  Of  these  six  still 
exist  (1877). 

I  now  proceed  to  indicate  the  decennial  progress  of  fire  insur- 
ance in  the  United  Kingdom,  as  revealed  by  the  progress  or  other- 
wise of  its  number  of  fire  offices. 

1700. — Of  the  nine  fire  offices  which  existed  at  the  commence- 
ment of  this  decennium,  and  three  since  founded,  making  a  total 
of  twelve,  all  were  in  existence. 

1800. — During  the  decennium  now  ending  there  had  been 
founded  seven  new  fire  offices ;  one  of  which  had  died  out,  leaTin^ 
six,  which,  added  to  the  twelve  existing  in  1790,  made  a  total  of 
eighteen  then  existing  fire  insurance  offices. 
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181 0. — The  new  fire  oflfices  of  the  decennium  were  both  numerons 
and  important.  In  London  there  were  founded  the  Globe  (1803)  ; 
Imperial  (1803)  ;  Albion  Fire  and  Mutual  (1805)  ;  County  (1807)  ; 
Eagle  Fire  and  Life  (1807) ;  Hope  Fire  and  Life  (1807) ;  Atlas 
Fire  and  Life  (1808).  In  the  provinces  the  Essex  and  Suffolk 
(1802);  Kent  (1802);  Hants,  Sussex,  and  Dorset  (1803);  Finching- 
field  (1804) ;  Liverpool,  No.  2  (1804)  ;  Birmingham  (1805) ;  West 
of  England  (1807)  ;  Sheffield  (1808).  WhUe  in  Scotland  there 
were  founded  the  Caledonian  (1805)  ;  the  Hercules  (1809)  and 
the  North  British  (1809).  In  Ireland  the  Hibernian  (1808).  Total 
new  offices,  nineteen.  Of  the  eighteen  existing  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  decennium,  one  (the  Liverpool,  No.  1)  had  passed  away. 
The  total  number  of  fire  insurance  offices  in  the  United  Kingdom 
at  this  date  therefore  appears  to  have  been  thirty-six. 

1820. — The  new  fibre  offices  of  the  decennium  were  almost  nU, 
There  was  the  Bristol  Union  Fire  and  Life  (1814) ;  and  the  National 
Union  Mutual  and  Fire.  Nearly  all  the  thirty-six  offices  existing 
at  the  commencement  of  the  decennium  were  still  existing;  so 
that  we  have  a  total  of  thirty-eight  fire  offices  in  the  United 
Elingdom. 

1828. — At  this  date  was  founded  the  Royal  Standard  Friendly 
Society,  and  among  its  features  was  that  of  granting  to  its  members 
protection  against  loss  of  their  effects  by  fire  to  the  extent  of  15/. 
each.  In  taking  this  step  the  society  was  but  following  the  example 
of  the  earlier  guilds.  It  wiU  be  remembered  that  these  societies 
could  not  have  undertaken  this  branch  of  insurance  but  from  the 
fact  of  being  exempted  from  all  stamp  duties. 

1830. — The  changes  among  the  fire  offices  during  the  decennium 
now  ending  were  considerable.  The  new  offices  were :  England 
(town),  the  Beacon  (1821);  Guardian  Fire  and  Life  (1821); 
Alliance  Fire  and  Life  (1824)  ;  Palladium  No.  2  Fire  and  Life 
(1824);  ^gis  (1825);  Protector  (1825).  In  the  provinces  the 
Norwich  Union  [based  upon  the  Norwich  Union  of  1797]  (1822)  ; 
Canterbury  and  East  Kent  (1823)  ;  Berkshire  and  Gloucester  Fire 
and  Life  (1824)  ;  Essex  Economic  (1824)  ;  Herts,  Cambridge,  and 
County  Fire  and  Life  (1824) ;  Leeds  and  Yorkshire  Fire  and  Life 
(1824)  ;  Manchester  Fire  and  Life  (1824)  ;  South  Devon  Fire  and 
Life  (1824)  ;  Sussex  County  and  General  Fire  and  Life  (1824)  ; 
Yorkshire  Fire  and  Life  (1824) ;  Surrey,  Sussex,  and  Southwark 
Fire  and  Life  (1825) ;  Sheffield  Fire  and  Life  (1826)  ;  Shields, 
North  and  South  (1826)  ;  Suffolk  Amicable  and  General  (1826)  ; 
Norwich  Equitable  [new]  (1829).  In  Scotland  the  new  fire  offices 
were  Insurance  Company  of  Scotland  (1821)  ;  Forfarshire  and 
Perthshire  (1823)  ;  Scottish  Union  (1824)  ;  Aberdeen  Fire  and  Life 
(1825).     In  Ireland,  National  Assurance  Fire,  Life  and  Mutual 
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(1822)  ;  Royal  Irish  (1823)  ;  Shamrock  (1823)  ;  Patriotic  (1824) ; 
Alliance,  Irish,  Fire,  Life  and  Mutnal  (1825) ;  Phoenix,  Irish 
(1825).  In  all  (not  counting  Norwich  Union  as  new)  twenty- 
nine. 

The  fire  offices  which  had  passed  away  were  fourteen,  among 
which  we  may  specify  the  British  Commercial  (founded  1820) ; 
Palladium  No.  2  (1824) ;  Bath,  old  (date  of  establishment  not 
known)  ;  Finchingfield  (1804)  ;  Gloucestershire  (date  of  establish- 
ment unknown)  ;  Canterbury  and  East  Kent  (1823).  The  g^ain  in 
the  decennium  appears  to  have  been  fourteen,  leaving  a  total  of 
fifty-three  fire  insurance  offices  existing.  We  suspect  the  number  is 
slightly  understated.  In  future  we  shall  have  the  duty  returns  to 
help  us. 

1840. — The  changes  in  this  decennium  are  numerous  rather 
than  important.  Some  offices  had  passed  out  of  existence  altogether ; 
others  had  sprung  up  to  take  their  places.  Thus,  while  there  were 
but  fifteen  to>vn  offices  returned  in  1831,  there  were  now  twenty ; 
wliile  as  against  twenty-five  country  offices  in  1831,  there  were  now 
but  twenty-three.  But  twelve  Scotch,  and  four  Irish  offices  were 
now  brought  into  the  returns — making  a  total  of  fifty-nine. 

The  new  offices  in  England  embraced  the  District  (1834)  ;  York 
and  London  (1834) ;  Leicestershire  (1834) ;  Licensed  Victuallers 
(1835) ;  Newcastle  and  North  England  (1885)  ;  Nottingham  and 
Derby  (1H35);  St.  George  No.  2  (1835);  Coventry  and  Warwick- 
nhire  (lH:5r))  ;  IiidoiKjndent  and  West  Middlesex  (1836) ;  Licensed 
Victuallers  Fire  and  Life  (1836)  ;  Liverpool  and  London  (1836) ; 
Protestant  Dissenters  Fire  and  Life  (1837)  ;  Shropshire  and  North 
Wales  (1H37)  ;  Benevolent  Fire  and  Life  (1838)  ;  English  and 
Scottish  Jjaw  Fire  and  Life  (1849) ;  London,  Edinburgh  and 
Dublin  Fire  and  Life  (1839)  ;  Church  of  England  Fire  and  life 
(184^0  ;  5^»y"l  t'armers  Fire  and  Life  (1840).  In  Scotland,  County 
jind  Ciiy  of  Perth  (1836)  ;  Glasgow  (1836)  ;  Metellus  (1838)  ;  North 
of  Scotland  (1837);  Morayshire  (1840).  Total,  twenty-four. 
Four  of  w^hich  were  strictly  class  offices. 

The  offic(^s  which  had  passed  out  of  existence  were  the  Inde- 
pendent and  West  Middlesex  (1840) ;  Protector  (1835)  ;  Bath  Sun 
( 183H)  ;  Berks,  Gloucester  and  Provincial  (1831)  ;  Bristol  (18:^9)  ; 
liristol  Crown  (1837)  ;  Coventry  and  Warwick  (1839)  ;  Hereford, 
Cambridge  and  County  (1831) ;  Newcastle  and  North  of  England 
(1838);  Norwich  Equitable  (1834);  Salamander  (1835);  North 
and  South  Shields  (1836).  In  Scotland,  the  Metellus;  and  in 
Iralaml  the  Commercial  (1837)  ;  and  the  Hibernian  (1838).  Total 
discontinued,  fifteen ;  leaving  gain  of  nine  on  the  decennium. 

1850. — The  new  fire  offices  established  in  England  in  the 
decennium  were : — 
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1841.  South  of  England  Fire  and  Life 
1844.  Burnley  Mutual 

Cambrian  Fire  and  Life 


ft 

„     Kent  Mutual 

If 


North  of  England  Fire  and  Life 
„     Preserver  Fire  and  Life 
1845.  Cambrian  and  General  Fire  and 
Life 
„     Halifax,  Bradford,  &c.,  Fire  and 

Life 
„     Law 

,,     Preston  and  North  Lancashire 
„     Bojal  Fire  and  Life 
„     Sheffield,  Botherham,  &c. 
Star 


» 


1846.  Legal  and  Commercial 

1847.  Architects    and    Builders   Fire 

and  Life 
„     Defender  Fire  and  Life 
„     North  of  England  Fire  and  Life 

1848.  British  Empire  Mutual 
„     National  Mercantile 

1849.  Anchor  Fire  and  Life 
„      British  „ 

1850.  Equitable 

„     Brighton  and  Sussex  Mutual 
„     EngUsh  and  Cambrian  Fire  and 

Life 
„     National    Guardian    Fire    and 

Life 


In  Scotland  the  new  offices  were : — 


1841.  National  and  Scottish  Fire  and 
Life 


1844.  Western  Fire  and  Life 

1845.  Bon  Accord  Fire  and  Life 


The  offices  which  ceased  to  exist  in  the  decenninm  were,  in 
England^  the  Benevolent  (founded  1831),  Brighton  and  Sussex 
(1841),  British  Union  (1844),  British  (1843),  English  and  Scottish 
Law  (1843),  Leicestershire  and  Midland  (1843),  Preston  and 
North  Lancashire  (1848),  Reading  (1841),  Winchester,  Hants,  Ac. 
(1847),  York  and  London  (1842).  In  Scotland,  County  and  City 
of  Perth  (1844),  Friendly  (1847),  Glasgow  (1841),  Western  (1847). 
In  Ireland f  the  British  and  Irish  (1843).  Total  fifteen,  leaving  a 
gain  of  thirteen  in  the  decennium.  It  is  noticeable  that  two  of  the 
offices  which  passed  away  dated  from  1720,  viz.,  the  Friendly  of 
Edinburgh,  and  the  British  and  Irish  of  Dublin. 

1858. — The  leading  British  insurance  offices  combined  this  year 
— after  repeated  attempts  in  the  same  direction — in  view  of  regulat- 
ing rates,  Ac,  and  became  what  is  now  known  as  the  Tariff 
Association,  or  the  Association  of  British  Fire  Offices.  Its  services 
have  been  very  considerable  not  only  to  the  offices,  but  to  the 
public ;  for  uniformity  of  operation  in  a  business  of  such  extended 
ramifications  as  fire  insurance  must  be  held  to  be  of  great  value. 

1860. — This  decennium  shows  many  changes.  First,  whereas  there 
were  thirty-two  town  offices  included  in  the  list  in  the  previous  decen- 
nium, there  are  now  but  twenty-five,  several  of  which  are  new.  The 
town  offices  which  had  passed  out  of  existence  were  the  Monarch, 
Legal  and  Commercial,  Defender,  Star,  National  Mercantile,  British 
Empire  Mutual,  British  Anchor,  Equitable,  National  G-uardian, 
Times,  English  and  Cambrian,  British  Provident,  Cambrian 
Universal.  Of  the  country  office  there  had  passed  away  the 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  the  Halifax,  Bradford  and  Keightley,  the 
North  of  England,  Essex  Economic,  Kent  Mutual,  and  the  Brighton 
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and   Sussex.     Of   the   Scotch  offices  there  had  passed   away  the 
Forfarshire  and  Perth;  and  no  new  one  had  been  created.     In 
Ireland,  there  was  no  change  in  the  native  offices. 
The  new  offices  of  the  decennium  were  : — 


1851.  Brewers  and   Dis- 

tillers. 
Lincolnshiro 
Scoptro 
Times 

1852.  Absolute  Security 
Adamant 
Athenaeum 
Counties  Union 
English    and    Fo- 
reign 

Era 

Lane^shiro 
National  Provincial 


)> 


»» 


)i 


» 


yt 


a 


j> 


>» 


»» 


»f 


» 


a 


1852.  Protestant 
Provincial  (Welsh) 
Sceptro    of    Eng- 
land 

„      Unity 

1853.  Beacon 
Eclipse 

General      Indem- 
nity 

Realm 
Self- Reliance 

1854.  Durham  and  Nor- 

thumberland 
Law  Union 


)) 


a 


»♦ 


}> 


i» 


1854.  London    Mercan- 

tile 
„  State 
„     United  Brothen 

1855.  Emperor 

„     null  and  London 
Saxon 

United     Friendly 
Brothers 

1856.  Bank  of  London 

1857.  Queen 
1858. 1 

1859.  I  None 

1860.  J 


») 


)) 


1861. — Tlie  gi*eat  fire  in  Tooley  Street,  London  Bridge,  this  year, 
introduced  some  important  changes  into  the  practice  regarding 
mercantile  insurance  in  London,  alike  in  the  itites  charged,  and  in 
the  storage  of  goods. 

1870. — TIic  leading  incident  in  the  history  of  fire  insurance  this 
year  carries  us  back  to  the  origin  of  fire  underwriting  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  A  plan  was  set  on  foot  in  Manchester  by  which 
individuals  were  to  underwrite  fire  risks,  much  as  marine  insurance 
policies  are  still  underwritten  at  Lloyd's,  and  as  fire  insurance  may 
liave  been  conducted  for  a  few  years  after  the  fire  of  London,  1666. 
There  is,  however,  this  differing  feature  in  the  modem  scheme,  viz., 
that  the  policies  are  underwritten  by  one  man,  holding  a  power  from 
all  the  underwriters  standing  upon  the  risk ;  thus  3,000/.  written 
by  him  would  probably  mean  100/.  for  thirty  different  individuals. 
The  parties  have  adopted  a  legal  organisation,  which  is  known  as 
the  Mutual  Firc. 

The  number  of  changes  among  the  fire  offices  during  the 
decennium  had  been  considerable.  Now  that  the  duty  has  been 
abolished  and  there  is  no  longer  any  need  for  distinction  between 
town  and  county  offices,  we  shall  abolish  such  distinction  here,  and 
speak  of  the  English  offices  generally.  The  Scotch  and  Irish  offices 
we  shall  speak  of  distinctly,  and  also  of  the  foreign  offices  established 
agencies  iu  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  offices  which  had  passed  away  were  the  Globe  (1803), 
Leeds  and  Yorkshire  (1824),  Unity  (1852)  [these  three  by  transfer 
to  Liverpool,  London  and  Globe]  ;  the  Birmingham  (1805)  [by 
transfer  to  tlie  Lancashire];  the  District  (1834)  [Birmingham]; 
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the  Sheffield  (1808)  ;  the  Hants,  Sussex  and  Dorset  (1803)  (these 
three  last  by  transfer  to  the  Alliance). 

The  new  offices  of  the  decenninm  in  England  were  : — 


1861.  Commercial  Union 
„    Mercantile 

„    Volunteer  Service 

1862.  London  and  Lan- 

cashire 
„     Prince 

1863.  Alexandria 
Britisli  Nation 
City  and  County 
Friend-in-Need 
Hercules  (No.  2) 
Mercantile  Union 
Western 

1864.  Albert(Marine,&c.) 
Birmingham    Alli- 
ance 

Home  and  Colonial 

(Marine,  &c.) 
Independent 
London  and  South- 
wark 


»> 


a 


II 


If 


t> 


II 


>i 


II 


II 


II 


1865.  Hercules  (No.  8) 
London  and  North* 


II 


II 


II 


em 
Non-Tariff 
Provincial  Union 


1866.  Household  (No.  1) 

Industrial 

London  and  Man- 
chester 

Manchester  Pro- 
vident 

Planet 


11 


II 


II 


II 


1867.  English  (Fire  and 
Life) 

Permanent 

Primitive  Metho- 
dist 

Progress  (Marine, 
&c.) 

Reinsurance 


11 


II 


II 


11 


i> 


11 


II 


II 


1868.  Britannia 
British  Alliance 
Masonic  and  Gene- 
ral 

National  Provin- 
cial (No.  2) 

United  Ports  (Ma- 
rine, &c.) 

1869.  Artisan 
Commercial       In- 
demnity 

King's  Lynn 
Monarch  (Marine/ 
&c.) 

1870.  Beehive 
Industrial 
London  and  Mid- 
land 

Mutual  (Manches- 
ter) 
Staffordshire 


II 


II 


II 


II 


II 


II 


II 


The  new  offices  in  Scotland  were  the  Stewarton,  Dunlop,  and 
Fenwick  Mutnal  (1861) ;  Town  and  Conntry  (Dnndee)  (1862) ; 
Scottish  Fire  (1864);  Scottish  Commercial  (1865);  Scottish 
Imperial  (1866) ;  Northern  Connties  (1869) ;  Border  Comities 
(Dnmfries)  (1870). 

In  Ireland  the  Etna  (1868)  had  been  fonnded. 

The  foreign  fire  offices  having  agencies  in  the  United  Kingdom 
were  the  Azienda  Assecuratrice  (of  Trieste);  the  Netherlands; 
the  Concordia ;  Botterdamsche  and  Netherlandsche ;  and  Messrs. 
Dormiel.  There  were  also  registered  in  England  two  companies 
(fire,  life,  Ac),  intending  mainly  to  trade  in  France,  viz.,  the 
International  Union  and  La  Ganloise. 

1872. — There  was  revived  in  England  for  the  first  time  during 
nearly  two  centuries,  the  idea  of  municipal  fire  insurances.  In  the 
Manchester  city  council,  on  the  2nd  October  this  year,  Mr.  Alder- 
man Hopkinson  moved  for  a  committee,  "to  inquire  into  the 
"  desirableness  and  feasibility  of  the  corporation  undertaking  to 
"  insure  owners  of  real  property  within  the  city  from  loss  by  fire." 
The  mover  thought  that  it  was  quite  within  the  province  of  the 
corporation  to  undertake  such  a  task,  and  that  it  would  carry  out 
the  work  better  than  private  individuals.  Fire  insurance,  on  that 
ground,  he  argued,  ought  to  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  corporation 
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j'i.«;t  slt  •.:.':t  -.■.-:•.,-  jjti.n^a/Jj  «xtrast«d  with  parks,  iibranes.  cemeteries, 
w^Vrr.  ;:'i-.  *:.  i  <i':/fA •.•/>:-•>.  with  pesp^ect  :o  wr-ich  iher  had  given 
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i;.*  ■^rr*:.ji-: *:.*^.  w  !  ;.  tr^v  Lid  sia^e  f-,r  n'^-i'iinj  fire*  \r  i':;r:r  fire  Iruride. 
}{*:  f.\:.  i  •.:.*♦.  '.:.  '.':.-.  r.'.v  i»Ar»  rV^ai  IS  16  to  lSo«>.  tLc  •i-.i-i«rr  of  firw  in  Man- 
'.:*ii-^Vr  y^hA  M*  a:,  iv-.r-j-:  ii6  j>rr  jear;  thr  u^ni^v  done  t/..  lail>i:!us  aTerigieJ 
12,^-:^/,  p'-r  \'ar;  *:.•;  :":.=r  niU^Me  ral7«r  of  pp-4*rty  in  tb«  city  was  983,000/. 
Tr.«;  r.'*r/.'!/<-r  of  ?>•.-«  :. . ;  zrudcAl'.T  incTEsuel  vtmr  hr  T^ar,  in  fooic-tain^  like  pio- 
[•^r.iofi  V.  tf.T  «-i*.r:.-! .'.  of  the  ritv  and  the  increu««  of  popnIati«.-n ;  bat  the 
x-.t-T-i-j^h 'ft  'li:r.:i.'-  rv.j.j-r.trd  iiry,ut  tf*^  &tui>e.  Thus  in  t:.e  five  vears  from  1S50 
V»  \'*ii,Tj,  tr*-:  li';  ..Vr  'f  iiT*A  w**  i-'9;  in  the  v.vxt  five  yemrs  it  wm  184;  in  the 
f,r»:  v«<ir-.  t-u-ili.i:  lS»w  it  wks  238  ;  and  in  th**  fivvr  from  1*?^  to  1S71  theaveivge 
Ift-r  \*-u.r  Win  2^-:.  ()u  t]i*i  other  hand,  the  avePB^e  ytarlv  -iam-i^ze  to  nMl  propertT 
froTii  ISU;  to  l*^.'^}  whj«  i2,ccc/.  ;  the  avera?*-  in  tlie  neit  fire  yean  was  12,280/.; 
i:i  th<;  *hird,  11,0^^2/.;  in  the  fourth,  I2,6sc^;  and  in  the  fifth,  11,73c/.;  while 
the  r;it*afi|<'  vuliie  of  th^*  ^ity  had  incrcasc-d  fro:n  981.0=0/.  to  1,700,000/.  The 
Tt-ik*^,u  of  tiiis  h»-  attr'.l^utid  to  the  increased  efficiency  of  the  fire  bri^de.  Property 
in  Mhrir-ne-N-r,  in  r-oii'^>-qnencc  of  the  excellent  arranzvments  pivrailing  for  the 
preven^on  and  '-xtihotion  of  fires,  was  subject  to  lt4s  risk  of  ]o98  than  property  in 
the  tiiirr'i*iriri'.ri;r  towns,  and  lio^-Liiined  for  the  citizens  of  Manchester  to  hare  the 

advajitM^^i:  '.f  that  -talf-  of  thiri^^ 

**  Jin  proimnal  iran  fo  inAvre  real  property^  not  stock.  The  average  risk  may 
\n:  v-x  doAh  at  a^^'iut  i2,ooc/.  per  year.  The  greatest  loss  that  had  ever  taken 
plan:  in  oif:  v«ar  wuh  3^,000/.,  which  was  in  IH66.  It  might  be  said  that  some 
Huch  calatfiity  ini^lit  hapix.'n  to  the  city  as  had  devastated  Chicago.  Such  a  fire, 
he  cont'fjd' d,  roiiid  not  take  pbioe  in  a  city  like  Manchetster,  where  the  houses 
were  wid«-Iy  yjip-ad  ;  Mht-ri'  every  effort  was  made  in  tlieir  construction  to  prevent 
the  extension  of  fin.';  and  where  the  fire  brigade  was  so  efiicient.  If,  however, 
kijch  a  ealaiiiity  should  rx'cur,  he  would  leave  the  case  of  Manchester  to  the  lym- 
jfiithy,  or,  nithi-r,  the  (rratitudc  of  other  towns  and  of  other  countries;  for  wher- 
ever therf  had  Ik.-i'ii  a  di^tunter,  Manchester,  in  past  times,  had  been  forward  in  the 
lilH;rality  with  which  it  had  aflorde«l  reliirf.  He  would  ht  a  man  insure  in  any 
oJp,c*j  hi-.  •plttiMt^i,  Of  in  at  many  offices  as  he  plecued,  but  he  tcould  always  have 
him  immrf  itt  ihf  corporation,  whether  he  would  or  not.  They  might  ask,  how 
roiild  hr  enfon-e  this,  or  compel  any  one  to  pay  the  premiums  ?  He  answered,  by 
not  having  prcmiiiins  or  any  pnymcnta  as  such  at  all.  He  would  have  the  case 
simply  btand  in  this  way,  that  if  a  man  liad  real  property  in  the  city,  therefore  he 
was  Hirture<L  llv  would  have  no  payments  of  premiums,  no  czpensee  of  competition, 
no  udviTtiseincnt,  no  cdllectors.  All  the  corporation  office  would  have  to  meet 
would  h()  vx\HiUHi:H  which  attended  losses,  and  the  sum  required  out  of  the  rates  to 
meet  thoMe  ex|HMiK(>s.  culrulatctl  on  an  average  of  the  last  twenty -six  years,  would 
Ut  from  lid.  Ut  zd.  in  tin?  (wund.  But  lie  contended  that,  in  all  probability,  the 
average  y«-.irly  daniu^u  ciitised  by  fire  would,  under  the  new  system,  be  very  much 
diminiHht'd,  U'chum*  of  the  greater  attention  which  would  be  given  to  the  efficiency 
(if  the  fire  hri^nuh*.  It  might,  perhaps,  be  contended  that  the  scheme  was  unfiiir, 
Imjciuho  one  man's  property  was  subject  to  a  great  deal  more  risk  than  another's; 
l)ut  that  objection  was  common  to  the  whole  system  of  municipal  goremment. 
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What  he  proposed  was,  not  that  they  should  at  once  adopt  his  scheme,  hut  that  a 
oommittee  should  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  subject." 

Nothing  came  of  the  proposal.  I  have  since  learned  that  a 
previous  proposal  of  a  like  nature  had  been  brought  before  the 
same  body.  Various  schemes  of  State  and  municipal  insurance  will 
be  mentioned  in  our  sketch  of  the  history  of  fire  insurance  in 
foreign  countries,  which  forms  another  section  of  my  paper. 

1873. — There  was  founded  in  Manchester,  the  insurance  insti- 
tute, the  objects  of  which  are  :  "  the  reading  of  papers  on  subjects 
"  connected  with  fire  and  life  insurance ;  the  discussion  of  all 
**  questions  relating  thereto  ;  and  generally  the  promotion  of  a  good 
"  understanding  amongst  the  members  of  the  insurance  profession 
**  in  Manchester."  Nothing  can  be  more  laudable  than  such  a  com- 
bination of  purposes.  The  belief  has  been  very  general  that  fire 
insurance  does  not  afPord  to  its  students  as  many  problems  of 
interest  as  does  life  insurance.  I  trust  the  present  paper  may  tend 
to  remove  such  an  impression. 

1875. — There  were  quite  an  unusual  number  of  fire  offices 
founded  in  this  and  the  preceding  year. 

The  new  fire  offices  registered  in  England  during  the  quinquen- 
nium were  as  follows  : — 


1871.  Belfast 

1873.  Equitable      (Man- 

1874.  Household  (No.  2) 

„     British  Workman's 

Chester) 

}» 

Middlesex 

yy         „       National 

>» 

Leicestershire  and 

it 

National 

„     Q-reat  Britain 

North   of   Eng- 

fi 

Provident 

„     Southern        and 

land 

If 

Pudsey  Mutual 

Western 

»» 

Norwich       Provi- 

>» 

Standard 

„     Universal 

dent 

1875.  Church   and   Em- 

„     UniTersal        Non- 

?> 

Sovereign 

pire 

Tariff 

1874.  British,     Colonial, 

»» 

Crown 

„     Western     Alliance 

and      Foreign 

>f 

Federative 

(Plymouth) 

Property 

>» 

Fire  Guarantee 

1872.  Morley  Mutual 

»» 

Cotton      Waste 

tf 

Government  Secu- 

„    VVeslejan    Metho- 

Dealers 

rity  Co-operative 

dist  Trust 

>« 

Economic 

»> 

Hecla 

1873.  Artisan's     Co-ope- 

♦1 

Fire  Reinsurance 

)> 

Industrial 

ratiye 

ti 

Gh-cat  National 

>» 

Millers' 

The  f  olio  win  cr  fire 

)  inRc 

irance  companies 

in  ten 

diner  to  transact 

business  in  France  and  elsewhere  were  registered  in  England: — 
1871,  Guernsey  Mutual;  1873,  Gallia;  L'Etoile  FVan9ai8e;  L'Union 
Internationale. 

The  following  foreign  offices  opened  branches  in  England : — 
Agricoles  Caisse  General ;  Jakor  (anchor)  of  Moscow  ;  Le  Monde ; 
L' Universe. 

The  fire  offices  which  have  passed  out  of  existence  during  the 
quinquennium  are:  English  (founded  1867) ;  Industrial  Fire  (1870); 
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Universal  Non-Tariff  (1871)  ;  Southern  and  Western  (1871)  ;  Is 
Gkuloise  (1869) ;  Northern  Counties  (1869)  ;  Town  and  Conntiy 
(1869) ;  Artisans*  Co-operative  (1873) ;  London  and  Midland 
Firo  (1870)  ;  London  General  Reinsurance  (1873)  ;  Norwich  Pro- 
vident Fire  (1873)  ;  Provincial  (1852) ;  Border  Counties  (1870) ; 
British  Colonial  and  Foreign  Property  (1874)  ;  British  National 
(1871)  ;  Great  National  Fire  (1874)  ;  Leicestershire  and  North  of 
England  (1874). 

The  following  foreign  offices  have  withdrawn  their  agencies 
from  Great  Britain ;  Atlas,  of  Vienna ;  General,  of  Grunberg ; 
Frankfurter. 

The  total  number  of  British  fire  offices  existing  at  the  end  of 
the  year  was  sixty-six. 

I  may  conclude  this  section  of  my  subject  with  the  following 
passage  from  the  "  Spectator  "  of  New  York,  June,  1875 : — "  The 
''  business  of  fire  insurance  has  grown  to  be  one  of  the  mightiest 
"  commercial  forces  of  the  age.  It  employs  a  vast  capital,  and 
"  enrols  under  its  banners,  in  this  country  (the  United  States),  an 
"  army  of  more  than  30,000  workers.  Its  beneficent  influence  for 
'*  the  security,  and  therefore  the  happiness  of  mankind,  is  too  great 
"  to  be  weighed  and  measured  im  figures.  There  is  hardly  an 
"  interest,  commercial  or  social,  that  is  not  in  some  way  connected 
**  with  or  dependent  upon  it ;  and  the  firo  underwriter  has  now 
"  become  as  necessary  a  part  of  the  machinery  of  civilisation  as  the 
"  lawyer,  the  teacher,  or  common  carrier.  Such  being  the  case, 
"  the  loftiest  intellect  may  not  unworthily  interest  itself  in  the 
*^  scientific  problems  which  underlie  the  business,  and  in  the 
**  methods  by  which  it  is  accomplished." 

rV. — Amount  of  Froperty  Requiring  the  Proieciion  of  Fire  Insurance, 

This  question  can  only  be  treated  in  regard  to  the  various 
countries  in  regard  to  which  reliable  estimates  have  been  made. 

Great  Britain. 

1675. — The  first  estimates  we  have  relate  to  London  only. 
Thus  Mr.  Deputy  Nowbold  presented  a  petition  to  the  corporatioii 
of  London  this  year,  wherein  he  states,  "There  are  12,000  new 
"  brick  houses  in  the  city,  of  the  average  value  of  250/.  These 
^*  insured  at  3  per  cent,  would  produce  a  fund  of  90,000/." 

1739. — Maitland,  in  his  "  History  of  London,"  published  this 
year,  endeavours  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  value  of  house  pro* 
perty  within  the  bill  of  mortality,  and,  in  doing  so,  gives  us  the 
following  interesting  details  : — 

The  number  of  houses  within  the  bill  of  mortaliiy  at  present 
insured  in  the  Hand-in-Hand  Fire  Office  amonnting  to  42,6769  tbe 
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same  are  insured  at  gy2^i,^ool.;  and  the  number  within  the 
said  district  in  the  Westminster  Fire  OflBce  being  7,852,  they  are 
insured  at  2,059,121/.,  which  makes  the  number  of  houses  50,528, 
and  the  sum  insured  thereon  1 1,290,521/.     He  adds : — 

"  I  endeavonred  to  obtain  accounts  from  the  other  fire  offices,  but  not  succeed- 
ing,  I  shall,  by  the  help  of  the  above,  attempt  to  show  the  constructive  value  of  all 
the  houses  within  the  bills  of  mortality.     .     .     . 

"  But  first  it  will  be  necessary  to  acquaint  the  reader  that  the  several  fire  offices, 
to  prevent  their  being  imposed  upon,  insure  (at  most)  only  three-fourths  of  the 
value  of  each  house;  which  fourth  part  uninsured  being  added  to  the  aforesaid 
sum,  it  will  increase  the  same  to  15,054,028/.,  which  is  the  constructive  value  of 
all  the  said  houses.  But  as  the  number  total  of  all  the  houses  within  the  bills  of 
morta,lity  amount  to  95,968,  the  value  of  the  said  houses,  according  to  the  afore- 
said method  of  calculation,  must  amount  to  the  sum  of  28,592,463/.  6«.  lo^d" 

He  had  taken  very  considerable  pains  to  ascertain  the  total 
number  of  houses  in  the  city,  and  we  think  with  success — therefore 
his  estimate  is  entitled  to  reliance. 

1802. — Sir  Frederick  Morton  Eden,  founder  of  the  Globe  Insur- 
ance Company,  made  an  elaborate  estimate  of  the  amount  of 
insurable  property  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  at  this  date.  His 
calculation  then  was  that  612,975,000/.  (his  figures  were  12  millions 
less  through  error  in  casting)  represented  the  approximate  value, 
while  223  millions  only  were  then  insured.  The  following  is  an 
abstract  of  the  items  constituting  the  data  on  which  his  estimate 
was  founded : — 

Estimate  of  the  Value  of  Property  Insurable  from  Fire  in  Great  Britain 

and  Ireland,  a.d.  1802. 

£ 

1.  Value  of  houses,  including  machinery,  in  Enelandl 

and  Wales    ...! „.. .^. |     240.000,000 

Value  of  houses,  including  machinery,  in  Scotland,  \ 

one-eighth  of  the  above /       30,ooo,ooo 

270,000,000 

2.  Furniture  in  England  and  Wales £120,000,000 

„  Scotland,  one-eighth 15,000,000 

185,000,000 
Stock  of  goods  in  hand,  exclusive  of  furniture — 

Clothes    £15,550,000 

Plate    10,000,000 

Jewels  and  trinkets   5,000,000 

Clocks  and  watches   2,000,000 

Books 5,000,000 

Wine  and  other  liquors....  2,000,000 

House  and  table  linen  ....  3,000,000 

Horses  and  carriages 2,000,000 

Miscellaneous  articles   ....  5,450,000 

50,000,000 
Scotland,  say  one-tenth  ....        5,000,000 

56,000,000 

1 90,000,000 
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3.  Agricultural    stock,   including   wheat,  1  £ 

barley,  rye,  oats,  beans,  rape,  hops,  y  52,000,000 

hay,  kc.,  value  at  least    

Of  which  total  there  would  be  insurable'^ 
at  an  average  (deducting  what  might  I 
be  consumed  from  time  to  time)  to  f 
the  amount  of J 

4.  British  manufactures  for  home  consumption — 

WooUen    11,000,000 

Cotton  6,000,000 

Leather 12,000,000 

Flax  2,000,000 

Hemp    2,000,000 

Glass 2,000,000 

Paper 1,600,000 

Porcelain  and  pottery 2,000,000 

SQk    3,000,000 

Hardware 6,000,000 

Beer  10,000,000 

Spirits    4,000,000 

Soap  1,600,000 

Salt    1,000,000 

Candles  (wax  and  tallow)  2,000,000 

Various  articles,  as  carriages,  &c 10,000,000 


—  3z,5oo,oooo 


76,000,000 
British  manufactures  for  exportation  ....  40,000,000 
Foreign  merchandise  in  Great  Britain ....       40,000,000 


156,000,000 

Of   which   total   about   one-fourth  is! 

insurable   |  -              39,ooo.ooo 

Works  of  art,  pictures,  &c —               10,000,000 

5.  Shipping — 1,725,940  tons  20,000,000 

Plantation  ships— 140,786  tons 2,000,000 

Ships  on  the  stocks 1,000,000 


23,000,000 

Of  which  suppose  one-fourth  insurable    5»75o,ooo 

Minerals,  river  craft,  public  buildings,  arsenals,  &c 10,000,000 


Total  insurable  property  in  Great  Britain    557i25o,ooo 

Insurable  property  in  Ireland,  supposed  to  be  1        --  -  -  ^/^^ 
one-tenth  of  that  of  Great  Britain J        55»7-5»ooo 

Total  insurable  property  in  United  Kingdom  ....     612,975,000 

1804. — Sir  John  Sinclair,  in  his  "History  of  the  Revenue," 
published  this  year,  adopts  the  preceding  estimate,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  last  two  items  of  10  millions  each  (and  some  correspond- 
ing deductions),  making  his  total  590,975,000/.    He  saya,  '*  There 
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"  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  above  [modified]  estimate  is 
"  not  over-rated." 

1857. — Mr.  Brown,  in  a  paper  read  before  this  Society,  "  On  the 
progress  of  fire  insurance  in  Great  Britain  as  compared  with  other 
coontries,"  considered  that  the  valae  of  houses  and  buildings  in 
England  and  Wales  might  be  taken  at  the  figures  to  be  stated 
below,  and  that  the  contents  of  the  houses,  instead  of  being  put  at 
one-third  of  the  value  of  the  buildings,  as  assumed  by  Sir  F.  M.  Eden, 
might  be  taken  at  half  as  much  again  as  the  value  of  the  buildings, 
which  would  give  the  value  of  these  two  items  as  follows : — 

Value  of  buildings 654,000,000 

Contents  of      „      981,000,000 

Estimated  yalue  for  1855  1,635,000,000 

Insured  in  1855 802,574,000 


So  that  something  less  than  one-half  of  the  real  value  was  insured. 
1863.— Mr.  Coode,  in  his  able  report  upon  fire  insurance  duty, 
said : — 

The  insurable  property  (against  fire)  in  England  and  Wales  had 
been  estimated  as  follows : — 

£ 

Houses  and  buildings    750,000,000 

Household  furniture,  &c 253,000,000 

Stock-in-trade,  &c 130,000,000 

Total    1,141,000,000 


To  which  might  be  added,  if  it  could  be  estimated,  (1)  value  of 
machinery  not  included ;  (2)  value  of  ships  and  craft  not  covered 
by  marine  insurance.  The  above  figures  gave  to  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  of  the  then  population  an  average  of  insurable  property 
amounting  to  57 Z.  10a.  perTiead. 

The  uninsurable  property  in  England  and  Wales  had  been 
estimated  as  follows : — 

£ 

Land  and  its  modifications  in  England   1,815,000,000 

In  colonies  and  abroad  belonging  to  English  residents,  say       100,000,000 

Funds  and  other  inyestments   1,500,000,000 

Live  stock,  capital  sunk   in  tillage  and  manurance,  \       , ,.« ,^^^/^ /w> 

•■i^i'jft.  r'  kO,000,000 

minerals  unfasmoned,  &c.,  saj J  '^ 

Shipping  covered  by  marine  insurance  (and  therefore  1  ^    ^^  ^^ 

not  requiring  other  insurance  protection)   j  *       * 

Total 3,625,000,000 


Mr.  Coode  added  some  other  items  by  which  he  brought  up  the 
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amount  to  39825  millions,  or  igiL  los.  per  head  for  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  of  the  then  population. 

1871. — As  a  key  to  the  continuous  increase  of  insurable  property 
in  one  branch  alone,  we  present  the  following  figures  from  the 
**  Builder : " — "  We  have  built  in  England  and  Wales,  in  the  way 
"  of  dwelling  houses  alone,  upwards  of  i,cx)0  millions'  worth  of 
"  property,  roughly  speaking,  since  the  year  1801,  and  within  the 
"  ten  years  only  between  1861  and  1871  we  have  built  dwelling 
**  houses  to  the  value  of  more  than  220  millions  sterling." 

Again,  I  find  it  impossible  to  furnish  any  reliable  estimate  of  the 
insurable  property  in  other  countries. 

V. — Amount  of  Property  actually  Insured, 

As  but  very  few  direct  statistics  upon  this  point  can  be  obtained 
in  this  or  any  other  country,  1  am  obliged  to  fall  back  upon  such 
indirect  estimates  as  are'  available.  While  the  percentage  duty  was 
in  force,  we  had  indeed  a  fair  approximate  means  of  measurement. 
This  was  the  only  good  feature  which  attached  to  the  otherwise 
objectionable  impost.  I  shall  avail  myself  of  the  estimates  based 
upon  the  duty  return  to  the  utmost  extent. 

10^2. — If  we  consider  that  the  business  of  fire  insurance  began 
in  earnest  in  1(>82,  we  shall  hereafter  see  that  by  1782  the  sum 
insured  was  130  millions.  Assuming  this  sum  to  have  been  steadily 
prot^ressing  during  the  preceding  century,  it  gives  a  ratio  of  pro- 
gress of  1,300,000/.  per  annum.  This  is  to  be  regarded  as  approxi- 
mate only,  as  no  doubt  the  annual  increase  in  the  later  periods  was 
much  greater  than  in  the  earlier  ones. 

1770. — Dr.  Adam  Smith,  in  his  "Wealth  of  Nations,"  published 
this  year,  supposed  that,  "  taking  the  whole  kingdom  at  an  average, 
"  nineteen  houses  in  twenty,  or  rather,  perhaps,  ninety-nine  in  a 
"  hundred,  were  not  insured  from  fire."  (Book  i,  c.  10.) 

1783. — The  duty  on  fire  insurance  collected  in  England  and  Wales 
this  year  under  the  Act  of  1782  amounted  to  142,822/.,  but  this 
really  included  receipts  for  401  days.  The  estimate  for  the  year  was 
130,000/.,  but  this  probably  included  some  septennial  insurances,  as 
the  duty  for  several  following  years  showed  a  decrease.  Or  it 
may  be  that  the  duty  operated  as  a  discouragement  to  insurance. 
The  value  of  property  insured  (taken  upon  the  i30,ocx}/.  duty)  is 
estimated  at  170,533,330/.  The  duty  on  foreign  insurances  effected 
in  England  was  about  2, 100/.  No  return  from  Scotland  was  obtained 
until  1787,  which  would  bo  for  the  year  1786.     The  amount  was 

1,315^- 

1790. — I  propose  to  record  the  progress  of  fire  insurance  decen* 

nially,  unless  special  circumstances  shall  call  for  more  frequent 
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notice.  The  duty  collected  in  1791,  which  would  be  upon  insurances 
effected  in  this  year,  was  in  England  and  Wales,  113,165/.;  in 
Scotland,  1,851/. — total,  115,016/.  The  rate  still  being  is,  6d,  per 
100/.  insured.  The  estimate  of  the  total  property  insured  in  England 
and  Wales  upon  this  basis  is  1 50,886,000/. 

1800. — The  annual  amount  of  percentage  duty  in  England  and 
Wales  for  the  year  ending  6th  January,  1801  (duty  upon  insurance 
of  1800),  was  204,947/.,  and  in  Scotland  3,614/. — total,  208,561/. 
The  rate  had  been  increased  to  25.  per  100/.  in  1797.  The  value 
of  property  insured  in  England  and  Wales  was  estimated  at 
204,946,000/. 

1810. — The  amount  of  percentage  duty  on  fire  insurance  (which 
had  undergone  some  changes  in  the  rate)  in  England  and  Wales 
for  the  year  ending  5th  January,  1811  (upon  the  insurance  of  1810), 
was  434,158/.;  in  Scotland  16,435/.,  ^^^  ^^  Ireland  22,408/. — total, 
473?ooi^-  The  duty  had  been  at  the  rate  of  2«.  6d,  per  100/. 
insured  since  1805.  The  total  amount  of  property  insurance  in 
England  and  Wales  was  estimated  at  347,325,600/.  Of  the  above 
duty  no  less  than  381,165/.  05.  9c?.  was  collected  by  fifteen  London 
offices,  which  had  therefore  a  monopoly  of  the  whole  fire  insurance 
business  of  the  country. 

1820. — The  amount  of  percentage  duty  on  fire  insurance  in 
England  and  Wales  for  the  financial  year  ending  5th  January,  1821, 
was  586,898/.;  in  Scotland,  22,244/. ;  in  Ireland,  21,737/. — ^total, 
630,879/.  The  rate  had  been  at  3s.  per  100/.  since  1816;  but  the 
duty  on  colonial  insurance  had  been  repealed  since  1810.  The 
value  of  property  insured  in  England  and  Wales  was  estimated 
from  the  duty  at  391,265,300/. 

1830. — The  annual  percentage  duty  on  fire  insurance  collected 
upon  insurance  in  England  and  Wales  for  the  financial  year  ending 
5th  January,  1831,  was  717,275/.;  for  Scotland,  51,579/. ;  for  Ireland, 
29,222/. — total,  798,076/.  The  rate  had  been  3s.  per  100/.  insured 
through  the  decennium.  The  value  of  insured  property  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales  at  this  date  was  estimated  from  the  duty  at 
478,183,300/. 

1838. — The  first  volume  of  the  Journal  of  this  Society,  published 
this  year,  contained  an  article,  "  Fires  in  London,  with  an  account 
'*  of  the  London  fire  engine  establishment.*'  It  was  written  by 
Mr.  R.  W.  Raw  son,  and  embodies  the  first  systematic  inquiry  into 
the  statistics  of  fires  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge.  Its  value 
has  now,  however,  been  superseded  by  the  more  complete  details 
we  have  presented  under  another  division  of  this  paper.  He  made 
inquiries  regarding  the  insurance  in  the  case  of  1,065  ^^^^  happening 
in  1836-37,  with  the  following  results : — 
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Building  and  contents  insured 342  =»  32  per  ceDt. 

„       only 120«=ii  „ 

Contents    „    180  =  17         „ 

Neitlier  insured 423  «  40         „ 

"  If  this  calculation  (he  says)  holds  good  for  the  whole  of  London, 
**  two-fifths  of  the  houses  in  the  metropolis  are  entirely  uninsured, 
*'  and  one- third  only  are  insured  for  both  the  buildings  and  oon- 
**  tents.'* 

1840. — The  annual  percentage  duty  on  fire  insurance  collected 
upon  insurance  in  P]ngland  and  Wales  for  the  financial  year  ending 
5th  January,  1841,  was  885,691/. ;  in  Scotland,  59,746/. ;  in  Ireland, 
45,348/. — total,  990,785/.  The  rate  remained  at  3s.,  but  all  agricul- 
tural insurance  had  been  exempted  from  duty  since  24tli  June, 
1833.  The  value  of  insured  property  in  England  and  Wales  was 
estimated  at  641,448,716/.,  including  50,988,016/.,  the  value  of 
agricultural  insurance  exempted  from  duty. 

1845. — Mr.  G.  R.  Porter,  in  his  "Progress  of  the  Nation"  (edit. 
1847),  gives  the  following  returns  of  the  sums  insured  against  fire 
in  the  three  divisions  of  the  kingdom  at  the  following  dates,  and 
the  percentage  of  aggregate  increase  (it  will  be  observed  that  his 
estimates  differ  slightly  from  those  previously  presented) : — 


Percentage 

Years. 

England. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

United  Kingdom. 

of  Increase  oa 
1801. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1801  .... 

219,623,954 

3,786,146 

8,832,125 

232,242,225 

— 

Ml.... 

340,296,000 

13,106,400 

13,302,400 

366,704,880 

57*89 

'21  .... 

381,406,000 

13.824,666 

12,806,666 

408,037,332 

7S'^9 

'31  .... 

473>o73.333 

34,109,333 

19H.7i.666 

526,655.332 

126-77 

'41  .... 

605,878,933 

44,655,300 

31,005,606 

681,539,839 

1 93  "45 

'4o  .... 

640,680,500 

47,122,900 

34,277,900 

722,081,300 

210*91 

1848. — The  amount  of  property  insured  against  loss  by  fire  in 
the  United  Kingdom  was  811  millions,  and  the  nominal  capital 
subscribed  to  guarantee  the  due  fulfilment  of  these  engagements  at 
the  end  of  1849  was  computed  at  more  than  50,000,000/.,  by  fifty- 
nine  companies;  some  of  them,  however,  guaranteeing  under  the 
same  capital  also  life  and  marine  risks. 

1849.— Tlie  total  duty  received  in  1850  (for  1849)  in  the  United 
Kingdom  was  1,171,629/.  i6«.,  representing  a  sum  insured  of 
781,086,533/.,  besides  61,805,427/.  farming  stock  insurance,  which  is 
exempt  from  duty,  making  a  total  of  842,891,960/.  This  large 
amount  of  insurance  was  steadily  on  the  increase.  Since  1844  it 
had  increased  1 2  per  cent.,  or  2  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  in  the  last 
two  years  at  the  rate  of  2*785  per  cent,  per  annum. 
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1850, — The  annnal  percentage  duty  on  fire  insurance  in  England 
and  Wales  for  the  financial  year  ending  5th  January,  1851,  was 
1,042,396/.;  in  Scotland,  65,875/.;  in  Ireland,  51,259/. — total, 
1,159,530/.  The  rate  had  remained  at  35.  The  value  of  insured 
property  in  England  and  Wales  was  estimated  at  752,092,946/., 
including  57,162,246/.,  amount  of  agricultural  insurance,  exempted 
from  duty. 

In  vol.  i  of  the  "  Assurance  Magazine  "  (p.  317),  is  an  article  from 
the  pen  of  Mr.  Brown  on  the  increase  of  fire  insurance  in  Great 
Britain  from  1844j  to  1850 ;  wherein  it  was  shown  that  the  rate  of 
increase  in  the  sums  insured  by  all  the  offices  had  been  10*39  per 
cent.,  or  1*73  per  annum;  for  the  last  two  years  of  the  period  the 
increase  had  been  1  "96  per  cent,  per  annum.  The  increase  in  the 
town  offices  during  the  whole  period  had  been  12  per  cent.,  or  2 
per  cent,  per  annum ;  in  the  last  two  years  2*78  per  cent,  per 
annum.  In  the  country  offices  the  increase  over  the  whole  period 
had  been  2-29  per  cent.,  but  in  the  last  two  years  only  i*o8  per 
cent,  per  annum.  On  the  farming  stock  insurance  the  increase 
from  1844  to  1848  had  been  7-14  per  cent.,  or  1*785  per  cent,  per 
annum ;  but  between  1848  and  1850  there  had  been  a  falling  off; 
80  that  over  the  whole  period  the  increase  had  only  been  4*1  per 
cent,  or  '683  per  cent,  per  annum.  But  these  insurances  fluctuate 
with  the  seasons.  In  Ireland  the  progress  of  fire  insurance  had 
been  slow.  In  the  six  years  the  increase  was  only  2*90  per  cent., 
or  8*48  per  cent,  per  annum.  In  Scotland  there  had  been  an  actual 
falling  off;  but  there  were  signs  of  recovery. 

His  next  point  is  the  increasing  percentage  of  insurance  to  fires, 
in  the  investigation  of  which  he  had  been  aided  by  Mr.  Baddeley*8 
reports  from  1836  to  1849.  The  following  table  gives  the  results 
over  several  periods — 

Proportion  per  Cefit.  of  Insurances  ascertained  to  have  been  Effected  in 

Cases  of  Fire. 


1836-37. 

1838-42. 

1843-47. 

1848-49. 

Whole  Period, 
1836-49. 

Buildings  and  contents  . 
„        only 

32*11 

11*27 

16*90 
39*7i 

37-33 
14-37 
15*49 
32*81 

37*73 
16*23 

14*30 

31*74 

41-27 
17-22 
12-64 
28-97 

37*58 

15*H 
14*69 

3 1*49 

>»        -v^^j  

Contents 

Neither .,-, 

lOO'OO 

100*00 

lOO'OO 

10000 

100-00 

These  particulars  relate  exclusively  to  property  in  which  the  fire 
originated,  not  comprising  the  cases  in  which  damage  was  done  to 
the  contigrnous  premises.     Mr.  Brown  says  hereon :  — 
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"  Thus  it  appears  that  on  the  arerago  of  the  whole  period,  67I  per  cent,  hive 
been  insurcil  in  some  way  or  other,  and  32^  per  cent,  not  inrared  at  all,  and  that 
the  proportion  not  insured  at  all  has  diminished  from  nearly  40  per  cent,  in  the- 
first  period  to  29  per  c«nt.  in  the  last;  whilst  of  those  who  have  had  the  pradenoe< 
to  insure  both  buildiugs  and  contents,  the  proportion  has  increased  from  32  per 
cent,  in  the  first,  to  upwards  of  41  per  cent,  in  the  last  period.  Even  the  gradual 
increase  of  the  *  buildings  only '  insured,  compared  with  the  diminntion  of 
'  contents  only '  insured,  is  prolmbly  a  favourable  feature,  since  buildingpi  may,  in 
most  cases,  bo  presumed  to  require  larger  insurance  than  the  contents,  except  in 
the  case  of  some  particular  trades.  This  is  a  question,  however,  which,  tboogh 
interesting  to  the  political  economist  in  estimating  the  increasing  wealth  or  prudent 
habits  of  the  i)cople,  can  only  be  answered  by  the  insurance  companies,  from  the 
combination  of  facts,  which  I  fear  it  will  be  some  time  before  we  can  expect  to  have 
brought  together,  or  the  results  made  public  The  proportions  g^ven  above  are 
deduced  from  the  reports  of  the  fires,  as  stated  above,  only  as  regards  the  boildingt 
in  which  they  commenced." 

1851. — The  ^oss  sum  insured  against  fire  in  the  United 
Kingdom  this  year  was  found  from  the  duty  returns,  Ac.,  to  be 
852,000,000/.     This  included  farming  stock. 

185o. — At  the  International  Statistical  Congress  held  in  Paris 
this  year,  it  was  recommended  to  collect  the  statistics  of  all  branches 
of  insurance,  in  such  a  form  that  the  progress  of  nations  therein 
might  be  com]>ared.  A  similar  recommendation  has  been  made  at 
some  of  the  later  congresses,  but  the  task  is  a  difficult  one,  and  a 
plan  suited  to  the  views  and  requirements  of  all  the  nations  has  to 
be  agreed  upon.     (See  1872.) 

1855. — The  total  sum  insured  in  the  Sun  Fire  this  year,  as 
calculated  from  the  duty  returns,  was  140,442,000/.  This  probably 
was  below  the  actual  amount,  unless  the  short  term  insurances  were 
spread  pi-ctty  equally  over  the  year.  It  was  also  exclusive  of 
foreign  insurance,  which  paid  no  duty  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Mr.  Hyde  Clarke  published  in  the  "  Land  and  Building  News  " 
this  year  an  article  Statistics  of  Fire  Insurance  in  1853  and  1854. 
In  the  "  Post  Magazine  *'  of  14th  July  this  year,  there  is  a  valuable 
letter  by  "  Investigator,"  showing  how,  by  reason  of  short  term 
fire  policies,  the  sum  insured  was  much  greater  than  is  indicated  by 
the  duty  returns  merely. 

1857. — This  year  Mr.  Samuel  Brown  read  before  this  Society  a 
paper  on  the  progress  of  fire  insurance  in  Great  Britain  as  compared 
with  other  countries,  which  paper  is  printed  in  the  Journal,  vol.  xx, 
p.  135.  It  is  necessary  for  our  present  purposes  to  reproduce  one 
or  two  of  its  paragraphs  here.     Thus : — 

"  Notwithstanding  the  importance  of  the  snhject,  and  the  enormous  amoant  of 
property  which  is  known  to  be  bronght  within  the  benefits  of  the  system,  no  record 
exists  of  the  actual  amount  insured,  nor  are  there  any  public  or  private  documents 
from  which  the  real  facti  can  be  drawn.    The  nearest  approximation  to  the  troth 
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is  obtained  from  the  returns  of  the  Government  duty,  since  it  was  first  charged  as 
a  percentage  on  the  sums  insured,  commencing  with  24th  June,  1782.  .  .  • 
And  as  insurances  against  fire  effected  by  British  offices  on  property  in  foreign 
countries  were  exempted  from  the  percentage  duty  from  the  5th  July,  1786,  the 
most  careful  estimate  we  can  make  may  still  difier  several  millions  from  the  actual 
amount  of  business  transacted  by  the  British  offices.  Even  when  we  have  recourse 
to  the  best  means  in  our  power,  and  endeavour  to  analyse  the  returns  of  duty  paid 
into  the  stamp  offices,  which  have  been  called  for  by  various  members  in  different 
years,  and  printed  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  we  find  the  labour  so  great 
and  the  liability  to  error  so  increased,  from  the  manner  in  which  the  statements 
have  been  presented,  that  scarcely  any  of  the  printed  totals  for  any  one  year 
precisely  agree.  For  England  the  accounts  of  the  sums  paid  into  the  stamp  office 
for  the  fire  insurance  duties  are  printed  separately  for  each  office,  London  and 
country,  with  the  allowance  at  4  per  cent,  for  collection  in  London,  and  5  per  cent, 
for  collection  in  the  country  in  each  of  the  four  quarters,  all  the  items  being  given 
to  shillings  and  pence.  No  attempt  is  made  to  bring  together  the  total  duty  paid 
by  each  office  in  the  year,  nor  by  the  London  or  country  offices  collectively ;  and, 
without  the  great  labour  of  copying  the  whole  of  the  returns  into  a  new  form,  it  is 
very  difficult  to  obtain  accuracy  in  the  totals.  If  any  error  has  occurred  in  the 
printing,  it  is  equally  impossible  to  ascertain  in  which  column  the  error  lies.  The 
same  remark  applies  to  the  returns  for  Ireland,  both  for  the  insurance  duties  and 
the  farming  stock  exempt,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  small  portion  of  the 
returns  from  Scotland,  the  whole  document  is  by  no  means  creditable  to  the 
department  from  which  it  is  issued." 

Again: — 

'*  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  accurate  computation  can  be  given  of  the  amount 
of  insurance  effected  on  foreign  property.  Only  a  few  of  the  offices  carry  on  this 
class  of  business.  Mr.  F.  G.  Smith  is  disposed  to  estimate  the  total  home  and 
foreign  business  for  last  year  at  not  less  than  1,500  millions;  but  I  have  been 
favoured  with  the  opinion  of  a  gentleman,  whose  position  and  experience  gives  the 
greatest  weight  to  his  judgment,  that  the  whole  of  the  foreign  fire  insurance  of 
Great  Britain,  including  that  of  the  colonies,  does  not  exceed  25,000,000/. 
Between  statements  differing  so  widely  it  is  impossible  to  g^ve  any  accurate 
computation,  but  tlie  greater  part  of  those  whom  I  consulted  considered  that  from 
100  to  200  millions  were  more  probably  the  limits,  and  I  have,  therefore,  assumed 
125  millions,  being  only  one-fourth  of  the  highest  estimate.' 


ft 


None  but  those  who  have  entered  upon  such  an  inquiry  as  the 
present,  can  fully  realise  the  difficulties  arising  from  the  carelessness 
and  incompleteness  of  official  returns,  where  they  exist  at  all. 

But  the  most  important  part  of  Mr.  Brown's  then  labour  was 
that,  wherein  he  recalculated  the  returns  of  sums  insured  in  Great 
Britain  and  in  various  continental  countries  as  at  the  end  of  1856, 
together  with  the  amount  of  premiums  received  and  losses  paid 
during  that  year,  of  which  the  following  is  a  short  abstract : — 

In  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  Belgium,  Sweden,  Den- 
mark, Russia,  Poland,  and  United  States — 
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Total  sums  insured 4,482,500,000 

„    annual  premiums  8,217,000 

Estimated  losses 4,772,800 

The  figures  for  Great  Britain  alone  were :  sums  insnred'  as 
shown  by  duty  returns,  927,000,000/.,  farming  stock  exempt, 
70,000,000?.,  foreign  and  colonial  business  about  125,000,000/.,  total 
insured  1,122,000,000/.;  annual  premiums  thereon  1,993,000/., 
losses  976,500/.  He  says  by  way  of  explanation — "  From  this 
**  rough  approximation  it  appears  that  the  total  of  the  amount  of 
**  fire  insurance  in  the  countries,  or  in  the  offices  referred  to  in  the 
"  preceding  pages,  and  estimated  to  the  present  date,  amonnts  to 
"  the  large  sum  of  4,482  J  millions  sterling,  though  it  is  evident 
*'  that  it  by  no  means  gives  an  adequate  view  of  the  total  amount 
"  of  property  insured  against  fire  in  Europe  and  America.  A  vast 
"  amount,  protected  by  Governments  or  private  associations,  must 
'*  still  have  escaped  notice.*' 

This  was  the  first  general  estimate  of  the  amount  of  fire 
insurance  existing  in  the  western  nations  which  had  been  made. 

1860. — The  annual  percentage  duty  on  fire  insurance  in  England 
and  Wales  for  the  financial  year  ending  5th  January,  1861,  was 
1,375,798/.;  in  Scotland,  106,250/.;  in  Ireland,  76,744/.;  total, 
1,558,792/.  The  rata  remained  at  35. ;  reinsurances  were  exempted 
from  duty  from  1856 ;  but  in  practice  they  had  never  paid  any. 
Workmen's  tools  up  to  20/.  were  exempted  from  duty  by  enactment 
this  year,  and  could  not  have  affected  the  returns.  The  value 
of  insured  property  in  England  and  Wales  was  estimated  at 
983,161,773/.,  including  65,963,073/.  value  of  agricultural  insurance 
exempted  from  duty. 

1861. — The  number  of  fire  policies  in  force  this  year  in  the 
various  fire  offices  in  Great  Britain  was  1,389,304;  and  Mr.  Coode 
(in  his  report  upon  the  fire  insurance  duties,  1863)  estimated  that 
if  fire  policies  were  freely  obtainable  under  250/.,  the  number  would 
be  doubled;  and  if  freely  obtainable  under  100/.,  trebled;  and  that 
the  amount  of  property  insured  in  the  first  case  would  be  increased 
by  one-eiglitcenth,  and  in  the  second  case  by  one-third.  Undoubtedly 
(he  adds),  the  greatest  number  of  persons,  indeed  nearly  all,  whose 
destructible  property  is  not  worth  300/.  are  uninsured.  **  The 
"  value  of  the  aggregate  of  their  destructible  property  very  probably 
'^  approaches  that  of  all  the  more  wealthy  classes.'*  Mr.  Coode  also 
gives  the  following  : — 
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A  Statement  showing  the  Total  Number  of  New  Policies  Issued  in  England^ 
and  Amount  of  Duty  Paid  thereon,  during  the  Quarter  ended  Lady-day ^ 
1862,  by  the  several  Offices  undermentioned. 


Office. 


Sun 

Royal  Farmers  

Atlas    

County    

Law  Union 

AlUanoe  

Imperial 

Law 

Liyerpool  and  London . 

Manchester 

Norwich  Union 

Royal  

Union 

West  of  England 

PhoBniz   

Total    


New  Policies. 


6,225 

457 
147* 
2,664 

475 
1,076 

2*565 

M54 
3»8o9 

1,751 
2,907 

5'395 

i»H3 
2,248 

4*749 


38,090 


Duty. 


£ 
8,082 

844 
2,022 
2,633 

364 
2,582 
4,685 
1,630 
5,360 
2,295 
2,846 
6,572 
1,322 
2,669 
6,163 


49,569 


Fire  Insurance  Duty.  A  Statement  of  the  Number  of  Neio  Policies  under 
lool.  Issued  in  England,  Lady-day  Quarter,  1862,  for  the  Respective 
Amounts  in  the  several  Offices  as  undermentioned. 


Office. 

Above 
lo^.  to  20I. 
Incltuive. 

Above 

20/.  to  ^o^. 

Incluaive. 

Above 

sol.  to  loof. 

Inclon^e. 

Total. 

Sun    

2 
1 

8 
] 

12 

107 
16 
12 
61 

7 
39 

51 

2 

5* 
20 

108 

61 

10 

8 

60 

782 
66 
101 
280 
54 
122 
195 
51 
808 
140 
894 
445 
126 
228 
872 

£ 

889 

83 

"5 

34i 
61 

Royal  Farmers 

Atlas 

County  

Law  Union   

Allianop 

164 

HI 

53 

37a 

160 

Imperial    

Iiaw   

Liverpool  and  London.... 
Manchester  

Norwich  Union    

50* 
506 

136 

236 

43  a 

Royal     

Union    

West  of  England 

Phoenix 

Total 

19 

614 

8,664 

4»297 

1862. — A  select  parliamentary  committee  was  appointed  "to 
"  inquire  into  the  state  of  legislation,  and  of  any  existing  arrange- 
"  ments  for  the  protection  of  life  and  property  against  fires  in  the 
"  metropolis."  There  was  some  statistical  evidence  taken,  which 
falls  to  be  noticed  here : 

VOL.   XL.      PART   III.  2  B 
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Mr.  W.  M.  Browne,  secretary  of  Westminster  Fire,  and  hon, 
secretary  of  London  fire  engine  establishment,  estimated  the  amonnt 
of  j)roperty  in  London  insnred  by  the  varions  offices  as  being 
266,000,000/. ;  and  the  amount  of  premiums  paid  for  such  insurance 
at  from  340,000/.  to  350,000/.  The  contribution  towards  the 
maintenanco  of  the  then  brigade  amounted  to  about  id,  on  each  100/. 
insured  in  London.  (Q.  285-6.)  There  was  probably  some 
15,000,000/.  in  addition  insured  by  offices  which  did  not  contribute 
to  the  brigade  expenses.     (461.) 

Mr.  Jolin  Drummond,  one  of  the  managers  of  the  Sun  Fire,  con- 
sidercd  the  sum  insured  against  fire  in  the  metropolitan  district  to 
be  from  280.000,000/.  to  290,000,000/.     (1660.) 

!Mr.  William  Newraarch,  then  secretary  of  Globe  Insurance 
Company,  considered  that  there  was  insured  in  the  metropolitan 
area,  i.e.,  six  miles  round  Charing  Cross,  "  about  300  millions 
"  sterling,  out  of  about  900  millions  at  risk."  Under  the  system 
then  in  force  lie  considered  that  those  who  insured  the  lesser  sum 
actually  paid  for  the  protection  of  the  larger  sum — a  very  great 
injustice.     (4043-48.) 

Investigation  showed  that  for  the  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight 
years  from  1604,  when  stamp  duty  was  first  imposed  upon  policies 
of  insurance,  down  to  this  date  (1862),  the  rate  of  increase  in  the 
sums  insured  by  the  British  offices  had  been  six  millions  sterHng 
per  annum  ;  while  during  the  forty-seven  years  from  1815,  when  the 
duty  was  increased  to  3s.  per  loo/.  insured,  the  annual  increase  had 
averaged  13}  millions.  The  business  had  increased  in  spite  of  the 
restrictions  imposed  upon  it.  The  increase  was  due  to  the  growth 
of  commerce.  The  figures  showed  that  no  less  than  46  miUions 
more  was  insured  this  year  than  in  1861. 

At  the  close  of  this  year  an  estimate  was  made  from  the  fire 
insurance  duty  returns  of  the  increase  of  insured  property  during 
the  twelve  yeai*s  fix)m  1851  (both  inclusive).  The  increase  was  found 
to  be  no  less  than  3 1 2  millions  sterling ;  but  this  did  not  include 
farming  stock,  upon  which  no  duty  was  payable.  This  too  had 
increased  r  5  millions  during  the  like  period.  The  total  increase 
was  therefore  327  millions.  The  gross  sum  insured  in  1862  was 
found  to  be  1,200  millions  sterling. 

1803. — Mr.  Coode's  report  on  the  fire  insurance  duties  (already 
noticed)  was  published  this  year,  and  I  must  here  render  some  of 
the  facts  it  contained. 

The  property  actually  insured  in  1862  he  found  amounted  to 
1,007,035,014/.  leaving  13 3^965, 986/.  uninsured — plus  the  value  of 
the  items  not  included  in  the  values  of  insurable  property.  Estimat- 
ing these  for  the  purpose  of  completing  this  survey,  he  considered 
that  some  460  millions  remained  uninsured,  whidi  might  be  ixunued. 
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Bat  a  good  deal  of  this  uninsured  property  consisted  of  furniture 
and  stock-in-trade  in  such  small  quantities  individually  as  to  be 
practically  excluded  from  insurance  by  the  then  regulations  of  the 
fire  insurance  offices — many  of  which  would  not  issue  a  policy 
carrying  a  less  premium  than  35. 

In  England  and  Wales  then,  property  was  permanently  insured 
to  the  extent  of  i  ,007  millions.  Of  this,  about  600  millions  of  house 
property  and  furniture  was  insured  for  about  two-thirds  of  its  value, 
and  represented  therefore  9CX)  millions  worth  of  property.  About 
400  millions  of  insurance  on  stock-in-trade  and  commerce  represent 
transitory  stocks  changing  generally  from  four  to  twelve  times  in  a 
year,  amounting  probably  to  more  than  2,000  millions  in  the  year. 
The  1,007  millions  of  actual  insurance  probably  therefore  represented 
more  than  3,000  millions  of  effectual  insurance.  This  was  put 
forward  to  meet  the  argument  that  the  fire  insurance  duty  was  a 
tax  of  200  per  cent,  upon  insurance. 

Regarding  the  various  estimates  as  to  the  proportions  of  insured 
and  uninsured  property  made  by  other  persons,  Mr.  Goode 
remarks : — 

"  Two  eminent  persons  estimate  the  proportions  in  money,  and  one  of  them  says 
there  still  exists  in  London  80  per  cent,  in  value  of  property  uninsured,  and 
remaining  to  be  brought  within  the  benefits  of  insurance.  The  other  of  these,  of 
yet  greater  authority,  estimates  the  value  of  property  in  the  metropolis  actually 
insured  at  300,000,000/.,  and  of  the  uninsured  at  6oo,ooo,ooo2.,  or  the  uninsured 
as  two  to  one  of  the  insured.  This  estimate  is  adopted  in  the  petitions  presented 
to  parliament  for  the  repeal  of  the  duty.  A  more  common  estimate  adopted  by 
experience<l  officers  of  insurance  companies  is  that  one-half  of  the  property  in  the 
whole  country  is  uninsured.  But  equally  eminent  and  experienced  penona, 
advocates  also  of  the  reduction  of  the  duty,  wholly  discredit  even  this  last 
estimate,  and  have  assured  me  that  their  experience  does  not  justify  an  estimate 
of  one-third  of  all  the  property  in  the  country  as  being  uninsured." 

■ 

On  this  point  Mr.  Coode  further  remarks  with  some  force,  that 
"  when  instead  of  values,  which  the  fire  returns  do  not  and  cannot 
"  estimate,  we  give  our  attention  only  to  the  number  of  properties 
"  damaged  or  destroyed,  which  is  all  that  the  fire  returns  show,  it 
"  will  be  found  that  by  far  the  greater  number  of  the  uninsured 
"  and  uninsurable  property  consists  of  the  smallest  tenements,  to  a 
"  great  extent  mostly  wooden  out-houses  of  the  slightest  construc- 
"  tion,  in  the  worst  neighbourhoods,  and  of  the  very  lowest  value  of 
"  any  class  of  buildings.'* 

He  next  proceeds  to  consider  the  efiect  of  the  fiscal  changes 
in  the  percentage  duty  on  the  progress  of  fire  insurance; 
and  as  the  result,  furnishes  the  facta  given  in  the  following 
table : — 
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Tlio  tollowiDg  is  a  qainqneniJal  abstract  of  Mr.  Coode's  table  of 
H\iinH  insured  in  England  and  Wales,  as  calculated  from  the  duty 
ivt  uruH  ;  but  including  in  1835  and  downwards  the  amount  insured 
on  funning  stock,  although  exempted  from  duty  : — 

Aggregate  Property  Insured  in  England  and  Wales. 


l7Hft 133'777,330 

W i44,748»ooo 

•9ft 177.5''3.300 

mx) 211,39^.300 

•(K") 248,200,000 

•10 324,829,000 


1815 389,232,000 

*20 396,841,300 

*26 427,700,000 

'30 482,215,300 

'35 5^1.183,303 

'40 625,106,328 


1845 681,888,872 

'50 738,106,239 

'55 844,252,857 

'60 95^76,279 

'68 1,504,164,000 


The  wonderful  development  of  the  business  of  fire  insurance  in 
Kngland  is  shown  in  these  figures.  They  do  not  include  Scotland 
or  Ireland. 

Mr.  Coode  next  entered  upon  a  somewhat  new  aspect  of  the 
Hubject,  and  pointed  out,  that  as  to  all  trades  whatever,  wholesale  or 
retail,  the  insurance  or  a  year  spreads  aver  and  protects  all  the  stock 
in  hnnd  during  that  year.  Thus,  100/.  insured  would  cover  above 
1 5,000/.  of  a  butcher's  or  a  poulterer's  stock  in  a  year ;  30,000/.  of 
a  fishmonger's  stock,  1,200/.  of  any  trader  changing  his  stock 
twelve  times  a-year.  He  illustrates  the  point  more  in  detail.  The 
greatest  retail  trades  of  the  country,  the  provision  trades,  are 
carried  on  with  stocks  at  all  times  extremely  small  in  comparison 
with  the  amount  of  the  annual  aggregate  of  transactions.  Bakers 
rarely  have  a  stock  in  hand  for  the  week's  consumption ;  butchers 
from  two  to  three  days'  consumption ;  fishmongers  more  than  one 
day's ;  poulterers  two  days' ;  greengrocers  three  days' ;   grooers 
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three  weeks' ;  coal  merchants  one  week's  consumption.  It  is 
greatly  to  under  estimate  the  fi^quency  of  the  change  of  stock  of 
these  great  trades  to  put  it  at  only  fifty  times  a-year. 

In  the  wholesale  trades,  the  average  stock  in  hand  corresponds 
with  the  rate  at  which  the  producers  or  importers  can  bring  the 
commodities  to  the  market.  Of  imported  provisions  there  is 
ordinarily  not  more  than  a  few  days'  consumption  on  hand — except 
of  groceries,  which  may  occasionally  reach  an  average  of  three 
months.  Of  cotton,  it  is  very  rarely  that  stock  equal  to  three 
months'  consumption  is  on  hand.  Our  home  agricultural  produc- 
tion is  that  of  which  the  largest  stock  is  commonly  on  hand.  The 
farmer's  or  grazier's  live  stock  may  at  any  time  equal  a  year's  sale, 
the  grazier's  even  two  or  three ;  but  these  are  to  a  very  small 
extent  subject  to  loss  by  fire  or  the  subject  of  fire  insurance  at  all. 
A  farmer's  dead  stock  of  com,  hay,  and  other  crops,  immediately 
after  a  harvest,  constitutes  the  stock  of  that  produce  of  a  whole 
year,  and  he  must,  to  be  safe,  insure  on  the  largest  stock  that  may 
be  destructible  by  fire. 

1868. — This  is  the  last  year  for  which  we  have  complete  returns 
of  the  annual  percentage  duty  on  fire  insurance.  The  amount 
returned  in  England  and  Wales  was  921,486/.;  in  Scotland, 
99,222/.;  in  Ireland,  51,923/.;  total,  1,072,631/.  But  to  account  for 
these  diminished  figures,  it  must  be  stated  that  while  insurance  on 
stock-in-trade  had  been  reduced  to  is,  6d.  per  100/.  in  1864,  in  1866 
the  rate  on  all  insurance  had  been  decreased  to  that  amount,  or 
one -half  the  former  rate.  The  value  of  insured  property  in  England 
and  Wales  was  estimated  to  have  increased  to  1,504,164,000/. ;  this 
was  including  75,419,303/.  value  of  agricultural  insurance  exempted. 

1872. — Professor  Anderson  Kirkwood  estimated  that  the  extent 
of  inland  fire  insurance  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1872  was 
1,900,000,000/.  The  aggregate  premiums  received  by  the  offices, 
he  says,  had  been  estimated  at  7,000,000/.  per  annum. 

At  the  International  Statistical  Congress  held  at  St.  Petersburg 
this  year.  Professor  G.  Mayr,  of  Munich,  was  appointed  to  collate 
insurance  statistics.  But  up  to  the  close  of  1878  he  had  made  no 
actual  progress  in  the  work. 

1874. — The  abolition  of  the  percentage  duty  on  fire  insurance 
deprived  us  of  an  element  of  statistical  knowledge,  which  was  the 
only  good  feature  associated  with  the  tax.  Under  the  Metropolitan 
Fire  Brigade  Act,  1865,  the  fire  offices  transacting  business  in  the 
metropolitan  district  are  required  to  contribute  pro  rata  to  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  in  part  support  of  the  brigade.  By 
means  of  the  returns  made  by  the  offices  for  this  purpose  it  was 
found  that  the  fire  insurance  in  force  in  the  metropolitan  district  in 
the  quarter  ending  Ist  April  this  year  reached  488,500,000/. — ^being 
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an  increase  of  2 1  millions  in  the  year.     The  following  return  shows 
the  relative  positions  of  the  offices  regarding  London  business: — 


Name  of 
Iiitarance  Company. 


Sun    

Phoenix 

North  British  and ' 

Mercantile 
Liverpool        ami ' 

London       and 

Globe     

Law    

Imperial     

Kojal  Exchange  .... 

County  

Royal 

Westminster 

London  

Union    

Atlas 

Commercial  Union  . 

Guardian  

Alliance 

General 

Northern   

Norwich  Union    ... 

Hand-in-lFaiid 

Law  Union   

Yorksliire 

Manchester  

Lanciishirc    

Queen    

London  and  Lan 

casliire  

Scottish  Union... 
London      andl 

Southwark    ...J 

Kent  

Church   of   Eng 

land   ..." 

Scottish     

Koyal  Farmers... 
Scottish  Commer 

cial     


} 


} 


} 


Husiiuss  Done 

in  1m74, 
as  per  Cfrtified 

itcturn'*  in 

Form  prt'scribcd 

bv  the  Board. 


73,13(>.50O 
55,3K),y50 

34,012,520 


32,434,822 

32.257,027 

30.185,000 

29,300,818 

21,375,017 

23.441,300 

22.at0,331 

19.748,515 

17,407,817 

17,323,058 

15.382.554 

14.870,320 

13,238.0' 13 

8,035,797 

8,021,303 

8,511,050 

7,400,(100 

5.419,759 

5,237.787 

4,748,708 

4,5(.K.>,CH.K) 

4,422,2  n 

3,887,089 

2,088,081 

2,700,150 

2,724,180 

1,513.350 

1,473.0(X) 
1,138,025 

1,017,413 
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Yearly 
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35'- 
per  Million. 


£        *. 

2,259    15 
1,936    18 


1,132 
1,056 

1,027 

Szo 
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691 

604 
606 

538 
520 

4^3 
302 

301 

298 
261 

189 

i«3 
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158 
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104 

96 

6r 


10 
10 
12 

3 

9 
12 

4 

5 
6 

7 

»3 
6 

5 

15 
18 

2 

13 
6 

4 
10 

1*; 


d. 

8 
8 


1,212     9     6 


i»i35     4    4 


8 
8 


4 
8 

8 

4 

8 


8 
8 


8 
8 


II     8 

18     3 
7     - 


52  19  4 

'^i  1 1  - 

39  16  8 

35  »•  - 


Name  of 
Insurance  Company. 


Britannia 

Great  Britain  

National  of  Ire- 1 

land    / 

Scottish  Provincial 

,,         Imperial  . 

Azieuda  Assicu-  \ 

ratricL'    J 

Stallbrdshire    

Scottish  National  . 

Caledonian  

Magdehurg 

Universal 

Kmperor  

Border  Counties  ... 
British  National ... 
Midland  Counties  . 
Norwich     Equi-  1 

table  J 

Belfast 

llome    of    New  1 

York / 

Anchor 

Yorkshire    

Preserver 

Provident     

Mutual 

Salop    

Primitive  Mctho- 1 

distfi  J 

Equitable 

La  Confianco  

Shropshire     and  1 

North  Wales....  J 
Essex  and  Suil'olk  . 

Uousehold  

Middlesex    

Patriotic  

Total 


Business  Done 

in  1874, 
as  per  Certified 

Keturns  in 

Form  prescribed 

by  the  Board. 


£ 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 
929,957 

827,519 

592,397 
578,745 
412,919 
352,464 
280,018 
242,783 
240,000 
211,000 
163,545 

150,826 

148,320 

141,095 

132,325 
81,000 
56,958 
46,925 
40,300 
35,800 

25,450 

19,100 
17,650 

9,680 

6,860 
6,150 
3,130 
1,350 


640,146,582 


Amonirtof 
Teai^ 
Contribatioii  at 

per  Millioa. 


£    t,  d. 

35    -  - 

35    -  - 

35    -  - 

35    -  - 

32  II  - 

28  19  4 

20  14  8 

20    5  - 

14    9  - 

12    6  8 

9  16  - 

8  10  - 

8     8  - 

7     7  8 

5  14  ^ 

5    5  « 

5    -  ^ 

4  18  { 

4  12  i 

2  16  \ 

2    -  • 

I   >3  ■ 

I     8  . 

I     5  • 

-  18 

-  13 

-  12  i 

-  6 

-  4 

-  4  ' 

-  2  ' 

-  I  ' 


18,905 


The  amount  of  insurance  in  the  metropolis  appears  to  be  pro- 
gressing at  the  rate  of  about  20  millions  sterling  per  annnm. 

Finally,  I  have  to  endear  our  to  estimate  the  bulk  of  the  fire 
insn  ranee  business  of  the  world.  It  can  only  be  an  estimate  based 
upon  the  best  known  probabilities.  The  prospectus  of  the  Fire 
Reinsurance   Corporation   (issued   in    1874)    gave  the    following 
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statistics  as  applicable  to  this  year:  There  was  in  Great  Britain  and 
her  colonies  more  than  loo  fire  insurance  offices  possessing  a 
preminm  income  ranging  from  io,oooZ.  to  over  a  million  sterling 
per  annum.  On  the  continent  of  Europe  there  were  about  150 
similar  companies ;  and  in  the  United  States  more  than  300.  Their 
aggregate  incomes  were  estimated  at  60,000,000/.  per  annum.  I 
suspect  this  to  be  too  low  an  estimate.  At  all  events,  the  aggregate 
of  the  smaller  companies  has  to  be  added,  which  would  probably 
put  on  another  10.  millions — ^making  the  aggregate  income  of  the 
fire  offices  70,000,000/.  per  annum. 

VI. — General  Review  and  Conclusiojis, 

I  trust  the  purport  of  the  preceding  arrangement. of  facts  and 
data  may  be  apparent  to  the  mind  of  the  reader.  A  few  words  of 
recapitulation  however  seem  desirable.  In  the  first  place  the 
measures  of  protection  taken  in  view  of  preventing  fire  have  never, 
at  any  period  of  our  history,  been  really  efficacious,  in  the  sense  of 
preventing  fires  entirely.  Probably  they  never  could  be  under  any 
circumstances — accidents  will  happen.  In  a  rude  state  of  society 
individual  losses  are  usually  small,  bnt  as  communities  advance 
property  accumulates ;  and  then  protection  to  individuals  becomes 
requisite.  It  was  this  necessity  for  protection  of  individual  pro- 
perties which  first  gave  rise  to  the  idea  of  fire  insurance,  as  it  had 
previously  pfiven  rise  to  marine  insurance.  The  State  very  rarely 
furnishes  a  full  measure  of  indemnity,  and  it  is  not  always  either 
convenient  or  wise  to  indicate  the  precise  extent  of  individual 
accumulation.  It  is  indeed  more  than  likely  that  but  for  the  great 
fire  of  London,  1666,  fire  insurance  would  have  taken  a  State  or 
Municipal  basis  here  in  Great  Britain,  as  it  had  I  suspect  before 
that  date  (if  it  existed  at  all)  in  other  parts  of  Europe.  All  the 
proposals  which  I  have  enumerated  as  having  been  made  previously 
were  on  that  basis.  The  magnitude  of  that  conflagration  ought  to 
have  afforded  a  lesson  against  municipal  insurance,  and  I  suspect 
did  in  the  minds  of  reflecting  men.  It  may  be  that  this  was  the 
real  reason  why  the  scheme  of  the  corporation  of  London  already 
noticed  did  not  flourish.  It  is  certain  that  when  the  scheme  of 
municipal  insurance  was  brought  infx>  competition  with  that  of 
trading  companies  specially  organised  for  the  business,  the  former 
went  to  the  wall ;  it  has  been,  and  is  so  now,  in  almost  every  case 
where  real  competition  between  the  two  systems  is  permitted. 
Then,  again,  municipal  fire  insurance,  however  possible  it  may  be 
in  regard  to  hvildings,  is  almost  impracticable  for  insurance  of 
stock  in  trade,  or  even  household  effects. 

Looking  at  the  facts  as  they  stand,  we  have  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  seventeenth  century  fire  insurance  associations  organised  as 
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trading  companies,  and  the  only  scheme  of  municipal  fire  insiiranee 
ever  organised  in  Great  Britain,  speedily  dying  out  as  a  failure. 
I  do  not  tliink  the  scheme  of  the  corporation  of  London  ever  had  a 
very  fair  chance  of  success,  quite  apart  &om  its  merits ;  but  that  I 
am  not  going  into  now.  My  immediate  purpose  here  is  rather  to 
consider  how  the  scheme  of  fire  insurance  as  established  with  ns, 
and  the  measures  of  fire  protection,  which  at  least  up  to  that  period 
had  been  always  regarded  as  a  clear  municipal  obligation,  have 
since  acted  and  reacted  upon  each  other.  It  was  very  natural  that 
when  the  trading  insurance  associations  were  seen,  or  supposed,  to 
be  reaping  profits  from  their  business,  that  the  municipal  authorities 
sliould  think  and  perhaps  say,  among  themselves — "May  we  not 
"  leave  it  to  these  associations  who  have  now  taken  up  the  affair  of 
"  insunmee  to  provide  the  appliances  for  fire  extinction  ?  "  And 
was  it  not  equally  natural  that  the  managers  of  the  fire  offices 
should  soon  see  it  to  be  to  their  interest  to  take  all  means  in  their 
power  to  extinguish  fires,  in  view  of  lessening  the  loss  on  property 
insured  with  them  ?  And  to  this  end  their  firemen  (water-men 
thoy  originally  called  them)  must  appear  at  all  fires  and  render 
service,  quite  irrespective  of  whether  the  pai'ticular  property  in 
flames  was  insured  with  them  or  even  the  properties  next  to  it; 
for  if  the  fire  once  got  headway,  some  of  the  insured  properties 
would  soon  be  I'cached.  Thus  the  insurance  offices  soon  found 
themselves  performing  what  is  really  the  duty  of  the  munici})ality. 
In  process  of  time  too  the  managers  of  the  offices  would  learn  more 
fully  to  appreciate  the  necessities  of  the  situation.  They  would 
find  for  instance  that  an  abundant  supply  of  water  was  necessary 
to  the  pnmipt  extinguishment  of  fires,  and  they  would  endeavour  to 
stimulate  the  municipal  authorities  in  this  direction.  Hence  good 
would  result  not  simply  in  regard  to  fires,  but  as  respects  the 
genenil  health  of  the  people.  So  again,  experience  would  teach  the 
managers  of  the  offices  that  fires  were  not  only  more  likely  to  arise 
in  badly  constructed  buildings,  but  that  when  they  did  arise  greater 
damage  resulted  by  reason  of  the  rapidity  with  which  the  flames 
spread ;  hence  building  laws  would  be  suggested,  streets  made 
wider,  and  many  other  obvious  improvements  become  inaugurated. 

There  is  indeed  the  reverse  side  to  this  picture.  If  no  indemnity 
had  been  obtainable  by  means  of  fire  insurance,  people  would  have 
become  more  careful  in  regard  to  the  storage  of  their  property, 
buildings  would  have  been  made  as  nearly  as  possible  fire  proof, 
and  every  sort  of  precaution  which  individual  sagacity  could  have 
devised  would  have  been  exercised  —  prompted  by  the  strong 
stimulus  of  individual  risk.  Whereas  indemnity  at  the  hands  of 
fire  insurance  offices  being  easily  obtainable,  people  grew  careless 
regarding  all  extra  precautions,  paiticularly   where  expense  was 
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involved.  Besides,  as  the  ntunber  of  fire  oflBces  increased,  compe- 
tition sprang  into  existence.  This  resulted  first  in  a  reduction  of 
preminms,  next  in  a  laxity  of  requirements,  and  finally  almost 
offered  facilities  to  excessive  valuations,  and  by  an  easy  gradation 
to  fraudulent  claims.  There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  too 
great  facilities  for  insurance  not  only  jprevent  efforts  towards  the 
erection  of  fire  proof  buildings — the  extra  cost  of  their  construction 
being  found  greater  than  the  difference  in  premiums  for  protection 
by  insurance,  as  between  buildings  of  the  best  and  of  the  ordinary 
class — but  far  worse  than  all  this,  it  leads,  in  the  end,  to  arson, 
incendiarism,  the  wanton  waste  of  property,  and  the  commission  of 
most  atrocious  crimes. 

The  result  of  this  very  natural,  though  by  no  means  necessary 
conflict,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  between  the  municipal  authorities  and 
the  fire  insurance  offices,  has  been  on  the  whole  very  unfortunate, 
for  other  reasons  than  those  already  stated.  It  is  clearly  the  duty 
of  the  municipality  to  see  to  the  following  matters.  1.  The  efficient 
construction  of  all  buildings  in  relation  to  the  purposes  for  which 
they  are  intended.  2.  The  preventing  of  the  storage  of  combustible 
materials  in  unsuitable  localities,  to  the  danger  of  life  and  pro- 
perty. 3.  The  supply  of  an  efficient  water  supply  for  the  purposes 
alike  of  health  and  fire  extinguishment.  4.  The  protection  of  the 
lives  and  property  of  the  inhabitants  under  its  charge  from  all  the 
mischances  capable  of  human  control,  and  of  these  fire  is  not  only 
the  most  frequent,  but  the  most  to  be  dreaded.  Have  the  munici- 
palities of  the  kingdom  generally  performed  these  functions  in  a 
satisfactory — even  in  a  reasonably  complete  manner — in  the  paat : 
and  are  they  doing  so  now  ?  The  answer  is  bijit  too  obvious — they 
have  left  these  duties  to  the  care  of  the  insurance  offices. 

Regarding  the  fire  offices,  perhaps  the  greatest  evil  extant  with 
them  is  that  they  have  been  working  too  much  in  the  dark ;  too 
much  on  the  "  rule  of  thumb  *'  system,  of  making  the  business  pay 
in  the  whole — or  endeavouring  to  do  so — even  at  the  expense  of 
some  inequality  in  the  assessment  of  their  rates  of  premium.  Am 
to  the  encouragement  of  crime,  which  we  sometimes  lay  at  their 
doors,  by  the  permission  of  over- insurance,  and  the  failure  to  pro- 
secute in  cases  where  fraud  is  but  too  apparent,  have  they  not  the 
reasonable  answers — first,  that  over  insurance  is  always  at  the  risk 
and  even  the  peril  of  those  who  are  guilty  of  it  where  it  is  inten- 
tional ;  and  next  as  to  the  punishment  of  offenders,  may  they  not 
plead  the  almost  blind  prejudice  of  juries  when  the  attempt  is 
made  to  resist  fraudulent  claims  ?  While  further,  is  it  not  the 
business  of  the  State  rather  than  of  trading  corporations,  to  put 
the  laws  in  force  against  wrongdoers?  Can  these  positions  be 
readily  controverted  ? 
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Suppose  f(jr  a  moment  fire  insurance  to  be  entirely  abolished, 
how  could  the  accumulated  wealth  of  the  world,  that  is  the 
destructible  portion  of  it,  be  protected  ?  Fire  insurance  then 
with  civilised  and  commercial  nations  is  an  admitted  necessity.  I 
often  reflect  upon  the  wisdom  of  those  merchants  in  New  York, 
who,  after  the  fires  of  Chicago  and  Boston,  urged-  the  fire  ofl&cetf 
which  had  survived  those  great  conflagrations  to  put  up  the  rates 
to  a  paying  point.  They  said,  we  can  stand  fluctuations  in  prices, 
and  even  failures  among  our  customers,  these  are  the  ordinary 
vicissitudes  of  our  trade,  but  if  the  protection  of  fire  insurance 
fail  us  we  are  indeed  ruined ! 

But  Tunv  I  reach  the  last,  but  almost  the  chief  point  which  has 
been  befcjre  me  in  the  preparation  of  this  paper,  or  the  i-ather  in 
hrinj^ing  it  Ix^fore  this  Society  for  consideration,  namely,  Whai  is 
the  ihitij  of  tha  State  in  this  matter  of  Fires  and  Fire  hisuran4iest 
Let  us  here  advance  step  by  step,  for  upon  these  points  I  desire 
some  expression  of  opinion  to-night. 

1.  Is  it  not  the  duty  of  the  State  to  require  a  return  to  be  made 
to  some  central  authority — say  the  Home  Office  or  the  Board  of 
Trader — I  despair  of  ever  seeing  the  organisation  of  a  bureau  of 
gitiiistirs,  such  as  is  possessed  by  some  countries  hardly  so  boastful 
of  their  advancement  as  our  ow^n — Ought  it  not,  I  say,  to  be  a 
function  of  tlu?  Government  to  require  an  accurate  return  annually 
if  ALL  jln'ii  whtnein  life  is  endangered  or  jpropertij  destroyed  t  Such  a 
return  might  be  made  cither  by  the  clerk  of  the  peace  or  the  chief 
constable  of  every  county ;  by  the  town  clerk  of  every  city  or 
borough.  Is  it  generally  known  that  Russia  is  the  only  country  in 
Europe  at  present  which  boasts  of  such  a  record?  Is  it  not  to  be 
seen  at  a  glance  what  value  such  a  return  must  possess  even  in  the 
lowest  regard  of  an  item  in  our  judicial  statistics? 

2.  May  it  not  bo  fairly  held  to  be  the  duty  of  every  truly 
enlightened  Government  to  cause  an  official  inquiry  t-o  he  made  into 
the  caamt  of  ervry  fire  whereby  life  ar  jmiperty  is  endangered  or 
dcsfroi/rd  /  Is  it  known  that  such  inquiries  are  held  in  several 
countries  of  Europe;  and  that  the  fire  insurance  ofiices  are  desired 
not  to  pay  any  claim  in  respect  of  property  destroyed  until  the 
result  of  the  inquiry  is  known  to  all  interested  ?  A  parliamentary 
committee  composed  of  many  most  able  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  reported  fire  inquests  to  be  a  necessity  now  just  ten 
years  ago.  Chambers  of  commerce  and  other  enlightened  mercan- 
tile bodies  are  yearly  urging  its  adoption.     Can  this  be  far  off  ? 

3.  Dare  I  go  a  step  further  and  inquire  if  a  census  of  the 
estimated  value  and  the  nature  of  occupations  of  all  buildings  in 
the  United  Kingdom  be  not  possible  ?  Is  it  known  that  censuses  of 
this  nature  have  recently  been  taken,  at  the  instance  of  the  natiozuJ 
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board  of  fire  underwriters  (New  York),  in  at  least  two  States  of 
the  American  nnion  ;  and  that  the  results  are  now  being  made  up, 
and  will  soon  be  available  to  the  whole  people  of  that  enlightened 
country  ?  If  this  can  be  done,  and  done  cheerfully  by  the  officials 
in  charge  of  the  census,  in  the  populous  States  of  New  York  and 
Massachusetts,  why  can  it  not  be  done  in  the  United  Kingdom  ? 

If  the  Government  were  to  co-operate  to  the  extent  indicated 
under  these  three  heads,  co-operate  in  a  really  efficient  and  intelli- 
gent manner,  would  not  the  business  of  fire  insurance  very  soon  be 
lifled  into  a  very  different  category  from  that  which  it  now  occupies  ? 
We  should  no  longer  be  deficient  in  such  necessary  statistics  as  we 
have  had  to  lament  the  absence  of  in  other  parts  of  this  paper ; 
light  would  be  thrown  on  points  now  involved  in  darkness; 
fraud  would  cease,  because  it  would  become  too  dangerous ; 
equity  would  prevail,  because  the  means  to  secure  it  would  exist ; 
the  cost  of  insurance  all  round  would  become  lessened  by  the 
gradual  elimination  of  fraudulent  claims ;  crime  would  be  held  in 
some  restraint  by  reason  of  the  watchful  eye  of  justice ;  and  as  a 
return  for  all  this,  the  fire  offices  might  be  fairly  required  to  give 
annually  some  general  statemeut  of  their  affairs,  such  as  the  total 
amount  of  insurance  at  risk,  if  nut  in  individual  classes,  the  losses 
paid,  and  the  amount  of  the  reserves  in  hand. 

But  the  national  aspect  of  fires  and  fire  insurance  is  by  no 
means  exhausted  even  yet.  It  has  to  be  regarded  that  every  fire 
such  as  we  have  been  contemplating  in  this  paper,  involves  a  loss 
of  property,  leaving  the  loss  of  life  for  the  moment  entirely  out  of 
consideration.  The  incessant  destruction  occurring  all  around  us 
means  a  serious  loss  of  wealth  in  the  aggregate.  It  assumes  the 
shape  of  a  national  loss,  for  of  two  nations  equally  thrifty,  that 
which  has  the  larger  proportion  of  its  wealth  annually  burned  up — 
taken  clear  away  and  destroyed — must  in  the  end  be  behind  in  the 
race.  And  here  it  is  seen  that  we  have  to  leave  the  question  of 
insurance  entirely  out  of  consideration.  Insurance  is  inerehj  an 
adjustment  of  accounts  between  parties,  A  sustains  a  loss,  and  all  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet  come  forward  and  take  a  share  in  it,  and  so 
A  becomes  indemnified,  at  the  expense  of  its  twenty-five  compeers. 
But  the  loss  in  its  aggregate  is  the  same  whoever  pays  it ;  so 
much  of  the  accumulated  wealth  of  the  people  is  destt-oyed  by  every 
conflagration.  It  may  indeed  be,  as  some  believe,  that  fire  is 
the  ultimate  fate  of  all  that  is  consumable ;  but  the  process  is  not 
usually  regarded  as  being  in  operation  in  our  very  midst.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  I  ask,  whatever  is  happening  and  whatever  the  moving 
cause,  let  us  have  the  best  information  which  can  be  had  regarding 
it.  I  need  not  attempt  to  defend  such  a  demand  among  the 
members  of  this  Society.      The  fires  of  every  country  annually 
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consumo  a  percentage  of  its  wealth.  It  might  happen  that  if 
we  knew  the  exact  measnre  of  our  loss  we  shonld  take  more 
vigorous  measures  than  ever  to  avert  it.  Anyhow,  I  urge,  let  us 
have  the  knowledge !  Does  the  percentage  of  loss  in  anj  or  each 
particular  country  bear  any  exact  relation  to  the  percentage  of 
accumulation  in  that  same  country  ?  Do  the  countries  inhabited 
by  different  races  sustain  different  degrees  of  loss?  Is  it  beyond  the 
control  of  a  people  to  alter  their  ratio  in  this  regard  ?  Does 
climate  exercise  any  influence  on  the  ratio  of  destruction  from  fire  ? 
Have  the  products  of  the  soil  in  different  parts  of  the  globe 
different  affinities  for  combustion?  Has  fire  any  necessary 
function  as  a  purifier  of  our  cities  and  towns  ?  That  it  has  so 
operated  in  many  cases,  and  did  so  operate  in  1666,  in  preparing 
our  great  city  to  be  the  capital  of  the  mercantile  world,  is  dear 
beyond  a  doubt. 

These  are  but  some  of  the  many  considerations  which  flash 
before  the  mental  vision  in  the  contemplation  of  fires  and  fire 
insurance.  I  commend  them,  such  as  they  are,  to  the  members  of 
this  Society,  and  more  especially  to  those  of  them  who  take  part  or 
interest  in  the  International  Statistical  Congresses  from  time  to 
time  held  iu  Europe. 
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Discussion  on  Mr.  Cornelius  Walford's  Paper. 

Mr.  B.  B.  Martin  said  he  really  had  not  many  comments  to  make 
on  a  paper  so  exhaustive  and  so  interesting.  With  regard  to  some 
of  the  more  interesting  questions  of  the  archaBology  of  insurances, 
he  would  mention  that  in  the  year  1704  large  badges  were  worn 
upon  the  arm,  one  of  their  uses  being  to  exempt  the  men  who  wore 
them  from  the  press-gang.  There  were  some  curious  traditional 
facts  in  his  office  in  the  early  stage  of  fire  insurances.  They  were 
not  effected  for  any  particular  sum ;  but  a  body  of  gentlemen  met 
together  and  mutually  insured  each  other,  and  if  there  was  a  fire 
they  subscribed  just  as  much  as  was  wanted  to  cover  the  loss.  But 
that  did  not  last  over  many  years.  He  thought  that  an  inquiry 
into  fires  of  the  nature  of  a  coroner's  inquest  was  a  point  of  the 
greatest  importance.  He  was  under  the  impression  that  there  was 
legislation  about  it,  but  he  did  not  know  how  much  was  done  in 
that  way.  Whatever  the  action  of  the  insurance  companies  might 
be,  it  did  not  affect  the  political  or  economical  view  that  every  fire 
destroyed  a  vast  au^ount  of  property.  He  was  extremely  gratified 
by  the  excellent  paper  that  had  been  read,  and  he  hoped  some 
person  would  supplement  what  the  author  of  the  paper  had  read 
and  point  out  any  deficiency  in  it ;  but  he  did  not  think  there  was 
any  deficiency. 

The  Hon.  H.  S.  Washburn  expressed  the  very  great  pleasure  he 
had  had  in  listening  to  so  elaborate  and  excellent  a  paper,  and 
thought  that  such  statistics  must  be  of  immense  value  to  those  who 
were  interested  in  insurance  matters,  as  well  as  to  the  community  at 
large.  He  came  from  a  city — the  city  of  Boston — that  had  had 
some  sad  experience  in  the  matter  of  fires,  in  regard  to  which  they 
were  now  endeavouring  to  improve.  Efforts  were  now  being  made 
in  the  various  States  to  get  at  the  causes  of  fire  and  the  means  of 
their  prevention  ;  and  all  that  related  to  the  subject  of  fire  insurance 
would  be  interesting  to  the  people  of  the  United  States.  This 
interest  had  grown,  for  the  reason  that  there  had  been  such  awful 
fires  within  the  last  decade.  He  was  not  particularly  connected 
with  any  fire  insurance  company,  but  he  had  taken  a  great  deal  of 
interest  incidentally  in  looking  to  the  matter  of  fires  in  his  own  city 
since  the  great  fire  a  few  years  ago,  and  he  had  to  state  that 
the  fire  department  was  at  present  certainly  very  efficient.  He  had 
the  honour  to  be  one  of  a  committee  two  years  ago  to  visit  the 
engine  stations  to  ascertain  the  time  between  an  alarm  of  fire  being 
given  and  the  time  the  engines  were  on  their  way  to  the  fire.  He 
thought  that  all  money  that  could  be  expended  in  increasing 
facilities  in  reaching  fires  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  was 
economy.  They  had  a  system  of  electrical  fire  alarms  running 
through  the  city  of  the  most  efficient  kind.  There  was  a  system  of 
these  at  the  city  hall  in  the  centre  of  the  city  that  connected  with 
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all  parts  of  Boston.  Boston  in  its  extent  was  not  of  course  so  large 
as  London,  but  it  covered  a  great  many  miles.  By  means  of  these 
alarms,  in  lc>s  than  a  minute,  the  knowledf^e  of  a  fire  spread  all 
<>vcr  the  city,  i'licy  communicated  with  every  police  station,  and  an 
alarm  was  i-un^r  i'r.>m  all  the  bells,  and  the  engines  in  the  A'icinity 
riisiu'd  to  tin;  place  where  the  fire  was.  If  the  alarm  was  not  suffi- 
cient, a  scconrl  alarm  was  given  in  ten  minutes,  and  an  additional 
number  of  lire  engines  went  to  the  rescue.  The  horses  were  so 
])erfectly  tmined  in  the  engine  houses  that  they  knew  their  places, 
and  in  twenty  sectmds  from  the  alarm  of  fire  the  engine  would  be 
rushiiiLT  out  of  the  door.  An  arrangement  was  also  made  by  which 
the  elect ri(;  spark  disengaged  the  collar  of  the  horses,  and  they 
rushed  to  the  engine  and  took  their  places,  and  the  whole  thing  was 
done  in  the  time  mentioned.  The  people  of  the  city  of  Boston  were 
determined  to  i^rapple  with  the  foe,  before  he  could  conquer  them. 
Tium  there  was  also  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  water  from  the 
reservoirs,  and  he  did  not  see  how  it  was  possible  that  there  could 
Ix;  ever  again  any  fire  such  as  that  which  occurred  a  few  years  ago. 
Another  thing  the  Americans  were  learning  from  the  Old  World, 
was  to  build  houses  of  a  more  substantial  and  incombustible  mate- 
rial than  hitherto.  Boston  was  entirely  unlike  Chicago,  which  was 
surrounded  by  a  large  number  of  wooden  buildings  in  every 
direction.  This  was  a  great  mistake,  and  these  buildings  must  be 
got  out  of  the  way,  or  there  would  be  another  fire.  If,  when  he 
returned  to  America,  he  was  asked  what  he  had  learned  about  fires 
in  London,  he  would  Ix)  forced  to  say  that  he  had  been  there  three 
mrjnths  and  he  had  not  heard  an  alarm  of  fire,  nor  seen  an  engine, 
lie  had  read  in  the  "  Times  '*  that  there  wore  some  fires,  but  they 
seenied  to  be  very  small  ones.  He  thought  that  the  statistics  given 
by  Mr.  Walford  were  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  he  hoped  that 
other  statistics  would  be  worked  up  which  would  be  of  equal  value 
on  the  great  subject  of  fires. 

Mr.  BuN'YOX  said  he  had  not  many  remarks  to  make,  as  he  had 
no  statisti('s.  Ills  belief  wjis  that  there  was  no  city  so  well  furnished 
with  fire  brigades  as  the  city  of  London.  If  there  was  not  a  large 
fire  brigade,  it  was  s(i  efficient  that  it  was  always  able  to  cope  with 
any  fires  that  occurred. 

The  PKi:sif»ENT  said  he  understood  that  in  the  United  States 
there  was  a  duty  on  slates  which  prevented  their  being  generally 
used.  One  of  the  reasons  why  there  were  not  so  many  fires  on  the 
tops  of  the  houses  in  this  country  was  because  slates  were  used^  and 
it  was  rather  diflicult  for  the  fii'e  to  run  on. 

Dr.  (Ji:y  said  the  paper  was  to  him  extremely  interesting,  and 
ho  was  much  gratified  with  the  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Washburn. 
He  (Dr.  Guy)  held  it  to  be  of  extreme  importance  to  bring  preven- 
tion to  bear  on  fires  as  much  as  possible.  He  thought  that  fire- 
])roof  construction  was  a  matter  that  should  be  carefully  considered. 
His  friend,  the  late  Mr.  Bellamy,  had  published  a  small  work  which 
was  worthy  of  more  attention  than  it  seemed  to  have  receiyed,  in 
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which  he  pointed  out  that  in  the  case  of  large  fires,  especially  in 
large  warehouses,  the  great  difficulty  was  that  the  ironwork  itself 
melted  to  a  certain  extent  and  gave  way,  and  the  fabric  tumbled 
down  in  consequence.  He  adopted  the  simple  plan  of  erecting  all 
his  pillars  hollow,  with  slits  at  intervals.  He  then  poured  concrete 
into  them,  which  issned  through  the  slits,  and  he  then  completed 
the  pillars  with  cement.  No  fire  could  create  such  heat  as  to 
penetrate  into  these  and  soften  the  iron  so  much  as  to  cause  it  to 
tumble  down  upon  the  heads  of  those  who  were  unfortunate  enough 
to  be  under  it.  He  was  much  struck  at  the  time  with  this  plan, 
and  was  sorry  to  think  it  had  attracted  so  little  attention.  He 
hoped  that  by  mentioning  it  some  practical  man  present  would 
think  it  worth  while  to  inquire  a  little  further  into  the  means 
whereby  buildings  could  be  made  fire- proof. 

Mr.  LuMLET,  Q.C.,  called  attention  to  the  arrangements  that  had 
heen  made  by  the  legislature  in  recent  years,  by  requiring  the  local 
authorities  to  make  bye-laws  which  provided  for  the  erection  of 
buildings  in  such  a  way  as  to  provide  for  special  protection  against 
fires.  One  of  the  provisions  of  the  Local  Government  Act  of  1868, 
was  for  the  express  intention  that  the  local  board  should  take  care 
that  the  buildings  were  erected  in  such  a  manner  that  fire  should, 
to  as  great  an  extent  as  possible,  be  prevented.  He  hoped  that 
regulations  were  now  being  made  which  would  have  a  very  good 
effect  in  future,  by  having  the  buildings  erected  in  a  safer  and  more 
substantial  manner.  He  thought  it  would  be  desirable  to  know  that 
this  had  been  really  a  subject  of  attention  with  the  government  for 
the  last  twenty-five  years. 

Dr.  Farr  said  he  should  like  to  ask  Mr.  Walford  whether  he 
had  considered  another  system  under  which  the  water  itself  did  the 
duty  which  horses  and  men  performed  in  Boston.  In  some  cities 
the  water  in  the  supply  pipes  was  at  high  pressure,  and  the  instant 
hydrants  were  applied,  was  hurled  in  masses  on  the  fiames.  He 
wanted  to  know  if  Mr.  Walford  could  mention  the  effect  of  that 
system  on  life  as  well  as  property.  According  to  Mr.  Chadwick, 
tnere  had  been  a  great  saving  of  property  where  that  system  had 
been  in  operation.  One  reason  why  hydrants  were  not  used  in 
London  was,  it  was  true,  because  the  water  was  not  at  high 
pressure,  but  what  he  wanted  to  know  was,  why  it  was  not  at 
high  pressure  in  London  ?  He  could  not  sit  down  without  bearing 
his  testimony  to  the  admirable  industry  of  Mr.  Walford.  The  paper 
was  most  elaborate,  and  they,  as  a  statistical  society,  must  express 
the  deep  interest  they  all  felt  in  the  success  of  the  great  cyclopsBdic 
work  on  "  Insurance  "  on  which  Mr.  Walford  had  for  some  years 
been  engaged,  and  where  every  other  subject  connected  with 
insurance  was  treated  with  equal  ability  and  comprehensiveness. 

Captain  Craigie,  speaking  of  the  proposed  fire  inquests  said, 
that  one  strong  objection  to  them  was  that  they  would  throw  the 
cost  of  inquiry  upon  a  particular  tax  which  was  not  properly  qualified 
to  bear  it.     The  reader  of  the  paper  had  said  truly  that  every  fire 
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destroyed  a  j^eat  portion  of  the  movable  wealth  of  the  commnnify; 
but  it  was  just  the  movable  wealth  of  the  community  that  did  not 
contribute  in  any  way  to  that  local  taxation  which  was  to  defirav 
this  new  charge.  In  America  some  attempt  waa  made  to  reach 
locally  that  Avealth  which  was,  after  all,  the  main  sufferer;  but 
until  there  was  some  mode  of  re-adjusting  our  local  taxation,  he 
thought  there  was  a  great  difficulty  in  adding  to  the  functions  of 
the  local  authorities.  He  agreed  that  the  proper  duties  of  the  local 
authority  would  seem  to  lie  in  the  direction  of  preventative 
measures,  in  providing  for  a  full  supply  of  water  and  proper 
building  regulations.  This  was  met  by  a  charge  falling  chiefly  on 
the  houses,  a  more  equitable  rate.  But  with  regard  to  the  new 
functions  with  which  the  local  authorities  were  proposed  to  be 
invested,  the  right  of  objecting  to  a  charge  even  for  a  good  object 
must  be  maintained,  so  long  as  the  incidence  of  that  charge  was 
unfair. 

Mr.  E.  Hepple  Hall  said  he  had  been  in  the  service  (United 
States)  and  had  run  to  many  a  fire.  Mr.  Walford  had  thrown  out 
one  or  two  suggestive  and  useful  hints  in  regard  to  what  might 
be  learned  from  foreign  countries,  and  had  cited  Russia  and  China, 
apart  from  the  United  States,  as  being  especially  prominent  in  that 
dircjction.  There  could  be  no  doubt  if  we  were  to  take  any  lessons 
at  all  from  our  foreign  neighbours,  they  must  come  from  the 
United  States.  With  regard  to  the  hydrants,  he  happened  to  be  in 
Cin(;innati  when  one  of  the  large  fires  was  under  way,  and  it  was 
rapidly  subdued,  almost  wholly  by  these  hydrants.  In  most  of  the 
large  and  many  of  the  small  American  cities,  these  hydrants  were 
to  be  met  with  in  every  street  and  almost  in  every  block.  The  way 
in  which  the  hose  is  attached  and  the  rapid  play  which  is  directed 
to  the  building,  and  the  prompt  movements  of  the  fire  brigade  in 
the  metroi>olit}in  service,  was  largely  predominant  in  the  States, 
and  tlie  chances  were  that  the  fire  was  extinguished  with  very 
trifling  loss  or  one  scarcely  worth  mentioning.  In  regard  to  China, 
Mr.  Walford  had  paid  a  very  handsome  tnbute  to  that  country  in 
regard  to  her  fires.  Much  could  not  be  learned  from  China,  bat 
certainly  the  Chinese  had  a  method  of  supervising  fires  which  never 
occurred  to  us  in  this  country  with  all  its  civilisation,  and  that  waa 
with  regard  to  their  methods  of  signalling.  In  almost  every 
Chinese  city  there  was  a  signal  tower,  and  in  these  were  stationed 
men  who  used  signals  of  a  primitive  kind.  They  telegraphed  by 
means  of  their  hands  and  flags  or  banners,  thus  raising  the  alarm 
and  summoning  the  firemen  to  the  scene  in  a  most  marvelloos 
way. 

^Ir.  Hammick  called  attention  to  a  point  that  had  not  been 
touched  upon.  He  alluded  to  fires  which  were  the  result  of  fraud, 
which  was  practised  upon  the  insurance  offices,  and  he  should  like 
to  know  the  proportion  per  cent,  of  fires  in  London  and  England 
that  resulted  from  clear  fraud.  Probably  if  there  were  no  fire 
insurance  offices  at  all  there  would  be  much  fewer  fires  in  this 
country. 
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Mr.  Bourne  said  that  whilst  expressing  his  sense  of  the  high 
importance  of  the  paper  that  had  been  read,  he  rose  for  the  purpose 
of  referring  to  the  author's  despair  of  a  bureau  of  statistics  being 
organised.  He  did  not  think  there  would  be  much  difficulty  in  a 
country  where  such  an  amount  of  attention  was  paid  to  these  sub- 
jects. The  statistics  wanted  a  great  deal  of  the  completeness  that 
would  be  given  to  them  by  the  consolidation  of  the  whole  under  one 
central  authority.  It  would  be  very  important  to  have  the  statistics 
of  crime  and  fire  insurance  brought  under  the  eye  of  one  boai'd. 
He  thought  the  detection  of  the  fraud  would  be  very  much  faciU- 
tated,  if  the  characters  of  the  individuals  and  their  localities  were 
placed  in  juxtaposition  with  relation  to  fire.  If  the  character  of  the 
buildings  in  which  the  things  were  stored,  the  degree  of  supervision 
which  was  exercised  over  them,  and  a  variety  of  other  particulars 
in  connection  with  fire  insurance  were  known,  it  would  often  be  of 
great  assistance  to  the  revenue  officers.  There  was  no  reason  why 
the  adoption  of  such  a  system  should  be  despaired  of,  and  he  would 
impress  upon  the  Society  to  take  up  as  a  very  important  point  to 
be  urged  upon  the  Government,  that  there  should  be  more  uniformity 
in  the  statistics  under  a  more  central  authority.  However  remote 
many  subjects  might  at  first  sight  appear,  it  was  strange  how  one 
threw  light  upon  another. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Doxset  referred  to  the  difficulty  there  was  some- 
times of  obtaining  water  in  cases  of  fire,  and  thought  that  if  the 
fire  brigade  and  the  police  had  control  over  the  supply  of  the 
water  more  fires  would  be  extinguished. 

Professor  Jevons  said  in  reference  to  Dr.  Farr's  question  as  to 
why  there  were  no  hydrants  in  London,  that  he  must  have  forgotten 
that  Manchester  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  very  considerable 
elevations,  and  the  reservoirs  were  such  that  the  water  ran  down 
by  gravitation.  In  London  the  supply  of  water  was  mainly 
drawn  from  the  Thames  or  low  lying  sources.  Of  course  he  did 
not  deny  that  there  were  hills  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London 
which  might  be  used  for  the  reservoirs,  but  the  water  would  have 
to  be  pumped  up,  which  would  be  a  very  costly  thing.  What  was 
possible  in  one  town  was  not  equally  possible  in  another. 

Mr.  White  thought  that  if  there  was  an  inquiry  by  the  coroner, 
who  had  a  movable  court,  the  number  of  fires  would  be  lessened. 
It  seemed  to  him  rather  singular  that  so  large  fires  occurred  as 
those  at  Messrs.  Grant's,  Clerkenwell,  Brooks's  Wharf,  and  the 
City  Flour  Mills,  considering  the  buildings  were  fire-proof.  He 
thought  they  were  so  high  that  the  water  could  not  be  thrown  up  to 
them,  and  he  thought  that  stages  should  be  formed  to  attack  such 
buildings  from  the  outside.  He  could  not  help  thinking  that  the 
threshing  macliine  was  a  very  prolific  source  of  fires  in  farms;  and 
he  thought  that  if  the  macrhine  had  a  spark-catcher,  the  number  of 
fires  would  be  lessened. 

Mr.  Walford,  in  reply,  thanked  the  meeting  for  the  kind  recep- 
tion his  paper  had  met  with.     With  regard  to  Mr.  Martin's  remarks 
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as  to  the  functions  of  the  earlj  watermen,  these  men  did  secure 
exonipiion  from  tlie  press  gangs,  had  other  privileges,  and  performed 
tlicir  duties  very  well;  but  with  I'egard  to  the  general  impression 
that  some  small  mutual  insurance  societies  were  formed  after  the 
fiic  of  L(mdon,  that  was  simply  a  popular  delusion.  He  had  looked 
at  iiews])apers  from  the  time  of  the  tire  of  London  to  the  reign  of 
Que(?n  Anne,  and  read  the  advertiseftients,  and  he  was  prepared  to 
say  that  although  there  were  several  contribution  otRces  fonndcd, 
they  in  every  case  gnmted  a  policy  for  a  particular  sum.  Their 
plan  of  openition  was  to  require  a  premium  for  the  sum  insured 
upon,  and  a  collection  was  made  when  the  fire  occurred.  Those 
who  wert»  acquainted  with  the  newspaper  adveiiisements  of  the 
])eriod,  would  see  that  the  policy  holders  were  requested  when  a  fire 
occurred  to  come  and  pay  their  contributions  before  a  particular 
day ;  and  this  was  the  only  system  that  could  bo  adopted  at  the 
time.  Thei'e  was  an  Act  against  monopolies,  which  hindered  the 
formation  of  ])roperly  constituted  insuitince  companies.  No  such 
(jompany  could  be  founded  without  the  authority  of  a  Koyal 
Chart ei-,  ami  to  a])ply  for  such  a  charter  was  unfortunately  con- 
strued, l)y  the  Goverimient  of  that  day,  into  something  liko  an  invi- 
tation for  the  [)eTpetration  of  a  wholesale  robbery.  He  could  confirm 
some  of  Mr.  Washburn's  remarks  with  regard  to- Boston.  In  every 
community  the  measures  for  fire  pi-otection  were  more  or  less 
adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  that  community.  While  in  America 
there  was  the  largest  provision  for  fire,  still  there  was  nothing 
ap[)roaehing  the  completeness  tiiat  was  rec[uired.  Unless  the  brigaile 
arrived  early  at  the  larger  buildings  there  was  no  chance  of  the  fire 
being  extinguished.  With  regard  to  London  he  was  soiry  to  differ 
iVom  Mr.  Buuyon,  who  was  so  great  an  authority  on  the  subject: 
but  if  ^Ii'.  Bunyon  had  seen  the  eflectivo  measure  taken  in  America 
he  would  no  doubt  be  inclined  to  change  his  opinion.  Dr.  Guy  had 
thrown  light  on  the  subject  on  which  ho  spoke.  Thei*e  was  an 
im])ortjiut  fact  for  which  they  were  indebted  to  Dr.  Guy.  He  had 
said  that  fur  every  tlumsand  criminal  lunatics  that  were  taken 
charge  of  by  thu  Government  so  m.iny  of  them  were  incendiaries, 
^riiis  showed  hoAv  mucli  the  argimient  in  favour  of  taking  care  of 
the  criminal  classes  apj>lied  even  to  this  subject.  Mr.  Lumley  had 
drawn  attention  to  the  Local  Government  Act.  Ho  (Mr.  Walford) 
had  referred  to  S(?veral  local  Acts,  empowering  as  they  did  the 
local  autlu)rities  to  pay  attention  to  water  supply  and  to  buildings 
and  to  ])rovide  firo  brigades.  It  was  a  long  time  before  this  was 
dt)iie ;  but  within  the  last  twenty  years  there  was  no  doubt  that 
l)rotectivtr  measures  had  been  taken  by  many  local  towns  which 
nmch  recjuired  i)rotoction.  Dr.  Farr  had  referred  to  the  system  of 
hydmnts.  I'he  paper  had  i-eferred  to  the  system  of  hydrants  in 
London,  and  that  was  the  same  that  pre^vailed  in  the  American 
cities  generally.  He  agreed  with  what  Professor  Jevons  had  said 
in  reference  to  the  hydrant  system,  which  was  the  perfection  of  all 
fire  extinguishing  when  it  could  bo  introduced.  He  wanted  to 
know  why  a  constant  supply  of  water  had  not  yet  been  given. 
There  was  a  Bill  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the 
water  companies  had  undertaken  to  serve  London  with  a  continnoos 
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supply  of  water ;  but  this,  for  reasons  which  no  one  could  under- 
stand, had  not  been  adopted.  He  observed  some  honourable  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Commons  present,  and  when  the  Bill  came 
before  the  committee  he  hoped  Dr.  Guy  would  obtain  an  answer  to 
his  question — why  water  companies  had  not  performed  the  duties 
they  had  undertaken?  He  agreed  with  Captain  Craigie  that  to 
throw  the  expense  of  fire  inquests  on  certain  sections  of  persons 
would  be  an  unfair  thing ;  and  as  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  protect  the  community  against  robbers  and  thieves,  so  it 
was  their  duty  to  give  protection  against  fire,  and  the  time  was  not 
far  distant  when  it  would  have  to  undertake  this  duty.  Mr.  Hall, 
who  had  a  large  experience  of  the  world,  and  had  written  a  hand- 
book of  the  globe,  had  made  some  very  useful  and  interesting 
remarks  as  to  the  hydrant  question.  In  American  cities  where  there 
was  not  the  advantage  of  a  natural  flow  of  water  from  a  high 
elevation,  a  system  was  introduced  by  which  the  steam  engines 
accelerated  the  passage  of  water  through  the  pipes.  The  moment 
the  fire  began  the  engine  went  to  work  and  kept  the  hydrants  sup- 
plied with  three  or  four  or  five  times  more  pressure  than  they  would 
otherwise  obtain.  That  was  a  mechanical  appliance  that  might 
well  be  used  in  London.  Mr.  Hall  had  spoken  of  the  voluntary 
system  in  America,  but  in  that  country  volunteer  fire  brigades 
were  often  partisan  or  political  institutions  which  had  been  done 
away  with,  and  the  voluntary  system  was  now  a  matter  of  history. 
In  regard  to  the  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Hammick  in  reference  to 
frauds,  he  would  say  that  unless  there  was  a  system  of  inquiry  of 
some  form  or  other  into  the  cause  of  every  fire,  fires  would  never 
be  put  down.  Mr.  Bourne  had  made  some  valuable  remarks  in 
reference  to  statistics.  When  the  statistics  were  collected  in  the 
different  departments  they  were  of  no  use,  because  they  differed  in 
their  standard  and  relationship,  but  if  they  were  made  on  a  common 
base  they  would  be  of  some  service.  Mr.  Doxsey  had  spoken  of 
fire  plugs,  which  in  London  were  very  effective  as  far  as  they 
went,  but  there  was  the  question  of  water  supply,  which  was  as 
necessary  in  regard  to  fires  as  it  was  on  grounds  of  health. 
Mr.  White,  of  the  County  Fire,  had  had  a  large  experience  in 
regard  to  fires  of  a  certain  class,  and  he  would  find  in  the  paper 
some  very  curious  statistics  in  regard  to  incendiary  fires  which  were 
given  in  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Fletcher.  With  regard  to  the  subject 
of  fire  telegraphs,  a  paper  would  be  read  before  the  Society  of 
Telegraph  Engineers  on  the  28th  of  this  month,  on  the  different 
systems  of  telegraph  fire  alarms  in  America,  and  that  subject  would 
be  fully  discussed  there.  It  might  be  fairly  put,  as  an  abstract 
question,  whether  fire  insurance  had  done  more  good  than  harm, 
and  therefore  whether  the  country  would  have  been  better  without 
it ;  but  knowing  how  much  the  fire  offices  had  done  in  the  absence 
of  the  municipal  authorities  taking  up  fire  protection,  he  felt  a 
delicacy  in  throwing  even  a  doubt  upon  the  use  of  fire  offices.  T|;ie 
cost  of  fire  insurance  came  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people,  and 
was  a  charge  on  their  property,  and  if  they  chose  to  spend  so  much 
money  on  fire  protection  every  year,  they  did  so  with  the  hope  and 
belief  that  their  fire  premiums  on  the  insurance  of  property  would 
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be  mach  less,  and  that  was  the  fact.  It  would  be  a  good  thing  in 
London  if  there  was  a  central  authority  who  would  see  that  fire  pro- 
tection was  sufficiently  carried  out,  and  who  would  consult  with  the 
insurance  companies  on  this  question.  No  doubt,  as  Mr.  Doxsej 
had  said,  the  tire  engines  waiting  for  the  watermen  was  a  nuisanoe. 
The  mains  were  the  property  of  the  water  companies,  who,  how- 
ever, supplied  water  for  extinguishing  the  fires  without  any  charge 
at  all ;  but  they  demanded  the  right  of  not  having  the  plugs  turned 
on  without  their  sanction.  The  sooner  that  system  was  abolished 
the  better ;  and  if  the  hydrants  were  provided,  all  the  people  would 
have  to  do  would  be  to  turn  on  the  water  and  the  first  step  would 
be  accomplished.  There  were  many  other  subjects  arising  out  of 
this  question  which  he  should  have  been  glad  to  discuss  if  time  had 
permitted.  At  the  present  moment  it  was  not  known  how  it  was 
that  ice  houses  were  so  frequently  struck  by  lightning.  Those  that 
were  acquainted  with  the  United  States  and  Canada,  would  know 
that  sucli  risks  were  the  very  worst.  It  was  also  a  fact  that  very 
few  deaths  from  lightning  took  place  on  chalk  formations.  These 
were  questions  that  might  have  been  discussed,  but  he  was  obliged 
to  defer  them  on  the  present  occasion.  He  hoped,  however,  to  have 
the  pleasure  of  speakmg  on  them  on  some  future  occasion. 
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Area  and  popnlation,  the  land  and  its  inhabitants,  constitnte  the 
chief  factors  in  estimating  the  relative  strength  and  future  prospects 
of  States.  Looking  to  the  present  political  constellation,  and  to 
the  fact  that  statistical  information  on  Russia  and  Turkey  is  not  as 
readily  accessible  al9  in  the  case  of  more  civilised  countries,  a  paper 
dealing  with  their  populations  may  prove  acceptable  to  the  Fellows 
of  the  Statistical  Society.  I  need  hardly  say  that  I  have  not 
allowed  any  sympathy  I  may  entertain  for  one  of  the  two  parties 
engaged  in  the  present  struggle  to  exercise  the  least  influence  upon 
the  figui*es  I  propose  to  lay  before  you,  my  only  object  having  been 
to  ascertain  the  truth.  I  ought  to  state  at  the  very  outset  that  our 
information  with  respect  to  the  populations  of  the  two  empires 
under  consideration  is  far  from  being  complete.  Periodical  num- 
berings  of  the  people  take  place,  both  in  Russia  and  Turkey,  but 
these  are  not  conducted  with  the  care  to  which  we  are  accustomed 
in  western  Europe.  The  Russian  returns,  however,  are  entitled  to 
some  confidence.  They  are  prepared  at  frequent  intervals  by  local 
authorities  acting  under  the  instructions  of  a  well-organised  statis- 
tical bureau  entrusted  with  their  publication.  The  figures  obtained 
in  this  manner  may  not  be  absolutely  correct,  but  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  they  approximate  the  truth,  and  I  have  not 
hesitated  to  retain  them  as  published  in  the  ''  Statistical  Year  Book 
"  of  the  Russian  Empire."  In  Turkey  the  case  is  very  different. 
The  data  collected  by  the  local  authorities  and  occasionally 
published  in  the  Salmanes,  or  official  almanacs  of  the  vilayets, 
are  not  deserving  of  much  confidence,  and  there  exists  no 
properly  organised  statistical  office  to  check  the  returns.  One  of 
the  very  first  suggestions  made  in  the  Turkish  Parliament  referred 
to  the  taking  of  a  careful  census,  and  the  member  by  whom  this 
question  was  brought  forward  referred  to  hiB  own  district  in  proof 
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of  the  little  reliance  that  could  be  placed  upon  the  present  retnms. 
Professor  Yakshich,  of  Belgrad  ;  M.  Kutschera,  the  Austrian 
Consul  at  Rustchuk ;  M.  Sax,  Major  Zur  Helle,  and  others,  haTe 
recently  (levot<?d  special  attention  to  Turkish  population  statistics.* 
I  have  conscientiously  consulted  the  papers  published  by  these 
authorities,  and  wherever  additional  information  was  procurable, 
from  consular  reports  or  otherwise,  I  have  availed  myself  of  it. 
The  areas  of  the  vilayets  of  Turkey  and  of  Servia  have  been  com- 
puted by  nie  from  trustworthy  maps.  The  main  results  arrived  at 
are  as  follows : — 


Am:  SqoJire  If  lies. 

Fopnlatkm. 

Rii$(sian  cmniro 

8,362,596 
882,273 

2,140,763 

46,798 

14,490 

1,700 

86,727,886 

Turkey  in  Kuroix?  and  Asia 

25,986,868 

43,408,868 

4,850,000 

1,352,522 

196,000 

Turkish  empire,  including  Egypt,"! 
Tripoli,  and  Tunis,  but  not  Ro-  > 
mania  or  Servia J 

Romania 

Servia 

Monttrnecrro    

I. — Nationalities. 

The  following  table  shows  the  numerical  strength  of  the  varioas 
races  of  the  two  empires,  the  African  possessions  of  Turkey  being 
excluded : — 


Riice. 


Slav    

Ijithuanian    

Gennanic  

Greco-Latin  

Other  EurojH^ans. 
Iranian 


Indian   

Semitic 

Iberian 

Fin 

Tatar  (Turk) 

Mongol 

HyjK'rborean 
Negro 


Russian  Empire 
(Estimated  for  1^70). 


Number. 


I     Per 
'   Cent. 


Total 


62.962,000 

2,5r>8,0(X) 

1,310,000 

752,000 

1,667,000 

21,000 

2,827,000 

1,801,000 

4,370,000 

7,937,000 

493,000 

30,000 


7Z-6 
3*o 

0-8 

2'0 
2*1 

1-6 


86,728,000 1  loo-o 


Turkey  in  Europe 
and  Asia. 


Number. 


3,862,550 


5,624,068 

51,500 

2,485,700 

171,750 
5,567,300 

428,000 

8,743,000 


55,000 


25,986,868 


Per 
Cent. 


14-9 


17*8 
o'l 
9-6 
0-7 

1*7 
33-6 


0-2 


lOO'O 


Bommm,  Servia,  ittd 
Montenegro. 


Number. 


1,471,022 


4,390,000 

11,000 

8,000 

208,000 

251,800 

45,000 
1,300 


6,385,822 


Per 
Cent 


23*0 


68-8 
o*a 
o'l 

3* 
4'o 

0*7 


lOO'O 


*  The  principal  resalti  are  to  be  found  in  that  yaloable  annua]  supplement  to 
Petermr.nn'B  "Mittbeiltingsn"  entitled  "  Die  Bevoelkening  der  Erde/'  prepared 
by  Drs.  Wagner  and  Behm. 
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We  learn  from  this  table  that  72*6  per  cent,  of  the  population 
of  the  Russian  empire  are  Slavs,  whilst  the  Turk,  in  the  empire  to 
which  he  has  given  a  name,  constitutes  hardly  more  than  one-third 
of  the  population.  This  difference  in  the  numerical  proportions  of 
the  two  dominant  races  is  rendered  still  more  important  by  the  fact 
that  the  Kuss  is  not  only  numerically  but  also,  in  most  instances, 
intellectually  the  superior  of  the  races  over  whom  he  governs, 
whilst  the  Turk  is  not  only  outnumbered  in  the  greater  portion  of 
his  empire,  but  is  also  intellectually  the  inferior  of  many  of  the 
races  over  whom  he  rules. 

Looking  at  an  ethnographical  map  of  the  Russian  empire,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  Russ  occupies  in  a  compact  mass  nearly  the 
whole  of  European  Russia,  that  he  has  spread  to  the  foot  of  the 
Caucasus  and  even  beyond  that  mountain  range,  and  stretches  in  a 
broad  belt  right  across  Southern  Siberia  and  to  the  shores  of  the 
Pacific.  In  forty- two  out  of  the  fifty  governments  of  European 
Russia  he  is  absolutely  in  the  majority,  in  three  others  (Kazan, 
Ufa,  and  Vilna)  he  is  relatively  so,  and  at  one  point  he  even  extends 
beyond  the  frontiers  of  the  empire  into  Austria,  where  3  millions 
of  Russians  occupy  western  Galicia  and  a  portion  of  Hungary. 
There  are,  however,  five  governments,  in  addition  to  Poland  and 
Finland,  where  the  Russ  is  in  a  minority,  and  these,  for  the  most 
part,  lie  on  the  frontier  and  are  therefore  vulnerable  points.  In 
Kurland  and  Livland  it  is  the  Lett,  in  Estland  the  Est,  in  Kovno 
the  Lithuanian,  and  in  Bessarabia  the  Romanian,  who  forms  the 
majority  of  the  population. 

Finland  is  almost  exclusively  in  the  occupation  of  Karelian  Fins 
and  Swedes,  who  not  only  differ  from  the  Russians  in  race  but  also, 
being  Protestants,  in  religion,  and  who  still  look  to  Sweden,  from 
which  they  were  torn  in  181 2,  as  their  intellectual  home. 

Poland,  in  spite  of  repressive  measures,  retains  its  nationality 
and  religion,  and  patriotic  Poles  have  not  yet  surrendered  every 
hope  of  restoring  its  independence,  and  of  embracing  their  4,876,000 
kinsmen  in  Prussia  and  Austria  within  a  common  political  bond. 
In  Poland  the  Poles  number  nearly  four  millions,  in  Russia  nearly 
900,000  souls,  and  they  are  most  numerous  in  the  western  govern- 
ments, which  formerly  belonged  to  Poland,  and  where  the  land 
was  divided  amongst  the  conquerors,  and  the  Russian  population 
reduced  to  a  condition  of  serfdom.  Intellectually,  the  Poles,  next  to 
Germans  and  Swedes,  hold  the  foremost  rank  in  the  Russian  empire, 
and  much  of  the  scientific  work  with  which  the  Russians  are 
credited,  has  been  performed  by  them.* 

*  Proportion  of  scholars  to  inhabitants:  in  the  German  Baltic  Provinces 
1:18;  in  Finland,  i :  21  ;  in  Poland,  i :  34;  in  the  remainder  of  European 
Russia,  1 :  98. 
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The  Germans  are  not  very  strong  numerically,  and  even  in  the 
so-called  Gorman  provinces  on  the  Baltic  they  are  far  less  nnmeroxu 
than  the  Letts,  Livs,  and  Est-s,  whom  their  forefathers  subjected  to 
an  iron  rule,  hut  from  their  superior  education  they  occupy  a  position 
far  more  ])roniinent  than  their  numbers  would  warrant.  They  have 
])n)ved  themselves  the  apostles  of  western  civilisation  in  Russia,  and 
whatever  envy  may  say,  Russia  is  greatly  indebted  to  them  in 
many  respects. 

The  Lithuanians,  with  the  Shmudes,  were  a  powerful  people 
formerly,  and  wrested  province  after  province  from  their  Russian 
neigh lx)urs.  In  1386  Lithuania  was  united  with  Poland,  and  its 
inhabitants  were  reduced  to  a  stat<)  of  vassalage,  from  which  the 
Russians  released  them.  They  are  for  the  most  part  Roman 
Catholics,  but  many  have  recently  been  converted  to  the  Greek 
Church.  They  form  the  majority  of  the  population  of  the  Grovem- 
ment  of  Kovno.  Their  kinsmen,  the  Letts,  who  are  most  numerous 
in  Knrland,  Tjivonia,  and  Vitebsk,  having  been  subjected  to  German 
influence,  are  Protestants. 

Turning  to  the  south-western  frontier  of  the  empire,  we  meet 
another  alien  i*ace,  the  Romanians  of  Bessarabia,  about  655,000 
strong,  whose  kinsmen  have  succeeded  in  establishing  a  quasi- 
independent  state  on  the  other  side  of  the  Pruth.  The  Romanian 
nation  numbers  more  than  8,000,000*  individuals ;  it,  too,  has  its 
national  as])iration8,  and  merely  looks  upon  the  present  principality 
of  Romania  as  the  nucleus  of  a  future  state  of  more  ample 
dimensions. 

In  Siberia  the  Russian  is  well  able  to  hold  his  own,  for  the 
feeble  tribes  which  roam  over  its  thousands  of  square  miles,  do  not 
di-eam  of  resisting  his  rule,  but  in  the  south-eastern  portion  of 
l^iropean  Russia,  in  the  Caucasus  and  more  especially  in  central 
Asia,  the  foreign  element  is  formidable  in  numbers,  and  in  most 
cases  inimical  to  Russian  rule,  which  can  bo  maintained  only  by 
force  of  arms.  The  foremost  rank  amongst  these  Asiatic  tribes 
must  be  accorded  to  the  Tatars,  including  Tatars  proper,  Turks, 
Kirgiz,  and  othera.  Independently  of  the  Yakutes  of  Eastern 
Siberia,  who  are  Slmmanists,  and  separated  geographically  from 
their  kinsmen  in  the  west,  these  tribes  number  7,937,000  sonls — 
4,678,000  in  Asia,  3,259,000  in  Europe — and  to  these  should  b© 
added  about  a  million  Bashkirs  and  other  Tatarised  Fins.  These 
various  tribes  occupy  nearly  the  whole  of  central  Asia,  so  called, 
where,  up  to  the  time  of  the  Russian  occupation,  they  were  the 
dominant  race ;   they  have  spread   to  the  north  of  the  Caspian, 

*  Roinnniiins  in  Romania,  4,214,700 ;  in  Hungary  and  Aostria,  2»797,70o ; 
in  Kuwia,  565,000;  in  Servia,  160,000;  iu  Turkey,  189,100;  total  8»o36,6oo. 
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extend  in  detached  patches  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Elazan,  hold  a 
considerable  portion  of  Cancasia,  and  occupy  the  Crimea  as  their 
most  westerly  outpost.  They  are  Mohammedans  almost  without  an 
exception,  and  in  case  of  a  war  in  which  religious  passions  are 
engaged,  they  would  embarrass  the  Gov^emment  to  which  they  owe 
allegiance.  Some  amongst  them,  such  as  the  Turkomans  and 
Burnt  or  Black  Kirgiz,  are  even  now  at  open  war  with  their 
conquerors.  The  regions  occupied  by  these  Tatars  are  of  vast 
extent,  they  are  very  thinly  peopled,  and  by  establishing  Russian 
colonies  within  them  the  hostile  elements  might  easily  be  neutralised. 

The  Iranians — Tajiks  or  Sarts — of  central  Asia,  though  Moham- 
medans, may  be  looked  upon  as  a  friendly  element  of  the  popula- 
tion, and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  Christian  Georgians  and 
Armenians  of  Caucasia.  But  neither  of  these  are  warlike  races. 
They  look  to  Russia  for  protection,  and  add  but  little  to  the 
military  strength  of  the  empire. 

The  Hill  tribes  of  the  Caucasus  are  likewise  a  hostile  element. 
Forced  to  submit  after  a  prolonged  struggle,  many  of  them,  rather 
than  acknowledge  themselves  the  subjects  of  the  Tsar,  preferred 
to  emigrate,  but  the  old  hostile  spirit  has  not  died  out  amongst 
those  who  remained  behind,  and  it  only  needed  a  spark  for  it  to 
burst  again  into  a  flame.  Still,  these  hill  tribes  now  hardly  number 
8cx:>,ooo  souls.  Russian  colonies  have  been  established  amongst 
them,  and  the  severe  measures  of  repression  which  are  certain  to 
be  taken  in  case  of  an  insurrection,  must  in  the  end  lead  to  their 
thorough  subjection  if  not  annihilation. 

The  Mongols  living  within  the  limits  of  the  empire  are  for  the 
most  part  Shaman ists  or  Bhuddists ;  some  of  them  have  been  con- 
verted to  Christianity,  and  neither  numerically  nor  in  other  respects 
do  they  constitute  a  dangerous  element  of  the  population.  This 
applies  equally  to  the  few  Hyperboreans  who  inhabit  the  wilds 
of  Siberia. 

We  have  thus  seen  that  although  many  of  the  frontier  districts 
are  occupied  by  tribes  and  nations  inimical  to  Russian  rule,  the 
Russians,  nevertheless,  form  the  bulk  of  the  population  of  the  whole 
of  the  empire,  and  as  they  increase  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  the 
Mohammedan  races  subject  to  them,  their  numerical  ascendency 
must  become  more  pronounced  from  year  to  year. 

Very  different  is  the  position  of  the  Turk  in  the  Turkish  empire. 
Relatively  he  is  the  strongest  of  the  races  inhabiting  the  empire  to 
which  he  has  g^ven  a  name,  and  his  position  might  therefore  be 
likened  to  that  held  by  the  Germans  in  the  Austrian  empire,  or  by 
the  Magyars  in  Hungary.  But  whilst  the  German  has  at  all  times 
been  an  element  of  civilisation,  the  Turk  is  the  very  reverse  of  this. 
Greeks  and  Armenians  are  his  superiors  in  education,  and  to  the 
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least  Bcmpulons  of  these  nations  devolves,  in  a  fipreat  measure,  the 
conduct  of  government,  from  which  Turk  and  Christian,  Baja  and 
]MussuIman,  suffer  equally. 

Nor  is  the  Turk  equally  distributed  over  the  empire.  If  the 
dominant  race  formed  one-third  of  the  population  of  each  sanjak, 
its  prestige  would  attract  to  it  the  more  ambitions  amongst  the 
subject  populations.  Such  was  the  case  when  the  Hellenic  con- 
querors of  Greece  absorbed  the  more  highly  civilised  Pelasgianii, 
whom  tliey  found  dwelling  there,  and  whom  they  treated  by  no 
means  more  mercifully  than  the  Christians  and  others  have  been 
treated  by  their  Turkish  conquerors.  The  true  home  of  the  Turk  in 
Asia  Minor,  where  he  constitutes  80  per  cent,  of  the  population. 
Numbei*s  give  him  an  influence  there  which  he  lacks  in  other 
portions  of  the  empire.  Even  the  Greek  in  the  inland  towns  has 
forsaken  the  sonorous  language  of  his  ancestors,  in  order  to  adopt 
tliat  of  his  new  masters,  and  in  Northern  Armenia  the  Turkish 
language^  is  gradually  supplanting  that  of  the  Georgian  Lazi. 

In  Europe,  Turkish  agriculturists  and  herdsmen  occupy  extensive 
districts,  and  Turks  are  met  with  in  many  of  the  towns;  but  irre-^ 
spective  of  Constantinople,  there  are  but  three  sanjaks  in  which 
they  are  a  majority  of  the  population.  These  are  Tulcha  and  Varna, 
comprehended  in  our  tables  under  the  name  of  Dobruja  and 
Drama. 

Amongst  the  Non-Turkish  races  of  European  Turkey  the  Bul- 
garians are  numerically  the  strongest.  They  are  Fins  by  blood, 
but  Slavs  by  language,  frugal  and  industrious,  possessed  of  much 
mechanical  skill,  but  averse  to  war — very  unlike  their  neighbours, 
the  Servians.  Those  amongst  them  who  have  become  Moham- 
mcdans  are  known  as  "  Pomaks,"  I.e.,  "  helpers,"  but  Kanitz  thinks 
tliat  certain  events  might  induce  them  to  return  to  Christianity.  In 
fJastcm  Bulgaria,  where  there  is  a  numerous  Turkish  population, 
they  are  bilingual.  The  Bulgarians  are  a  majority,  absolute  or 
relative,  in  the  sanjaks  of  Adrianople,  Philippople,  Sofia,  Sliven, 
Jiustchuk,  Turnov,  Vidin,  Nish,  Uskub,  and  Monastir,  and  these 
have  been  included  in  the  tables  appended  to  this  paper  under  the 
name  of  Ihilgaria.  The  Bulgarians,  perhaps  on  account  of  their 
submissive,  gentle  nature,  have  been  more  exposed  to  extortion  on 
the  part  of  Greek  and  Armenian  farmers  of  taxes,  and  to  a  viola- 
tion of  the  sanctity  of  their  homes  by  Turkish  landowners,  than 
any  other  race  in  Turkey.  Promises  to  ameliorate  their  condition 
have  remained  dead  letters,^  and  the  honest  efforts  made  during 
Midhat  Pasha's  short  reign  in  Bulgaria  have  not  been  followed  up. 

The  Servians,  including  Rascians,  Bosnians,  and  Croats,  are  the 
western  neighbours  of  the  Bulgarians.  They  occnpy  nearly  the 
whole  of  Bosnia  and  the  Herzegovina,  together  with  Servia  and 
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Montenegro,  as  well  as  extensive  territories  in  Austro-Hnngary. 
They  number  altogether  5,420,322  souls, — i,272,ocx)  in  Turkey, 
1,022,022  in  Servia,  196,000  in  Montenegro,  and  2,930,300  in 
Anstro-Hungary.  The  dialects  spoken  by  the  Servians  differ  only 
slightly,  but  the  nation  is  divided  by  religious  differences.  In 
Bosnia  and  the  Herzegovina  the  upper  classes  have  become  Mussul- 
mans, and  of  fche  remainder  a  good  many  have  joined  the  Church  of 
Borne.  In  the  principality  they  belong  to  the  Greek  Church,  whilst 
the  Austro-Hungarians  owe  a  divided  allegiance  to  Rome  and 
Ghreece. 

In  former  times  the  Servians  extended  much  further  to  the 
south,  but  they  evacuated  extensive  districts  in  order  to  escape  the 
yoke  of  the  Turks,  and  their  places  have  been  occupied  by  the 
third  great  people  of  the  Balkan  peninsula,  the  Albanians  or 
8kipetars,  who  are  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Pelasgians,  and 
speak  a  language  akin  to  that  of  the  Greeks.  Most  of  the  two 
millions  of  Albanians  have  embraced  Islam,  but  many  Christians, 
Roman  Catholics  as  well  as  Greeks,  are  met  with  amongst  them. 
They  occupy  the  western  portion  of  Turkey,  to  the  south  of 
Monteuegro,  and  are  the  majority  in  the  sanjaks  of  Prisbend, 
Divra,  Korytza,  Argyrokastron,  Berat,  and  Scutari.  In  the  south, 
where  they  come  into  contact  with  the  Greeks,  they  have  adopted 
the  Greek  lauguage,  and  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
Suliotes,  who  so  greatly  distinguished  themselves  in  the  war  of 
liberation,  were  Albanians. 

Another  people,  likewise  akin  to  the  Greeks,  and  apparently  not 
averse  to  becoming  amalgamated  with  them,  are  the  Zinzares  or 
Southern  Romanians,  who  dwell  in  the  mountains  separating  the 
waters  of  the  -^gean  from  those  of  the  Adriatic,  and  are  esteemed 
throughout  Turkey  for  their  great  industry. 

The  Greeks  arc  the  fourth  of  the  leading  nations  of  European 
Turkey,  and  in  some  respects  the  first.  They  are  a  majority  in  the 
sanjaks  of  Rodosto,  Grallipoli,  Seres,  Saloniki,  Yanina,  Preveza, 
and  Tirkala  (Thessaly),  and  these,  together  with  Drama,  which  is 
enclosed  by  them,  and  Crete,  the  population  of  which  is  almost 
purely  Greek,  we  have  described  in  our  tables  as  the  Turkey  of  the 
Greeks.  In  Asia  the  Greek  element  is  dominant  on  all  the  islands, 
and  very  powerful  in  the  vilayet  of  Smyrna.  Altogether  2,512,000 
Greeks  live  within  the  limits  of  the  Turkish  empire  (of  whom 
1,047,000  are  in  Asia),  whilst  their  number  in  the  kingdom  of 
Greece  only  amounts  to  1,400,000 — a  strange  anomaly.  Whatever 
may  be  thought  of  the  moral  character  of  the  Greeks,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  of  their  intellectual  superiority  over  the  peoples  among 
whom  their  lot  is  cast,  and  none  will  accuse  them  of  not  making  the 
most  of  the  advantages  which  result  from  superior  education. 
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The  other  nationalities  represented  in  European  Tnrkey  are 
numericallj  weak  and  politically  of  very  little  importance.  Nearlj 
100,000  Circassians  have  been  settled  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  In  the  Dobruja  we  meet  with  colonies  of  Russians,  who 
sought  a  refuge  there  in  the  reign  of  Catherine  II,  as  well  as  with 
a  colony  of  Arabs.  The  Romanians  on  the  Lower  Danube  are 
important  only  because  the  other  bank  of  the  river  is  occupied  hj 
their  kinsmen  of  the  principality.  Armenians  are  met  with  only  in 
the  larger  towns.  Gipsies  are  found  in  nearly  every  sanjak.  In 
some  parts,  as  in  Bosnia,  they  are  nomads,  but  elsewhere  they  have 
settled  down  as  tillers  of  the  soil,  and  have  become  really  useful 
members  of  society.  Jews  are  not  particularly  numerous  in  Turkey. 
They  are  for  the  most  part  the  descendants  of  Spanish  Jews,  who 
sought  a  refuge  in  Turkey  during  the  reig^  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella.  The  Polish  Jews,  who  talk  a  Grerman  jargon,  are  confined 
almost  to  Romania,  where  they  constitute  5*2  per  cent,  of  the 
population. 

Far  less  complicated  than  the  ethnological  features  of  European 
Turkey  arc  those  of  the  Asiatic  portion  of  the  empire,  which  may 
be  divided  into  four  great  divisions,  assignable  to  Greeks,  Turks, 
Kurds  (with  Armenians)  and  Arabs.  We  have  already  seen  that 
the  Greeks  hold  the  islands  with  portions  of  the  neighbouring  main 
land,  whilst  the  Turks  are  undisputed  masters  in  Asia  Minor. 
Armenia  and  Kurdistan  have  a  very  mixed  population.  The 
Turks  are  strong  there,  stronger  than  the  Armenians,  many  of 
w^hom  have  emigrated  to  Russian  Armenia,  but  stronger  than  both 
t()geth(jr  are  the  Kurds,  a  warlike  people,  impatient  of  the  rule  of 
the  Turks,  whom,  being  Sunnites,  they  hate  even  more  than  they 
do  the  Christians.  The  fourth  great  division  is  occupied  by  an 
agglomeration  of  peoples,  possessing  a  bond  of  union  in  a  common 
language,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  also  in  the  Mohammedan 
rc'ligion.  Kurds  dwell  in  the  hills  to  the  east  of  the  Tigris,  as 
well  as  Turkmen,  but  it  is  the  Arab  who  has  impressed  his  stamp 
upon  this  region,  which  we  have  called  Arabistan  in  our  tables. 

II. — Religions, 

In  comparatively  uncivilised  countries  religion  constitntes 
perhaps  a  closer  bond  of  union  than  nationality,  more  especially 
when  the  religion  held  by  the  majority  is  threatened  from  with- 
out. Religious  passions  undoubtedly  influence  the  thoughts  and 
deeds  of  Russ  and  Turk  to  a  large  extent,  and  a  few  notes  on  the 
numerical  strength  of  the  adherents  of  various  religions  in  the  two 
empires  are  therefore  essential  to  a  paper  dealing  with  their  popu- 
lations.    The  leading  facts  are  as  follows : — 
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In  Russia  the  bulk  of  the  population  belongs  to  the  Qreek 
church,  which  enjoys  a  vast  majority  in  Europe  and  Siberia,  but 
embraces  less  than  half  the  population  of  Caucasia,  and  is  hardly 
represented  at  all  in  Central  Asia.  Nearly  all  the  Russians  belong 
to  it,  as  also  the  Romanians,  the  Georgians  of  Caucasia,  and  many 
of  the  Fins,  and  other  tribes  in  Siberia.  Schism  has  at  all  times 
been  rife  in  Russia,  though  indulgence  has  not  hitherto  been 
extended  very  liberally  to  schismatics.  The  Russians,  who  about 
1649  acknowledged  the  Pope  in  Rome  as  their  head,  were  forced 
back  to  the  orthodox  church  in  1839,  those  settled  in  Poland  alone 
excepted,  who  remain  United  Greeks  to  the  present  day,  whilst 
other  schismatics  were  exiled  to  Siberia  or  settled  in  other  remote 
parts  of  the  empire. 

That  the  orthodox  Greeks  are  a  proselyting  church  may  be  seen 
from  the  numbers  of  Roman  Catholics.  The  stronghold  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  is  amongst  the  Poles,  the  Lithuanians  and 
Shmudes,  but  whilst  the  former  are  not  easily  turned  away  from 
their  faith,  the  latter  are  more  ready  to  listen  to  the  advantages 
held  out  in  case  of  their  conversion.  That  the  "  persuasions  *'  of 
Russian  priests  and  Government  officials  have  not  been  without 
efEect  is  shown  by  the  slow  increase  or  even  decrease  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  population  of  Russia.  In  1863  there  were  2,806,700 
Catholics;  in  1867,  2,882,991;  and  in  1870,  2,897,560;  and  the 
increase  amongst  them  has  consequently  been  at  a  very  much 
lower  rate  than  among  the  population  generally. 

Protestantism  obtains  in  Finland  and  in  the  German  Baltio 
provinces.  The  Armenian  Church  is  most  numerously  represented 
in  Caucasia. 

The  Jews  constitute  an  important  element  of  the  population, 
more  especially  in  Poland,  Western  and  Little  Russia,  where  there 
are  districts  in  which  they  can  boast  of  a  majority.  They  first  came 
to  Poland  at  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  and  spread  thence  over  the 
adjoining    provinces    of     Russia.       They    increase    much    more 
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rtipidly  tlian  the  people  amongst  whom  they  live,  and  attempts  to 
convert  them  hiive  tailed  in  Russia  as  everywhere  else. 

The  Mohinninedans  constitate  10*4  per  cent,  of  the  total  popu- 
lation of  the  empire.  They  are  a  majority  in  the  Government  of 
Ufa,  and  str(»n«rly  represented  in  Kazan,  Orenbnrg,  Samara^ 
Astmkhan,  Taurida,  Perm,  and  Yiatka.  Nearly  the  whole  of 
Eastern  Caneasia  is  Mohammedan,  and  in  Central  Asia  Islftin 
I)i'evails  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other  form  of  religion. 

Tlie  Calmiieks  of  European  Russia  are  Bhuddists,  but  most  of 
the  c>ther  heathens  of  Russia  are  Shamans,  whose  superstitions 
prevail  also  amongst  many  of  the  tnbes  who  have  embraced 
Christianity. 

Russia  certainly  presents  a  picture  of  the  most  diverse  forms 
of  religious  bi-lief.  There  are  Chi*istians  of  the  three  great 
churches,  Greek,  Roman,  and  Pix)testant ;  Christian  dissenters 
belon^j^ing  to  at  least  two  hundred  different  sects,  Mohammedan 
Sunnits  and  Shiits,  Jews,  Bhuddists,  and  Shanianists.  But  if  we 
exclude  certain  frontier  provinces,  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  is 
found  to  adhere  to  the  orthodox  national  church.  In  Turkey  the 
circumstan(;es  are  far  less  favourable.  Certsiinly  68  per  cent,  of 
the  population  are  Mohammedans,  but  they  belong  to  a  great 
variety  of  races,  and  are  very  unequally  distributed  over  the 
empire.  This  is  more  especially  the  case  in  Europe.  Only  in 
twelve  sanjaks  out  of  a  total  of  thirty- four  are  the  Mohammedans 
in  a  majority.  Jn  Constantinople,  Tulcha,  Varna,  and  Drama,  this 
majority  consists  of  Turks  or  Tatars.  In  Rustchuk  it  is  made  up 
by  Circassians  and  renegade  Bulgarians,  and  in  the  remaining 
sanjaks  there  are  hardly  any  Turks  at  all,  the  Mohammedans  of 
l^ristina,  Divra,  and  Berat  being  Albanians  for  the  most  part,  and 
those  of  the  Bosnian  sanjaks  Servians.  Far  more  satisfactory  is 
the  position  of  the  Mohammedans  in  Asia,  where  they  are  in  a 
great  majority  everywhere  except  on  the  islands,  which  belong  to 
the  Giveks.  It  should  not,  however,  escape  notice  that  the  Kurds 
are  Sn unites,  and  that  there  exist  four  Mohammedan  sects  in 
Syria,  Drusrs.  Nazairiyeh,  Ismailieh,  and  Metawileh. 

The  divisions  amongst  the  Christian  inhabitants  of  the  Tnrkish 
empiif,  however,  are  far  more  profound  than  those  existing  amongst 
the  ^Mohammedans,  and  must  prove  an  effectual  bar  to  any  co-opera- 
tion between  them  quite  irrespective  of  differences  of  nationality. 
The  Armenians  are  too  widely  dispersed,  and  even  in  Armenia,  their 
stronghold,  they  are  too  small  in  numbers,  to  enable  them  to  act 
as  a  united  body.  Not  so  the  Roman  Catholics.  These  have  not 
onlv  induced  soveml  of  the  Eastern  Christians  in  Asia  to  acknow- 
ledge  the  Pope  as  their  head,  but  have  also  secured  a  footing 
amongst  Bosnians  and  Albanians,  and  are  endeavouring  to  gain 
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over  to  their  side  the  Bulgarians.  As  to  the  "  Greeks  "  so  called, 
they  no  longer  universally  acknowledge  the  patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople as  their  supreme  head.  The  Romanians  and  Servians  have 
long  ago  established  national  churches  of  their  own,  and  the 
Bulgarians,  driven  thereto  by  the  rapacity  and  misconduct  of  the 
Ghreek  bishops  and  priests  supplied  them  from  Constantinople, 
have  done  so  likewise  as  recently  as  1860.  This  split  in  the  church 
sufficiently  accounts  for  the  active  support  extended  in  the  existing 
crisis  by  the  Greek  patriarch  to  the  Turks.  Religious  rancour 
and  national  antipathies  to  the  Slavs,  which  are  of  old  standing, 
sufficiently  account  for  his  conduct. 

III. — Density  of  the  Population, 

The  countries  under  notice  are  very  thinly  inhabited.  In 
European  Russia,  exclusive  of  Poland,  there  are  only  five  govern- 
ments (Moscow,  Podolia,  Kief,  Kursk,  and  Pultova)  having  more 
than  loo  inhabitants  to  a  square  mile,  and  even  in  Poland  their 
number  does  not  exceed  123,  which  is  far  inferior  to  what  we  meet 
with  in  the  adjoining  provinces  of  Austria.  On  an  average  there 
are  36  inhabitants  to  a  square  mile  in  European  Russia,  29  in  the 
Caucasus,  3  in  Central  Asia,  and  only  07  in  Siberia ;  the  average 
for  the  whole  empire  amounting  to  10.  In  a  large  measure  this 
sparseness  of  the  population  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  inhospit- 
able nature  of  a  large  portion  of  the  country.  Vast  regions  of  the 
empire  lie  within  the  Arctic  circle,  and  these  must  for  ever  remain 
the  home  of  trappers  and  reindeer  nomads;  there  are  extensive 
desert  tracts  in  Asia  and  even  in  Europe,  which  defy  every  attempt 
at  cultivation.  But  on  the  other  hand  it  cannot  be  doubted  for  a 
moment  that  the  present  population  of  Russia  falls  short,  by  far,  of 
what  that  country  is  able  to  support.  There  still  remain  immense 
tracts  which  are  capable  of  cultivation,  and  even  the  steppes  might 
in  course  of  time  be  converted  into  a  productive  agricultural  region. 
The  successes  achieved  there,  by  German  colonists,  in  the  planting 
of  trees,  ought  to  encourage  further  efforts  in  the  same  direction, 
and  the  labours  of  colonists  would  no  doubt  prove  equally  remune- 
rative with  those  of  the  American  settlers  who  are  rapidly  converting 
useless  prairies  into  fruitful  orchards.  Siberia,  too,  and  even  central 
Asia,  call  for  colonists,  and  however  rapidly  the  population  of 
Russia  may  increase,  there  is  space  within  the  vast  limits  of  the 
empire  for  additional  millions.  Siberia  has  to  a  large  extent 
received  the  criminal  population  of  the  empire,  but  coJonisation,  to 
be  successful,  must  be  effected  by  means  of  hardy,  industrious,  and 
honest  settlers.  They  alone  can  convert  an  unprofitable  wilderness 
into  a  productive  district,  contributing  its  share  towards  the  sup- 
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fiori  of  Hi(>  St:it(%  instead  of  proving  a  constant  drain  upon  its 
rcsourrcs.  Tiu;  politicfd  importance  of  introducing  a  respectable 
liusHian  clcTncnl  iiit<^  the  most  remote  comers  of  the  empire  cannot 
Im;  ()v<'r-(;stiiiiat(*<l,  {iiid  a  pro]>erly  organised  system  of  colonisation 
w'ould  (rcrtiiinly  {irovc  more  productive  than  the  large  sams  at 
]>r('S(;nt  lavislufd  upon  military  array.  Russia  is  so  large  and  so 
tliinly  ))(M)i)l(?d,  Horne  of  the  frontier  tribes  are  still  so  inimical  to 
HushIhu  rule,  tJiat  we  can  well  believe  her  statesmen  are  in  earnest 
w1i(>n  ili('y  protest  a<^ainst  a  further  extension  of  her  boundariea  in 
crrtaiii  dircrtioiiH. 

Tlic  ;,'('()^nip]ncal  position  of  Turkey  is  in  every  respect  more 
(av(Minil)I(',  Mild  tlui  fact  tliat  its  population  is  nearly  thrice  as  dense 
as  t  \\\\\  (if  lius^ia  will  not  therefore  cause  8ur})rise.  Still,  in  European 
Tui-kry  [\w  xwuwWw  of  inhabitants  to  a  square  mile  is  only  6i,  which 
is  iiifrrior  to  what  wo  find  in  twenty-four  out  of  the  fif ty  Grovem- 
nuMiis  into  wliicli  Kui'opean  Russia  is  divided,  and  falls  short  even 
inoit*  miisidrrably  of  the  population  supported  on  an  equal  area  in 
Poland  or  tlic  Austrian  empire,  not  to  speak  of  the  vassal  states  of 
Uoinnnia  and  Servia.  A  regenerated  Turkey  might  easily  double 
Hu'  number  of  its  inhabitants  without  fear  of  over  population,  and 
it'll  density  were  to  be  attained  such  as  exists  at  pi'esent  in  Austria, 
Turkey  would  number  nearly  24  millions  instead  of  less  than  10, 
as  at  ]) resent..  With  the  exception  of  the  Constant inopoli tan 
distriet,  with  623  inhabitants  to  a  square  mile,  there  is  but  one 
snnjak  of  Turkt»y  the  population  of  whicli  is  as  dense  as  in  Austria. 
MMiis  is  the  sMujak  of  Herat,  a  small  district  of  Albania  facing  the 
Adriatie,  and  ahuost  exclusively  inhabited  by  Albanians,  where 
there  aiv  160  inhahitantw  to  a  square  mile.  In  the  Drobuja  (Tulcha 
and  VanuO  the  number  is  but  37,  in  Bulgaria  65,  in  Bosnia  38,  in 
.\lb:inia  6S.  ami  in  what  we  cull  the  Turkey  of  the  Greeks  57. 
Only  in  ti\e  sanjaks  does  the  population  exceed  100  inhabitants  to  a 
square  mile. 

Tiirkev  in  Asia  is  far  less  densely  ]>eopled  than  the  European 
]KH-tion  of  the  empin\  for  the  numlx'r  of  inhabitants  to  a  square 
mile  only  amounts  to  23.  and  even  on  tlie  islands,  where  it  is 
d«  n>t  St,  it  diu's  not  exi'Ot'd  65.  That  Turkey  could  support  a  far 
laiyer  population  than  it  dcvs  at  present,  and  in  greater  comfort, 
eannot  Iv  dimbted.  The  work  of  amelioration,  pointed  out  in  the 
ease  of  Hussia,  would  pnno  equally  ad^-antas^'^us  in  the  rival 
enipiiv.  But  instead  of  this,  fon^ts  are  devastated  to  meet  tem- 
piM-jirv  end^arn\>sments,  and  the  State  is  managed  as  if  it  were 
the  estate  of  a  spendthrift  owner  in  the  liands  of  bailiffs,  whose 
only  aim  is  10  enrich  themselves  rapidly  without  any  thought  of  the 
futurt\ 
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IV.— Sexes. 

In  Russia,  as  in  most  other  parts  of  Europe,  the  number  of 
females  is  larger  than  that  of  the  males.  In  1858  the  number  of 
females  to  every  hundred  males  was  105  in  European  Russia,  and 
107  in  Poland,  but  in  1870,  102  in  Russia  and  105  in  Poland.  The 
great  excess  observed  in  1858  is  satisfactorily  accounted  for  by  the 
heavy  sacrifices  in  men  demanded  during  the  Crimean  War.  But 
though  a  preponderance  of  the  females  is  the  rule  if  we  look  at  the 
whole  empire,  there  are  large  districts  of  it  in  which  the  males  are 
in  a  decided  majority.  Such  is  the  case  for  the  whole  of  Siberia, 
Central  Asia,  the  Caucasus,  and  in  ten  governments  of  European 
Russia,  amongst  which  are  Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg.  Nor  is 
Russia  singular  in  this  proportion  between  the  two  sexes.  In 
Romania  there  are  only  94*4  females  to  every  100  males,  and  in 
Servia  95.  In  Austrian  Croatia,  Slavonia,  the  coastland  and 
Dalmatia,  all  of  which  are  inhabited  by  Slavs,  the  males  prepon- 
derate. In  Greece  only  95  males  have  been  enumerated  to  every 
icx>  females,  and  in  Italy  99.  Belgium  with  Rhineland  and 
Westphalia  are  the  only  other  portions  of  Europe  where  males  are 
in  the  majority.  That  this  should  be  the  rule  in  newly  settled 
countries  is  only  what  might  be  expected,  but  it  is  curious  to  find 
that  amongst  the  Negroes  in  the  West  Indies,  and  the  Kafirs  of 
British  Kafraria,  the  females  largely  preponderate,  whilst  the 
reverse  is  the  case  amongst  the  American  Indians,  and  nearly 
throughout  the  whole  of  British  India.  Religion,  in  as  far  as  it 
influences  the  social  relations  between  the  sexes,  may  be  made  to 
account  for  this  preponderance  of  the  male  sex,  for  it  obtains  in 
all  those  portions  of  the  Russian  empire,  where  Mohammedans 
constitute  a  majority  of  the  population.  But  there  are  govern- 
ments of  European  Russia  similarly  situated  where  neither 
Mohammedans  nor  heathen  are  numerous.  The  question  of  the 
preponderance  of  the  male  sex  appears  to  me  to  be  deserving  of  a 
careful  study,  based  upon  materials  more  trustworthy  and  elaborate 
than  those  obtainable  with  respect  to  Eastern  Europe,  The  causes 
which  lead  to  it  are  no  doubt  various. 

Where  a  large  immigration  of  males  takes  place,  as  in  our 
European  colonies  and  in  Siberia,  the  males  must  naturally 
preponderate. 

Where  females  are  looked  upon  as  inferior  beings,  female 
infanticide  and  the  sale  of  female  children  are  rife.  An  example 
of  this  is  to  be  found  amongst  the  mountaineers  of  the  Caucasus. 

Where  most  of  the  hard  work  is  thrown  upon  the  women,  as  in 
nearly  every  uncivilised  country,  and,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  in  a 
considerable  portion  of  Europe,  the  mortality  amongst  the  females 
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must  greatly  exceed  that  of  the  males,  and  the  latter  will  again 
preponderate. 

Where  females  lead  a  life  of  scclnsion  and  ease,  not  conducive 
to  health,  as  in  au  Oriental  harem,  their  life  will  natarallj  be 
shortened,  and  the  immoral  practices  carried  on  there,  and  generallj 
speaking  amongst  most  Orientals,  mnst  tend  to  the  same  resnlt. 

Tlie  age  of  marriage  may  possibly  exercise  a  similar  inflaence» 
for  !M .  T.  Sadler,  Hof acker,  Boulangcr,  and  others  have  shown  that 
where  the  age  of  the  husband  much  exceeds  that  of  the  wife  there 
are  114  boys  bom  to  every  icx)  girls,  the  usual  proportion  being 
106  to  100. 

But  whatever  the  cause,  I  think  we  are  safe  in  assuming  that 
in  all  the  ^lohammedan  countries  of  Asia,  throughout  the  Turkish 
empire,  and  in  a  considerable  portion  of  Europe,  there  are  more 
males  than  females.  This  is  all  the  more  curious  as  polygamy  is 
an  old-established  institution  in  the  greater  portion  of  these 
countries.  The  number  of  bachelors  or  widowers  must  be  ezcep- 
tionably  large  there,  and  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  polygamy 
wUl  disappear  as  soon  as  a  stop  is  put  to  the  importation  of  the 
female  slaves  who  still  find  their  way  to  Turkey  from  many  parts 
of  Asia  and  Africa. 

V. — Miyveinent  of  the  Pojnilation. 

The  population  returns  for  the  Russian  empire  enable  us  to 
determine  approximately  the  increase  of  its  population,  but  with 
respect  to  Turkey,  its  tributary  States  excepted,  we  are  still  without 
any  materials  to  guide  us. 

The  population  of  European  Russia,  exclusive  of  Poland  and 
Finland,  increased  from  52,908,283  souls  in  1851  to  65,704,559  in 
1870,  the  average  annual  increase  being  i*i6,  that  between  1851-58 
i"i,  between  1858-67  only  077,  and  between  1867-70  again  I'l 
per  cent.  This  increase  was  very  irregularly  distributed  over  the 
various  portions  of  the  empire.  In  1867-70  it  was  most  considerable 
in  the  provinces  of  Southern  Russia  (nearly  2  per  cent.),  and  least 
so  in  the  German  Baltic  Provinces  (o'56  per  cent.),  and  in  the 
inhospitable  Governments  of  the  extreme  north  (o"6  per  cent.) 
In  three  Governments — Olonez,  Novgorod,  and  Podolia — the 
population  actually  decreased  to  the  extent  of  2 1 ,640  in  the  course 
of  the  three  years  named.  The  increase  of  the  population  is  by  no 
means  rapid,  for  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  Russia  does  not  send 
forth  streams  of  emigrants  like  the  British  Islands  or  Grermany. 
The  colonisation  of  Siberia  is  evidently  carried  on  very  leisurely, 
for  its  population  only  increases  at  the  rate  of  0*76  per  cent,  per 
annum,  nor  does  the  Caucasus  appear  to  absorb  a  large  portaon  of 
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the  surplus  population  of  European  Russia.  If  wo  allowed  ourselves 
to  be  guided  hj  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths,  as  registered,  the 
population  ought  to  increase  far  more  rapidly  than  it  does,  or 
emigration  on  a  pretty  large  scale  must  be  taking  place.*  But  this 
is  evidently  not  the  case,  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe  in  the 
existence  of  some  error  in  the  returns. 

In  Poland  the  movement  of  the  population  appears  to  have  been 
&iT  less  regular  than  in  Russia.  In  1835  Poland  had  a  population 
of  4^059,617  souls,  which  increased  to  4,852,055  in  1851,  but  fell  to 
4,764,446  in  1858.  For  several  years  afterwards,  owing  no  doubt 
to  revolutionary  events,  the  population  increased  very  slowly,  but 
between  the  years  1863-67  an  increase  at  the  rate  of  4*  i  per  cent, 
per  annum  was  recorded,  which  fell  to  1*75  per  cent,  for  the  years 
1867-70.  The  extraordinary  increase  between  1863-67  is  due,  un- 
doubtedly, to  an  inflow  of  immigrants,  and  more  especially  of 
Germans,  who  purchased  the  estates  vacated  by  their  exiled  Polish 
owners,  and  brought  with  them  the  labourers  required  for  their 
cultivation,  whilst  the  high  rate  of  increase  generally  is  due  in  a 
large  measure  to  the  fecundity  of  the  Jews,  who  constitute  so  im- 
portant an  element  of  the  population  of  Poland. 

In  Finland  the  population  has  decreased  between  1867-70, 
owing  to  emigration,  but  since  then  it  is  again  on  the  increase. 

We  should  have  liked  to  apportion  the  increase  of  the  popu- 
lation throughout  Russia  according  to  religion  and  nationality, 
but  the  data  at  our  command  scarcely  justify  our  doing  so. 
C.  Keleti  has  shown,  in  the  case  of  Hungary,  that  whilst  that 
natural  increase  amongst  Protestants  only  amounts  to  1 5  per  cent., 
it  is  16  per  cent,  amongst  Roman  Catholics,  19  amongst  orthodox 
Greeks,  but  49  amongst  the  Jews.  We  believe  that  similar  pro- 
portions exist  in  Russia.  The  members  of  the  Greek  Church, 
forming  the  vast  majority  of  the  people,  may  be  assumed  to 
approximate  to  the  general  increase  observed  amongst  the  entire 
population;  the  increase  amongst  Catholics  is  rather  less;  Jews 
increase  twice  as  fast ;  but  Mohammedans  remain  almost  sta- 
tionary. 

Unfortunately  we  have  no  data  on  the  increase  of  population 
in  Turkey.  We  know,  however,  that  in  Romania  there  are  33 
births  and  27  deaths  per  1,000  living,  and  in  Servia  45  births  and 
32  deaths,  and  if  the  testimony  of  travellers  can  be  trusted,  the 
increase  amongst  the  Turks  is  far  less  rapid  than  amongst  the 
Christians.  This  is  partly  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  former 
have  to  bear  the  whole  burden  of  military  service. 

*  Births  per  1,000  living  50,  deaths  36,  and  consequently  natural  increase  of 
popniation  1*4  per  cent,  per  annum,  instead  of  1*1  per  cent,  as  given  above. 
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VI. — Conclusion, 

The  facts  which  I  have  presented  to  you  may  be  Bummed  up 
as  follows. 

In  the  Rnssian  empire,  to  every  lOO  Russians,  there  are 
50  iTK^uibers  of  other  nationalities;  and  to  every  100  Christians, 
16  Mohammedans  and  pagans. 

In  the  Turkish  empire,  on  the  other  hand,  every  100  Turks 
have  opposed  to  them  197  members  of  other  nations,  and  every 
100  ^lohammedans,  47  Christians. 

The  advantage,  in  both  these  respects,  is  therefore  entirely  on 
the  side  of  Russia,  and  the  position  of  Turkey  must  appear  in  a 
still  less  favourable  light  if  we  look  at  the  details  of  the  geogra- 
phical distribution  of  the  dominant  race  and  religion,  and  bear  in 
mind  the  interest  existing  amongst  Slavs  not  only,  bat  also  amongst 
Greeks  with  respect  to  some  of  the  races  dwelling  within  the  limits 
of  that  empire. 
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Table  11.— TurJi-etf,    Details  of  Area  and  Population, 


Vilayets  or  Saujaks. 

Area. 

S(iu:irc 

Statute  Miles. 

Population. 

DcMity. 

Moham- 
medana. 

Moham- 
medan, 

per  Cent, 
of 

PopulatioD. 

Pktpondcnfaii 
Natiooalitj. 

Constantinople  

1,100 

685,000 

623 

385*000 

66 

365,cxx>  Tozb 

AdrianoDlc 

6,(320 
8,030 
6.530 

2,()(K) 
3,710 

357,000 
512,000 
*3+'.coo 
168,000 
99,000 
138,000 

54 
60 
62 
42 
87 
37 

1 14,000 
187,000 
48,000 
74.000 
36,000 
59,000 

32 
36 
14 
44 
86 
43 

162,000  BnlgKim 
3031800        „ 

286,000                      M 

Philippoplo  (Felilx')  .... 
Sofia 

Slivcn  

80,500             ^ 

'^^yOooGhvds 

60,000                  M 

Koclo8to  

Galli}X)li 

v>%^,«xwx^        n 

AdrianoDlc 

31,110 

1,615,000 

52 

518,000 

82 

855,050  BulgtriiH 

Tiilcha 

4,1>00 
3,710 
7,Ut)0 
3,720 
4,010 

194,000 
1 24,000 
604,000 
382,000 
385,000 

39 
34 
76 
103 
8-A 

109,000 

89,000 

353.000 

1 50,000 

70,000 

56 
72 

58 
31 
18 

104,000  Turks 
80.000 

Varna 

Kufiehuk 

327,000  BuIgUJilM 
265,000           n 
322,000           „ 

Turnov    

Yidm  

Danube  

25,020 

1,689,000 

68 

771,000 

46 

803,000  BiilgariiD 

Nisb  (Nissa)   

5,110 
3,8iU) 
3,170 

313*00 
234,000 
389,000 

61 

60 

111 

92,000 

1 1 0,000 
281,000 

30 
47 
72 

214,000  Balguiin 
1 30,000         „ 
310,000  AlbttDim 

Uskub 

Priabendi  and  PrinliliiKi 

Kosova 

12,t70 

936,000 

75 

483,000 

52 

455,000  AlhftiriMii 

Saloniki   

(;.330 
3,770 
3,2  to 

2.510 
1,1110 

163,000 
223,000 
1 1 2,000 
385,000 
245,000 
1 54,000 

26 
59 
35 
57 
98 
74 

70,000 

86,000 

94,000 

1  26,000 

22  i;  ,000 

ft 

53,000 

43 
39 
85 
33 
92 
35 

59,000  Qtvekf 
100,000      „ 

60  000  Turki 

Seros    

Drama 

Monnstir  (liitolia) 

Divra  

Korytza  

2  ^4,000  Bulgariii 
237,000  Albaoiani 
119,000        „ 

Saloniki  (Sclauik)  ... 

2t,i50 

1,282,000 

53 

654,000 

51 

456,000  Albtiiiaiu 

Yanina    

3,120 
1,300 
2,3fX> 
1,070 
5,710 

374.000 
138,000 
282,000 
283,000 
359,coo 

121 

99 

117 

160 

63 

54,000 

52,000 

132,000 

218,000 

46,000 

14 
37 

47 
78 
13 

220,000  Ghreeki 
80.000 

Preycza  (Arla^    

Arfryrokuet  ron    

199,000  ^^Knni*** 
271,000        „ 
278,000  Qi«^ 

13erat   

Tirkala  (TliessalT) 

11,250 

1436,000 

101 

502,000 

85 

663,000  Qreeki 

Scutari  (Albania)   .... 

13,720 

400,000 

22 

176,000 

41 

387,000  Albtana 

Ilorzegovina   

13,G80 

164,000 

12 

79,000 

48 

tA.-^./w\  UnsniAfM 

«  W}W%A^   dk^UHUMHia 
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Table  II. — Turkey.    Details  of  Area  and  Population — Contd. 


YilayeU  or  Bu^aki . 


SenjeTo 

ZTomik  

TraTnik  

Koribazar  

Banjaluka 

Bfliach    

Bomia 

Creto  

Army  and  nayy 

Turkey  in  Europe  .. 

Islands    

Saznos 

Constantinople  

Bmssa 

Smyrna  

Kastamuni 

Angora    

Konia 

Adana 

Trebixond   

Sivas    

Erzermn  (and  Tan)  .. 
Diarbekr 

Aleppo    

Syria    

Bagdad    

El  Hasa  

Hejaz  and  Yemen 

Army  and  navy 

Turkey  in  Asia  


Area. 

Squire 

SUtutc  Miles. 


3,240 
2,870 
8,330 
3,780 
2,210 
3,640 


18,970 


3,320 


158,090 


6,300 
213 

5,100 
30,400 
22,320 
19,770 
26,790 
39,120 
14,730 
14,370 
26,240 

45,750 
39,550 

46,140 
35,530 
99,970 
31,890 
22,000 


Population. 


724,183 


128,000 
248,000 
185,000 
168,000 
i8o,coo 
170,000 


Deuiity. 


1,079,000 


275,000 


108,000 


9,661,000 


387,000 
34>8<>8 

796,000 

1,030,000 

1,041,000 

772,000 

514,000 

755»ooo 
335»ooo 
938,000 
812,000 

1,238,000 
1,140,000 

880,000 
2,250,000 
2,000,000 

218,000 

1,135,000 

<o,coo 


16,325,868 


40 
86 
56 
44 
82 
49 


57 


83 


61 


61 
165 

156 
34 
48 
39 
19 
19 
22 
67 
31 

27 
29 

19 
64 
20 
68 
5 


Ifoham- 
medans. 


23 


70,000 
127,000 

87,000 
105,000 

60,000 

90,000 


S39>ooo 


40,000 


100,000 


4,247,000 


95>9^ 


647,000 
858,000 
646,000 
709,000 
461,000 
702,000 
313,000 

779»ooo 
704,000 

824,000 
918,000 

733iOOO 
1,690,000 

1,880,000 

218,000 

1,120,000 

50,000 


i3»347,8oo 


Moham- 
medan, 
per  Cent. 

of 
Population 


51 
51 
47 
62 
33 
53 


50 


15 


44 


25 


81 
80 
62 
92 
90 
93 
93 
83 
87 

67 
81 

83 
76 
94 
100 
99 


82 


PreponderatiBi 
Katimialitj. 


^  10,300  Serria 
270,000  Greek 


a»575>ooo  Bulga 

290,000  Ghreek 
34,000      „ 

647,000  Tariu 

858,000 

646,000 

709,000 

461,000 

702,000 

298,000 

583*500 
640,000 


» 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 


II 


474,000  Kurdi 
712,500      „ 


53a,ooo{8j23 


II 
n 


1,693,000 
1,630,000 
218,000  „ 

1,030,000  Arabs 
5.343»ooo  Araba 
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a™. 

IXuitJ. 

B«-lR"rf  

Alfxinatz    

813 
663 
856 

620 
9'.-2 

1,177 
811 
G93 

1.49(i 
619 
455 

1,515 
737 
932 
717 
704 
67a 

99-507 
C.6M1 
87.784 
61,616 

107.817 
75.988 
77.'03 
52,506 

'59.^37 
5!.8o9 
70,519 

■14.59° 
58,454 
63.831 
79.367 

70.4' ' 

ISS 
86 
lOS 

k™!'^""" 

109 

SmmliTovo 

167 

83 

loe 

i^'^!Z„ 

Srri-La 

14.490 

i,35i.S»=* 

93 

Gipeiea 


Proteetuit* 

Mohammedaiu   . 


*  Eatimsted  M  1,377.068  at  close  of  1876. 


Somatiia. 
Areii  4'>.;98  square  miloa;  populatk 


Bulftnriana 


Turka    ... 


>,oooi  deiiut;  104. 
SeiiffioM. 

Qreek  Catholics 4,501,700 

Lipovaui 8,000 

Roman  Catholics    fo,ooo 

ProlMlaDM 30,000 

Armeniuis  S,ooo 

Jews     ijo/joo 

Mohammedans    Iijoo 


Area  1 ,700  square  i 


\e»i  popnlfttion  196,000;  densit;  t 
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Table  III. — TurJcey,    Religi^ms, 


Mohammedans — 

Turks  

Others 


Christians — 

Greek  

Armenian    

Boman  Catholic... 

Protestant  

Maronites,  &o 

Total 

Tezidi  and  Kizilbashi 

Jews    

Gipsies    

Total 


1 

Constanti- 
nople 
(Europe). 


365,000 
20,000 


157,000 

60,000 

50,000 

'5,000 


272,000 


23,000 

«^,ooo 


685,000 


2 
Dobraja. 


184,500 
13,500 


105,000 
3,000 
2,000 
2,000 


112,000 


2,000 
6,000 


318,000 


3 
Bulgaria. 


789,000 
535,000 


2,191,200 

20,000 

60,000 

2,000 


2,273,200 


26,800 
57,coc 


3,681,000 


Bosnia. 


5,000 
613,000 


449,500 

160,000 
500 


610,000 


3,000 
12,000 


1,243,000 


Albania. 


18,000 
1,067,000 


498,000 


150,000 


648,000 


2,000 
18,000 


».753iOOO 


Turkey 

of 

the  Greeks. 


346,000 
191,000 


1,304,750 

6,000 

4,000 

600 


1,315,250 


22,000 
6,750 


1,881,000 


1 

Gre 
Isla] 
(Asi 


90,< 
5»< 


3»i>5 


2,< 


324» 


2>< 


42  Ij 


Hohammedans — 

Turks  

Others 


Christians — 

Greek  

Armenian    

Boman  Catholic. 

Protestant  

Maronites,  &c.    . 

Total 


Yezidi  andKizilbashi 

Jews    

Gipsies    

Tot«l 


Asia  Minor. 


5/39»5oo 
i79'350 


748,000 

3i9'5oo 
35,000 

4,150 


1,1  i6,6<;o 


40,000 
17,500 


Kurdistan 

and 
Armenia. 


514,000 
1,241,500 


155,000 

323,600 

8,100 

1,300 

112,000 


600,000 


6,993)000 


12,000 
3,000 
4,500 


10 
Arabistan. 


700,000 
4,851,000 


11 

Turkey 
in  Europe. 


1,767,500 
2,479,500 


259,000 

82,000 

55,000 

5,000 

3"5»ooo 


776,000 


2,378,000 


50,000 
6i,oco 
45,0'.o 


6,483,000 


4,705,450 

89,000 

426,000 

10,000 


5,230,450 


78,000 
104,750 


9,661,000 


12 

Turkey  in 
Asia. 


5.973*500 
6,299,850 


1,484,868 

735»^oo 

I  CO,  1 00 

10,450 

487,000 


2,817,518 


62,000 

106,000 

67,000 


16,325,868 


IS 
Grand  Total. 


8,741,000 
8,778,350 


6,190,318 

824,100 

526,100 

20,450 

487,000 


8,047,968 


62,000 
184,800 
171,750 


25,986,868 


i< 
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Table  IV. — Twrhg. 


Turks  and  Tatars 

Oreoo-Latdns — 

Greeks  

Albanians 

Bomanians  and  Zin- 1 
zares J 

SlaT*— 

Bulgarians    

Serrians 

Bussians    

Other  Europeans 

Iranians — 

Armenians    

Surds    

Iberians — 

Grusians,  Lazi,  &c.  ... 
Circassians,  &c 

Semites — 

Syrians  and  Arabs   ... 
Jews 

Gipsies  

Negroes 

Total 


Con^taikti- 

iiople 
(Europe). 


365,000 


130,000 
ao,ooo 

7,000 


20,000 
10,000 


25,000 


80,000 


23,000 


5,000 


685,000 


Dobraja. 


184,500 


11,000 


85,000 


67,000 


10,000 


8,000 


4,000 


5,000 


600 
2,000 


6,000 


818,000 


Bulgaria. 


789,000 


110,000 
250,000 

17,200 


2,323,800 
5,000 


6,000 


2I,200 


Bosnia. 


5,000 


80,000 


1,192,000 


1,000 


75,000 


26,800 


57,000 


3,681,000 


Albania. 


18,000 


87,000 
1,523,000 


8,000 


12,000 


1,248,000 


35»ooo 
60,000 


10,000 


2,000 


18,000 


i,753>ooo 


Tmfcej 

of 

theGiwka. 


846,000 


1,127,000 
94,000 

130,000 


187,760 


8,500 


7,000 


6,000 


2,000 
22,000 

6,760 


1,881,000 


*  Inclusiye  of  anny  md  narjr,  tU 
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Natumalities. 


Greek 

Itluidt 
(Ana). 


90,000 


323,868 


1,000 


2,000 


i^jOOO 


421,868 


Asia  Minor. 


5,639,500 


653,000 


3,000 

2,000 
7,000 


345,000 
50,000 


Kurdistan 

and 
Armenia. 


514,000 


5,000 


Arabistan. 


200,000 
16,000 


20,000 
40,000 


17,500 


6,993,000 


333.o<^ 
1,186,500 


100,000 
12,000 


220,000 


3.000 


4»5oo 


700,000 


65,000 


5,000 


Turkey 
in  Europe.* 


1,767,500 


1,465,000 
1,920,000 

189,200 


2,575,550 
1,272,000 

10,000 
38,500 


Tnrkey  in 


6,973,500 


1,046,868 
8,000 


82,000 
875,000 


5,100,000 
61,000 

45,000 
60,000 


112,200 
I, coo 


1,000 
98,000 


27,500 
78,800 

104,750 


2,378,000  6,483,000 


9,661,000 


3,000 


2,000 


13,000 


760,000 
1,612,600 


301,000 
28,000 


6,355,000 
106,000 

67,000 
65,000 


16,325,868 


Total. 


8,741,000 


2,511,868 


1,923,000 


189,200 


2,578,550 

1,272,000 

12,000 

51,500 


872,200 
1,613,500 


302,000 
126,000 


5,382,500 
184,800 

171,750 
55,000 


25,986,868 


100,000  in  Europe  and  50,000  in  Asia. 
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Tablb  V. — Ruana  in 


Slavs- 
Russians  

Polos     

Other  Slavs     

Lithuanians    

Germanic — 

Germans 

Swedes     

English   

Greco-Latin — 

Komanians 

Greeks 

French    

Lranian — 

Armenians  

Indian — 

Gipsies    

Semitic — 

Jews    

Iberian — 

Georgians  and  Adyglu 

Fins— 

Kareldans   

Chudes    

Permians 

TJgrians  (Voguls)  

Volga  Fins 

Samoyeds    

Tatarised  Fins — 

Pnshkirs 

Meseheherjaks  

Teptyars 

Bessermanians    

Chuvash 

Tatars — 

Tatars  proper 

Nogai  

Turkomans 

Karakalpaks   

Kirgiz 

Mongols — 

Colmucks    

Total 


Great  Ruuia. 


•2.433»57o 
4^-573 

2,827 


57,241 

2,577 

188 


147 
481 

463 

4^833 
16,705 

181 

216,627 
22,466 

5 
217,537 


7,480 


73,071 


23,102,973 


Northern 
RuMia. 


1,344,081 
2,995 


1,832 


68 


70,119 
42,166 
85,070 


5,870 


201 


1,552,854 


German  Baltic 
Fruvinces. 


50,687 
>5»50i 

863,844 


119,322 
6,016 


172 


952     40,811 


229 
736,025 


65 


1,842,67a 


Wettern 
(White)  Knsna. 


6,228,991 

642,952 

7,182 

1,401,764 
55,237 


11,596 
10 


6 


1,733 
1,117,982 


1,169 


7,146 


9,475,768 


LitUs 


6,966,692 
65,387 

4 
7,247 


365 


38 


878 


347,372 


50 


225 


7,388,258 


yo(e.—Thi»  tnhle  is  bused  exclusively  upon  Col.  Rittich's  notes  accompanying  an  ethno- 
eraphiiral  map  of  Kur(>p<>an  Russia,  and  reproduced  in  Petemiann's  "  Mittheilungen  "  for  1877« 
The  figures  refer  to  the  year  1S67.  No  notice  has  been  taken  of  foreign  residents.  The  ttate- 
ment  tliat  there  were  hut  188  Fnglish  in  Russia,  is  simply  absurd.  In  Petersburg  alone  thero 
are  2,092  English  and  Americans,  besides  3,087  French,  44A  Italians,  &c.  In  1870  there  were 
in  European  Russia  149,283  foreign  residents,  and  in  Poland  51,078. 
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Europe.    Nationalities, 


Southern 
Russia. 

Eastern 
Russia. 

Poland. 

Finland. 

Russia 
in  Europe. 

Per 
Cent. 

4,062,787 

71,785 

101,907 

IO,54i,5Jt6 
13.549 

485,071 
3,905,971 

51,000 

52,176,593» 
4,764,713 
109,089t 

73'o 
6*7 

Slays— 
BuBsians 
Poles 
Other  Slays 

— 

214,241 

— 

2,482,680t 

3-4 

Lithuanians 

166,118 
335 

i57,794 

331,679 

264,093 

983,471 

273,021 

188 

1-4 

Q-ermanio — 
Germans 
Swedes 
English 

636,868 

76,610 

665 

— 

— 

— 

648,464 

77,13^ 

1,036 

— 

Greco-Latin — 
Romanians 
Greeks 
French 

28,726 

4.967 

•^ 

— 

34,200 

Iranian — 
Armenians 

3,290 

1.98 

482 

11,654 

~~. 

Indian — 
Gipsies 

266,949 

4.075 

767,299 

— . 

2,662,145 

ys 

Semitic — 
Jews 

— 

617 

— 

— 

798 

—' 

Iberian — 
Geor^ns  and  Adjgb 

814 

55i 
308,162 

i,03i 

834,112 

— 

1,726,576 
1,396 

2,013,551 
804,588§ 
893,23711 
2,031 
l,061,699f 
6,370 

2-8 

o'5 
»'5 

Fins— 
Kareldans 
Chudes 
Permians 
Ugrians  (Yoguls) 
Volga  Fins 
Samoyeds 

— 

755.«68 
128,983 

126,023 

1.443 
569.894 

— 

— 

766,868 
136,463 
126,023 
1,443 
669,894 

ro 

Tatarised  Fins- 
Bashkirs 
Meschoheryaks 
Teptjars 

Chuvash 

61,730 
16,585 

1,069,298 

1,781 

2,162 

156,462 

874 

_ 

1,212,610 

15,585 

1,781 

2,162 

156,462 

1*7 

Tatars- 
Tatars  proper 
Nogai 
Turkomans 
Karakalpaks 
Xirgiz 

24,603 

82,928 

— 

107,531 

Mongols — 
CaLnucks 

6,498,662 

14,860,425 

5,705,617 

2,043.253 

71,470,482 

— 

Total 

•  34,389,871  Great  Russiane,  14,193,665  Little  Russians,  and  3,592,057  White  Bussians. 

t  93.685  Bulgarians,  7,790  Chechians,  and  7,614  Servians. 

X  811,031  Litvani,  6x3,700  Shmudes  (Samogitians),  and  1,047,929  Letts. 

§  48,028  Chudes,  746,522  Estfl,  2,541  Livs,  and  7,497  Laps. 

II  240,490  Votyaks,  67,315  Permians,  and  85,432  SyryanL 

IF  259,745  Cheremis  and  791,954  Mordvins. 
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VI. — Rattia  in  Atia.    Sationalitia. 


Ciacwu. 

Sibent. 

C»t™lA^ 

"ti^ 

PnCmt. 

BUtb— 

1,135.000 
3,000 
10,000 
4,000 

11,000 
j,ooo 

13.000 

1,100,000 
Soo/Joo 

76,000 
40,000 

io,ooo 

2,664.000 
24,000 
8.000 

12,000 

6,2S0 
27,£00 
G,700 
8,000 

84,900 

10,000 
210,000 

33,800 
250,000 
19,700 
14,000 
8,600 

29,710« 

l!4M 
500 

951,000 

4.000 

5,000 
1,000 

4,000 
l.JOO 

30,000 

79J,6oo 

183,000 

70,000 

1,071,000 

+0,000 

4,119,000 
28,400 
13,600 
4,000 

968,000 

11,000 

4,000 

30.000 

630,000 

8,000 
1,000 

39,000 
1,600 

1,100,000 
800,000 

5,220 
27,200 
6,700 
8,000 

1,114,900 

20,000 
76,000 
40,000 
793.600 
293,000 
70.000 
2.081.000 
210,000 
210,000 

83,800 
260,000 
19,700 
24,000 
8,600 

29,710 

Genosna   

- 

Iranians— 

Xajike,  Sue,  &c.   .. . 

Indian- 

ffiSdJit 

Semitio— 

Iberians— 

Georgiana,  ic 

CircoasiaiiB,  4c 

FitlB— 

Vogul'  

8-4 

r  °^ 

Ttttftra— 

,■   rs 

I      8-B 

KamkalpukB 

J 

}.r4 

BumKBWkkVii) 

Mong^l.- 

Taii^r 

Chiiicw  and  Manju 

3-0 

^Anfioo 

8,404,730 

4,8l6/»o 

19,118,780 
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Table  VII. — Russian  Empire,    Religions, 


y 

Great  lUisaU. 

Northern 
Rntsia. 

German 

Baltic 

Proviuees. 

West  (White) 
Rouia. 

litUe 
Kosflia. 

Soalh 
Riuaia. 

East  Rossi 

Greek,  Orthodox 

„     Dissenters 

BomanCatholicB 

ArmemanB 

Frotestuitg 

ICohsmmedaiis 
PagKDfl    — 

23,065,603 

345*287 

52,694 

671 
211,483 

2342* 
60,094 

134 

1,561,210 

13,420 

1,820 

2,226 

1,083 

208 

676 

192,656 

17,216 

64,674 

2 

1,626,123 

43»256 
64 

6,823,879 

132,000 

2,564,205 

26 

99,872 

1,204,017 

7,959 

7,098,229 

61,933 

89*379 

34 

7,827 

377,779 
179 

1 

4,954,747 

116,260 

83,932 

32,797 

186,424 

291,045 

127,795 

26,302 

12,157,6 

306,2 

50,8 

5,1 
221,5 

3*7 
2.167,3 

231,1 

Total   

23»759»387 

1,580,543 

i>943»99i 

9,822,259 

7,635*361 

6,819,302 

15.143*? 

Poland. 

Finland. 

Caocafus, 

Siberia. 

Central 

Alia. 

Europe. 

Total 
Empire. 

Pe 
Cen 

Oreek,Ort]M>dox 

„     Piflseaters 

BomanCatlioIics 

ArmeniAns 

Psoteetenta 

ICohammedADs 
PBgUU     

34,137 
4,926 
4,843,441« 

327,815 

815,433 

426 

245 

51P00 

Bio 

1,830,792 

2,100/XX) 

48,000 

26,000 

600,000 

8,000 

28XK)0 

2,088,000 

6,000 

2,93^*827 

79»347 
24,316 

11,941 

61,059 

28^,016 

275/K)0 

47,000 

1,400 

UX) 

500 

3,500 

4,463,500 

25,000 

54.939*091 
997,600 

7,741*831* 
38,720 

4*5«4»095 
2,759i8ii 
2,364,084 

258,370 

60,250,918 
1,167,947 
7,793,647« 

638335 
4,532,158 
2,798,252 
8,971,643 

674,386 

«9 

I 

9 
0 

5 

3 
10 

0 

Total   

6,026,421 

• 

1,882,622 

4,893,000 

3,405,084 

4,816,000 

73*613*602 

86,727,686 

TOO 

*  Indusive  of  246,485  United  Ghreeks  in  Poland. 
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Discussion  on  Mr.  Ravenstein's  Paper. 

The  Rev.  J.  Loxa  said  he  had  listened  to  the  paper  with  a  great 
deal  of  intor(\st.  Five  years  ago,  when  he  was  at  Constantinople, 
and  was  making  iin'ostigatioiis  into  the  statistics  of  the  population 
in  Turkey,  lie  was  told  by  the  Russian  Ambassador  that  when 
ho  made  incjuirics  of  the  Turks  as  to  the  statistics  of  the  country  for 
the  j)iir|)()sos  of  t.lie  International  Statistical  Congress  held  at  St. 
l\'torshur^,  187"J,  tliey  replied  that  thei/  kept  no  statistics.  There 
was  therefore  a  i^r(»at  difficulty  in  forming  a  correct  estimate  of  the 
population  of  Turkey.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  during  the  two 
years  in  which  he  paid  visits  to  Russia  at  different  periods,  he  had 
devoted  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  Russian  statistics,  and  he  must 
say  tliat  there  were  no  ix»ople  who  were  working  more  indefatigably 
and  more  nobly  than  many  of  the  Russians  were  in  this  cause, 
at  the  head  of  whom  was  M.  Semenow.  He  had  examined  the 
statistics  that  were  collected  in  the  Caucasus,  Tiflis,  Odessa, 
and  other  parts  of  Russia,  and  he  had  also  seen  a  good  deal  of 
statistics  in  India,  but  both  needed  testing.  He  was  at  the  Inter- 
national Congress  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1^72,  and  wished  to  raise 
the  (jueslion  as  to  what  were  the  data  on  which  they  founded  the 
statistics  ;  they  were  not  inclined  to  enter  into  it.  Some  time  ago 
he  read  a  work  upon  the  statistics  of  cholera  in  Russia.  He  tabu- 
lated some  returns,  and  showed  them  to  some  medical  men,  who 
were  utterly  surprised  that  the  returns  from  the  hospitals  in  Russia 
were  mon^  complete  than  those  supplied  in  England.  But  it  was 
well  known  how  it  was  dcme.  Many  of  the  subordinate  officials,  if 
they  hatl  not  the  statistics  at  hand  would  very  easily  manufacture 
them ;  this  is  understood  in  India  also.  He  did  not  quite  under- 
stand what  ^Ir.  Ravenstein  had  said  alx>ut  the  proportion  of  non- 
Russians  in  the  Russian  Empire.  He  had  got  an  interesting  work 
in  the  Russian  lanji^uage  sent  liim  by  a  great  statistician,  Budhelof, 
consisting  of  statistical  tables  of  the  Slav  races  in  Eur^jpe.  The 
Slavs  in  Russia  were  returned  at  57,000,000.  The  Slav  race  was 
the  great  nucleus  in  Russia ;  and  there  was  an  important  point  to 
be  considered  as  to  the  Slavs  in  relation  to  English  work  in  India. 
They  were  a  semi-oriental  race,  and  a  link  between  east  and 
west.  He  believed  that  there  was  a  great  future  in  store  for  them, 
as  a  bridge  over  the  gulf  between  east  and  west  they  were  destined 
to  liold  an  im])ortant  position.  It  was  well  known  in  India  what 
difficulty  the  Anglo-Saxons  had  in  amalgamating  with  the  Indian 
people ;  and  the  plan  adopted  by  the  East  India  Company  to  solve 
this  problem  had  been  partially  adopted  by  the  Queen's  Govern- 
ment, namely,  to  give  their  European  officials  a  semi-oriental 
training  as  the  only  means  of  influencing  the  population  of  that 
vast  emj)ire.  As  i-egards  the  future  of  the  East,  it  was  particularly 
important  to  look  to  the  progress  of  the  Slav  race,  as  a  semi- 
oriental  race  was  a  better  medium  of  diffusing  information.     There 
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was  one  particular  class  that  Mr.  Ravenstein  had  not  referred  to, 
which  he  had  met  in  Russia,  and  that  was  the  gipsies.  He  had 
come  in  contact  with  them  on  the  banks  of  the  Volga,  in  Moscow, 
and  in  various  other  parts  of  Russia  and  the  Danubian  provinces. 
He  had  no  statistical  account  of  them,  because  they  were  under  a  sort 
of  ban,  and  in  terror  of  the  police,  and  they  kept  themselves  as  much 
concealed  as  possible ;  but  some  of  them  had  intermarried  into 
Russian  noble  families.  There  was  another  class  which  was  very 
important  under  the  head  of  religion,  the  published  returns  regarding 
them  showed  the  difficulty  in  Russia  of  collecting  statistics  as  to  the 
Dissenters,  or  Raskolniks.  They  were  in  the  returns  of  Budelhof 
represented  as  numbering  about  3,ooo,cx)o,  and  in  some  Russian 
statistical  tables  were  reckoned  for  less,  but  he  had  consulted  a 
number  of  intelligent  Russians,  and  they  calculated  that  they 
were  not  less  than  io,ooo,cxx^;  this  showed  how  very  deficient  the 
statistics  were  on  the  point. 

He  had  a  table  of  returns  given  him  by  a  Russian  gentleman, 
in  which  was  stated  the  number  of  Russian  travellers  in  Asia 
during  the  period  of  twenty  years,  1854-74,  amounted  to  2i6, 
who  were  collecting  valuable  statistics  in  the  countries  they  visited. 
Mr.  Ravenstein  had  referred  to  the  German  element  in  Russia.  It 
was  curious  to  observe  that  as  difficulties  were  found  in  this  country 
with  regard  to  the  Celtic  race,  and  the  feeling  they  manifested 
towards  the  Saxons,  so  in  Russia  there  was  a  strong  race 
antagonism  between  the  G-ermans  and  the  Russians.  He  had  not 
seeu,  even  in  India  itself,  stronger  feelings  of  antagonism  of  race 
between  the  Saxon  and  many  native  races  than  he  had  observed  in 
Russia  between  the  Germans  and  the  Slavs.  The  antagonism  to 
the  German  element  in  Russia  was  something  intense,  and  yet 
without  Germany  Russia  could  never  have  become  what  it  was  at 
the  present  time. 

In  reply  to  the  President,  the  Rev.  J.  Long  said  he  thought  it 
was  generally  agreed  that  the  gipsies  were  expelled  from  India 
about  the  time  of  Timour.  He  was  struck,  when  on  the  banks  of 
the  Volga,  to  find  a  number  of  them  who  used  a  language  mixed  up 
with  Hindostanee.  He  was  in  Servia  about  two  years  ago,  when  he 
met  a  party  of  gipsies,  and  he  really  thought  the  gipsies  he  saw 
there  were  Bengalese. 

Mr.  Hyde  Clarke  said  there  could  hardly  be  a  better  authority 
on  the  subject  of  Russia  than  Mr.  Long,  who  had  more  particularly 
brought  to  bear  on  the  subject  that  great  experience  he  acquired  in 
India,  and  he  had  spent  likewise  much  time  in  Turkey.  He  was  a 
man  whose  sympathies  were  wide,  and  whose  powers  of  observation 
were  great;  and  if  he  would  communicate  to  the  Society  the 
materials  he  had  gathered,  they  would  form  a  very  useful  supple- 
ment to  the  paper  which  Mr.  Ravenstein  had  laid  before  the  Society. 
A  question  of  this  kind  was  very  difficult  to  deal  with.  With  regard 
to  Turkey,  when  he  was  a  Counsellor  of  the  Government,  he  was 
concerned  in  instituting  a  statistical  department,  but  no  materials 
for  statistics  were  provided,  and  so  the  statistical  department  did 
not  produce  any  results.     With  regard  to  the  subject  of  population, 
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there  wore  some  elements  of  material.     A  most  distingpiisbcd  states- 
man, Alimed  Vefyk  Pasha,  upon  whom  the  Society  conferred  the 
lionour  of  its  menil)er8hip,  had  devoted  a  great  deal  of  labour  to 
that  subject,  and,  with  Subhi  Pasha  and  other  leadincjf  statesmen,  he 
had  been  ernployod  on  a  commission  of  the  Cadasdre  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  the  resources  of  the  several  pro\nnces  in  Europe  and 
Asia,  and  these  data  were  of  considerable  value  as  evidence.     There 
were  also  other  materials,  and  particularly  those  of  the  Salnanoieh,  to 
which  he  would  call  Mr.  Ravenstein's  attention,  because  it  was  this 
year    alone  that  from  the  Salnameh  or  Imperial  almanac,   some 
materials  were  obtained  for  the  population.     He  would  particularly 
call  attention  to  the  paper  of  Captain  Stab,  a  diplomatist  of  great 
authority  on  Turkey,  published  in  the  "  Society  of  Arts  Journal,*' 
which    had   been  produced  also  in  Constantinople,  and   had  been 
published  without  acknowledgment  in  the  "Allgcmeine  Zeitung.'* 
He  could  remark  on  Mr.  Ravenstein's  paper  more  freely  because  he 
was  glad  to  own  he  was  one  of  those  who  felt  sympathy  with  and 
even  a  bias  in  favour  of  Turkey.     He  could  not,  therefore,  complain 
of  Mr.  Ravenstein  who,  though  not  impartial,  had  to  his  mind  placed 
the  p()])ulatiou  of   Turkey  at  too  high  a   figure.     No   doubt   Mr. 
Ravenstein  had  j)rofessed  to  give  a  fair  and  impartial  statement  on 
both  sides,  nevertheless,  those  who  had  a  practical  experience  and 
knowledge  of  the  country,  might  be  inclined  to  differ  with  him  as  to 
many  of  the  facts  and  the  deductions  he  drew  from  them.     There 
was  one  point  which   had  been  prominently  brought  forward  in 
contrast  l)elween  Russia  and  Turkey,  namely,  that  the  Russians  had 
an  int(^lle(tual  superiority  over  the  populations  of  their  empire,  and 
that  tli(»  Turks  had  not.     Why  the  Turkish  ])opulation  should,  by 
any  one  who  kn(»w  anything  about  it,  be  stated  to  be  in  a  position 
of  intellectual  inferiority,  he  could  not  understand;  and  he  would 
ask  to  which   of  the  populations  of  Turkey  were  they  to  be  held 
inferior?     Wore  they  inferior  to  the  Kurds,  for  instance,  or  to  the 
Romanians,  or  to  the  Servians  ?    He  would  go  further  and  ask  if  they 
weio  infcn-ior  at   the  present  day  to  the  Jews  in  that  country,  or  to 
the  Arabs,  or  Greeks,  or  Armenians  ?     If  statistics  were  to  be  made 
of  intellectual  activity  in  Turkey,  it  would  be  found  that  the  Turks 
bv  no  means  occupied  such  a  low  position  compared  with  the  other 
i'ac(;s  as  some  })ers()ns  were  in  the  habit  of  attribnting  to  them.     He 
believ(Hl   then;  was  no  foundation  for  such  an  assumption,  and  be 
would  invite  Mr.  Ravenstein  to  examine  that  part  of  the  question 
statistically,  and  to  apply  to  it  the  same  amount  of  labour  as  he  had 
to  th(?  question  of  Russian  population.     It  was  a  question  wortli 
examining,  b-  cause  a  great  deal  depended  upon  that.     There  were 
intellectual  diflerences  between   race  and  race.     The  Turks  were 
not  such  a  brilliant  }X)pulation  as  some  of  the  others,  any  more  than 
the  P]nglisli  were  as  compai-ed  with  the  Irish  or  Hindoos,  but  when 
t'le  results  wore  looked  at  morally,  socially,  and  industriously,  ho 
was  convinced  it  would  be  found  that  the  Turks  were  by  no  moans 
inferior  to  the  other  branches  of  the  population.     The  Turks  were 
ri'jiresented  as  inferior  to  other  Europeans,  as  being  lazy;  while  it 
would  be  found  that  a  large  part  of  the  produce  of  the  country  was 
raised  by  them,  and  not  by  persons  for  whom  was  claimed  a  superior 
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position  to  them  in  every  respect.  The  Turks  had  held  their  own 
in  Turkey  by  their  superior  qualities,  and  not  by  their  inferior 
capacity.  With  regard  to  the  population  of  the  Caucasus — the 
Georgian  population — there  was  some  portion  of  them  not  by  any 
means  so  unwarlike  as  Mr.  Ravenstein  supposed.  He  would  name 
the  Swans,  still  maintaining  their  independence  against  Russian 
tyranny  and  oppression,  and  the  Ladians  of  Asia  Minor.  With  regard 
to  the  position  of  the  Turks  in  Europe,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  Turkish  Government  had  awarded  to  its  subject  populations 
a  large  measure  of  local  self-government,  not  to  cities  and  towns, 
but  to  religious  communities,  instead  of  the  crushing  centralisation 
and  unification  of  the  Russians.  That  of  course  very  much 
weakened  the  centre  of  government  in  Turkey,  while  it  gave  to 
those  populations  a  degree  of  liberty  which  was  very  little  under- 
stood in  this  country.  With  regard  to  those  who  were  called 
oppressed  Christians,  there  waa  no  body  of  them,  no  newly  formed 
Protestant  community,  which  did  not  possess  greater  privileges  than 
any  in  Russia,  greater  even  than  the  nobles  in  the  province  of 
Moscow,  greater  than  the  best  supported  privileges  of  the  Germans 
in  the  Baltic  provinces.  In  drawing  a  comparison  between  the 
position  of  the  Turks  and  that  of  the  Russians  as  to  their  numerical 
or  political  value,  in  Turkey  as  in  Russia  two  elements  must  be 
allowed  for.  Religion  certainly  constituted  a  tie  which  united  the 
Turk  and  the  Slav  Mussulmans  and  the  Arab  Mussulmans,  and 
thereby  gave  to  the  Turks  greater  power.  Another  circumstance 
which  gave  greater  influence  to  the  Turks  as  compared  with  Mus- 
sulmans and  with  Christians,  was  the  diffusion  of  the  Turkish 
language  as  a  general  language.  The  effect  of  persons  speaking 
two  or  three  languages  in  Turkey,  of  course  had  its  influence ;  and 
to  obtain  a  clearer  result  it  was  necessary  for  Mr.  Ravenstein  to  give 
a  view  of  the  extent  to  which  the  several  languages  were  spoken  in 
Turkey,  not  by  their  own  population  but  by  others.  It  was  in  that 
way,  for  instance,  that  the  Greeks  exercised  a  much  greater  influence 
in  Turkey  than  was  supposed,  because  their  language  was  adopted 
as  a  double  language  by  the  Albanians  and  by  many  other  popula- 
tions. Of  course  the  subject  was  so  wide,  and  Mr.  Ravenstein  had 
entered  into  such  detail,  that  it  was  impossible  to  touch  upon  all 
the  points  raised  by  him. 

Mr.  Cornelius  Walford  said  that  during  several  visits  to 
Russia  he  had  had  some  opportunities  of  inquiring  into  statistical 
results.  This  fact  enabled  him  to  speak  with  some  degree  of  con- 
fidence on  the  subject.  He  had  found  in  the  course  of  his 
observations  and  inquiries,  that  the  population  of  Russia  was 
composed  of  three  sections;  the  nobles,  who  were  for  the  most  part 
pure  Russians,  who  lived  in  almost  Parisian  luxury^  and  spent  their 
money  very  freely,  but  who,  for  the  most  part,  had  small  families, 
not  on  the  ground  of  incapacity  to  keep  large  families,  but  because 
the  mode  of  life  rendered  large  families  inconvenient.  The 
Germans  formed  the  mercantile  class.  In  the  north  they  held  the 
key  to  the  commerce  of  the  country;  and  in  the  south  the 
Armenians  and  the  Jews  held  a  strong  place.     The  Germans  were 
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a    very    populous,   steady,    thriving    commercial    people,   mostly 
iTuirried,  and  living  in  middle  class  houses  in  towns,  and  having 
lar^o  families;  and  he  was  entirely  of  opinion  that  the  progress  of 
Russia  within  the  last  few  years  was  in  a  great  degree  due  to  the 
German  element.     With  regard  to   the  serfs,  their  position  had 
undergone  a  great  change  in  the  reign  of  the  present  emperor. 
They  had  now  become  small  farmers  and  cultivators  of  the  soil. 
In  days  gone  by  they  lived  in  very  poor  villages,  but  he  observed 
last  year,  when  on  a  visit  to  Russia,  a  great  improvement  in  their 
cottages,  and  he  noticed  that  invariably  the  Russian  villages  were 
swarming  with  children.     With  regard  to  the  population,  one  was 
struck,  in  visiting  many  of  the  smaller  towns  in  Russia,  with  the 
almost  entire  absence  of  males  of  vigorous  age.     They  had  gone  to 
the  army,  and,  in  consequence,  the  women  had  unfortunately  to  do 
their  work.     In  his  tnivels  last  year  he  observed  a  distillery  in  course 
of  construction,  and  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  workers  were  women. 
He  had  also  observed  that  the  barges  were  unloaded  by  the  women. 
This  was  very  much  against  the  progress  of  the  population ;  but 
with  all  these  drawbacks  it  was  increasing  very  much.     In  Russia, 
tlie  marriage-rate,  as  far  as  he  had  any  statistics  upon  it,  would 
comj)are  favourably  with  almost  any  country  in  Europe.     In  this 
view  he  believed  he  was  supported  by  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Michell, 
the  late  British  consul  in  St.  Petersburg,  who,  with  his  brother, 
the  present  consul,  had  paid  great  attention  to  the  statistics  of 
Russia.      It  was  no  new  fact  to   many  of   the  members  of   the 
Society  to  l>e  told  that  Russia,  in  the  matter  of  statistics,  was  not 
so  far  behind  as  many  outside  persons  were  disposed  to  believe. 
He  did  not  know  if  Russia  got  statistics  for  the  love  of  them;  at 
all  events  she  got  them  ;  and  for  a  purpose,  which  he  believed  was 
in   advance  of  some  other  countries  in    Europe,  namely,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  use  of  them  !     Her  statesmen  in  fact  knew  how 
to    make   use   of   them.      She  had,  for  instance,  a  very  accurate 
record  of  the  tires  that  took  place  in  each  of  the  provinces  of  her 
great  empire.     Why  ?     Not  perhaps    because  she  wanted  simple 
statistics  of  fires,  but  because  in  these  statistics  she  could  read  the 
measure  of  political  content  or  discontent  which  prevailed;  in  the 
mer  antile    ])rosperity   or   otherwise   which    existed   amongst   the 
classes  wherein  these  fires  happened.     The    Statistical  Bureau  of 
l^aris  published  returns  of  the  populations  of  the  different  countries, 
and  they  gave  us  the  recent  figures,  Russia  (in  Europe)  71,700,000, 
and  the  population  of  Turkey  in  Asia  they  gave  at  47,000,000. 
With    regard   to   the    population    of    Turkey,    he    thought    that 
wherever  ])olygamy  prevailed,  and  the  houses  were  so  much  closed 
as  th(?y  were  in  Turkey,  a  great  difficulty  existed  in  obtaining  true 
returns  of  the  population,  more  particularly  of  the  women   and 
chili Iren.     Then  as  to  the  proportion  of  male  and  female  children, 
any  one  who  had  inquired  into  the  subject  at  all  would  not  have  any 
doubt  that  where  polygamy  prevailed  more  females  were  bom  than 
males.     In  every  State  in  Europe  where  polygamy  did  not  prevail, 
there  were  more  males  than  females.     If,  in  the  statistical  returns 
obtained  from  Turkey,  there  were  more  males  always  returned  than 
females,  then  a  doubt  is  thrown  over  the  statistics  altogether. 
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Dr.  Hyde  Clarke,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Walford,  said  that  with 
regard  to  polygamy  he  had  paid  some  attention  to  that  subject  in 
Turkey,  and  had  read  a  paper  at  the  British  Association  at 
Brighton.  So  far  as  he  saw,  the  nnmber  of  female  children  under 
polygamy  was  larger.  He  was  supported  by  Indian  authorities  in 
the  view  that  the  permanent  produce  of  polygamy  was  not  greater 
than  that  of  monogamy.  One  governing  feature  appeared  to  be 
the  power  of  permanent  production  of  the  man.  The  surviving 
progeny  bore  no  proportion  to  the  number  of  children  born,  but  of 
50,  70,  or  80  only  3  or  5  children  would  reproduce.  It  was  a  great 
mistake  to  represent  Turkey  as  a  polygamous  country,  for  it  was 
no  more  so  than  this.  In  Turkey,  if  a  man  wanted  to  have  a  wife 
he  must  keep  her ;  she  was  not  allowed  to  go  into  the  fields  and  be 
worked  as  the  Christian  women  were.  This  governed  the  question 
in  a  great  degree,  and  polygamy  was  exceptional  and  diminishing. 
With  regard  to  another  point,  namely,  emigration  in  Greece  and 
Turkey,  emigration  took  place  into  Tarkey  and  not  out  of  it. 
The  male  Greeks  went  from  constitutional  Greece  into  Turkey; 
and  this  fact  of  their  migration  ought  to  be  taken  into  account  in 
making  a  real  estimate  of  what  was  the  practical  government  of 
Turkey,  and  its  superiority  over  that  of  the  neighbouring  countries. 

Mr.  E.  Hepple  Hall  said  he  could  not  claim  much  experience  in 
regard  to  Russia  and  Turkey,  although  he  had  been  in  both  coun- 
tries ;  but  he  should  like  to  give  his  experience  of  the  Russians  in 
America.     It  had  been  said  with  great  truth  and  fairness  that  the 
Russians  were  not  emigrants  in  the  sense  that  the  Germans  were  an 
emigrating    people;  but,   as   a    fact,    they  did   emigrate  in    very 
considerable  numbers.     Last  year  he  happened  to  be  in  outlying 
waste  portions  which,  a  few  years  ago,  were  a  howling  wilderness. 
A  very  considerable  portion  of  Minnesota  and  Dacotah  has  been 
settled  by  enterprising  Russians.     They  were  not  Russians  in  the 
sense  in  which  they  were  generally  spoken  of  in  the  present  crisis 
with  Turkey,  but  **  Meranonites,"  and   his  experience  with  them 
was  of  an  interesting  character.     He  went  amongst  them  invited 
by  one  of  the  overseers  of  their  large  tracks.     They  were  settled 
on  the  club  farming  and  "  Grange  "  principles  advocated  by  Horace 
Greely  and  others.     They  were  entirely  pastoral  and  agricultural, 
and  those  people,  who  were  supposed  to  be  a  second-rate  body  of 
small  farmers  at  home,  had  made  that  "  wilderness  to  flower  like 
a  garden."     There  was  another  fact  he  observed  which  did  great 
credit  to  their  general  intelligence.     They  had  discovered  the  only 
way  of  dealing  with  the  great  pest  in  the  West,  namely,  the  g^ss- 
hopper.     It  was  a  singular  fact  that  in  many  parts  of  Russia  the 
same  terrible  scourge  was  felt.     These  Memnonite  colonists  had 
a  practical  way  of  dealing  with  this  scourge  never  discovered  by 
the  Americans.     Instead  of  allowing  the  grasshoppers   to   hatch, 
take   flight,  and   finally  to   eat   away  every  blade   of  grass,  they 
covered  them  in  their  nests  and  hatching-grounds  among  the  foot- 
hills with  a   loose   stubble,  and  set  fire  fo  it,  millions  of  young 
"  hoppers  **    were  thus   put  out   of  existence   in  a  minute.      His 
experience  on  the  Upper  Missouri  and  Minnesota  rivers,  and  on  the 
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Big  Sioux  and  the  Little  Sioux,  led  him  to  believe  that  a  people 
BO  enterprising,  so  thrifty,  and  so  well-advanced  abroad  most  have 
a  fairly  enlightened  condition  of  affairs  at  home. 

Mr.  IjISTKR  said  that  he  was  considerably  surprised  at  hearing 
one  of  the  speakers  attribute  the  decrease  in  the  population  to  men 
Ix'ing  sent  to  tlie  army,  considering  that  the  number  of  men  in  the 
whole  of  the  Russian  army  will  amount  to  3,000,000  by  the  time 
the  present  arrangements  are  complete.  He  was  inclined  to  think 
that  the  decreaso  was  owing  to  the  laziness  of  the  men,  who  made 
their  female  relatives  do  all  the  work  they  could.  He  observed 
that  the  author  had  put  the  date  of  the  conquest  of  Finland  at 
1812,  whereas  Mr.  Wallace,  the  writer  on  Russia,  put  it  at  1809. 
He  should  be  glad  to  know  if  the  Letts,  Livs,  and  Ests  came  from 
the  Russians  properly  so  called,  or  whether  they  were  Slavonic  or 
Teutonic  in  their  origin.  In  St.  Petersburg  the  population  was 
diminishing  owing  to  the  unhealthiness  of  the  place,  and  was 
simply  kept  up  by  emigrants  from  the  country.  He  should  be 
obliged  if  Mr.  Ravenstein  could  give  any  information  on  the 
subject. 

Dr.  Farr  said  that  having  been  a  referee,  he  had  had  the 
greatest  satLsfaction  in  hearing  the  paper  read;  Mr.  Ravenstein 
had  given  a  great  deal  of  information,  and  had  put  it  in  a  very 
clear  way,  so  as  to  give  a  better  idea  than  they  had  had  before  of 
the  population  of  the  two  empires  that  were  now  in  conflict.  There 
was  no  doubt  that  the  statistics  of  both  the  countries  were  imperfect. 
Dr.  Mouat  and  others  who  had  been  at  the  Congress,  could  state 
that  in  Russia  there  was  to  be  a  census  taken  by  name  as  in  England, 
and  probably  there  would  be  a  census  of  this  description  by  next 
year,  unless  the  war  prevented  it.  Turkey  had  never  paid  much 
attention  to  statistics.  However,  she  did  once  send  a  delegate  to 
the  Congress,  Daoud  Effendi,  a  man  of  great  intelligence;  but  she 
had  never  sent  a  delegate  since.  He  should  never  expect  Turkey 
to  survive  unless  she  consented  to  become  statistical  like  the  rest  of 
Europe.  Dr.  Hyde  Clarke  had  paid  a  very  great  compliment  to  the 
Turks,  w^hora  he  knew  well,  and  asserted  that  they  were  equal  to 
the  Greeks  in  intelligence ;  but  he  could  not  admit  that  until  he 
had  some  more  evident  results  of  Turkish  ingenuity,  even  some 
such  ingenuity  as  the  Russians  had  displayed  in  America  in  getting 
rid  of  the  grasshoppers.  He  hoped  that  if  Turkey  survived  she 
would  be  able  to  take  a  census  of  the  population  after  the  war. 

Mr.  Ravenstrix,  in  reply,  said  Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg  had 
certainly  increased  very  rapidly,  but  they  had  been  fed  by  immi- 
gration. The  males  prepondei*ated  in  these  towns  to  such  an 
extent,  that  the  presence  of  large  numbers  of  soldiers  was  insufli- 
cient  to  account  for  it,  and  the  natural  increase  in  towns  like 
these  could  not  be  very  great.  There  were  many  towns  in 
England,  and  more  especially  in  Yorkshire,  which  were  in  the 
same  position  as  regarded  the  disparity  in  the  numbers  of  the  two 
sexes,  but  he  knew  of  no  other  town  in  the  world  where  this 
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disparity  exceeded  that  existing  in  Moscow  or  Sfc.  Petersburg. 
His  figures  certainly  did  not  agree  in  every  instance  with  state- 
ments put  forward  elsewhere,  but  he  thought  he  had  very  good 
reasons  for  disagreeing.  The  Turks  no  doubfc  were  in  the  habit 
of  periodically  enumerating  the  male  sex,  but  the  manner  in  which 
the  results  were  published  called  for  a  careful  scrutiny.  In  the 
statement  referred  to  the  number  of  males  had  undoubtedly  been 
given  in  the  case  of  several  instances,  instead  of  the  total  number 
of  inliabitants.  As  regarded  European  Turkey  he  had  trusted  in 
the  main  to  the  statements  put  forward  by  Dr.  Yakshich,  the 
director  of  the  Statistical  Office  of  Servia,  which  had  turned  out 
some  very  good  work,  and  to  Mr.  Kutschera,  an  Austrian  consul. 
As  regarded  Asia,  he  had  been  able,  in  several  instances,  to  avail 
himself  of  consular  reports,  and  although  his  figures,  especially  in 
the  case  of  Syria,  were  large,  he  believed  that  he  erred,  if  at  all,  on 
the  right  side.  Indeed,  he  thought,  that  a  careful  census  would 
reveal  the  fact  that  the  population  of  Turkey  was  even  greater  than 
he  had  stated.  The  country,  wretchedly  governed  as  it  was, 
supported  relatively  but  a  very  small  population.  As  regarded 
Hussia  he  agreed  with  Dr.  Farr  and  others  that  the  statistics 
published  were  not  wholly  to  be  trusted,  but  honest  and  serious 
efibrts  were  being  made  by  the  Government  to  ascertain  the  truth. 
As  far  as  the  nationalities  were  concerned,  he  had  trusted  in  the 
main  to  the  elaborate  statements  published  by  Kittich  and 
Venyukof  ;  whilst  the  numbers  belonging  to  different  religions  had 
been  taken  from  the  statistical  year  books.  He  had  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  these  figures  were  incorrect.  It  certainly  was  the 
aim  of  statisticians  to  ascertain  each  numerical  proportion  ;  and  to 
set  forth,  in  an  absolutely  correct  manner,  the  present  condition  of 
various  States,  in  order  that  we  might  judge  of  their  resources  with 
a  view  to  their  future  development.  But  this  beau  ideal  of 
statistical  inquiries  was  but  rarely  realised,  and  certainly,  in  the 
case  of  countries  like  Turkey  and  Kussia,  we  must  be  content  if  we 
got  numerical  results  even  approximately  correct. 
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I. — Economic  Science  and  ths  British  Association, 

Our  readers  will  remember  that  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Society  in  June,  Dr.  Farr  referred  to  the  subject  of  a  suggestion 
which  had  been  made  to  the  Council  of  the  British  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science,  to  abolish  Section  F  (Economic 
Science  and  Statistics).  This  strange  suggestion  very  nataraUy 
raised  a  good  deal  of  opposition,  but  has  not  yet  been  formally 
rejected.  As  the  matter  may  be  of  some  historical  interest,  we 
give  below  two  papers  which  have  been  laid  before  the  Council  of 
the  British  Association,  giving  the  reasons  for  the  suggestion  on 
the  one  side,  and  the  grounds  of  the  opposition  on  the  other ;  the 
first  paper  (a)  being  by  Mr.  Oalton,  and  the  second  (6)  by  Dr.  Farr. 
Mr.  Galton  has  been  so  well  answered  by  Dr.  Farr,  that  it  is 
unnecessary  to  add  anything  here,  but  we  are  certainly  surprised  to 
find  Mr.  Galton  objecting  to  the  British  Association  including  in 
its  programme  a  department  of  science  in  which  so  much  good 
scientific  work  has  been  done  in  past  times,  and  where  there  is  hope 
yet  of  still  greater  results  from  the  prosecution  of  inquiries  in  a 
scientific  spirit. 

"  (a).  Considerations  adverse  to  the  Maintenance  of  Section  F 
(Economic  Science  and  Statistics) ^  submitted  by  Mr.  Francis 
Galton  to  the  Committee  appointed  by  the  Council  to  consider 
and  report  on  the  possibility  of  excluding  unscientific  or 
otherwise  unsuitable  papers  and  discussions  from  the  sectional 
proceedings  of  the  Association, 

"  The  following  considerations  are  submitted  by  the  writer  to 
serve  as  a  basis  of  discussion  and  to  elicit  arguments  on  the  other 
side.  The  subject  has  many  aspects  and  touches  many  interests, 
and  has  not  as  yet  been  sufficiently  ventilated  to  justify  a  final 
judgment  upon  it.  On  these  groundjs,  although  his  remarks  will  be 
found  to  be  adverse  to  the  continuance  of  the  Section,  the  author 
reserves  full  freedom  as  to  his  own  final  opinion. 

**  The  chief  reasons  which  appear  to  have  prompted  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Section  of  Economic  Science  and  Statistics,  and 
which  may  still  be  alleged  in  favour  of  its  maintenance,  may  be 
briefly  stated  as  follows : — 
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"  1.  The  principles  on  which  Statistics  are  founded  are  derived 
from  the  theory  of  probabilities,  and  have  exercised,  and  will  still 
exercise,,  the  ingenuity  of  many  generations  of  the  ablest  mathe- 
maticians. 

"  2.  The  Section  concerns  itself  with  an  important  part  of  human 
knowledge,  which  ought  not  to  be  ignored  in  a  general  association 
of  scientific  men. 

"  3.  Its  subject  matter  is  less  removed  from  the  general  interests 
of  the  public  than  that  of  any  other  of  the  Sections ;  consequently 
it  attracts  large  audiences  of  both  sexes  who  desire  to  take  part  in 
the  Association,  but  who  have  not  the  special  knowledge  that  would 
enable  them  to  appreciate  the  technical  memoirs  read  in  other 
Sections. 

"  4.  It  affords  an  opportunity  of  enlisting  into  the  service  of 
the  Association,  as  Presidents  or  Vice-Presidents  of  a  Section, 
persons  of  local  influence  and  of  political  importance. 

*^  A  just  idea  of  the  character  of  the  subjects  now  discussed  in 
the  Section  may  be  obtained  by  collecting  the  titles  of  the  memoirs 
read  before  it  in  three  recent  consecutive  years,  and  sorting  them,  in 
so  far  as  their  great  diversity  admits,  into  cognate  groups.  The 
following  is  the  result,  the  longer  titles  being  in  a  few  cases  abbre- 
viated : — 

"  Pojpera  Bead  before  Section  F,  Economic  Science  and  StatisHcSy  in 

the  Years  1873-75. 

**  Economic  Law  of  Strikes. 

"  Commercial  Panics. 

"  Science  of  Capital  and  Money. 

**  Capital  and  Labour. 

'*  Laws  affecting  Prices  of  Commodities  and  Labour ;  and  on 
Strikes  and  Lockouts. 

"  Free  Trade  in  Labour. 

"  Poor  Law  and  its  Efiect  on  Thrift. 

**  Cause  of  Insolvency  in  Life  Insurance  Companies. 

"  Relation  of  Banking  Reserve  of  Bank  of  England  to  Current 
Hate  of  Interest. 

'*  Increase  of  Price  of  certain  Necessaries  and  its  Relation  to 
Rates  of  Wages,  &c. 

"  Income  Tax  Question. 

'*  Income  Fallacies  and  some  of  their  consequences. 

"  The  future  of  the  United  States. 

"  The  privileges  over  Land  wrongly  called  Property. 

'*  Agricultural  Statistics  and  Waste  Lands. 

"  Ulster  Tenant  Right. 

"  Progress  of  the  Coal  Question. 

"  Statistics  and  observations  of  the  National  Debt  from  1680. 

'*  Compilation  of  Statistics,  illustrated  by  .the  Irish  Census 
Returns. 

**  Government  Accounts,  with  further  Suggestions  for  estab- 
lishing a  Domesday  Book. 

Indian  Railways  and  Indian  Finance. 
Railways  Amalgamated  in  Competing  Groups. 
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"  Postal  Reform  (two  memoirs). 

'*  Reform  in  the  Work  of  the  Medical  Profession. 

"  Confederated  Homes  and  Co-operative  Housekeeping. 

"  East  Morley  and  Bradford  Savings  Bank. 

"  Savings  Bank  in  Schools. 

"  Principles  of  Penal  Legislation. 

"  Reformatory  and  Industrial  School  System:  its  £yil8  and 
Dangers. 

"  Study  of  Education  as  a  Science. 

**  Standard  of  National  Education. 

*'  Scheme  for  the  Technical  Education  of  those  interested  in 
Land. 

"  Teaching  of  Hygiene  in  Government  Schools. 

'*  Practical  Difficulties  in  working  the  Elementary  Education 
Act  (1870). 

*'  Industrial  Schools. 

"  Educational  Statistics  of  Bradford. 

"  Prevailing  Mode  of  Preparation  for  Competitive  Examinations. 

*'  Economical  Aspects  of  Endowments  of  Education  and 
Original  Research. 

"  Economic  Use  of  Endowments. 

**  Sanitary  Legislation  and  Organisation. 

"  A  new  Method  of  Promoting  the  Sanification  of  our  Cities. 

"  Purity  and  Impurity  in  the  Use  and  Abuse  of  Water. 

"  Reclauiation  and  Sanification  of  the  Pontine  Marshes. 

*'  Mortality  of  Adolescence. 

"  Value  of  European  Life  in  India  in  its  SociiJ,  Politica],  and 
Economic  Aspects. 

"  Death-iTites  of  some  He:ilth  Resorts,  and  specially  of  Clifton. 

'^  Comparative  Mortality  of  Abstainers  and  Non-AI^tainers  from 
Alcoholic  Liquors. 

''  Increase  of  Drunkenness  among  the  Working  Classes,  and  the 
Cause  of  it. 

"'  Workmen's  Dwellings  from  a  Commercial  Standpoint. 

"  Benefit  Building  Societies. 

"  Building  Societies  and  the  Act  of  1874. 

"  Working  of  the  Building  Societies'  Act  (1874). 

*'  Dwellings  for  the  Industrial  Classes. 

"  Workmen's  Dwellings. 

"  Statistics  of  Free  Public  Libraries. 

"  Sericulture. 

"  Acclimatisation  of  the  Silkworm. 

'*  Peat. 

"  Use  and  Abuse  of  Peat. 

"  Shoddy  Trade. 

"  Bradford  Building  Trade. 

'^  Tanning  of  Sole  Leather  in  Bristol. 

'*  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Sugar  Trade  in  Bristol. 

*^  Trade  and  Commerce  of  the  City  and  Port  of  Briatol. 

'^  Industrial  Position  of  Women  as  AfEected  by  their  Exolnaion 
from  the  Suffrage. 

'*  Domestic  Service  for  Qentlewomen. 
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'*  Cost  and  Propriety  of  removing  to  England  the  Fallen 
Obelisk  of  Alexandria. 

'*  Memoirs  that  might  properly  have  been  read  in  other 
Sections : — 

"  Influence  of  the  Sun-spot  Period  upon  the  Price  of  Com 
(in  A). 

"  Legislative  Protection  to  the  Birds  of  Europe  (in  D). 

*'  Influence  of  large  Centres  of  Population  on  Intellectual  Mani- 
festation (in  D,  Anthropological  Department). 

"  Need  of  Systematic  Observations  on  Physical  Characteristics 
of  Man  in  Britain  (in  D,  Anthropological  Department). 

"  It  will  be  observed  that  not  a  single  memoir  treats  of  the 
mathematical  theory  of  Statistics,  and  it  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  if  any  such  paper  should  be  communicated  to  the  Association, 
the  proper  place  for  it  would  be  in  Section  A. 

"  It  must  be  freely  conceded  that  Section  F  deals  with  numerous 
and  important  matters  of  human  knowledge ;  but  this  is  not  of 
itself  a  title  to  the  existence  of  the  Section,  because  many  other 
equally  important  matters,  such  as  history,  are  by  conmion  consent 
inappropriate  subjects  for  the  British  Association.  Usage  has 
drawn  a  strong  distinction  between  knowledge  in  its  generality  and 
science,  confining  the  latter  in  its  strictest  sense  to  precise  measure- 
ments and  definite  laws,  which  lead  by  such  exact  processes  of 
reasoning  to  their  results,  that  all  minds  are  obliged  to  accept  the 
latter  as  true.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  these  stringent  condi- 
tions should  be  rigorously  observed  in  every  memoir  submitted  to 
a  scientific  meeting,  but  they  must  not  be  too  largely  violated  ;  and 
we  have  to  consider  whether  the  subjects  actually  discussed  in 
Section  F  do  not  depart  so  widely  from  the  scientific  ideal  as  to 
make  them  unsuitable  for  the  British  Association. 

*'  It  would  be  a  tedious  and  an  unnuteful  task  to  criticise  in 
detail  the  multifarious  topics  embraced  in  the  list  we  have  given. 
But  it  is  not  necessary  to  undertake  it,  as  it  will  be  easy  for  men 
of  science  to  judge  for  themselves  by  simply  glancing  over  the  list. 
It  is  believed  that  the  general  verdict  of  scientific  men  would  be 
that  few  of  the  subjects  treated  of  fall  within  the  meaning  of  the 
word  *  scientific,'  and  that  the  few  of  them  that  do  would  be 
wholly  insufficient  to  occupy  the  time  of  the  Section  during  the 
meeting.  Even  of  these  few,  some,  as  shown  in  the  last  paragraph  of 
the  list,  might  have  been  communicated  with  equal  or  even  greater 
propriety  to  other  Sections.  It  would  therefore  seem  impossible  to 
continue  the  Section,  owing  to  the  experienced  difficulty  of  finding 
suitable  materials,  if  all  the  unscientific  papers  were  excluded. 

"  It  must  be  remarked  that  hardly  any  of  tbe  subjects  in  the 
above  list,  besides  the  few  last  named,  would  gain  by  being  dis* 
cussed  by  representatives  of  the  special  branches  of  science  who  are 
assembled  at  the  British  Association.  This  Section  therefore 
occupies  a  peculiar  position  of  isolation,  being  neither  sufficiently 
scientific  in  itself,  nor  receiving  help  from  the  other  Sections.  In 
the  first  respect  it  may  be  alleged  that  the  Anthropological  Depart- 
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ment  and  the  Geographical  Section  are  open  to  the  same  charge ; 
but  in  the  latter  respect  the  case  is  very  different.  The  leading 
anthropologists  are  physiologists,  geologists,  or  geographers,  and 
the  proceedings  of  the  department  are  largely  indebted  to  their 
special  knowledge.  Geography  is  apt  to  receive  light  from  every 
department  of  science,  and  to  give  no  less  than  it  receives.  This  is 
not  the  case  with  Section  F :  it  stands  detached  from  all  the  other 
Sections,  except  in  regard  to  a  few  subjects  which  might  severally 
be  handed  over  to  one  or  other  of  them. 

"  A  notable  evidence  that  its  work  is  alien  to  that  of  the  Associa- 
tion generally  is  to  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  in  the  112  lectures 
that  have  been  given  since  the  system  of  two  annual  lectures  to 
the  Association  generally  was  first  established  in  1842,  not  a  single 
one  has  been  on  either  a  statistical  or  an  economic  subject.  Other 
evidence  to  the  same  effect  is  the  small  number  of  reports  on 
statistical  or  economic  subjects  that  have  proceeded  ftx)m  Com- 
mittees appointed  by  the  General  Committee  to  make  investigations, 
and  who  receive  grants  of  money  to  defray  the  cost  of  making 
them.  It  appears  that  in  the  nine  years  1867-75  inclusive*  there 
have  been  upwards  of  2  co  reports,  referring  to  perhaps  220  different 
subjects.  Only  four  of  these  appear  to  be  strictly  appropriate  to 
Section  F,  namely  : — Pressure  of  Taxation  on  Real  Property ; 
Sewage;  on  Arrangements  connected  with  the  approaching  Census; 
and  on  combinations  of  Capital  and  Labour.f 

"  It  would  appear  from  all  this  that  the  subjects  commonly 
brought  before  Section  F  cannot  be  considered  scientific  in  the 
sense  of  the  word  that  is  sanctioned  by  the  usages  of  the  British 
Association.  Also  that  as  the  Section  is  isolated  and  avowedly 
attracts  much  more  than  its  share  of  persons  of  both  sexes  who 
have  had  no  scientific  training,  its  discussions  are  apt  to  become 
even  less  scientific  than  they  would  otherwise  have  been.  On  the 
other  hand,  any  public  discredit  which  may  be  the  result  of  its 
unscientific  proceedings  has  to  be  borne  by  the  whole  Association. 

'*  Stress  must  also  be  laid  on  the  fact  that  it  is  important  to 
keep  the  number  of  Sections  as  small  as  possible ;  for  difficulties 
have  arisen  in  almost  every  place  of  meeting  in  finding  accommo- 
dation for  the  number  that  exist,  while,  owing  to  the  rapid 
extension  of  science,  pressing  claims  arise  from  time  to  time  for 
new  Sections. 

"  In  conclusion,  it  must  be  recollected  that  the  suppression  of 
Section  F  would  be  little,  if  any,  sensible  hindrance  to  the  progress 
of  Economic  Science  and  Statistics,  because  those  subjects  now  fiind 
a  more  congenial  and  appropriate  home  in  the  Social  Science 
Congress.  The  diversified  topics  included  in  the  list  of  subjects 
already  given  can  be  distributed  among  its  sections,  each  to  one 
most  competent  to  discuss  it.  There  will  always  be  a  larger 
gathering  of  experts  in  these  subjects  at  the  Social  Science  Con- 
gress than  can  ever  be  assembled  at  the  British  Association ;  and 

*  **  The  year  1876  is  omitted,  because  the  Report  for  that  year  bad  not  been 
issued  at  the  time  when  these  remarks  were  written. 

t  "  The  Metric  Committee  is  excluded,  as  being  quite  within  thefonctioni  of 
Sections  A«  B,  or  G,  and  indeed  of  other  Sections. 
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the  discnssions  in  the  former  are  in  consequence  more  likely  to  be 
instructive  and  nsefnl. 

"  Under  these  circumstances  the  question  of  the  discontinuance 
of  Section  F  appears  to  deserve  the  serious  consideration  of  the 
Council. 

"  Francis  Galton. 

"/tme,  1877. 

"  (b).  Considerations,  in  the  form  of  a  Draft  Report ,  submitted  to 
Committee,  favourable  to  the  maintenance  of  Section  F,  By 
Dr,  W.  Farr. 

"  The  Committee  has  further  inquired  into  the  action  of 
Section  F,  which  has  been  for  so  many  years  an  integral  part  of 
the  British  Association. 

"  They  have  before  them  a  complete  list  of  the  Presidents  of 
the  Section  and  of  every  paper  read. 

"  They  find  among  the  names  of  the  Presidents — Babbage, 
Sandon  (Earl  of  Harrowby),  Sykes,  Hallam,  Wood  (Lord  Halifax), 
Earl  Fitzwilliam,  G.  R.  Porter,  Lyttleton,  Boileau,  Whately, 
Heywood,  Tooke,  Houghton,  Lord  Stanley,  Nassau  Senior,  New- 
march,  Chad  wick,  Farr,  Professor  Eogers,  Brown,  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote,  Stanley  Jevons,  Lord  Neaves,  Professor  Fawcett,  W.  E. 
Forster,  M.P.,  and  Sir  George  Campbell,  many  of  whom  delivered 
addresses  of  great  interest  and  ability.  Among  the  contributors  of 
papers  were,  besides  the  presidents,  many  well-known  statists  and 
economists. 

"  The  papers  may  be  classed  under  the  head  of  Vital  Statistics 
(so  named  first  by  Laplace)  and  of  Economic  Science,  the  first 
including  papers  on  population,  the  laws  of  population,  the  laws 
of  mortality,  of  disease,  of  crime,  under  difierent  conditions — the 
laws  of  birth  and  of  marriage ;  admitting  of  many  direct  practical 
applications  to  the  public  health  and  to  the  public  weal.  The  facts 
with  which  this  section  deals  are  of  so  much  importance  that  they 
are  observed  and  registered  at  great  cost  by  every  civilised  Govern- 
ment in  the  world  ;  and  the  relations  of  the  different  orders  of  facts 
admitting  of  admeasurement  have  been  discussed  by  Halley,  Simp- 
son, Price,  Morgan,  Milne,  Bailey,  Gompertz,  Deparcieux,  Brown, 
Duvillard,  Laplace,  Fourier,  Quetelet,  Poisson  and  other  men  of 
science.  In  the  year  1856  it  was  designated  the  Section  of  Economic 
Science  and  Statistics ;  and  this  brought  within  it  the  whole  range 
of  political  economy  as  it  was  taught  from  the  days  of  Adam  Smith 
to  Mill  and  Fawcett,  Macleod  and  Rogers  ;  but  it  is  understood  that 
the  section  deals  especially  with  the  facts  of  property,  produce, 
and  values,  admitting  of  scientific  determination  and  numerical 
expression. 

*'  The  section  is  popular  and  well  attended,  as  Mr.  Babbage 
foresaw. 

"  It  no  doubt  attracts  many  who  would  not  otherwise  become 
members  of  the  Association.  The  Association,  in  advance  of  some 
other  scientific  bodies,  admits  members  of  both  sexes,  and  the 
number  of  ladies  has  latterly  ranged  from  6oo  to  1,058.     Among 
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the  856  papers  read  in  this  section  since  its  origin,  21  have  been  by 
ladies,  amongst  others  by  Florence  Nightingale,  Mrs.  Grey,  and 
Mary  Carpenter.  A  paper  was  read  by  Miss  Becker  on  Difficulties 
in  working  the  Elementary  Education  Act,  1870.  A  paper  was  also 
read  at  Bristol,  by  Mrs.  Crawshay,  of  South  Wales,  on  Domestic 
Service  for  (Gentlewomen,  a  question  which  she  started,  and  in 
which  she  took  much  interest;  but  which  it  was  supposed  by 
many  eminent  members  of  the  Association  did  not  admit  of  seientitic 
treatment. 

"  Tliere  is  no  doubt  that  into  this  section  papers  of  little  interest 
and  relevance  have  occasionally  found  their  way.  The  same,  it 
could  be  easily  shown,  is  unfortunately  the  case  with  other  sections; 
and  in  all  should  be  guarded  against,  as  they  will  be,  by  the  rules 
the  Council  has  now  established. 

"  A  member  of  this  committee  requested  one  of  the  Secretaries 
of  the  Statistical  Society  to  bring  the  matter  before  the  Council 
of  that  Society,  and  to  favour  him  with  their  views  as  to  the 
desirability  of  maintaining  statistics  in  its  present  connection  with 
the  Britiah  Association.     The  following  is  their  reply : — 

"  *  Statistical  Society, 
"  *  Sir,  ** '  ISth  July,  1877. 

*'  *  At  the  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Statistical  Society  held 
yesterday,  your  letter  addressed  to  one  of  the  secretaries,  respecting 
the  suggestion  made  in  a  Committee  of  the  Council  of  the  British 
Association  to  discontinue  the  Section  of  Economic  Science  and 
Statistics,  and  iuA-iting  the  opinion  of  this  Council  thereon,  was 
duly  submitted  ft)r  consideration. 

*'  *  In  r(])ly,  we  are  directed  to  state,  with  reference  to  the  first 
(juestion,  '  Do  they  think  it  desirable  to  maintain  the  Section  F  of 
the  British  Association?* 

**  '  That  this  Council  is  firmly  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  unde- 
sirable in  tiio  interests  of  science  generally,  as  well  as  of  the  par- 
ticular sciences  dealt  with  in  Section  F,  to  discontinue  the  section. 
According  to  the  wording  of  the  recommendation  made  to  the 
CVmncil  of  the  British  Association,  those  who  made  it  would  seem 
to  be  under  the  impression  that  the  subjects  of  Section  F  are  less 
*  [jurely  seientitic  '  than  those  treated  in  the  other  branches  of  the 
Association.  But  this  impression  is  evidently  most  unscientific; 
and  that  it  exists  goes  to  show  the  expediency  of  retaining,  if  pos- 
sible, *  Economic  Science  and  Statistics  *  among  the  branches  of 
the  British  Association.  While  so  retained.  Section  F  is  a  con- 
Bj)icuou8  advertisement  to  men  of  different  sciences,  and  especially 
to  those  concerned  with  the  various  physical  sciences,  that  other 
subjects  of  a  far  more  complex  and  difficult  character  than  those 
which  are  the  subject  matter  of  these  physical  sciences,  but  regard- 
ing which  seientitic  knowledge  is  equally  indispensable  to  mankind, 
ought  to  be  included  in  a  general  scientific  programme.  Were  the 
subjects  of  Section  F  excluded,  the  domain  of  science,  in  the  view 
of  those  assembling  at  the  British  Association,  would  appear  far 
more  restricted  than  it  really  is;  and  there  would,  in  fact,  be 
excluded  from  it  a  department  of  knowledge  where  the  scientific 
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method  has  already  gained  many  of  its  most  signal  triumphs.  It 
would  seem  to  be  a  degradation  of  the  British  Association  that  the 
subjects  of  Section  F — the  whole  subject  of  the  life  of  man  in  com- 
munities— although  there  is  a  scientific  order  traceable  in  that  life, 
should  be  excluded  from  notice. 

"  *  Although  to  all  appearance  there  has  been  some  want  of  con- 
sideration in  the  suggestion  to  the  British  Association,  the  origin 
of  it  has  no  doubt  been  a  natural  one,  and  to  a  certain  extent  the 
Council  can  sympathise  with  the  motives  of  it.  Many  unscientific 
papers  have  been  brought  before  Section  F,  and  these  have  been 
reported  and  discussed  to  the  neglect  of  really  scientific  papers  on 
other  subjects.  Section  F  is  probably  exposed  more  than  any  other 
section  to  the  invasion  of  people  interested  in  its  subjects  who 
have  no  scientific  knowledge  or  training.  Its  subjects  are  also 
those  of  practical  politics  and  philanthropy,  and  this  brings  to  the 
discussion  people  who  are  politicians  and  philanthropists,  but  who 
are  not  men  of  science.  For  the  same  reason,  the  discussions  on 
such  subjects,  whether  scientific  or  not,  are  likely  to  be  better 
reported  than  purely  scientific  discussions.  Hence  the  irritation, 
which  this  Council  can  understand,  among  the  members  of  a 
scientific  body.  But  a  sufficient  remedy  for  what  is  evil  in  these 
tendencies  would  seem  to  be  provided  in  the  other  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Committee  of  the  British  Association,  viz.,  to  devise 
and  apply  rigorously  most  stringent  rules  against  the  admission  of 
unscientific  papers.  In  this  work  the  Statistical  Society  would  be 
disposed  to  co-operate,  as  it  has  co-operated  in  past  times.  There 
would  probably  still  remain  a  proclivity  to  unscientific  discussion, 
and  the  excessive  reporting  of  unscientific  discussions  which  could 
not  be  wholly  removed;  but  in  exchange  for  this  evil,  it  must 
always  be  remembered,  scientific  men  have  a  better  opportunity  in 
this  section  than  in  any  other  of  communicating  some  notion  of 
scientific  method  and  its  value,  and  of  the  conclusions  of  scientific 
study,  to  the  unscientific  multitude.  K  the  British  Association  is 
to  exist  for  the  *  advancement  of  science,*  it  cannot  but  fulfil  its 
end  in  making  politicians  and  philanthropists  generally  aware  of 
the  necessity  of  scientific  method  and  knowledge  in  their  favourite 
subjects. 

"  '  With  regard  to  your  second  question,  *  Do  they  see  their  way 
to  suggest  any  practical  means  for  maintaining  the  scientific 
position  of  statistical  and  economic  science  ?  *  the  Council  of  the 
Statistical  Society  has  not  thought  it  necessary  to  come  to  any* 
resolution.  It  is  practically  answered  by  the  answer  to  the  first 
question.  The  more  the  Statistical  Society  does  to  effect  the 
object  for  which  it  was  founded,  the  better  it  will  maintain  the 
position  of  statistical  and  economic  science,  and  the  continuance  of 
Section  F  in  the  discharge  of  its  proper  functions  will  answer  the 
same  end. 

"  '  We  are,  Sir, 

**  *  Your  obedient  Servants, 

"  *  R.  GiFFEN,  1  o        ,      . 

"  «  Hammond  Chubb,  }  Secretaries. 
"  *  Dr.  Farr,  F.R.S. 
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"  It  bns  not  been  deemed  right  to  consult  all,  but  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Chad  wick,  one  of  the  past  presidents  of  Section  F,  is  annexed. 
He  points  out  the  importance  of  joining  to  the  sections  of  abstract 
science,  which  few  can  take  part  in.  sections  which  open  qnestions 
for  di.scas.si on  of  local  and  popular  interests,  in  order  to  r^dise  the 
required  funds  at  the  provincial  meetings,  on  which  the  sncx^ess 
of  the  Association  to  some  extent  depends. 

"  It  has  been  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  committee  that 
no  reports  on  the  progress  of  statistics  have  been  published, 
and  that  no  statist  or  economist  has  ever  been  elected  president, 
or  been  called  upon  to  deliver  addresses.  That  is  true ;  but 
several  of  our  leading  statesmen  have  been  presidents  of  the 
Association,  and  it  was  quite  right  that  the  physical  sciences,  which 
as  they  involve  simpler  elements,  have  attained  greater  perfection, 
and  liave  l)een  cultivated  by  men  of  the  highest  order  of  scientific 
mind,  shouM  have  the  precedence ;  but  the  day  will  probably  come 
when  some  distinguished  statist,  sociologist,  or  professor  of  political 
economy,  may  be  called  upon  by  the  Council  to  occupy  the  post  of 
president.  No  one  will  probably  deny  that  an  address  by  John 
Stuart  Mill,  by  Herbeit  Spencer,  or  by  others  that  could  be  named 
in  their  day,  would  have  been  as  interesting  as  some  of  the  eloquent 
orations  the  Association  has  listened  to. 

*'  There  is  one  peculiarity  about  Section  F  apparent  on  the  face 
of  a  table  that  has  been  submitted  to  us.  While  Section  F  has  by 
its  popularity  brought  in  many  members,  it  has  taken  out  very 
little  from  the  funds  of  the  Association ;  for  instance,  the  grants 
for  statistical  investigations  have  in  the  whole  term  of  years  been 
1 ,85  5/.,  while  1 .500/.  have  been  expended  on  the  explorations  of  Kent's 
Cavern  alone.  There  is  another  peculiarity  of  the  section,  that  its 
infjuiries  touch  nearly  the  interests  and  feelings  of  the  working 
classes,  which  the  Associati(m  has  ever  considered.  At  Belfast  the 
pa|)ers  and  discussions  in  Section  F  wei'e  so  fortunate  as  to  put  a 
stop  to  a  {li>astrous  strike;  and  on  this  ground  the  fame  of  the 
Hriti^h  Assnciation  rang  through  all  Ireland.  There  is  besides 
the  peculiarity  about  Section  F,  that  it  deals  with  positive,  observed, 
imj>ortant  facts  ;  in  other  sections  this  is  not  always  so ;  and,  finally, 
it  never  in  any  way  offends  the  religious  prejudices  of  the  nation. 
The  services  of  Section  F  in  Ireland  were  a  very  striking  set-ofE 
aj^ainst  the  excitement  produced  by  the  bold  utterances  of  the 
j)hysical  and  biological  sections. 

**  At  this  stage  the  committee  submits  the  facts,  and  leaves  the 
Council  to  decide  whether  it  is  not  desirable  to  watch  the  operation 
of  the  new  regulations  they  have  made  for  the  conduct  of  the 
sectional  business,  before  they  take  any  further  steps  affecting 
Section  F  or  any  of  the  other  sections.'* 


II. — Russian  Financial  Statistics. 

We  extract  from  the  Times  of  the  22nd  August,  the  following 
review  of  the  Annuaire^  issued  by  the  Russian  Ministry  of  Finance 
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for  the  year  1876.  This  Annaaire,  as  will  be  known  to  several 
members  of  the  Statistical  Society,  is  compiled  by  M.  A.Yess^lovsky, 
who  was  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  International  Statistical 
Congress  at  Buda-Pesth: — 

"  If  Russian  finance  is  not  well  understood,  it  is  hai^dly  for  the 
want  of  statistics  during  the  last  few  years.  Not  only  are  there 
publications  of  details  from  week  to  week  and  month  to  month  of 
the  receipts  of  Customs  revenue,  the  imports  and  exports,  th^er 
railway  traffics,  the  accounts  of  the  Imperial  Bank,-  and  the  accounts 
of  the  joint  stock  banks  and  other  institutions  of  credit,-  but,  amokig 
more  permanent  publications,  there  are  ample  statistical  YCAxtmea 
relating  to  the  foreign  trade,  various  works  on  the  agricultotd  and 
miscellaneous  industries  of  the  Empire,  annual  reports  by  the  Con** 
trailer  of  the  l^Hnances  on  the  accoftnts  and  btidgets  of  the  State^ 
and  last  of  all,  an  Anntcaire  des  Fina/nces  BusseSf  the  issues  of  which 
have  now  been  made,  not  quite  regularly,  for  a  period  of  five  years, 
and  of  which  the  last  issue  appeared  two  or  three  months  ago, 
containing  a  fairly  complete  statistical  view  of  the  finances  and 
financial  resources  of  the  Empire  for  the  year  1874.  So  far, 
indeed,  from  being  backward  in  statistics,  the  Russian  adminis-^ 
tration  would  be  surprised  at  being  thought  to  hold  any  but  the 
first  place.  They  admit  the  defectiveness  of  their  data  ill  many 
respects^  especially  as  respects  populatioxf,  and  the  leading  statis- 
ticians in  Russia  are  engaged  at  the  present  moment  in  preparations 
for  a  really  scientific  and  complete  census,  hxtt  in  other  respects 
Russian  statisticians  would  hold  themselves  second  to  none,  and 
really  show  no  little  skill  in  collecting  and  digesting  statistical  data 
relating  to  their  Empire.  The  last  publication  we  have  noticed, 
the  Anntuiire  des  Finances  Busses,  is  a  specimen  of  tbeir  skill.  It 
deals  not  only  with  what  we  are  accustomed  to  consider  State 
finance — that  is,  the  budgets  and  accounts  of  the  Gt)vemment — 
but  with  the  banks  and  other  credit  institutions,  the  railways  and 
teleg^phs,  the  redemption  of  the  peasant  properties,  and  other 
matters,  all  which  would  hardly  be  dealt  with  in  a  work  on  State 
finance  in  England,  but  for  which  there  is  more  estcuse  in  Russia  on 
account  of  the  way  the  administration  is  mixed  up  with  every 
species  of  private  enterprise^  On  several  of  the  subjects,  as,  for 
instance,  with  regard  to  the  Imperial  budget  and  accounts,  there 
are  later  figures  accessible  than  these  here  given.  We  have  here 
only  the  Controller's  Report  on  the  accounts  for  1874,  whereas  the 
Report  for  1875  has  been  issued  in  a  separate  form,  but  for  certain 
purposes  a  difierence  of  a  year  or  two  is  unimportant,  and  in  the 
present  volume  there  are  certain  details  which  have  not  yet  been 
elsewhere  published  for  a  later  year. 

"  We  propose,  then,  to  review  Russian  finance  with  the  help  of 
the  present  official  figures.  Beginning  with  the  Imperial  accounts, 
we  need  not  dwell  at  all  on  the  general  totals  of  revenue  and 
expenditure.  As  we  have  already  stated,  there  are  later  figures 
issued,  and,  as  is  well  known,  the  Russian  financial  position  has 
lately  been  that,  apart  from  the  special  outlay  on  '  railways,'  there 
has  been  a  moderate  surplus.     Let  us,  in  passing,  mention  that  we 
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convert  the  rouble  tlirongliont  at  28.  6d,,  that  being  a  convenient 
divisor.  Previous  to  the  present  war  the  current  rate  of  exchange 
with  England  was  usually  2(L  or  ^d.  higher;  but  since  then  it  has 
been  for  some  time  yl.  to  6d.  less  than  the  rate  we  liave  assumed. 
Tlie  fluctuations  of  tlie  exchange  are  a  mcist  serious  mechanical 
ditficulty  in  explaining  the  finances  of  a  country  with  an  incon- 
rertible  paper  currency.  We  only  note  ptmr  memoire  that  the 
general  tigures  for  1874  arc:  Receipts,  69,717,000/. ;  expenditure, 
67,917,000/.;  showing  a  sui'plus  of  about  1,800,000/.;  that  the 
principal  branches  of  revenue  are  the  excise  on  alcoholic  liquors, 
yielding  25,099,000/.;  the  customs,  yielding  7,049,000/.;  and  the 
direct  taxes  (personal  and  land),  11,868,000/.;  and  that  the 
principal  branches  of  expenditure  are:  Public  debt,  11,730,000/.; 
Army,  21,559,000/.;  Navy,  3,278,000/.;  Finance  Ministry,  includ- 
ing collection  of  taxes,  12,545,000/.;  Ministry  of  JEtoads  and  Com- 
munications (chiefly  for  railways),  2,820,000/. ;  Ministry  of  Interior, 
5,614.000/.  ;  and  Imperial  Household,  1,499,000/.  In  other  words, 
allowing  for  the  expenditure  in  collecting  the  taxes,  which  is  very 
large,  it  would  appear  that  Russia  is  a  country  with  a  free  revenue 
of  about  57,000,000/.,  very  largely  derived  from  the  excise  on 
alcohol;  tliut  a  good  deal  more  than  a  third  of  this  free  revenae, 
viz.,  about  25,000,000/.,  is  spent  on  the  Aimy  and  Navy;  that,  of 
the  remainder,  about  12,000,000/.,  goes  for  the  debt;  and  that  only 
20,000,000/.  remains  for  all  the  other  purposes  of  a  Government 
wliich  has  to  administer  the  affairs  of  upwards  of  eighty  millions  of 
people.  Such  is  the  general  outline  of  Russian  ImpcriiU  finance  in 
a  normal  year,  apait  from  the  special  outlay  on  railway  works  and 
the  questions  of  guai^antees  and  indirect  liabilities.  What  we  wish 
to  dwell  on  here  are  certain  details  supplied  by  the  present  volume, 
and  not  usually  to  be  found  in  the  summaries  of  the  accounts  and 
budgets. 

''  Among  the  most  important  of  these  details  appears  to  ns  to 
be  a  statement  of  the  receipts  and  expenditure  in  each  province  of 
the  vast  area  to  which  the  name  of  the  Russian  Empire  is  given. 
"We  are  apt  to  run  away  with  the  idea  that  as  an  effective  unit  of 
force  Russia  is  an  empire  of  80  millions  of  people,  the  surplns 
resources  of  which  may  all  be  applied  in  any  one  direction.  The 
actual  fact  is  that  there  is  a  central  nucleus  of  abont  50  millions, 
to  which  the  remaining  portions  of  the  Empire  are  suckers,  and 
not  feeders.  The  unit  of  force  of  Russia  is  thus  the  producing 
capacity  of  about  50  millions  of  people,  minus  whatever  is  drawn 
from  them  by  the  outlying  parts  of  the  Empire ;  it  is  only  the 
surplus  which  these  50  millions  can  produce,  minus  the  deduction 
refen-ed  to,  which  is  available  for  any  special  enterprise.  All  this 
appears  very  clearly  on  looking  at  the  receipts  and  expenditure  per 
province.  Excluding  the  capital,  where  there  may  be  legiti- 
mately enough  a  large  outlay  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  whole 
Empire  which  cannot  be  considered  precisely  a  drain  upon  it, 
there  are  at  least  thii*tcen  Governments  or  provinces  out  of 
eighty-three  in  Russia  in  which  the  expenditure  exceeds  the  outlay 
by  51,000,000  roubles,  or  over  6,000,000/.  These  provinces  or 
Governments  are — 
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ReceipU. 

ExpeDtei. 

Deflcieney. 

Amour 

£ 

24,000 
290,000 
2,384,000 
578,000 
599,000 
637,000 
1,129,000 
187,000 
493,000 

63,000 
8 1 5,000 
369,000 

24,000 

£ 
140,000 
875,000 

8,393,000 
882,000 

8,888,000 
773,000 

1,380,000 
280,000 
695,000 
162,000 

1,218,000 

1,081,000 
802,000 

£ 

1 16.000 

Bakoa  

85,000 

1,009,000 

304,000 

2,789,000 

136,000 

a5»»ooo 

93,000 

102,000 

Warsaw  

Wilna 

TraDft-CaucMUfl  .... 

Irkutsk    

Olonets   

Orenburff    

Maritime  Province 

StayroDol    

99,000 
403,000 
7 1 2,000 
278,000 

Finland  

Total   

7,592,000 

13,969,000 

6,377,000 

'*  The  magnitude  of  the  deficiency  in  the  Trans- Can casns  and 
Tnrkeetan  will  not  fail  to  be  noticed,  while  it  will  also  be  noticed 
that  the  Caucasus  and  Central  Asia  absorb  more  than  what  is 
entered  under  the  head  of  Trans- Caucasus  and  Turkestan — ^the 
deficiencies  of  the  Baku  and  Stavropol  provinces  falling  clearly  to 
be  included  with  those  of  the  Caucasian  region,  and  the  deficiency 
of  Orenburg  falling  to  be  included  with  that  of  Turkestan.  The 
Caucasus  and  Central  Asia  together  are,  in  fact,  a  drain  upon  the 
Russian  nucleus  to  the  extent  of  4  millions  sterling  annually,  and 
their  resources  are  in  no  way  an  addition  to  those  of  the  central 
region.  The  deficiency  on  account  of  Poland  is,  perhaps,  not  so 
great  as  might  have  been  expected;  but  Poland  is  one  of  the 
richest  provinces  naturally,  and  but  for  the  antagonism  of  race 
would  be  a  real  addition  to  the  strength  of  the  Empire.  It  may 
also  be  allowed  that  to  some  extent  a  Russian  army  stationed  in 
Poland  may  be  considered  as  stationed  on  the  western  frontier,  and 
the  expenditure  on  it  is  an  ap]rfication  of  the  resources  of  the 
central  nucleus  for  the  purposes  of  ordinary  defence,  and  not  a  mere 
wasteful  drain.  In  an  economic  view,  however,  the  Caucasus  and 
Central  Asia  are  a  serious  drain  without  any  qualification  upon  the 
resources  of  Russia  proper,  with  its  small  free  revenue. 

''The  tables  before  us  also  show  that  the  principal  surplus 
revenue  of  Russia  is  received,  almost  exclusively,  from  the  pro- 
vinces or  Governments  of  Central  and  Southern  Russia. 


Moscow  

Koursk    

Podolia   

Kiev    

Catherinoslav 

Voronej   

Saratov    

Tambov  


Beceiptt. 

Sorplnt 
over  £zpenditare. 

£ 

£ 

4,931,000 

1,611,000 

1,264,000 

1,012,000 

1,415,000 

897,000 

2,070,000 

788,000 

i,535»ooo 

1,091,000 

1,420,000 

877,000 

1,498,000 

1,080,000 

1,495,000 

1,090,000 

2i*i& 
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'*  It  is  from  these  and  the  adjacent  provinces  of  Central  and 
Southern  Russia,  constitatin^  the  nuclous  of  Russian  power,  that 
the  revenues  are  (h-awn  which  arc  consumed  in  the  Caucasus  and 
Central  Asia,  and  to  a  less  degree  in  Poland  and  Finland.  There 
are  also  tables  showing  the  amounts  of  the  direct  (personal  and 
laud)  taxes  received  in  each  province,  and  the  amounts  of  the 
revenue  on  alcoliolic  liquors  received  in  each,  confirming  in  every 
way  the  above  information  as  to  the  seat  of  the  Russian  reaonroes 
and  the  phices  where  they  are  largely  expended.  The  details  might 
not  be  without  interest,  as  showing  the  real  extent  of  the  Russian 
nucleus,  fur  ]n*c)vinces  in  which  there  is  only  a  very  small  snrplnB 
Would  count  for  very  little ;  but  there  is  so  much  matter  in  the 
book  that  A\e  must  pass  on  to  other  points. 

"  A  gnat  deal  of  information  is  given  about  the  Russian  rail- 
way system  and  tlie  financial  connection  of  the  Government  with 
it.  At  the  end  of  December,  1874,  there  were  16,935  versts  (over 
10,000  miles)  of  railroad  in  operation,  or  2,000  verst^  more  than  at 
the  end  of  the  previous  year,  and  the  gross  income  of  this  system 
in  1^74  was  17,666,000/.  (about  two-thirds  from  goods),  working 
expendituie  i  i,o88»ooo/.,  and  net  revenue  6.578,000/.  The  working 
expenditure  is  very  high,  being  63  per  cent,  of  the  gross  receipts, 
but  this  is  nut  an  unreasonable  figure  in  a  newly  opened-up 
country,  and  the  net  revenue  is  considerable  enough  to  be  the 
nucleus  of  a  good  property.  It  is  not  prima  facie  likely  that  if  the 
Russian  Government  is  deeply  interested  in  such  property,  it  will 
thereby  be  brought  into  great  financial  embarrassment.  It  is 
interested  in  the  property  in  various  ways.  It  has,  first  of  all, 
guaranteed  the  interest  on  the  obligations  and  shares  of  certain 
companies  which  these  companies  had  directly  issued.  We  do  not 
observ(>  in  this  volume  any  statement  of  the  annual  amount  of  such 
guarantees,  though  the  amount  is  no  doubt  considerable,  but  there 
is  a  distinct  statement  that  at  present  the  payments  whieli  the 
Russian  Government  has  to  make  under  the  guarantees  are  incon- 
siderable. The  total  amount  so  paid  in  1874  was  5,096,816  roubles, 
or  about  637,000/.;  and  although  this  was  an  unusually  small 
amounts  still  the  sum  in  1873  hud  only  been  1,436,000/.,  and  in 
187:2  1.910,000/.  Altogethi  r  the  amount  so  advanced  and  remaining 
outstanding  up  to  the  end  of  1874,  from  the  commencement  of  the 
Russian  railway  system,  is  15,183,000/.,  which  can  hardly  be  con- 
sidered an  excessive  sum,  and  has  not  by  itself  buroened  the 
Russian  Exchequer  heavily.  The  Russian  Government  has  next 
of  all  made  advances  to  the  companies  in  other  ways  than  by  pay- 
ments under  guarantees  out  of  its  annual  revenues,  or  other  funds, 
exclusive  of  those  special  resources  and  loans  which  have  been 
raised  for  railways.  Its  advances  of  this  nature  altogether 
amounted  at  the  end  of  1874  to  about  11,750,000/.  Lastly,  it  baa 
made  advances  out  of  special  funds,  principally  the  consolidated 
railway  loans  of  the  last  few  years,  partly  in  exchange  for  the 
shares  and  obligations  of  the  railway  companies,  a  portion  of  which 
it  has  realised.  In  this  way  the  State  was  a  creditor  of  the  com- 
panies at  the  end  of  1874,  exclusive  of  the  shares  and  obligations  it 
had  received  and  realised,  to  the  extent  of  28,ooo^ooo/.|  its  realisa- 
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tionB  having  amounted  to  about  an  equal  sum.  Altogether  the 
Russian  Qovemment  at  the  end  of  1874,  between  what  it  had  paid 
in  guarantees  and  its  advances  from  the  general  funds  of  the 
Treasury  and  from  loans,  had  a  sum  of  over  50,000,000!.  *■  out  *  in 
railways,  and  during  the  last  two  years  this  amount  must  have 
been  largely  increased,  another  large  loan  having  been  raised  early 
in  1875.  To  a  certain  extent  its  position  ag  creditor  is  so  far  not 
unfavourable.  Its  guarantees,  as  we  have  seen,  have  not  involved  it 
in  any  great  annual  charge,  and  although  the  capital  of  the  railway 
loans  is  not  included  in  the  *'  Public  Debt '  statement,  the  interest 
on  these  loans,  amounting  in  the  budget  of  1876  to  39534,000/.,  is 
included,  so  that  the  moderate  surplus  in  Russian  finance  is 
reckoned  after  paying  that  interest.  In  point  of  fact,  also,  the 
Russian  Government  receives  for  the  service  of  interest  on  these 
loans  about  2,000,000^  a-year,  this  being  one  of  the  items  of 
receipt  in  the  budget,  so  that  the  amount  it  is  annually  out  of 
pocket  in  connection  with  its  direct  advances  would  appear  to  be 
only  \\  million  sterling,  in  addition  to  the  amount  it  \a  out  of 
pocket  in  respect  of  guarantees.  We  confess,  however,  that  there 
are  in  our  view  one  or  two  weak  points  in  this  system  which  would 
easily  be  productive  of  temporary  embarrassment,  and  behind 
which  there  may  lurk  more  mischief  than  is  apparent  on  the 
surface.  The  advances  to  the  railway  companies  are  an  increasing 
amount.  The  total  from  special  resources,  i.e.,  from  loans, 
amounted  in  1874  to  about  7,500,000/.  What  is  to  hinder  that 
these  advances  are  not  represented  by  actual  outlays  in  the  con- 
etruotion  and  improvement  of  the  property,  but  are  simply  loans 
which  enable  the  companies  to  meet  the  interest  on  the  shares  and 
obligations  ?  In  this  way  the  companies  guaranteed  by  Govern- 
ment may  go  on  without  having  recourse  to  the  guarantee,  and  the 
companies  owing  it  interest  may  appear  to  pay  it  that  interest ;  but 
in  reality  what  may  happen  is,  that  the  Government  advances  a 
sum  in  both  cases,  becoming  a  creditor  for  the  amount,  and  this 
sum  enables  the  company  to  pay  the  interest  to  itself,  which  figures 
as  a  reoeipt  in  the  budget,  or  to  pay  the  interest  which  the  Govern- 
ment has  guaranteed.  If  this  has  been  the  case  to  any  extent: — 
and  we  believe  there  have  been  applications  to  the  Russian  com- 
panies for  advances,  which  were  merely  to  enable  them  to  maintain 
their  credit — then  the  situation  of  tne  Russian  Government  as 
regards  the  railways  cannot  be  quite  so  good  as  it  is  apparently  on 
the  surface.  Its  real  liability  under  the  guarantees  may  be  greater 
than  the  amounts  lately  entered  in  its  accounts  as  actually  paid, 
and  the  companies  directly  indebted  to  it  may  pay  it  less  out  of  their 
own  revenues  than  they  seem  to  have  paid.  The  possible  annual 
burden  which  may  thus  be  concealed  in  the  Rnssian  accounts 
cannot,  however,  exceed  more  than  2  or  3  millions,  and  this  in 
time  of  peace  would  not  be  fatal  to  Russian  finance,  while  we 
doubt  if  so  much  is  concealed.  Of  course  these  indirect  liabilities 
of  the  Russian  Government  are  liable  to  be  increased  like  its  direct 
liabilities  by  a  great  fall  in  the  exchange,  such  as  the  present  war 
has  produced,  and  this  will  tend  to  increase  the  momentary  embar- 
rassment.    On  the  othpr  hand,  the  position  of  the  Russian  Gova*n- 
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Tnont,  as  a  creditor  of  its  railway  companies,  will  be  a  Ronrce  of 
revenue  to  it  which  may  become  very  valuable,  as  the  railways 
are  themselves  developed. 

**  In  another  way  the  Rnssian  Government  is  deeply  interested  as 
a  debtor  and  creditor,  viz.,  as  the  real  obligant  upon  bonds  granted 
to  the  landowners  on  behalf  of  the  peasants  for  the  redemption  of 
peasants*  j)ropei'tie8,  and  as  the  creditor  of  the  peasants  for  an 
equivalent  amount  of  principal  and  interest.  The  debt  of  the 
peasantry  on  tliis  account  amounted,  on  Ist  January,  1875,  to 
83,135,000/.,  and  the  State  was  virtually  bound  for  an  equivalent 
sum,  the  annual  interest  and  amortisation  amounting  to  about  five 
millions  Bterlinuf.  In  many  places,  it  is  believed,  the  peasants  only 
pay  their  taxes  and  the  annual  sums  they  owe  for  redemption  with 
dilHculty.  The  one  payment  competes  with  the  other.  Failure  in 
pay i nor  the  interest  will  obviously  be  the  same  thing  to  the  State  as 
a  failing  off  of  revenue.  As  yet  the  arrears  of  the  peatsants  in 
their  payments  to  the  State  are  very  small,  amounting  to 
15,110,532  roubles,  or  about  1,889,000/.  at  the  end  of  1874;  while 
the  amount  of  these  arrears  in  1874  was  rather  diminished  than 
increased ;  but  an  unprosperous  year  in  Russian  agriculture  would 
easily  make  a  difference.  The  matter  is  always  one  to  be  cot  • 
sidered  in  Russian  finance  along  with  the  figures  of  the  revenue  and 
expenditure  of  the  State.  It  involves  a  contingent  liability  which 
has  not  yet  brought  the  State  into  any  embarrassment,  but  wliioh 
may  prove  iniportxint. 

**  A  large  space  in  the  present  volume  is  given  to  the  statistics 
of  banks  and  other  credit  institutions,  the  Annuaire  on  this  head 
showing  a  great  advance  upon  its  predecessors.  As  a  note  in  the 
preface  infornis  us,  the  tables  in  this  division  now  *  comprise  the 
operations  of  50  joint  stock  banks,  including  11  of  *  credit  foncicr,* 
and  the  operations  of  10  establishments  of  mutual  'credit  foncier,' 
and  the  opemtions  of  72  societies  of  mutual  *  credit  mobilier,'  and 
of  235  communal  urban  banks.'  With  these  statistics  and  the 
addition  of  those  of  the  Imperial  Bank  of  Russia,  we  are  enabled 
to  see  at  a  glance  what  is  the  floating  capital  of  the  country,  and 
estimate,  however  imperfectly,  in  connection  with  the  other  statis- 
tical data  available,  the  extent  of  the  undertakings  that  capital  i« 
capable  of  supporting.  As  regards  the  Imperial  Bank,  little  need 
be  said,  as  tiie  accounts  of  that  bank  arc  published  weekly  and 
monthly,  and  are  more  or  less  familiar.  One  branoh  of  its  business 
is  Uj  manage  the  inconvertible  currency  for  the  direct  account  of 
the  Government.  The  issue  of  notes  in  1874  was  797  million 
roubles,  about  99,625,000/.,  against  which  the  cash  held  waa 
230  million  roubles,  about  28,850,000/.,  leaving  a  net  uncovered 
circulation  of  rather  more  than  70  millions  sterling,  which  is  still 
about  the  amount,  although  meanwhile  the  gross  issue  and  the  cash 
held  have  each  diminished  alx)ut  10  millions  sterling.  The  cir- 
culation af)pears  by  no  means  excessively  large  for  a  country  of  the 
extent  of  Russia.  The  bank  also  manages  on  account  of  the  State 
the  business  of  the  i*edemption  of  the  peasant  properties,  and  of 
other  mortgages  on  real  property.  The  bank  receives  payment 
from  the  debtors  on  the  one  side,  and  pays  the  interest  of  the 
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obligatioDB  on  the  other,  its  functions,  however,  being  manifeBtlj 
that  of  an  intermediary  onlj.  As  the  result  of  these  operations, 
the  Treasory  was  directly  indebted  to  the  bank  at  the  end  of 
December,  1874,  in  about  15,000,000/.,  the  debt  having  been 
reduced  by  about  half -a-million  in  the  course  of  the  year ;  but  the 
contingent  debt  of  the  Government,  as  above  explained,  was  of 
eourse  much  greater.  As  regards  what  we  may  consider  its  proper 
banking  business,  the  situation  of  the  bank  at  the  end  of  December, 
1874,  showed  its  liabilities  to  be — capital  and  reserve,  2,625,000/. ; 
accounts  current  and  deposits  at  interest,  26,984,000/. ;  public 
deposits,  3^783,000/. ;  accounts  current  (private)  not  at  interest  and 
special  accounts  current,  3,427,000/.;  other  liabilities,  including 
44  millions  by  branches  to  the  bank,  10,471,000/. ;  total,  47,290,000/. 
The  bank  has  thus,  in  round  numbers,  exclusive  of  its  own  capital 
and  of  the  cross  entries  with  its  own  branches,  about  40  miUions  of 
public  money  to  employ.  Nearly  15  millions  of  this  amount  are 
used  in  the  business  of  redeeming  the  peasant  properties  and  similar 
operations  above  referred  to,  rather  more  than  6  millions  are 
represented  by  cash  and  notes,  and  about  20  millions  are  employed 
in  discounts  and  advances  of  various  kinds,  two-thirds  of  this  last 
business  being  done  at  the  branches,  and  only  about  one-third  at 
St.  Petersburg. 

"  The  joint  stock  banks  of  Russia  are  less  known,  as  they  are, 
indeed,  of  comparatively  recent  creation,  almost  all  having  been 
founded  within  the  last  ten  years.  Exclusive  of  the  banks  of 
credit  fonder^  they  are  39  in  number ;  6  are  classed  as  belonging  to 
St.  Petersburg,  6  to  Moscow,  13  to  the  Provinces  of  the  South,  7  to 
the  Provinces  of  the  East,  and  10  to  the  Provinces  of  the  West, 
making  nominally  42  ;  but  two  of  them  are  entered  in  more  classes 
than  one  on  account  of  their  great  extensions.  Some  of  them 
are  of  considerable  importance,  such  as  the  Bank  of  Volga- Elama, 
which  has  2  millions  of  deposits  in  the  Eastern  Provinces  and  2 
millions  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  the  aggregate  liabilities  are — 
capital  and  reserve,  13,546,000/.;  deposits,  37,290,000/.;  other 
liabilities,  including  12,802,000/.  to  correspondents,  23,576,000/.; 
total,  74,412,000/. 

'*  Allowing  that  the  other  liabilities  may  be  made  up  a  good  deal 
by  cross  entries,  the  banks  have  still  13^  millions  of  their  own 
money  and  37  millions  of  the  money  of  the  public,  or  about 
50  millions  m  all,  to  employ.  The  amount  is  represented  by  the 
following  assets : — 

£ 

Cash   ~ 1,250,000 

Deposits  at  the  Bank  of  Russia 2^83,000 

„        in  private  establishments 602,000 

Discounts  27,222,000 

Adyances  on  securities  guaranteed  by  State 6,689,000 

„  „         not  guaranteed 7,448,000 

„  merchandise   2,305,000 

Discounts  of  promissoiy  notes  with  security    2,313,000 


Other  assets,  including  16,000,000/.  due  by  cor- 

Total  ...MM..» 74,412,000 


)r  assets,  including  16,000,000/.  due  by  cor- 1    2a.  100.000 
respondents  j    ^      '^^ 
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"  Disregarding  the  otLer  assets  aa  consisting  very  largely  of 
oross  entries,  and  also  omitting  the  cash  and  deposits  at  the  other 
banks,  we  have  thns  about  46  millions  employed  by  these  banks 
in  discount  and  advances  of  various  kinds — about  14  millions  on 
securities,  which  are  no  doubt  for  the  most  part  those  of  the  railway 
companies,  and  the  remainder,  we  assume,  mainly  in  oommercial 
business.  The  deposits  and  capital  together,  added  to  those  of  the 
Imperial  Bank,  constitute  a  fund  of  about  90  millions.  It  will  be 
understood,  of  course,  that  this  fund,  like  other  banking  fnnds,  most 
be  to  a  large  extent  the  creation  of  the  loans  on  the  other  side. 
The  loans  practically  could  not  bo  called  in  and  the  money  other- 
wise employed.  So  largo  a  fund  implies,  however,  that  there  is 
probably  a  constantly  accruing  surplus  available  for  new  investments. 
Some  of  the  advances  are  no  doubt  paid  off  from  time  to  time  out 
of  savings,  and  the  sums  thus  repaid  to  the  banks  are  available  for 
wholly  new  entc^rprises.  If  we  were  to  judge  by  an  English  standard, 
too,  so  large  an  amount  of  deposits  would  indicate  in  ordinary 
years  a  potential  credit  which  would  almost  be  as  useful  for  new 
enterprises  as  actual  money.  But  the  above  figures  seem  to  show 
that  the  Russian  banks  have  stretched  their  credit  to  the  utmost. 
The  amount  of  cash  they  hold  is  singularly  small  in  proportion  to 
their  liabilities,  tliat  of  the  Imperial  Bank  being  little  more  than 
10  per  cent.,  and  that  of  the  otlier  banks,  including  their  depouts 
with  the  Imperial  Bank,  being  only  about  8  per  cent.  Banks  iu  suoh 
a  p-)sition  have  very  little  margin,  and  could  not  afford  to  place 
additional  amounts  to  the  credit  of  their  customers  at  the  risk  of 
these  amounts  being  drawn  upon.  The  wonder  is  that  if  Russian 
banks  in  the  aggregate  were  in  the  above  position  at  the  end  of 
1874,  the  failure  of  a  bank  at  Moscow,  in  consequence  of  the 
Strousberg  collapse  the  following  year,  did  not  lead  to  some  more 
serious  disasters." 

*'  These  Russian  banks,  it  may  be  added,  have  been  tolerably 
profitable.  The  net  profits  of  the  Imperial  Bank  in  1874  were  nearly 
half -a-mill ion  sterling,  and  in  addition  to  considerable  amounts 
added  to  reserve,  the  following  sums  and  average  rates  of  dividend 
have  been  paid  since  1865  by  the  other  joint  stock  banks : — 


Dividend*. 

Year. 

Piridend^. 

Xear. 

Amonnt  Paid. 

kvtngt  Ratei. 

AraoQut  Paid. 

Average  Ratei. 

1865... 

rs.... 

T>7  .... 
'68 .... 
'69  .... 

£ 

2^,000 
«;  1,000 
76,000 
89,000 
148,000 

Per  cnt. 

8* 
10* 
11* 
13* 
13* 

1870  .... 
71  .... 
»72  .... 
'73  .... 
74  .... 

£ 

320,000 
537,000 
^48.000   . 

1,051,000 
1,212,000 

Per  cnt. 

18* 

13 

12* 

Thus   the   amount  paid   in    the  shape  of  dividend  has  steadily 

increased,  but  the  rate  of  dividend  in  consequence  pf  the  greater 

proportionate  increase  of  capital  has  declined  during  the  last  years, 

*'  We  need  describe  less  minutely  the  facts  as  to  the  other  oredit 
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institations,  as  it  is  obvions  none  are  so  important  to  a  country  as 
the  ordinarv  deposit  and  lending  banks.  The  companies  of 
mutual  *  credit  mobilier  '  comprise  44,925  members,  have  a  capital 
guaranteed,  but  apparently  not  subscribed,  of  26,000,000/.,  and 
employ  about  13I  millions  sterling  of  deposits.  The  urban 
commercial  banks,  with  rather  more  than  two  millions  sterling  of 
capital,  also  hold  about  13I  millions  of  deposits.  The  joint  stock 
*  crMit  foncier  *  banks,  ten  in  number,  as  above  seated,  appear  to 
have  made  altogether  about  1 3  millions  sterling  of  advances  in  the 
year  ending  1874,  principally  in  1873  and  1874,  a  large  part  of  this 
money  having  no  doubt  been  borrowed  abroad.  The  institutions  of 
'  credit  foncier  mutuel  *  have  had  but  unimportant  transactions.  The 
Imperial  Bank  and  the  joint  stock  deposit  banks  were  thus  by  far 
the  most  important  factors  in  the  credit  system  of  Russia  up  to  the 
end  of  1874,  The  *  credit  foncier  '  institutions,  judging  by  the  loan 
operations  in  Western  Europe,  have  increased  their  transactions 
since  then,  but  their  transactions  are  of  a  kind  which  shows  not 
so  much  the  internal  resources  of  the  country  as  the  limitation  of 
these  resources,  which  compels  a  resort  to  foreign  countries  for  the 
special  purpose  of  obtaining  advances  on  landed  property.  The 
amount  of  the  advances  made  by  these  institutions  has  to  be 
considered  in  connection  with  the  direct  national  borrowings 
abroad,  and  with  the  similar  borrowings  by  the  railway  companies, 
as  an  addition  to  the  influences  which  make  the  exchange  adverse 
to  Russia  when  the  borrowings  abroad  are  from  any  cause  sus* 
pended.  The  so-called  savings  banks  in  Russia  are  also  unim* 
portant,  the  total  deposits  at  the  end  of  1874  being  only  about 
600,000/. 

"  We  trust  we  have  given  our  readers  some  notion  of  the 
contents  of  this  volume  of  Russian  statistics,  though  it  would  be 
impossible  to  do  justice  to  it  without  going  into  somewhat  wearisome 
detail.  It  should  be  understood  especially  that  the  trafi&c  and 
expenses  of  every  separate  railway  are  shown,  and  the  accounts  in 
detail,  not  only  of  the  Imperial  Bank,  but  of  every  one  of  the 
thirty-niiie  joint  stock  banks  we  have  referred  to.  There  is  con- 
sequently no  lack  of  detail  for  those  who  care  to  investigate  the 
matter  minutely,  and  the  fapts  assist  materially  in  forming  a 
complete  view  of  the  economic  condition  and  resourpes  of  Russia.** 


m. — English  Railways  in  1876. 

We  make  the  following  extracts  from  the  last  Annual  Report  io 
the  Board  of  Trade  on  the  Capital,  TraflBc,  and  Dividends  of 
English  Railways,  viz.,  for  the  year  1876.  The  report  is  in  con- 
tinuation of  Captain  Tyler's  well-known  reports,  ana  is  signed  this 
year  by  Mr.  Cal craft,  Assistant  Secretary,  Railway  Department,  and 
Mr.  Giffen,  Chief  of  the  Statistical  Department,  Board  of  Trade : — • 
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limlway  Extension, 

"  Table  No.  1  exhibits  the  mileage  of  railways  open  for  traffio 
in  the  United  Kingdom  and  its  pi*incipal  divisions  at  the  end  of 
Decemlxjr,  1876,  as  compared  with  similar  totals  for  several  previous 
years.  Tlie  total  mileage  for  the  United  Kingdom  in  1876  was 
16,872  miles,  including  11,989  miles  for  England,  2,726  miles  for 
Scotland,  and  2,157  miles  for  Ireland.  The  increase  for  the 
Unit^^^d  Kingdom  over  the  t(5tal  in  1875  is  214  miles,  which  is  much 
the  same  amount  of  increase  as  in  1875  over  1874.  The  percentage 
of  increase  is  in  both  cases  about  1*3  per  cent.,  which  is  a  small  rate 
of  increase  as  compared  with  what  has  often  been  witnessed,  and 
much  smaller  than  the  rate  of  increase  in  1874  and  one  or  two 
years  just  previous.  Almost  the  entire  increase  in  1876  has  been  in 
England  and  Wales,  the  increase  in  Scotland  being  5  miles  only,  and 
in  Ireland  9  miles. 

*'  The  increase  of  double  mileage  is  greater  than  the  increase  of 
the  whole  mileage.  Of  the  above  total  of  16,872  miles  the  number 
of  double  miles  was  9,169,  and  of  single  miles  7,703  ;  and, 
comparing  these  with  the  corresponding  details  for  1875,  we  find 
that  while  the  increase  of  double  miles  has  been  271,  there  has  been 
a  decrease  of  57  miles  in  the  single  mileage.  In  the  absence  of 
information  on  this  point  fix)m  the  respective  railway  companies,  it 
is  impossible  to  say  whether  the  increase  of  double  mileage  is  due 
for  the  most  part  to  absolutely  new  constructions,  or  to  the 
conversion  of  existing  single  mileage  into  double  mileage.  Bat  it 
is  evident  from  the  increase  of  double  mileage  exceeding  the 
increase  of  the  whole  mileage  that  the  latter  process  is  going  on  to 
some  extent,  and  pn)bably,  it  is  believed,  to  a  oonsiderable  extent. 
At  the  same  time,  the  similar  process  of  lengthening  sidings,  and 
converting  double  into  treble  or  more  lines,  is  going  forward,  as  we 
may  infer  from  the  fact  that,  while  the  addition  to  the  mileage  of 
railways  in  1876  was  only  1*%  per  cent.,  the  percentage  addition  to 
the  capital,  as  will  presently  be  noticed,  was  considerably  greater. 

CapitaL 

"  The  total  nominal  capital  of  the  railways  at  the  above  date  in 
1876  was  658,214,776/.  As  compared  with  the  total  on  the  corres- 
ponding date  in  1875,  viz.,  630,223,494/.,  there  is  an  apparent 
increase  of  27,991,282/.,  or  about  4*4  per  cent.  A  portion  of  this 
increase  is  only  nominal,  nearly  8  millions  of  it  being  dae  to  an 
increase  of  the  nominal  capital  of  the  North  British  and  Caledonian 
Railways  in  connexion  with  conversion  operations.  Still,  making 
a  deduction  on  this  account,  the  remaining  increase  of  aboat 
20,0(DO,ooo/.  amounts  to  3*1  per  cent.,  which  is  a  considerably  higher 
rate  of  increase  than  that  of  the  mileage  open  for  traffic,  and  so  far 
confirms  the  suggestion  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  increased 
capital  of  railways  is  expended  on  lines  already  open  for  traffio.  A 
comparison  of  the  total  capital  per  mile  of  railway  open  for  a  seriei 
of  years  shows  this  very  olearly. 
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Vmm  Capital  per  If  ile 

*"^-  of  fciilway  Open. 

1871  35,943 

'72  35,984 

'73  36,574 

'74  37,078 

'75    37,833 

76     39,oii 

<<  Assaming  that  these  figures — apart  from  variations  in  parti, 
cnlar  years,  in  consequence  of  an  increase  of  nominal  capital 
through  conversion  operations  on  one  side,  or  in  consequence  of  the 
issue  of  shares  and  stocks  at  premiums  on  the  other  side — represent 
approximately  the  real  capital  expended,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
there  is  a  steady  increase  of  the  capital  cost  per  mile  of  open  railway 
in  the  kingdom.  As  has  been  pointed  out  by  Captain  Tyler  in  his 
reports,  there  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  an  increase  of  this  sort  in 
the  addition  of  sidings  and  other  accommodation  to  existing  lines 
to  meet  the  increasing  traffic. 

''  The  principal  part  of  the  nominal  as  well  as  nearly  the  whole 
amount  of  the  re&L  increase  in  the  capital  in  1876  is  in  the 
guaranteed  and  preferential  as  distinguished  from  the  ordinary 
Bhare  capital,  and  in  the  loans  and  debenture  stock.  Carrying  the 
comparison  a  few  years  back,  it  would  seem  that  the  ordinary 
capital  of  railway  companies,  although  it  is  swollen  to  some  extent 
by  nominal  additions,  is  nevertheless  increasing  very  slowly  in 
comparison  with  the  guaranteed  and  preferential  capital  and  the 
loan  and  debenture  capital.  In  1870  the  ordinary  capital  of  the 
companies  was  229,282,150/.,  so  that  the  increase  in  1876  to 
262,008,883/.  amounts  to  32,726,733/.,  or  about  14*3  per  cent.  In 
the  same  period,  however,  the  guaranteed  and  preferential  share 
capital  increased  from  158,692,084/.  to  228,907,992/.,  an  increase  of 
70,2 1 5,988/.,  and  about  44*2  per  cent. ;  and  the  loans  and  debenture 
stock  increased  from  141,934,430/.  to  167,297,901/.,  an  increase  of 
25,363,462/.,  and  about  17*9  per  cent.  Even,  therefore,  if  we  make 
no  allowance  for  that  portion  of  the  increase  of  ordinary  capital 
which  is  only  nominal,  it  would  seem  that  its  increase  is  consider- 
ably slower  than  that  of  the  other  classes  of  capital.  The  propor« 
tion  to  the  whole  capital  of  railways  is  conseqnently  diminishing. 
While  it  constituted  in  1870  about  43  per  cent,  of  the  capital,  its 
proportion  in  1876  was  only  40  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  while 
the  proportion  of  loans  and  debenture  stock  to  the  whole  capital 
has  sb'ghtly  diminished  in  the  same  period,  there  has  been  a 
considerable  increase  in  the  proportion  of  guaranteed  and  preferen* 
tial  capital,  viz.,  from  30  to  35  per  cent.  It  has  to  be  remembered 
besides  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  above  ordinary  capital, 
being  the  capital  of  lines  leased  by  other  companies,  might  more 
properly  be  classed  as  guaranteed  or  preferential,  so  diminishing  the 
proportion  of  capital  invested  in  railways  which  is  not  in  some  form 
or  other  guaranteed. 

"  In  the  annexed  Table  2,  no  separation  has  been  made  between 
*  Loans '  and  *  Debenture  Stock '    as    him    been    ioofi   in    former 
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y(^ars,  but  the  two  liave  been  classed  together.  It  may  be  stated 
that  a  main  reason  for  this  is  that  the  item  of  '  loans,'  which  has 
been  decreasing  of  late  years,  has  now  been  reduced  to  a  compara- 
tively small  amount.  The  total  is  now  only  32,552,415/.  out  of  the 
alx)ve  sum  of  167,297,901/.  of  loans  and  debenture  stock  together, 
the  reduction  effected  in  1876  alone  having  been  about  8,000,000/. 
The  transformation  of  'kmns'  into 'debenture  stock,'  which  has 
been  fjfoing  on  for  some  years,  is  thus  approaching  its  completion, 
and  the  danger  to  railway  finance  from  the  existence  of  a  lam 
floating  debt  has  to  all  intents  and  purposes  disappeared.  In 
addition,  many  of  the  companies  have  effected  a  considerable 
economy  by  issuing  their  debenture  stocks  at  lower  rates  than  the 
average  rates  of  interest  on  their  loans. 

Bates  of  Interest  and  Dividend, 

*'  Tables  3,  4,  and  5  exhibit  the  results  to  the  capital  invested  in 
railways  in  1870  as  compared  with  previous  years.  The  most 
general  facts  are,  that  the  total  receipts  were  62,215,775/.,  an 
increase  of  978,775/.  over  the  previous  year;  the  working  expenses 
were  33.5351509/.,  an  increase  of  314,781/.  over  the  previous  year ; 
and  the  net  earnings  were  28,680,266/.,  which  is  an  increase  of 
663,994./.  In  consequence  of  the  increase  of  capital,  however,  the 
percentage  of  the  increased  net  earnings  to  the  total  share  and  loan 
ciipital  is  rather  lower  than  it  was  the  year  previous,  being  4*36  as 
compared  with  4*45  per  cent.,  but  this  falling  off  is  also  subject  to 
the  observation  already  made  as  to  the  increase  of  nominal  capitaL 
Altogether,  neither  in  the  net  earnings  from  railway  working  alone, 
nor  in  the  net  earnings  from  all  sources,  was  there  any  material 
change  in  the  position  of  the  companies  as  compared  with  the  pre- 
vious year.  The  net  earnings,  as  will  bo  seen,  are  still  rather 
smaller  in  propoHion  to  the  whole  capital  than  they  were  in  1872 
and  187i^,  when  they  amounted  to  4*52  and  4*35  per  cent,  respec* 
tively,  for  the  railway  working  alone,  and  to  4*74  and  4,59  per 
cent,  for  the  whole  working;  but  in  amount  they  have  greatly 
increased  since  those  years,  their  proportion  to  capital  being  kept 
down  by  the  large  simultaneous  increase  of  capital. 

*'  The  tjibles  above  referred  to  also  show  very  fully  the  amounts 
and  rates  of  inteitjst  or  dividend  paid  on  the  various  descriptions  of 
capital ;  the  figures  here  used,  however,  being  in  the  aggregate 
somewhat  larger  than  the  true  totals,  in  consequence  of  the  invest* 
ments  by  some  companies  in  the  stocks  and  shares  of  other  com* 
panics,  so  that  the  same  interest  payment,  or  dividend  has  to  be 
computed  twice  over.  The  total  interest  and  dividend  thus 
appears  as  29,224,083/.,  or  in  the  proportion  of  4*44  per  cent,  on 
the  total  capital,  as  compared  with  the  above  sum  of  28,680,266/., 
being  the  net  earnings  from  the  whole  working  of  railways,  which 
is  in  the  proportion  of  4*36  per  cent.  But  the  difFerenoe  thus 
arising  is  inappreciable  for  the  purpose  in  view,  which  is  to  com- 
pare amongst  each  other  the  returns  obtained  by  the  variona 
d  \scriptions  of  capital. 

^*  Of  this  total  of  29,224,083/..  then,  it  appears  that  the  snm  of 
7,124,51 1 /,  was  paid  to  '  loans  and  debentnre  stock,'  an  inoreaae  of 
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i67,cxx)/.  as  comparted  with  the  previous  year,  but  the  proportion 
to  the  'loan  and  debenture  capital  *  remaining  tbe  same,  viz.,  4*26 
per  cent.  The  sum  of  10,259,719/.  was  paid  to  the  guaranteed  and 
preferential  capital,  this  being  an  increase  of  625,000/.  as  com- 
pared with  the  previous  year,  but  the  proportion  to  the  guaranteed 
and  preferential  capital  falling  from  4*54  to  4*48  per  cent. — partly, 
no  doubt,  in  consequence  of  the  merely  nominal  additions  to  the 
capital  which  have  been  made.  The  payment  to  the  ordinary 
capit<al,  however,  shows  a  falling  off  in  the  amount  as  well  as  in  the 
proportion,  as  compared  with  the  previous  year,  the  reduction  in 
amount  being  from  12,018,009/.  to  11,839,853/.,  and  in  proportion 
to  ordinary  capital  from  4*72  to  4*52  per  cent.  This  last  reduction 
is,  no  doubt,  partly  apparent  only,  as  part  of  the  increase  in  ordinary 
capital  has  been  nominal  only ;  but  the  reduction  is  real,  at  least  to 
the  extent  that  the  amount  paid  to  the  ordinary  shareholder  has 
been  diminished.  The  ordinary  shareholder  receives  on  the  average 
rather  a  better  dividend  than  the  holders  of  other  railway  capital. 

**  To  throw  light  on  the  question  of  the  proportions  of  the  different 
descriptions  of  capital  receiving  interest  or  dividend  at  different 
rates,  we  subjoin  the  following  detailed  comparison : — 

Statement  of  the  Rates  of  Interest  and  Dividend  Paid  on  the  undermentioned  Ordina\ 
Guaranteed,  and  Preferential  Capital,  and  Loans  and  Debenture  Stocks  for  the  Ft 
1876. 
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**  From  this  it  appears  very  clearly,  we  think,  that  while  the  bulk 
of  the  capital  in  each  case  receives  about  the  average  dividend,  the 
average  is  lower  in  the  more  secured  capital,  and  is  highest  of  all  in 
the  ordinary  as  regards  the  capital  receiving  dividend,  but  in  the 
latter  there  is   also   a  much   larger  proportion  of  capital  either 
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receiving  no  dividend  or  a  very  small  one.  The  extremes  are  ihas 
greatest  in  the  latter  case,  although  on  the  average  the  result  is 
better  than  the  average  of  the  remaining  capital. 


Traffic,  Working  Expenses,  and  Revenue, 

*'  The  remaining  tables  annexed  contain  numerous  details  as  to 
the  traffic,  working  expenses,  and  revenue  of  the  railway  companies, 
of  wliich  we  have  already  stated  the  broad  results.  The  tables  have 
been  compiled  for  the  convenience  of  those  interested  in  the  subject, 
and  it  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  introduce  any  elaborate  com- 
ment ;  but  it  may  be  useful  to  call  attention  to  one  or  two  of  the 
more  prominent  points  in  these  details. 

"The  increase  of  receipts  apparently  is  divided  in  pretty  equal 
proportions  between  the  passenger  and  goods  traffic. 

**  The  receipts  from  passenger  traffic  amounted  to  26ji6^^^^iLj 
or  448,870/.  more  than  in  1875. 

**The  receipts  from  goods  traffic  amounted  to  33»7S4i3i7^9  or 
486,245/.  more  than  in  1875. 

"  The  goods  increase  is  rather  the  largest  in  amount,  but  the  per- 
centage of  increase  is  no  greater,  owing  to  the  larger  amount  on 
which  the  increase  has  occurred.  It  appears,  however,  that  these 
results  have  been  obtained  along  with  a  larger  proportionate 
iicrease  of  passenger- train  mileage  than  of  goods-train  mileage. 

*'  The  j)assenger-train  mileage  was  105,919,000  miles,  or 
5,188,000  miles  (being  5  per  cent.)  more  than  in  1875. 

*'  The  goods-train  mileage  was  106,139,000  miles,  or  1,504,000 
miles  (being  i^  per  cent.)  more  than  in  1875. 

"  The  receipts  per  train-mile  from  passenger  traffic  have  accord- 
ingly fallen  from  60*06^/.  in  1875  to  58*633.  in  1876,  while  the 
receipts  per  train-mile  from  goods  traffic  have  increased  from  yy^id. 
to  75*78(/.  The  increase  in  the  passenger  traffic  has  thus,  in  all 
probability,  not  been  beneficial  in  the  way  of  an  increase  of  ne* 
earnings  to  the  railway  companies,  the  increase  of  5  per  cent,  in  the 
working  being  far  more  than  double  the  percentage  increase  of  pas- 
senger receipts.  The  increase  in  goods  traffic  would,  on  the  other 
hand,  be  profitable,  being  accompanied  by  a  comparatively  small 
increase  in  the  working.  No  doubt  the  increase  of  working  expenses 
as  above-mentioned  has  been  very  small  in  amount,  and  has  cer- 
tainly not  been  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  train-milea^ ;  but 
the  smalluess  of  the  increase  must  be  due  to  the  diminution  of  the 
cost  of  working  from  other  causes,  but  for  which  the  additional 
train-mileage  would,  no  doubt,  have  added  in  some  degree  to  the 
cost  of  working. 

^*  An  analysis  of  the  increase  of  passenger  traffic  would  seem  to- 
acconut  for  the  addition  to  the  working  which  has  been  necessary. 
It  is  almost  exclusively  an  increase  of  third-class  traffic,  the  receipts 
from  both  first  and  second-class  passengers,  though  not  from  other 
sources,  having  declined. 

**  The  receipts  from  first-class  in  1876  were  4,566^71/.;  1876, 
4.725,506/.;  decrease,  159)235/. 
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"  The  receipts  from  second-class  in  1876  were  3,659,1 16/.;  1875, 
5,843,992/. ;  decrease,   183,476/. 

"  The  receipts  from  third-class  in  1376  were  13,615,961/.;  1875, 
12,985,829/.;  increase,  630,132/. 

"The  receipts  from  season  tickets  in  1876  were  1,216,383/.; 
1875,  1,151.248/.;  increase,  65,135/. 

"  The  receipts  from  excess,  lagf^age,  &c.,  in  1876  were  3, 102,590/.; 
1875,  3,009,060/. ;  increase,  93^530/. 

"  The  pressure  of  the  times,  or  other  causes,  has  thus  taken  from 
the  first  and  second-class  traffic,  and  added  to  the  third-class  traffic, 
for  the  accommodation  of  which  traffic  more  trains  than  formerly 
have  apparently  been  required.  In  any  case  whatever  may  be  the 
cause  of  the  increase  of  passenger-train  mileage,  the  m^nitude  of 
the  increase  cannot  but  have  neutralised  to  the  railway  companies 
the  increase  of  receipts  from  that  traffic  ;  and  if  that  cause  has  not 
been  the  additional  accommodation  requisite  for  the  great  increase 
of  third-class  traffic,  it  would  be  for  those  interested  to  endeavour  in 
some  way  to  account  for  the  increase. 

"  It  might  have  been  possible  to  throw  more  light  on  this  pointy  if 
the  companies  gave  returns  of  the  numbers  of  the  different  classes 
of  passengers  carried  one  mile ;  but,  in  the  absence  of  such  returns, 
the  facts  as  to  passenger  journeys  would  seem  to  support  the 
inference  that  the  increase  of  third-class  traffic  on  railways  has 
added  greatly  to  the  amount  of  the  working. 

"  First-class  passenger  journeys  in  1876  were  44,859,066;  in  1875 
were  43,708,886 ;  increase,  1,150,180. 

"  Second-class  passenger  journeys  in  1876  were  66,478,195  ;  in 
1875  were  70,525,171 ;  decrease,  4,046,976. 

"  Third-class  passenger  journeys  in  1876  were  426,950,034;  in 
1875  were  392,741,177  ;  increase,  34,208,857. 

"  Thus  the  third-class  passenger  journeys  have  increased  about 
9  per  cent.,  while  first-class  passenger  journeys  have  increased  very 
little,  and  second-class  passenger  journeys  have  largely  decreased. 
Passenger  journeys  are,  no  doubt,  a  most  incomplete  test,  but^ 
taken  in  connection  with  all  the  circumstances,  the  facts  concerning 
them  appear  to  corroborate  the  probability  of  the  great  additional 
work  thrown  on  the  railway  companies  by  the  increase  of  their 
third-class  traffic  at  the  expense  of  the  other  classes.  It  is  a  curious 
circumstance  that  there  is  an  increase  of  the  first-class  passenger 
journeys  along  with  a  decrease  of  the  receipts.  Possibly  this  may 
be  partly  due  to  a  disproportionate  increase  of  short  journeys ;  but, 
so  far  as  such  an  increase  is  not  the  occasion  of  the  change,  the 
falling  off  in  the  receipts  would  be  due  to  a  lowering  of  fiures.  The 
special  decrease  of  second-class  passenger  receipts  and  journeys  is, 
perhaps,  partly  due  to  the  continued  effect  of  the  abolition  of 
second-class  carriages  on  the  Midland  Railway  systenL — the  decrease 
in  the  journeys  being  almost  exclusively  in  England  and  Wales^ 
and  not  in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  But  this  cannot  certainly  be 
affirmed,  as  the  Midland  change  had  been  in  operation  all  through 
1875.  In  Scotland  it  may  be  noted,  contrary  to  the  experience  of 
both  England  and  Ireland,  there  has  been  in  1876  an  increase  of 
both  first-class  passenger  receipts  and  journeys. 
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'^  The  pressure  of  the  times  has  been  referred  to  as  a  main  caiue 
of  the  falling  off  in  first  and  second-class  passenger  receipts  as 
compared  with  those  from  third-class  passengers.  In  former 
periods  of  depression  a  similar  phenomenon  has  been  observed. 
It  is  evident,  however,  that,  one  year  with  another,  third-class 
traffic  increases  faster  in  proportion  than  either  first  or  second- 
class  traffic.  Comparing  1871  with  187G  we  find  that  in  that 
period — 

"  First-class  passenger  receipts  have  increased  from  4,148,108/. 
to  4,566,271/.,  or  10  per  cent. 

*'  Second-class  passenger  receipts  have  diminished  from  S^i6j^^^^L 
to  3,659,1 16/.,  or  29  per  cent. 

'*  Third-class  passenger  receipts  have  increased  from  8,115,304/. 
to  13,615,961/.,  or  68  per  cent. 

"  From  a  variety  of  causes,  therefore,  of  which  the  Midland 
abolition  of  second-class  carriages  was  only  one,  the  third-class 
pa.ssenger  traffic  of  railways  grows  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
others.  Its  rate  of  increase,  68  per  cent,  in  five  years,  is  nearly 
seven  times  the  rate  of  increase  of  the  first-class  traffic,  while  the 
amount  of  the  increase  is  overwhelmingly  greater,  as  third-class 
traffic  in  1871  was  almost  twice  the  amount  01  the  first-class  traffic. 
The  contrast  with  the  large  diminuti6n  of  second-class  traffic  is  still 
more  striking.  To  put  the  matter  another  way,  first  and  second- 
class  traffic  receipts  together  amounted  in  1871  to  993159643/.9 
and  in  187(>  the  amount  was  8,225,387/.,  showing  a  decrease  in  the 
ag^Tcgate  of  about  12  per  cent.  In  the  same  period  the  third-class 
traffic,  which  was  at  the  beginning  8,115,304/.,  somewhat  less  than 
the  first  and  second  class  tmffic  combined,  is  now  13,615,961/.,  or 
65  per  cent,  more  than  that  combined  traffic.  The  change  in  the 
passenger  journeys  between  1871  and  1876  is  equally  striking. 

"  First-class  passenger  journeys  have  increased  from  35,642,199 
to  44,859,066,  or  26  per  cent. 

"  Second-class  passenger  journeys  have  decreasedfrom  81,02 1,940 
to  66,471,195, or  18  percent. 

*'  Third-class  passenger  journeys  have  increased  from  258,556,61 5 
to  426,950,034,  or  65  per  cent. 

'^  Here  the  rate  of  increase  as  regards  first-class  passengers  is 
greater  than  the  rate  of  increase  of  receipts,  while  the  dimination 
as  regards  second-class  is  less  than  the  diminution  in  the  receipts. 
But  it  is  again  the  third-class  traffic  which  has  increased  over- 
whelmingly out  of  proportion  to  the  others.  The  amount  of  the 
increase  is  in  truth  far  more  than  the  total  of  the  other  two  classes 
either  in  1871  or  1876  ;  it  is  no  less  a  figure  than  168,393,419;  and 
the  whole  number  of  first  and  second-class  passenger  journeys  was 
ia  1871  only  116,664,139,  and  in  1876  only  111,337,261.  The 
greater  increase  of  journeys  in  the  firat-class  and  the  smaller 
decrease  in  the  second-class,  as  compared  with  receipts,  may  again 
be  noted  as  indicating  either  a  lowering  of  fares  or  a  dispropor- 
tionate shortening  of  the  average  journeys. 

'^  Analysing  the  goods  traffic  in  a  similar  manner,  we  find  thai 
the  increase  of  486,000/.  is  made  up  in  the  following  manner:—- 
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The  mineral  traffic  is  ....  13,520,213,  or  114,930  and  0*9  p.  ct.  more  than  in  1875 
General  merchandise  ....  18,985,090,  „  354,610    „    1*9  „ 

Lire  stock    1,230,948,  „     26,400    „    2*2  u 

Total,    including    re-V   ,,^-..,,^        ..a/;,^^  »•<* 

eeiptsnotclaSiified;   33>754,3i7,„  486,245    »     14 


"The  increase  is  thus  least  of  all  in  minerals,  and  greatest  in 
general  mercliaTidise  and  live  stock,  the  amount  of  the  latter  traffic 
being  insigniBcant  compared  with  that  of  the  other  two  classes. 
These  proportions  in  the  rate  of  increase  of  mineral  traffic  as  com*, 
pared  with  general  merchandise  are  contrasted  with  the  experience 
of  the  previous  year,  in  which  there  was  an  increase  of  nearly  a 
million   over   1874   in   the   receipts   from   mineral   traffic,  and  of' 
255,000/.  only  in  the  receipts-  from  general  merchandise ;  and  are 
aUo  different  from  the  experience  of  1874,  in  which  there  was  a 
slight  diminution  of  the  mineral  traffic,  coupled  with  a  moderate > 
increase  of  the  general  merchandise  traffic.     Taking  a  long  period 
into  account,  however,  viz.,  1871  to  1876,  the  mineral  traffic  appeal^, 
to  increase  somewhat  more  rapidly  than  the  general  merchandise^ 
traffic.     In  that  period — 

£  £  Pr.  cut.. 

The  mineral  traffic  has  increased  from 10,029,253  to  13,520,213,  or  35 

0eneral  merchandise  traffic  has  increased  from    15,418,171  „  18,98^5,090,  „  23. 

"  Thus  the  increase  in  the  mineral  traffic  in  the  five  years  has; 
Been  6^  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  of  general  merchandise  traffio 
about  4^  per  cent,  per  annum. 

''  If  we  compare  the  tonnage  of  minerals  and  general  merchandise* 
conveyed,  we  are  led  to  pretty  much  the  same  conclusions  as  regards^ 
the  period  1871  to  1876. 

Toni.  Tons.  Pr.  ent.. 

The  mineral  tonnage  has  increased  from....  102,222,464  to  123,044,583,  or  20 
Cteneral  merchandise  „  ....     45,966,632  „     55,988,6^6,  „  24. 

"  The  greater  rate  ol  increase  of  receipts,  as  compared  with  tha 
inerease  of  tonnage,  would  seem  to  imply,  so  far  aa  the  average 
length  of  the  carriage  per  ton  is  not  increased,  that  there  has  noL 
been  any  reduction  of  charges  in  the  period.  If,  however,  we  coia- 
pare  1876  with  its  predecessor  only,  we  find  that  although  the* 
increase  of  mineral  receipts  is  smaller  than  the  increase  of  general 
merchandise  receipts,  the  increase  of  tonnage  is  greater. 

"  The  mineral  tonnage  in  1876  was  123,044,583  ;  in  1875  it  was 
^^7^77^9566  ;  increase,  5,273,017  tons,  or  44  per  cent. 

"  The  general  merchandise  tonnage  in  1876  wa&  55,988,686 ;  in 
1875  it  was  55,780,709 ;  increase,  207,977  tons,  or  0^4  per  cent.  ' 

"  It  would  seem  then  that  mineral  journeys  must  on  the  av^'age 
have  been  greatly  shortened  last  year  along  with  a  great  increase 
in  the  quantities  carried,  or  the  charges,  though  still  higher  than 
they  were  in  1871,  were  reduced  last  year  from  what  they  had  been 
a  year  or  two  previous.  It  is  known  that  a  change  of  this  sort  was 
in  fact,  made  on  the  northern  railways,  and  the  facts  stated  aooord 
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with  the  results  of  snch  a  change.  If  mineral  journeys  have  not 
been  shortened,  however,  the  circ ii instance  that  goods  train-mileage 
has  not  grently  increased  becomes  a  Httle  siugalar,  as  contrasted 
especially  with  the  very  great  increase  in  passenger  train- mileage. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  last  year's  total  may  consist  of  rather 
shoiter  journeys  on  the  average,  while  the  charges  have  been  some- 
what reduced  ;  but  to  some  extent  we  may  also  believe  there  has 
been  an  economy  of  train-mileage ;  the  same  work  may  have  been 
done  with  fewer  trains.  We  need  hardly  say  that  we  suggest  no 
certain  eoncjlusion  of  our  own  on  the  facts,  our  object  being  simply 
to  direct  attention  to  the  apparent  contradictions  in  the  bearing  of 
the  facts  themselves,  leaving  it  to  those  concerned  and  well 
acquainted  with  the  subject  to  make  their  own  inferences  and 
explanations. 

"  Coming  to  the  working  expenditure,  we  find  that  while  the 
receipts  per  passenger  train-mile  as  above  stated  have  fallen  off  last 
year  i  '^yl.  (from  6o*o6f/.  to  58*63^/.),  and  the  receipts  per  goods  train- 
mile  have  increased  o'46(/.  (from  jy^id,  to  7578^.),  the  receipts 
per  mile  generally  have  fallen  ^'god,  (from  Sj'^Gd,  to  66'66tL), 
This  contrasts  with  a  falling  off  of  0"j^d.  in  the  expenditure  per 
ti-ain-mile  (from  ^6'SSd,  to  36*1 3(/.).  In  spite  of  some  economy  in 
the  working,  therefore,  the  net  result  per  mile  run  to  the  railway 
companies  was  less  in  1876  than  in  1875,  by  the  difference  between 
cgcd.  and  075^/.,  or  0'i5(/  per  train- mile.  In  the  aggregate  the 
net  earnings  have  increased,  but  this  was  because  a  great  many 
more  miles  were  run,  so  that  a  less  return  per  mile  yields  in  the 
aggregate  a  rather  larger  sum. 

"  Tables  Xo.  11  and  No.  1  1a  show  in  detail  for  a  series  of  years 
how  the  expenditure  per  train-mile  under  the  different  heads  of 
maintenance  of  way,  locomotive  power,  general  charges,  <fcc.,  has 
varied.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  greater  part  of  the  reduction 
of  075^/.  last  year  is  under  the  head  *  locomotive  power,*  the 
outlay  on  this  item  having  fallen  from  9*90^.  to  9*40^.,  or  O'JodL 
In  most  of  the  other  items  there  is  a  fractional  decline  of  some  sort, 
the  exceptions  being  general  charges,  rates,  and  taxes,  compensa- 
tion for  damage  to  goods,  and  miscellaneous,  in  which  there  is  a 
fractional  increase.  Altogether,  it  will  be  seen  the  expenditure 
per  train-mile  in  1876,  though  lower  than  the  high  maximum  of 
1874,  viz.,  3 7 •89c/.,  is  still  near  the  very  high  level  which  was 
reached  in  1873.     Since  that  year  the  rates  have  been : — 

d, 

1873 36-57 

'74 37-89 

75 36-88 

'76 36-13 

which  are  in  strong  contrast  with  the  rates  of  ^2'2'jd,  in  1872,  and 
30*02  J.  in  1870.  It  is  believed  that  a  further  economy  in  railway 
working  is  being  effected  in  the  current  year,  but  the  difPerenoe 
between  the  present  level  and  that  of  1870  is  immense.  Comparing 
1870  with  1876,  we  find  that  the  increase  is  mainly  in  the  following 
items : — 
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1870. 

1876. 

Increaw  in  1876. 

Maintenaiicd  of  wav 

d, 

5-89 

7-9i 
8-64 

7*57 

d. 

7*46 

9-40 

10-90 

8-37 

d, 

i'57 
1-48 
z'x6 

Looomotive  power 

Traffic  expenses 

Other  items    

o'8o 

Total 

30'oa 

3613 

6*11 

It  remains  to  be  seen  how  far  it  will  be  possible  to  go  back  to  the 
standard  of  1870.  There  has  been  an  increase  of  wages,  which  it 
will  be  difficult  to  reduce,  but  on  the  opposite  side  has  to  be 
reckoned  the  increasing  efficiency  of  many  of  the  appliances  as  the 
traffic  grows  up  to  them,  and  the  benefit  the  companies  may  derive 
from  the  use  of  steel  rails  and  other  improvements,  of  which  they 
should  now  be  reaping  the  benefits. 

To  look  at  the  expenditure  another  way,  the  proportion  per  oent. 
to  traffic  receipts,  though  rather  less  than  in  1875,  was  still  very 
high,  viz.,  54*2  per  cent.  For  the  last  four  years  the  proportions 
have  been:  1873,  54  pier  cent.  ;  1874,  55*6  percent.;  1875,  54*6 
per  cent. ;  and  1876,  54*2  per  cent. ;  all  as  compared  with  a  pro- 
portion of  only  48'8  per  cent,  in  1870.  The  ditference  of  a  penny 
per  train-mile,  it  may  be  remarked,  amounts  to  about  a  million 
sterling,  and  of  i  per  cent,  in  the  proportion  of  expenditure  to 
receipts  to  about  600,000/.,  so  that  there  would  be  an  enormous 
addition  to  the  net  earnings  of  the  companies  if  they  could  get  back 
to  anything  like  the  level  of  1870. 

"  Before  leaving  this  topic  of  traffic  and  working  expenses,  we 
may  call  attention  to  Table  6,  showing  the  rate  of  increase  of  traffio 
in  each  year  since  1858.  From  this  it  appears  that,  with  the 
exception  of  1868,  for  which  the  returns  are  incomplete,  the  rate 
of  increase  was  lower  last  year  than  it  has  been  in  the  whole  of  the 
above  period.  The  rate  is  1*59  per  cent.,  the  lowest  previously 
recorded  being  1*97  per  cent,  in  1862.  The  average  rate  of  increase 
of  the  last  three  years  has  also  been  much  under  the  average  of  the 
whole  period.  The  rates  of  increase  in  these  three  years  have  been 
2*20,  3*66,  and  1*59  per  cent.,  the  mean  being  2*82  per  cent.; 
whereas  the  average  increase  of  each  year  over  the  preceding  one 
since  1858  has  been  5*26  per  cent. 

Summary, 

"  It  will  be  convenient  to  bring  together  in  a  short  table  the 
principal  facts  as  to  last  year  compared  with  the  previous  one  to 
which  reference  has  been  made.  We  obtain  the  following  com- 
parison : — 
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Mileage   

Double  or  more  mileago 

Capital    

„      per  iiiile  open 
Ordinary  capital     

Traffic— 

Passenger    

Goods 

Miscellaneous 

Total    

Working  expenditure    .. 

Net  earnings 


Receipts  per  train-inile    froml 
passenger  and  goods  tmllic    J 

Expenditure  per  traiu-niile, 
exclusive  of  harbour,  «tc., 
expenses  


Net  earnings  per  train-mile.... 


Porcontage  of  net  earnings  on 

capital 

Dividend  paid  on  ordinjiry  capital 


} 


1876. 


ir>.872 
9,169 


£ 
658,214,776 

39,012 
262,008,883 


26,163,551 

33,754,317 

2,297,907 


62,215,775 
33.535,509 


28,680,266 


d. 
66-66 

3613 


30-53 


4-36 
4-52» 


1875. 


i6,6<;8 
8,898 


£ 
630,2x3,494 

37,«33 
254,600,732 


25,714,681 

33,268,072 

2,254,247 


61,237,000 
33,220,728 


28,016,272 


d. 

67-56 

36-88 


30-68 


4*45 
4*72* 


Increase  in  1876. 


Amount.      I 


Fer 
Cent. 


214 
271 


1*3 

3'o 


£ 
27,991,282 
1,179 
7,408,161 


448,870 

486,246 

43,660 


978,775 
314,781 


663,994 


4*4 

3'> 
2-9 


1*7 
1*5 
••9 


1-6 

0*9 


2*4 


DecreiR  ii  UQi 


AmooBt 


d. 
0-90 

0-75 


015 


£ 
009 
0-20 


n 


2-1 


0*5 

2-0 

4'i 


*  These  percentages,  as  noticed  above,  arc  calculated  on  amounts  a  little  in  excess  of  the  in 
totals. 


"  The  final  result  of  railway  working  in  1876  as  shown  in  these 
figures  may  be  stated  in  a  very  few  words.  The  extent  of  the 
system  has  hec^n  increased  very  little  during  the  year,  only  1*3  per 
cent.,  })iit  tlie  doable  mileage  has  increased  3  per  cent.,  showing  the 
conversion  of  single  into  double  miles.  The  capital  at  the  same 
time  has  increased  4*4  per  cent.,  but  part  of  the  increase  is  in 
nominal  capital  only ;  and  the  capital  per  mile  open  has  increased 
3*1  percent.  The  ordinary  capital,  however,  has  increased  more 
slowly  than  the  total  capital,  or  only  2*9  per  cent.  At  the  same 
time,  the  tniffic  has  increased  1*6  per  cent.,  or  rather  less  than  the 
rati)  of  increase  of  capital ;  but  the  working  expenditure  has 
increased  more  slowly  still,  or  only  0*9  per  cent. ;  so  that  the 
increase  of  net  earnings  is  2*4  per  cent.,  more  nearly  approaching 
the  rate  of  increase  of  capital.  The  receipts,  expenditure,  and  net 
earnings  per  train- mile  have  all  decreased  slightly.  The  result 
is  (1)  a  slight  diminution  of  the  percentage  of  net  earnings  on  tba 
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whole  capital,  viz.,  from  4*45  to  4*36  per  cent.,  a  reduction  which 
would  be  still  less  in  reality  to  those  concerned,  allowing  for  the 
increase  in  nominal  capital  only  as  distinguished  from  an  increase 
of  actual  capital  outlay ;  and  (2)  a  rather  larger  but  still  not  a 
large  diminution  of  the  dividend  paid  on  the  ordinary  capital,  viz., 
from  4*72  to  4*52  per  cent.,  a  diminution  which  would  also  be  less 
if  allowance  were  made  for  the  infusion  of  merely  nominal  capital. 
These  are  the  results  in  a  year  in  which  the  increase  of  traffic  has 
been  at  a  lower  rate  than  at  any  time  since  1858,  the  average  rate 
having  been  in  that  period  5*26  per  cent.,  while  last  year  it  was 
only  1*59  per  cent.  They  are  also  the  results  at  a  time  when  the 
rate  of  working  expenses  is  at  a  high  level  compared  with  the  whole 
period  prior  to  1872.  The  result  to  railway  capitalists  in  the 
circumstances  cannot  be  deemed  unfavourable  on  the  average, 
though  the  average  is,  no  doubt,  composed  in  part  of  some  unfavour- 
able extremes.  As  regards  the  public  use  of  railways,  the  facts 
stated  as  to  the  increase  of  third-class  traffic,  as  well  as  of  minerals 
and  goods  conveyed,  would  appear  to  show  that  that  use  has  been 
increased  in  1876  in  a  greater  degree  than  the  return  to  the  owners 
of  the  railway  system." 


IV. — Notes  on  Recent  Additions  to  the  Library, 

Among  the  more  important  of  the  recent  additions  to  the  Statis- 
tical Society's  Library,  a  list  of  which  is  annexed,  is  the  Financial 
Treatise  of  M.  Paul  Lei-oy-Beaulieu,  the  editor  of  the  Economiste 
Fran^isy  published  by  Guillaumin  and  Co.  This  work  is  in  two 
large  octavo  volumes,  closely  printed,  containing,  as  we  estimate, 
very  nearly  as  much  printed  matter  as  the  standard  treatise  of 
M.  de  Parieu,  which  is  in  five  volumes.  The  author  tells  us  in  his 
preface  that  the  book  has  been  the  work  of  the  last  five  years,  and  is 
largely  the  fruit  of  researches  and  studies  in  discharge  of  his  duties 
as  editor  of  the  above  journal.  It  is  certainly  a  monument  of 
patient  and  steady  industry,  while  the  style  ana  arrangement  are 
thoroughly  popular,  so  that  the  reader  has  convenient  access  in 
these  volumes  to  full  and  accurate  information  on  the  subjects 
treated.  At  first  sight  it  might  be  thought  M.  Leroy-Beaufieu's 
work  must  be  one  of  supererogation.  There  are  at  least  three  or 
four  able  treatises  on  finance  by  French  writers.  M.  Gamier,  in 
his  concise  TraitS  des  Finances,  gives  a  general  outline  of  the  whole 
subject;  M.  d*Audiffret-Pasquier,  in  his  Systeme  Fiiuincier  de  la 
France,  has  given  a  very  full  account  of  French  finance,  with  ample 
statistical  notices;  M.  Vignes,  in  his  Traite  des  Impots,  gives  a 
most  exhaustive  description  of  the  sources  of  national  revenue  in 
France,  also  enriched  with  ample  statistical  notices ;  and  M.  Esquirou 
de  Parieu,  in  the  treatise  already  referred  to,  covers  the  whole 
ground  occupied  by  the  present  author,  discussing  fully  the  general 
theory  of  finance  and  the  practice  of  the  more  important  countries. 
But  the  justification  for  the  prep^i^t  work  is  that  a  good  luany  years 
have  elapsed  since  the  latest  of  these  tii^^tises,  that  the  world  has 
grown  and  changed  much  sinpe  then,  an^  that  in  particular,  from  a 
French  point  of  view,  thp  Fr^ncp:(}erman  \^ar^ai^d  the  in^mnity  pay* 
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mcnts  have  thrown  new  light  on  the  resources  of  modem  industrial 
couimunities  and  tlic  operations  connected  with  national  indebted* 
ncsK.  If  the  oltl  books  are  to  be  used,  it  would  be  convenient  to 
Bupjilonu'iit  them  with  later  statistical  notices  and  illustrations  from 
iccent  history,  and  for  this  j3uq3ose  a  wholly  new  book,  instead  of 
merely  a  new  edition  of  one  of  the  okler  treatises,  has  its  advan- 
tages. The  occlusion  of  the  present  treatise  is  tlms  a  sufficient  one, 
and  it  would  hardly  be  going  too  far  to  say  that  it  will  "be  indispen^ 
sable  to  all  students  of  finance  to  study  it.  The  work  is  in  tw^omain 
divisions  :  the  tirst  being  occupied  with  a  discussion  and  description 
of  the  somces  ol  national  revenue.  M.  Lerov-Beanlieu  avoids  alto- 
gether  the  vexed  (juestions  of  the  objects  of  national  expenditure, 
believing  tluit  these  lie  rather  within  the  general  domain  of  political 
economy  th:in  within  the  sj^ecial  domain  of  finance.  Assuming 
that  G<n'ernments  ai*e  to  have  a  revenue,  he  simply  discusses  and 
describes  the  methods  to  be  pursued.  The  second  division  of  the 
book  is  devoted  to  what  we  may  cidl  the  financial  operations  of 
Governments  other  than  operaticms  to  procure  revenue  by  taxation 
or  otherwise.  To  this  division  belong  all  ques-tions  as  to  the  methods 
of  borrowing  which  Governments  may  adopt,  questions  of  paper 
currency,  and  the  like.  The  illustrations  of  this  division  are  espe- 
cially novel,  being  largely  drawn  from  French  experience  after  the 
last  war.  On  the  whole,  we  may  add,  M.  Leroy-Beanlieu  appears  to 
be  more  felicitous  than  French  writers  in  general  in  his  references 
to  English  malt  el's,  though  his  information  appeal's  sometimes  to  be 
a  good  deal  out  of  date  at  the  present  time,  as  if  he  had  written 
two  or  three  years  ago,  and  had  not  afterwards  corrected  the  figures 
from  later  statistics,  which  he  must  have  had.  He  appears  also  to 
have  been  troubled  a  little,  as  is  not  unnatural,  by  the  confusion  in 
our  English  financial  statistics,  occasioned  by  there  being  two  sets 
of  figures  given  by  some  of  our  financial  depai-tments,  one  set  for 
the  calendar  year  ending  Slst  December,  and  the  other  set  for  the 
iinancijil  year  ending  31st  March.  Perhaps  his  most  serious  slips 
are  (1)  that  in  tracing  the  growth  of  expenditure  in  England 
during  the  last  fifty  years  he  fails  to  notice  altogether  how  much  of 
the  growth  he  describes  is  apparent  only,  l>eing  due  to  the  constant 
changes  in  the  mode  of  keeping  the  accounts,  by  which  there  have 
been  substituted  for  entries  of  net  income  only  entries  of  gross 
income  on  one  side  and  of  items  of  expense  on  the  other  side.  The 
most  conspicuous  instance  of  this  was  just  before  the  Crimean  War, 
when  the  whole  expense  of  collecting  the  revenue — about  4  millions 
— which  was  formerly  deducted  from  the  income,  appeared  for  the 
first  time  in  the  budget  statements  as  an  item  of  expenditure.  If 
M.  Leroy-I3eaulieu  had  allowed  for  this  apparent  growth  of  expen- 
diture in  England,  instead  of  treating  the  nominal  increase  as  real, 
his  remarks  would  have  been  a  good  deal  modified.  (2)  M.  Leroy- 
Beaulicu  explains  in  one  place  that  the  Committees  of  the  -House  of 
Commons  in  which  the  budget  is  discussed,  are  distinguished  from 
the  ordinary  sittings  of  that  body  by  being  private.  Of  course  they 
aixi  as  public  and  as  much  rq)orted  as  any  other  sittings  of  the 
House.  But  these  are,  after  all,  far  from  serious  slips  in  a  foreign 
author  who  is  otlicrwise  generally  accurate,  wlio  lias  taken  evident 
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pains  to  be  right  in  his  facts,  and  who  carefallj  cites  his  autho- 
rities— a  most  undeniable  merit  in  such  a  book. 

We  notice  next  the  Jahrbuchfur  die  Amtliche  Stitistik  des  Preus- 
n4:h€n  Stoats  (fourth  year),  issued  from  the  bureau  of  Dr.  Engel. 
Almost  every  country  now  issues  an  Annuaire,  or  Statistical  Ab- 
stract, or  Jahrbuch,  and  there  are  no  more  useful  or  interesting 
books  to  public  men.  That  of  Dr.  Engel,  we  need  hardly  say,  has 
unusual  merits,  both  in  respect  of  the  number  of  subjects  embraced 
and  the  fulness  of  treatment,  while  the  arrangement  is  also  such  as 
may  be  usefully  studied  by  those  who  attempt  a  logical  arrange- 
ment of  statistical  data.  It  may  be  useful  to  notice  that  the  present 
volumes,  although  professedly  only  a  Jahrbuch  for  the  Prussian 
State,  contain,  on  some  points,  full  statistics  of  the  German  empire. 
The  finance  and  railway  statistics  of  Germany  are  especially  very 
full,  and  there  is  an  account  of  the  indemnity  payments,  which  will 
be  most  useful  for  reference. 

From  America,  besides  the  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Sta- 
tistics, we  have  to  notice  especially  the  reports  of  the  Controller  of 
the  Currency.  These  reports  contain  full  statistical  notices  and 
tables  with  reference  to  the  national  banks  of  the  United  States. 
One  of  the  chief  duties  of  the  Controller  of  the  Currency  is  to  super- 
vise these  banks,  whose  circulation  of  notes  is  officially  regulated. 
In  this  capacity  the  controller  obtains  an  account  of  the  position  of 
the  banks  so  many  times  a-year,  and  the  statistics  thus  obtained 
for  a  series  of  years  illustrate  the  recent  economic  and  industrial 
history  of  the  United  States.  The  first  annual  report  on  the  internal 
commerce  of  the  United  States,  which  accompanies  this  year  the 
annual  trade  returns  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  contains  an 
elaborate  account  of  the  railway  and  canal  system  of  the  United 
States,  the  competition  of  luilways  for  through  traffic,  and  similar 
matters  which  are  of  special  interest  to  investors  in  United  States 
securities  at  the  present  time. 

Prom  Russia,  it  will  be  observed,  there  are  several  most  im- 
portant statistical  works,  including  the  statistics  of  the  town  of 
Bt.  Petersburg,  the  general  statistics  of  the  Russian  Empire,  and 
the  statistics  of  the  finances  of  Russia.  Unfortunately,  as  far  as 
concerns  any  purposes  of  general  reference  in  this  country,  the 
volumes  thus  added  to  the  library  are  in  the  Russian  language,  of 
which  there  are  yet  very  few  students  in  England.  For  practical 
purposes  an  Annuaire  in  French,  like  that  of  M.  Vess^lovsky,  which 
is  noticed  in  the  preceding  pages,  is  much  more  useful,  and  the 
Russian  Gt)vemment,  it  may  be  hoped,  will  continue  these  pnblica* 
tions  in  French.  At  the  same  time  the  Russian  Government  is  far 
from  being  liable  to  the  reproach  of  being  without  statistics,  and  if 
these  statistics  are  not  better  known,  the  fault  lies  with  the  statis- 
ticians who  have  neglected  the  study  of  the  Russian  language.  It 
may  be  hoped  that  some  of  the  younger  members  of  the  Society 
will  turn  their  attention  to  Russia,  and  supplement  the  work  of 
Mr.  Ravenstein  in  his  most  interesting  paper,  which  is  published  in 
this  number  of  the  Journal^  as  to  the  population  statistics  of  Russia 
and  Turkey. 

From  Italy  it  will  be  observed  there  is  a  very  large  contribution. 
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No  Govern  nicnf  has  lately  doiio  so  much  as  that  of  Italy  in  making 
its  statistics  known,  and  there  is  now  a  large  collection  of  Italian 
statistics  in  onr  library.  It  is  certainly  to  be  regretted  that  so  little 
attention  is  paid  to  these  statistics,  and,  perhaps,  we  have  only  to 
notice  tlic  niatt(»r,  to  induce  some  member  of  the  Society  to  give 
an  account  of  tlu?  statistics  of  Italy. 

Tlic  library  has  also  received  additions  from  the  Imperial 
Ciovcrnnicnt  of  Gcmiany,  from  the  Governments  of  Sfkxony, 
liavaria,  and  other  German  States,  from  Austria,  Hungary,  the 
Netherlands,  Portugal,  and  other  foreign  countries,  including  a 
volume  of  tiadi^  statisti(;s  (for  the  first  time)  from  the  Government 
of  l-rut^uMV,  Ix^sides  the  usual  variety  of  colonial  publications. 

Of  home  ofVuial  puVdications  there  have  been  received  the  Trade 
and  Naviiratioii  Annual  Statements  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  the 
Kmiufration  and  Railway  Statistics  from  the  same  department,  the 
Statistical  Abstracts  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Colonies, 
the  K(.'])''rt  of  Mr.  Danvers  on  Railways  to  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment, the  (Quarterly  Reports  of  the  Registrars  General,  of  Births, 
^larriat^^'s.  and  Deatlis,  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  «fec.,  Ac. 
We  have  extnicted  above  a  portion  of  the  report  to  the  Board  of 
Tirade  on  Railways. 

Among  non-ofhcial  home  publications,  we  notice  Mr.  Bonmc*s 
pa])ers  on  our  Food  Supply,  read  to  the  British  A8.sociation  and  the 
^rancliester  Statistical  Society,  a  continuation  and  amplification  of 
the  discussion  in  Mr.  Bourn(»*s  paper  on  Imports  and  Exports, 
wliich  was  read  at  the  last  Deceml)er  meeting  of  this  S9ciety.  The 
tlire(>  ])a])ers  contain  altogether  a  full  discussion  of  the  whole 
subject  of  the  excess  of  our  imports  over  our  exports,  and  the 
de])endence  of  the  population  of  the  Unite<l  Kingdom  on  Foreign 
snj)plies  of  food.  We  have  also  to  notice  Mr.  Lawson  Tait's  book 
on  Hospitals.  This  book  is  in  substance  the  essay  which  was 
se(;ond  in  the  competition  for  the  Howard  !Medal  last  year,  and  of 
which,  thouLrh  they  awarded  the  medal  to  another  competitor,  the 
examiners  express(»d  a  very  high  opinion.  Mr.  Tait  has  done  well 
to  ])ublish  his  essay,  and  as  the  essay  which  obtained  the  medal  has 
also  been  })rinted  in  substance  in  the  Society's  /(mrwaZ,  the  Library 
is  eiiriclied  by  two  valuable  papers  on  this  subject,  ^hich  'the 
Howard  conij)etition  has  called  tbrth. 

Among  foreign  non-official  publications  we  have  to  notice  espe- 
cially the  Uchtrxirhten  iibci' Vrothirtion^  WeUhathdel iind verkehr^miUel, 
von  Dr.  Fr.  Xav.  von  Neumann- Spallaii,  as  well  as  one  or  two 
minor  contributions  by  the  same  author.  The  survey  of  the  Pro- 
duction and  Trade  of  the  W^orld  is  a  separate  I'eprint  of  a  contribu- 
tion of  the  author  to  Behm*s  Gco'jraphical  Year  Book,  and  gives  a 
striking  ])icture,  in  a  condensed  form,  of  the  material  progress  of 
the  world  during  the  years  preceding  and  immediately  following  the 
crisis  of  1x7'^.  1'he  statistics  of  production  generally,  imports  and 
exports,  railwjiy  extension,  production  and  distribation  of  gold  and 
silver,  bankintr  and  currency,  and  similar  matters,  all  find  a  place  in 
this  little  work  in  a  connected  and  condensed  form,  the  book  being, 
in  short,  as  regards  trade  and  ijidustry,  a  digest  of  the  year  books 
of  every  civilised  c*ountry. 
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By  whom  Pretented. 


Austria — 

StatiBtiBcheB  Jahrbuch  des  E.  E.  Aokerbau  Ministe- 
riums.     Flip,  1876.     Heft  iv,  148  pp.,  8to.     Wien 

1877  

StatistiBches  Jahrbuch    

Heft    1,  8,  10,  Jahr  1873. 
„      3,4,7,8,     „    1874. 
1, 6,  9, 11,     „     1875. 
1, 4,     „     1876. 
Mittheilungen  aus  dem  Ck^biete  der  Statistik 
Heft         2,         YI  Jahrgang. 
4,       VII 


;} 


if 


n 


»»  1»  2, 8, 
4, 

>t 
>i 
II 
II 
II 


8,4, 
1,2, 


VIII 

IX 

X 

XI 

XIII 

2,  XVIII 

2,      XIX 

1,        XX 


(mit  industrie-SIarte.) 


Batabia — 

Die  Yol&afigen  Ergebnisse  der  gewerbestatistischen  I 
Aufnahme  Tom  1  Dezember,  1875,  in  Bayem.  Von  v 
Dr.  G«org  Mayr.     78  pp.,  4to J 

Die  Naturkrafte  Fine  naturwissen-schaftliche  Volks-" 
bibliothek   Die  Gesetzmatzigkeit  im   GesellBcbBftiS- 
leben  Statistische  Studien.     Von  Dr.  G«org  Mayr. 
854  pp.,  maps,  etc.,  12mo.     Milnchen,  1877    


Fbanob — 

Soci^t^     de    Statistique    dc   Paris.      Journal  de   la. 
Vol.  xviii,  No8.  6,  8,  and  9 

R^ue  Bibliographique  UniTerselle.     Partie  Literaire,  1 
Tol.  xix,  No.  6  ;    toI.  xx,  Nos.  1, 2,  and  3.      Partie  > 
Technique,  vol.  xxi,  Nos.  6  to  9    J 


} 


Okbmany.  Monatschefte  zur  Statistik  des  Deutachenl 
Reichs,  1877.  Band  25,  hefte  iv  zu  yii.  4to.  Berlin,  I 
1877  J 

Hambubo.      Handel  und  Schiffahrt,  1876.      214  pp 
roy.  4to.    Hamburg,  1877 

HuvGABT.   Statistiflches  Jahrbuch  fiir  Ungam,  5th  Jahr- 
gang 1875.    Heft;e  iii,  t,  yi,  und  xi.    Roy.  8to.    Buda 
peat    


} 


Italy — 

Statistica    delle    Casse   di    Risparmio    per    gli    annij 
1873-76.    267  pp.,  imp.  8to.    Roma,  1877 | 

Ditto,  ditto.    Introduzione.    95  pp.,  imp.  8to.    Roma,  \ 
1877 J 


E.  E.  StatistiBchen 
Central  Ck>mniis- 
sion 


If 


11 


Director  of  the 
Royal  Bureau  of 
Statistica 

The  Author 


La  Sod^ 
The  Editor 


Eaiserlichen  Statis- 

tischen  Amt.  Ber- 

Un 
Directeur  de  la  Han- 

delsBtatistischen 

Bureau 

Eon.    Ung.    Statii- 
tioal  Bureau 
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[Sept 


DunatioHi. 


IlALY— Cow/rf. 

Ann»U  del  Miui«<t-ero  di  Agricoltura,  InduBtria,  e  Com- 

mercio,  anno  1876.     No.  8tt.     302  pp.,  Sto.     Koma, 

1877 

Ditto,   ditto.      No.  87.      Agricoltura   Studi   per  Cor- 

dinumcnto  della  ]X)lizia  rurale.  156  pp.,  8to.   Roma, 

3877 

Kelazione  Soniniaria  dei  laTori  eseguiti  nel  1876,  dalle 

Btazioni  agrario  Italiane.  31  pp.,  8to.  Torino,  1877 
Notizie   e  Studi   suil*  Agricoltura  Relazione  al   Con- 

wglio  d' Agricoltura.  362  pp.,  imp.  8vo.  Roma,  1877 
Studi    di    Logislazione   e   Statistica  coniparata    suUa 

propriety  fondiara  in  Europa.     1.  Gran  Bretagna. 

51  ])p.,  imp.  8vo.     Koma,  1877 

Relazione  suU'  Andamento  del  Consorzio  e  deglia  isti- 

tuti  di  eniissione  durante  gli  anni  1875-76.     No.  16, 

139  pp.,  4to.     Roma    

Popolazione.    Movimento  dello  Stato  Civile,  anno  1875. 

Introduzionc  (seconda  tiratura).     165  pp.,  imp.  8to. 

Roma,  1877  

Navigazione  nei  Porti  del  Regno.    Parte  2,  anno  1876. 

GO  pp.,  imp.  8vo.     Roma,  1877 

Camera  dei  Deputati.     No.  16.     139  pp.,  8vo.     Roma, 

1877 

Annuario    del    Ministero   dello    Finanze    del    Regno 

Italia,  pel  1877-     Anno  xvi.      817  pp.,  maps,  etc., 

8vo.     Roma,  1877   

Bolletiiio  Bimestrale  delle  Situazioni  MensiH  deiConti. 

Anno  8,  1877.     Nos.  1  to  3    

Bollotino  Bimetlrale  del  Risparmio.      Anno  2,  1877. 

No9.  2  and  3 

Bolletino   dello   Situazioni    Mensili    dei   Conti,   degli 

Instituti  d'Emissione.     Anno  8.     Nos.  5  to  7    

Bollotino  Sottimanale  dei  Prezzi  di  Alcuni  dei  principali 

Prodotti  ^gniri.     Anno  1877.     Nos.  15  to  29    

Met^'orologia  Italiana.     BoUetino  Decadieo.    Anno  13. 

No8.  12  to  21    

Meteorologia  Italiana.     Bolletino  Mensile.     Anno  13. 

No».  1  and  2 

Meteorologia  Italiana.     Supplemcnto  alia,  anno  1876. 

Fascicolo  iv.     73  pp.,  plates,  &c.|  imp.  8to.    Roma, 

1877  

Meteorologia  Italiana.     Riassunto  mensile  ed  annuale, 

per  I'auno  1876.     Roma,  1877  


} 

} 
} 


:} 


Nktherlands — 

Bijragen  tot  de  algemecne  Statistick  Tan  NederUuid. 
Jaargangl.  Afleveriugl.    56  pp.,  8to.    Qrarenliage 

1877  

Statistick  der  ligting  Toor  de  Nationale  Militie  in  het] 
Koningrijk  der  Nederlanden,  over  1872-75.  92  pp.,  > 
4to.     Graven hage,  1877.     2  copies   J 

P«r8SIA — 

Jalirbuch  fiir  die  Amtliche  Statistik  des  Preassiscben  1 
Staats.  4th  Jahrgang.  1  und  2  B&lfte.  Roj.  8to.  \ 
Berlin,  1876 J 


By  whom  Presented. 
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Mens.  0.  de  Boech- 
kemper 

The       Netheriand* 
Legation,  London 


Dr.  Erneit  Engel 
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Donatbns. 


Pbussia — Contd. 

2eit8chrift  des  Eoniglich  Preuseischen  Statistischen 
Bureaus.  17th  Jahrgang,  1877  ;  hefte  ii,  iii ;  9th 
Jahrgang,  1869.     Nos.  4  zu  6.     let  Jahrgang,  1861, 

No.  12   

PreiiBsische  Statistik.  Herausgegeben  in  Zwaugloeen 
Heften  toiu  Koniglichen  Statistischen  Bureau  in 
Berlin.     IV.     Berlin,  1862   

BVBSIA — 

Statistics  of  St.  Petersburg  for  1869.    8  toIs.,  poy.  4to. 

St.  Petersburg,  1872.     (In  Russian) 

Beports  of  the  Odesf^a  Statistical  Committee.    316  pp., 

maps,  &c.,  8to.     Odessa,  1865.     (In  Russian)    

Journal  of  the  Moscow  Town  and  Council.  diS5  pp., 

8to.     Moscow,  1867.     (In  Russian) 


} 


{ 


Saxony — 

Calender  und  Statistisches  Jahrbuch,  etc.,  auf  das 
Jahr  1878.     100  pp.,  12mo.     Dresden,  1877  

Zeitsclirift  des  K.  S&chsischen  Statistischen  Bureaus.  1 
22  Jahrgang,  1876.  Hefte  iii  und  ir.  Diagrams,  4to.  > 
Dresden,  1877  J 

Mittheilungen   des  Statistischen    Bureaus   der  Stadt  1 
Dresden.    Heft  t.    49  pp.,  imp.  8vo.    Dresden,  1877  J 


Spain.    Boletin  de  la  Institucion  libre  de  Emelianza.  1 
Alio  1.     Numeros  1  to  5.     8vo.     Madrid,  1877 j 

Boletin  de  la  Sociedad  G^4ografica  de  Madrid.     Tomo  ii, 
Nos.  1  and  2  ;  tomo  iii.  No.  1   


} 


United  States — 

Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  on  the 
Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the,  1875-76.  1043  pp., 
cloth,  8to.     Washington,  1877 

Annual  Reports  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency, 
1875-76.  106  pp.,  177  pp.,  8vo.  Washington,  1875-76 

First  Annual  Report  of  the  Internal  Commerce  of  the 
(Part  2  of  the  Annual  Report  on  Commerce  and 
Navigation),  for  the  year  ending20th  June,  1876. 
257  pp.,  cloth,  maps,  roy.  8to.     Washington,  1877  ^ 

Quarterly  Report   (No.  3)  of  Imports  and   Exports  ~ 
and  other  Statistics  relatiye  to  the  Trade  and  In- 
dustry of  the  Country,  to  3l8t  March,  1877.     Roy. 
8to.    Washington,  1877     

Report  to  the  Surgeon-General  on  the  Transport  of  I 
Sick  and  Wounded  by  Pack  Animals.  32  pp.,  plates,  > 
4to.    Washington,  1877 J 

Reports  of  Foreign  Societies  on  awarding  Medals  tol 
the  American  Arctic  Explorers,  Kane,  Hayes,  and  > 
Hall.     70  pp.,  photograph,  8vo.    Washington,  1876  J 

American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  (Boston,  1 
Mass.)  Proceedings  of.  Vol.  ir.  New  Series,  May,  > 
1876,  to  May,  1877.    361  pp.,  8vo.    Boston,  1877....  J 


By  whom  Presented. 


Dr.  Ernest  Engel 


»t 


Rey.  J.  Long 


u 


}9 


Dr.  Behmert,  Di- 
recteur  des  Statis- 
tischen Bureaus 

Yom  Statistischen 
Bureau  desEdnigl. 
Sachs. 

Statistisches  Bureau 
der  Stadt  Dresden 

La  Institucion 
La  Sociedad 


Edward  Toung, 
Esq. 

» 


ti 


$t 


Surgeon-General, 
War  Department, 
U.8.A. 

Superintendent  U.S. 
Nayal  Obseryatoiy 


The  Academy 
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United  States — Contd. 

Analyst,  (The).  A  Journal  of  Pure  and  Applied  Ma- 
thematics. Vol.  iv,  No.  4.  July,  1877.  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  1877    

Banker's  Magazine,  (Now  York).  YoL  xi,  3rd  series, 
No.  12  ;  vol.  xii,  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3 

Franklin  Institute,  (Philadelphia).  Journal  of  the. 
Vol.  Ixiiii,  No.  6 ;  vol.  Ixxiv,  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3,  8vo. 
Philadelphia,  1877 

Gcogniphical  Society,  (New  York).  Journal  of  the. 
Vols,  v  and  vi,  1874.  Cloth,  maps,  &c.,  8vo.  New- 
York,  187'')    

International  Review,  (Tl»e).  September— October. 
Vol.  iii.  No.  37.     4t.o.     New  York,  1-876 

Massacliusetts,  (State  of).  Eighth  Annual  Report  of 
the  State  Board  of  Health  for  1876.  498  pp., 
maps,  &c.,  8vo.     Boston,  1877  

Miehijraii,  (State  of).  Laws,  &c.  of,  relating  to  the 
Public  Health.     86  pp.,  roy.  8vo.     Lansing,  1876.... 

Ditto.  First,  Second,  and  Third  Annual  Reports  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  for  the 
years  eniling  3()th  September,  1873-75.  3  vols.,  cloth, 
])lrtns,  rov.  8vo.     Lansing 

Ditto.  Statistics  of.  711  pp.,  diagrams,  8vo.  Lansing, 
1873  

Pennsylvania,  (State  of).  Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the 
Board  of  Connnissioncrs  of  Public  Charities.  541 
pp.,  cloth,  8vo.    Harrisbitrg,  1876    

Philosophical  Society,  (Philadelphia).  Transactions 
of.  A^ol.  xvi,  No.  19,  677  pp.,  plates,  8vo.  Phila- 
delpliia,  18()7    

Sanitarian,  (The).  A  Monthly  Magazine.  Vol.  v, 
No.  51.  June,  1877.  Portrait,  8vo.  New  York, 
1877 

St.  Louis,  (City  of,  MoJ.  Tlio  Mayor's  Message,  with 
acconipanving  Documents,  to  the  City  Council. 
Cloth,  8vo.     St.  l^uis,  1873 

The  Wej*tern,  (St.  Louis,  Mo.)  A  Journal  of  Litera- 
ture, Education,  and  Art.    Vol.  iii,  Nos.  7  and  8  .... 


Uruofat.  Comercio,  Navcgacion,  y  Hacienda  Publical 
Estadistica  del  Comercio  Exterior  Correspondiente  a  I 
los  alios  1874-75.  Cuademo  Num.  8.  308  pp.,  roy.  j 
8vo.     Montevideo,  1877 J 

New  South  Wales.      Blue   Book   for  the  year  1876. 
Index,  57  pp.  j  130  pp.,  folio.     Sydney,  1877 


Queensland — 

Agriculture  and  Live  Stock.     Returns  of,  1876.    4  pp., 

slieet  folio.     Brisbane,  1877  

Vital  Statistics.     Preliminary  Statement,  1876.    9  pp., 

folio.     Brisbane,  1877 

The  Fifth  Census,  taken  1st  May,  1876.     Prefatory  1 

Report,  Detailed  Tables,  and  Appendices.     187  pp.,  V 

boards,  maps,  folio.     Brisbane,  1877    J 


J.  Le  De  Foceafc^ 
Esq^,  M.A. 
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The  Institute 


The  President 

Thomas     Brassej, 
Esq.,  M.P. 
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Dr.  H.  B.  Baker 


»> 


it 

A.  J.  Ourt,  Esq. 
M.D. 


The  Socisty 

Dr.  W.  Farr,  F.B,S^ 

Rer.  J.  Long 
The  Editor 


M.  A.  Tau^llut, 
Directeur  du  Bu- 
reau de  Statistiqne 
de  la  R^publique 

The  Agent  General 
for  New  South 
Wales 


H.    Jordan,     Eflq-» 
Registrar-Qenem 
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South  Australia.     Statistical  Register  of  the  Province  1 
of,  for  the  jear  1876.    Fart  1,  Population.     81  pp.,  V 
folio.    Adelaide,  1877 J 

ViOTOBIA — 

Mineral  Statistics  of,  for  the  year  1876.    54  pp.,  folio.  1 

Melbourne,  1877 J 

Beport  of  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Mines,  for  the  year  1 

1876.  40  pp.,  folio.    Melbourne,  1877  j 

Agricultural  Statistics.  Forthe  year  ending  21st  March,  ) 

1877.  15  pp.,  folio.     Melbourne,  1877.    6  copies   ....  j 
Statistical  Kegister.     1875  (Index),  folio.     Melbourne,  1 

1876  J 

A^cultural  Statistics.     1875-76  and  1876-77,  15  pp.  1 
foUo.    Melbourne    / 

BsvaAL — 

Asiatic  Society  of.    Journal 

VoL  xlv,  part  2,  No.  4.    8vo.    Calcutta,  1877. 

Vol.  xlvi,  part  2,  No.  1.                    „ 
Proceedings  of.     Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5.   8to.    Calcutta,  1877 
Beport  on  the  Administration  of,  1875-76.    629  pp.,1 
cloth,  imp.  8to.    Calcutta,  1877    j 

BoHBAT.     Journal  of    the    Boyal  Asiatic  Society  of. 


Vol.  xii.  No.  34,  1876.    8vo.    Bombay,  1877 


SnraAPOBE.  Directory  for  the  Straits  Settlements,  1877. 
By  T.  J.  Keaughran  (1st  year).  178  pp.,  8to 
Singapore,  1877   


} 


Ibelakd — 

Quarterly  Betums  of  the  Marriages,  Births,  and  Deaths  I 
registered  in.  Nos.  53  and  54,  47  pp.,  8to.  Dublin,  \ 
1877  

Weekly  Betums  of  Births  and  Deaths  for  eight  large 
towns  in.    The  current  numbers  

Quarterly  Summary  of  the  Weekly  Returns  of  the 
Births  and  Deaths  in  eight  large  towns  of,  SOth  > 
June,  1877.     Sheet,  8vo.    Dublin,  1877 J 

Dublin.     Statistical  Tables  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  1 
for  the  year  1876.     64  pp.,  folio.    Dublin,  1877    ....  J 


SOOTLAND— 

Quarterly  Betiims  of  the  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages 
in,  for  Quarter  ending  30th  June,  1877,  No.  90, 
60  pp.,  8vo.     Edinburgh,  1877.     8  copies  

Weekly  and  Monthly  Returns  of  BirthjB,  Deaths,  and 
Marriages  for  eight  large  towns  in.      The  current  ^ 
numbers    J 

Glasgow.  Remarks  by  Medical  Officer,  accompany- 
ing Mortality  Tables  of  the  City  of,  for  the 
Quarter  ending  31st  March.  22  pp.,  8to.  Glasgow, 
1877  

Ditto.     Report  on  the  Air  of.     May,  1877.    Ditto  fori 
June,  1877.     11  pp.  each,  4to.    Glasgow,  1877 / 
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The     Minister     of 
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Statist 
The  Agent-Gbneral 

for  Victoria 
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it 


Goyernment    of 
Bengal 

The  Society 


The  Editor 


Begistrar-Gbneral, 
Ireland 


n 


V 


Cliief  Commissioner 
of  Police,  Dublin 


The  Registrar-Gene- 
ral  of  Scotland 


J.  B.  Russell,  Esq. 

Sanitary    Depart- 
ment of  Glasgow 
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Donationi. 


HI  1 


Scotland —  Contd. 

Philosophical  Society  of  Glasgow.  Proceedings  of  the,  1 
1876-77.    Vol.  X,  No.  2,  plates,  8yo.    Glasgow,  1877  J 

Unitrd  Kingdom — 

Factories.  Reports  of  the  Inspectors  of,  for  the  Half 
year  ending  30th  April,  1877  (C-1794,).  113  pp 
8vo.     London,  1877   

Navigation  and  Shipping.  Of  the  United  Kingdom 
for  1876.  Annual  Statement  of  the.  [0-1788" 
329  pp.,     Imp.  4to.     London,  1877 

Weights  and  Measures.  Annual  Report  of  the  Warden  1 
of  the  Standards  for  1876-77.  (0-1846).  12  pp.,  l 
8vo.     London,  1877    J 

Trade.     Of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Ooun-" 
tries  and   British   Possessions  for   1876.      Annual 
Stutenient  of  the.     [0-1811.]      279  pp.,  imp.  4to. 
London,  1877  

Trade  and  Navigation.  Monthly  Returns  of,  for  June, 
July,  and  August,  1877  

Emigration  and  Immigration.  Oopy  of  Statistical  1 
Tables  relating  to,  from  and  into  the  United  Kingdom  > 
in  the  year  1876.     21  pp.,  folio,  London,  1877  J 

Statistical  Abstract  for  the,  in  each  of  the  last  fifteen  1 
years  from  1862  to  1867.  [0-1790].  Twenty-fourth  K 
Number.     133  pp.,  8vo.     London,  1877 J 

Railways.  Summary  of  Statistics  of  for  the  years  1866  ] 
and  1872-76.  Oompiled  from  the  Returns  of  the  I 
Board  of  Trade.  By  W.  T.  Dent.  Sheet.  York,  f 
1877.     2  copies    J 


J 

} 


Actuaries.  Journal  of  the  Institute  of.  Nos.  107  and  108, 
1877.     Vol.  XX,  parts  3  and  4,  8vo.     London,  1877  .... 

Asiatic  Society,  (Royal).  The  Journal  of.  Vol.  ii, 
part  2,  new  series,  442  pp.,  8vo.     London,  1877    

Athenaeum,  (monthly  parts).     Nos.  594  to  596 , 

Banker's  Magazine,  (London) .  Vol.  xxivii,  Noe.  400  to 
402 

Birtiis,  Deaths,  and  Marriages  in  England.  Thirty-eighth 
Annual  Report  of  the  Registrar-General  of  (Abstracts 
of  1875).    [0-1786.]   342  pp.,  roy.  8to.   London,  1877 

Oiyil  Engineers.  Minutes  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Insti- 
tution of.  Vol.  xlix,  1876-77,  part  3.  416  pp.,  cloth, 
plates,  8vo.     London,  1877    

Oolonial  Institute,  (Royal).  Proceedings  of  the.  Vol.  riii, 
1876-77.    480  pp.,  cloth,  8to.    London.  1877    

Oriminal  Returns.  Metropolitan  Police,  1876.  47  pp., 
8vo.     London,  1877    

East  India  Association.  Journal  of  the.  Vol.  x,  Nos. 
3  and  4,  8to.     London,  1877 

Geographical  Society,  (Royal).  The  Journal  of  the. 
Vol.  xlvi,  1876.    450  pp.,  cloth,  maps,  8to.    London, 

1876 

Ohartcrs  and  Regulations  of  the.  27  pp.,  8to.  London, 

1877  

Proceedings  of  the.    VoL  xzi,  Noe.  4  and  5  »... 


* 

} 
} 

} 
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Donations. 


} 
} 


Howard  Associatien.    Annual  Report  for  the  year  ending  I 
September,  1877.    20  pp.,  pamphlet,   8ro.     London,  > 
1877  - J 

Hospital  Beports,  &c.,  &o.     A  large  number  of  Hospital ' 
and  Infirmary  Reports,  London  and  Pro?incial,  for 
▼ariooB  years,   1870<76:    together  with  a  number  of 

K&mphJett  relating  to  Hospitals,  Sanitary  Science,  &c. 
ouring  Classee.     Thirty- third  Annual  Report  of  the 

Society  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the,   1877 

87  pp.,  royal  8vo.     London,  1877 

liancnester    Statistical    Society.     Transactions  of   the 

Session  1876-77.     264  pp.,  boards,  8fo.     Manchister 

1877 

Medical  and   Chirurgical  Society.     Proceedings  of  the. 

Vol.  viii,  No.  4,  part  45  

Quekett  Microscopical  Club.     Journal  of  the.     No.  34, 

July,  1877.     Plate^  8vo.     London,  1877    

Royal  Institution  of  (>reat  Britain.    Proceedings  of   the.  1 

Vol.  Tiii,  part  3.    No.  66.     Plates,  8vo.     London,  1877  J 
Sheffield.     Annual   Report  of    the   Medical  Officer  of 

Health  for  1876.  44pp.,8To.   Sheffield,  1877.   2  copies. 
Social  Science  Association.     Sessional  Proceedings  of  the. 

Vol.  X,  No.  14 

St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital.     Statistical  Tables  of  the 

Patients  under  Treatment  in  the   Wards  of,  during 

1876.     117  pp.,  8vo.     London,  1877    

St.   deorge's   Hospital.     Reports,  1874-76.      Vol.   riii, 

680  pp.,  cloth,  plaiee,  Sro.     London,  1877 / 

BorsNE,  (Stbphbn) — 

On  the  Ghnowth  of  Population  with  Relation  to  th«l 
Means  of  Subsistence.     15  pp.,  8vo.     London,  1877  j 

On  the  Increasing  Dependence  of  this  Country  upon  1 

Foreign  Supplies  for  Food.     8vo.     Salford,  1877  ....  j 

Bbaoublli,  (H.  F.).    Die  Staaten  Europa's.    Hede  i  zu  I 

Ti.     672  pp.,  8fo.     Briinn j 

Chadwick,  (Edwin).     Functions  of  a  General  Police 

Force  for  the    Extinction   of   Fires.      54   pp.,   Svo. 

London,  1877  

Chuckbbbuttt,  (TAKOOBDAgs).    Thoughts  on  Popular' 

Education.     23  pp.,  8vo.     Calcutta,  1870   J 

Dantbbs,  (Julavd).     Railways  in  India:  a  Report  tol 

the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  in  Council  for  the  V 

year  1876-77.    47  pp.,  folio.    London,  1877  J 

LoKO,  (Rev.  J.)  — 

The  Eastern   Question   in   its   Anglo-Indian  Aspect. 
27  pp.,  8vo.     London,  1877  

Oriental  ProTerbs  and  their   Uses.     16  pp.,  8vo 

Nbumanv-Spallabt,  (Dr.  F.  Xvon).    Die  Getreidepro- 

duction  in  Oesterreich  und  anderen  Staaten.      22  pp 

roy.  8vo 

Ditto.     Uebersichten  iiber  Production,  Welthandel  und 

Verkehrsmittel.     Separat-abdrack  aus  Behm's  geogra- 

phisohen.  Jahrbache  VI  Band.  130  pp., Sro.  Wien,1876 
Nbttmavn,  (F.  X.).    Indien  ais  Kaiserrich.    Boards,  8yo. 

Leipzig,  1877    
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Tait,  (La-WSON)  .  An  Essay  on  HospitAl  Mortality.  1 
136  pp.,  cloth,  tables  and  diagrams,  Svo.  London,  \- 
1877.     2  copies    

Thompson,  (Capt.  C.  H.)     The  Effects  of  Free  Trade 
without  Reciprocity.     16  pp.,  8vo.    Exeter,  1877 

Young,  (Fredeiiick).    Imperial  Federation.    184  pp., 
cloth,  imp.  8vo.     London,  1876    / 

Arts,  Journal  of  the  Society  of Current  numbers 

Nature  

The  Review 

The  Insurance  Record    

The  Finance  Chronicle   

The  Insurance  Gazette   

The  Commercial  World 


» 


»» 
I) 


it 


By  whom  Presented. 


The  Author 


» 


it 


The  Society 
The  Editor 


Purchased, 

Almanac.     The  Banking,  1877. 

„  The  British,  and  Companion,  1877. 

„  Whittaker's,  1877. 

Almanach  de  Gotha,  1877. 

Annales  d' Hygiene  publique.    No.  101.     1877. 

Annual  Register,  (The).     New  series.     1876. 

Block's  Annuaire  d'Economie  Politique  et  de  la  Statistique,  1876. 

Calendar  and  Ciyil  Service  List.    The  British  Imperial,  1877. 

Cbaik,  (G-.  L.).    The  History  of  British  Commerce.    8  toIs.,  16mo. 
London,  1844. 

Directory.     May's  Newspaper,  1877. 
Medical,  1877. 

The  Post-Office,  London,  1877. 
„  „  „  Suburban,  1876. 

Economist.     The  current  numbers. 
Inyestors'  Monthly  Manual.    The  current  numbers. 
Journal  des  Economistes.    Nos.  188  to  141. 

Lbboy-Beaulibxt,  (M.).    Traits  de  la  Science  des  Finanoes.    2  tomee, 
8vo.    Paris,  1877. 


i> 
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Vol.  XL.]  [Part  IV. 

JOUBNAL  OF  THE  STATISTICAL  SOGIETT, 

DECEMBER,  1877. 


Inaugural  Address  of  G.  J.  Shaw-Lepevre,  Esq.,  M.P.,  President 
of  the  Statistical  Society,  delivered  on  Tuesday,  the  20th 
November,  1877. 

The  hoDour  which  you  have  conferred  npon  me,  in  electing  me 
President  for  the  coming  year,  is  greatly  enhanced  when  I  look 
back  at  the  list  of  distinguished  men,  who  have  filled  the  post  since 
the  formation  of  the  Society,  more  than  forty-three  years  ago— a 
list  which  includes  the  names  of  Lord  Russell,  Mr.  Gladstone,  Lord 
Derby,  and  Lord  Overstone. 

When  I  recalled  this  list,  the  labours  and  discussions  of  so  many 
years,  and  the  accumulated  work  of  the  Society,  in  the  closely- 
printed  volumes  of  its  transactions,  it  seemed  to  me  that  its  func- 
tions must  be  well  nigh  exhausted,  and  that  in  the  future  there 
would  be  work  only  for  gleaners  in  the  field  from  which  the  harvest 
had  already  been  gathered  by  those  who  have  gone  before  us. 

A  more  careful  consideration,  however,  of  the  work  already 
achieved  by  the  Society,  of  the  purpose  which  it  has  in  view,  and  of 
the  field  which  still  remains  for  its  labours,  has  relieved  me  of 
much  of  this  fear,  and  tends  to  show  that  there  is  still  ample  work 
before  it,  and  that  its  future  labours  may  be  fruitful  of  further 
result,  just  in  proportion  as  the  condition  of  society  advances,  and 
becomes  more  complex  and  varied. 

The  object  of  the  Association  has  been  well  defined  to  be  the 
study  of  the  conditions  and  prospects  of  society.  The  state  or  con- 
dition of  society  is  the  simultaneous  state  of  all  the  greater  social 
facts  or  phenomena,  and  the  progress  of  society  is  the  succession 
of  these  facts  or  phenomena  considered  in  relation  to  one  another ; 
and  as  these  are  constantly  changing,  it  is  obvious  that  the  work 
of  investigation  can  never  be  completed  or  exhausted;  the  more 
80,  as  such  work  does  not  consist  in  the  mere  collection  of  aggregate 
facts,  and  the  piling  up  of  figures,  but  in  arranging  and  metho- 
dising information,  in  the  true  spirit  of  scientific  inquiry,  so  as  to 
throw  as  much  light  as  possible  upon  the  relation  of  these  social 
phenomena  to  one  another,  and  their  causes. 

It  has  been  the  fixed  principle  of  the  Society  to  keep  its  pro- 
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cfedings  froo  from  politics ;  by  this  I  nndeMtand,  not  that  it  bu 
refused  to  deal  with  qaestioos,  whicb  frum  time  to  time  have 
interested  aud  evou  agitated  the  conntty,  and  have  been  the  battle- 
field of  contending  political  partiee ;  but  that  it  has  applied  to  such 
questions  tlie  test  of  true  philosophical  inquiry;  tbat  it  has  main- 
tained above  party  interests  or  political  strife,  the  standard  of 
truth;  and  tbat  it  bae  not  been  satisfied  so  long  as  any  fact  bearing 
upon  the  subject  under  discussion  remained  undiscovered  or 
uiittpprcciated.  Looking  back  at  the  proceedings  of  the  Society, 
I  find  tbat  it  bae  not  lived  in  an  atmosphere  of  philosophic  seclu- 
sion, or  disconnected  itself  from  the  current  life  and  interests  of 
the  day,  but  has  dealt  with  and  treated  in  an  exhaustive  manner 
those  subjects  which  have  occupied  the  public  mind,  illaetnting 
them  by  examples  and  experience  from  other  countries,  supplying 
material  for  the  guidance  of  public  opinion,  and  remedying  the 
iinpcrft'ct  knowledge,  in  which  in  the  first  instance  moat  subjects 

And,  as  in  tbe  past,  so  in  the  future  ;  in  the  life  or  progress  of  a 
country  like  ours,  with  its  vast  empire,  its  extended  interests,  and 
its  endless  points  of  contact  with  other  conntriea,  there  must  be  a 
continuous  succession  of  subjects  of  vital  interest  to  tbe  community, 
pressing  upon  the  heel  of  one  another,  and  requiring  the  investiga- 
tion of  impartial  thinkers,  statists,  philosophers,  and  experts, 
before  they  are  ripe  for  practical  dealing  by  statesmen  in  Parlia- 
ment, or  before  they  can  be  understood  in  all  their  bearings  by  the 
public.  It  appears  to  me  then,  that  one  of  the  first  duties  of  this 
Society,  is  to  select  those  subjects  for  its  investigation  and  discus- 
sion, which  are  of  present  interest  to  the  pubhc,  or  which  in 
tbe  near  future  are  likely  to  be  dealt  with ;  to  apply  to  them 
tbe  most  rigid  examination  of  all  the  surrounding  facte ;  to  test 
theories  by  verification  from  every  possible  quarter;  to  lay  hare 
with  aiifitnehing  severity  any  fallacies,  which  are  too  certain  to  be 
attendant  on  such  discussions;  and  to  supply  methods  of  comparison 
by  example  or  diSerence,  which  may  tend  to  elucidate  the  bearing 
of  proposed  measures.  Another  and  not  less  important  work  is 
to  follow  in  the  wake  of  pubhc  discussion  and  legislation,  and  to 
test  the  results  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  exhibit  themselves.  The 
last  forty  years  during  which  the  Society  has  been  in  existence 
have  formed  a  period  of  extraordinary  activity  in  legislation.  There 
is  scarcely  a  branch  of  our  social  arrangements  which  has  not  been 
dealt  with.  New  functions  have  been  assumed  for  the  Govern- 
ment, now  departments  of  State  have  been  created.  Existing 
institutions  and  endowments  have  been  reformed,  and  applied  to 
cxiended  use.  Many  of  these  changes  and  ntnub  of  this  l^^islfr- 
tioa  may  be  almost  called  experimental.    The  reanlts  require  » 
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careM  watching  or  notation.     The  success  or  failure  of  these  will 
throw  much  light  upon  the  expediency  of  further  changes. 

Another  and  not  less  promising  field  for  inquiry  is  that  opened 
out  by  the  greater  spread  of  statistical  inquiry  in  other  countries. 
I  need  hardly  point  out  how  much  has  been  done  in  this  direction 
of  late  years.  Every  year  the  statistical  knowledge  of  Europe  is 
being  improved  and  extended.  There  yet  remains  an  abundant 
work  in  collecting  and  comparing  these  facts,  in  showing  where 
differences  exist,  and  in  ascertaining  the  causes. 

It  has  sometimes  been  contended  that  Statistics  form  in  them- 
selves a  distinct  and  separate  science,  apart  from  the  subject  with 
which  they  deal.  I  doubt  whether  this  view  can  be  sustained. 
Statistics  I  understand  to  be  the  statement  and  the  grouping  of 
facts,  and  a  science,  to  be  the  statement  of  the  relation  of  pheno- 
mena to  one  another ;  statistics  then,  are  important  and  neces- 
sary adjuncts  and  implements  of  many  sciences,  especially  that 
of  Social  Science  (including  Political  Economy),  but  not  a  science 
in  themselves,  unless  it  be  that  there  is  a  science  in  the  mere 
arrangement  of  facts  and  information,  apart  from  their  subject 
matter,  so  as  to  make  them  clear  and  intelligible ;  but  this  seems  to 
me  to  be  an  art  rather  than  a  science.  The  mere  expression  of  facts, 
or  their  grouping  in  a  statistical  form,  without  relation  to  their 
causes  or  mutual  dependence,  is  no  more  a  science  than  a  descrip- 
tion of  facts,  apart  from  the  laws  which  govern  them,  could  be 
considered  as  constituting  any  science  physical  or  natural. 

Again,  it  has  been  contended  that  statistics  are  to  social  science 
what  experiments  are  to  natural  philosophy.  This  also  appears  to 
me  to  be  scarcely  in  accordance  with  due  precision  of  language. 
Statistics  may  be,  and  commonly  are,  used  for  the  most  important 
task  of  showing  the  results  of  an  experiment  in  social  science,  but 
are  no  more  an  experiment  themselves,  than  are  the  notes  of  the 
natural  philosopher,  which  record  the  results  of  his  experiments. 
Much  of  the  legislative  work  in  this  country,  during  the  last  forty 
years,  has  been  of  a  tentative  and  experimental  character.  It  was 
adopted  under  the  impression  that  improvement  would  result.  It 
would  be  possible  to  repeal  it  if  the  results  were  unsatisfactory.  It 
is  also  possible  to  test  the  value  of  the  results  by  experience,  and 
Statistics  give  us  the  best  means  of  effecting  this ;  by  comparing 
facts  at  different  intervals,  before  and  after  legislation,  and  by 
endeavouring  to  cast  out,  or  make  allowance,  for  independent 
causes,  great  light  may  be  thrown  upon  the  effect  of  legislation; 
but  it  seems  a  misnomer  to  call  the  statistics  themselves  the  expe- 
riment. The  experiment  was  legislation.  Statistics  give  us  the 
means  of  ascertaining  results,  and  are,  therefore,  most  valuable  to 
the  sociologist  and  legislator. 

3l2 
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But  although  statistics  can  neither  be  reckoned  as  a  science,  nor 
treated,  as  in  themselves  in  the  nature  of  an  experiment,  they  are, 
as  I  have  said,  the  indispensable  adjuncts  of  many  sciences,  and 
more  especially  of  that  which  deals  with  the  condition  and  progrees 
of  society ;  they  have  been  the  means  of  discovering  a  certain 
number  of  empirical  laws  relating  to  man  and  his  functions ;  they 
enable  us  to  take  a  comprehensive  view  of  society  in  all  its  relations 
and  progress ;  they  have  suggested,  and  will  continue  to  suggest, 
theories  as  to  the  causes  which  determine  the  condition  of  men ;  by 
comparing  the  condition  of  society  at  different  places,  they  throw 
the  most  important  light  upon  these  causes ;  and  still  more  by  com- 
paring the  condition  at  different  intervals  of  time,  they  enable  us  to 
study  the  dynamics  of  society,  and  give  us  the  means  of  verification 
of  theones  which  have  been  propounded  on  this  most  important 
subject.  So  closely  allied  are  they,  and  so  necessary  an  adjxmct  to 
social  science  and  political  economy,  that  it  is  difficult  to  form  a 
table  of  statistics,  without  reference  to  the  branch  of  these  sciences 
which  it  illustrates ;  and  it  is  still  more  impossible  to  discnss 
statistics,  without  importing  arguments  as  to  their  bearing  upon  the 
laws  which  are  the  special  objects  of  these  sciences. 

In  order,  however,  to  estimate  statistics  at  their  true  valne^  from 
the  point  of  view  of  social  science,  we  must  always  bear  in  mind 
that  the  scie  ico  of  Sociology  (including  Political  Economy)  is 
essentially  a  deductive  science.  It  has  been  insisted  upon  by 
Mr.  J.  S.  Mill,  with  all  his  authority  as  a  philosopher,  that  the 
process  of  induction  helps  us  but  little  to  solve  any  of  the  greater 
social  problems,  and,  at  the  best,  only  enables  us  to  realise  certain 
empirical  laws,  which,  however  constant  they  may  appear  to  be,  are 
only  approximate  generalisations,  and  can  only  be  counted  on  as 
applicable  to  unobserved  cases,  so  long  as  there  is  reason  to  think 
that  no  change  has  taken  place  in  the  remoter  causes,  on  which 
the  immediate  causes  depend.  The  number  and  complexity  of 
social  phenomena,  each  of  which  exerts  an  influence  on  all  the 
others,  makes  it  impossible  for  us  to  determine,  by  observation  and 
induction,  the  exact  relations  between  them,  and  the  effect  of  each 
upon  all  the  others.  The  only  method  which  is  effective  in  results, 
is  that  which  separates  certain  classes  of  phenomena,  and  endeavours 
to  show  the  direct  relation  between  them,  irrespective  of  other 
effects  which  may  contribute  to  either  of  them  from  other  causes. 
The  deductive  method  enables  us  to  do  this  in  two  ways,  either  by 
deducing  our  conclusions  by  reasoning  from  certain  other  data,  or 
from  certain  assumed  principles  of  human  nature,  and  then  veri- 
fying these  conclusions  by  observation  of  the  particular  phenomenft 
under  consideration ;  or  by  obtaining  our  conclusions  conjecturally 
from  observation   of  the  phenomena,  and  afterwards  connectinflr 
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tbem  with  the  principles  of  human  nature  by  a  priori  reason- 
ing. 

In  the  opinion  of  some  philosophers,  such  as  M.  Comte  and  his 
school,  this  second  method  of  deduction  can  alone  be  used  with 
advantage  for  sociological  speculation.  This  opinion,  however,  is 
not  shared  by  Mr.  Mill  and  others,  who  claim  for  the  first  method 
an  importance  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  latter.  To  whichever 
process,  however,  we  accord  the  better  or  proper  use,  it  is  clear  that 
observation  is  equally  necessary ;  and  statistics,  by  giving  us  a  com- 
prehensive view  of  the  facts  bearing  upon  the  particular  subject 
under  investigation,  enable  us  either  to  verify  the  conclusions 
arrived  at  by  the  process  of  deduction,  or  to  form  the  material  for 
an  argument,  which  may  afterwards  be  verifi.ed  by  deduction  from 
the  principles  of  human  nature. 

From  this  brief  review  of  the  methods  of  reasoning  applicable  to 
social  science,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  main  use  of  what  we  call 
statistics,  in  connection  with  that  science,  is  to  collect  the  facts  of 
society  in  a  form  which  will — 

1.  Enable  us  to  generalise  in  certain  cases,  and  to  infer  from  such 
generalisations  empirical  laws  of  society. 

2.  Supply  us  the  material  from  which  we  can  deduce  causes,  anc^ 
thus  establish  a  scientific  relation  between  certain  phenomena. 

3.  Enable  us  to  verify  the  conclusions  which  have  beei^  drawn 
from  d  priori  reasoning,  and  thus  establish  on  a  sure  basis  the  laws 
which  govern  the  condition  and  progress  of  society. 

Many  examples  could  be  given  of  the  use  of  statistics  under  the 
first  of  these  heads.  Among  them  are  the  empirical  laws  which  we 
draw  from  the  accumulated  experience  of  life,  of  the  constancy  of 
recurrence  of  certain  phenomena,  such  as  suicides,  accidents  in  tl^e 
streets,  and  negligence  of  various  kinds,  from  which  we  can  predict 
almost  to  a  fraction  what  will  be  the  numbers  of  such  cases  in  suc- 
cessive years.  Such  empirical  laws,  however,  are  more  interesting 
than  valuable,  and  throw  no  great  light  upon  the  progress  of  society. 
It  is  therefore  under  the  two  other  heads,  and  by  the  methods  sug- 
gested in  them,  that  we  have  made  in  the  past,  and  must  hope  in 
the  future,  to  make  any  great  advance  iA  determining  the  laws  of 
social  science.  It  is  the  collection  and  methodising  of  facts,  bearing 
upon  the  condition  of  men  at  different  places  and  at  different  times, 
which  supply  us  with  the  means  and  material  for  inferring  or  veri- 
fying the  laws  which  govern  the  condition  and  progress  of  society. 

In  making  these  observations,  and  in  arranging  and  methodising 
the  facts  resulting  therefrom,  with  a  view  to  social  science,  it  is 
necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the  two  principal  methods,  by  which  we 
are  enabled  to  single  out  from  among  the  circumstances,  which 
precede   or  follow  a  phenomenon,  those  with  which  it  is  really 
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connected  by  an  invariable  law.  The  one,  namely  by  comparing 
tof,'etlier  diflercnt  instances,  in  wbich  the  same  phenomenon  occnrs; 
tlie  otlior  by  comparing  instances,  in  which  the  phenomenon  does 
occur,  with  instances  in  other  respects  similar,  in  which  it  does  not ; 
methods  which  have  been  denominated  by  Mr.  Mill,  the  Method  of 
Agreement  and  the  Method  of  Difference.  It  is  on  these  two 
methods  tliat  all  the  value  of  comparative  statistics  as  regards  two 
conntrii's  or  two  periods  depends ;  and  it  is  often  by  a  combination 
of  thes(;  two  methods,  that  the  most  valuable  results  are  obtained. 

The  simplest  example  which  can  be  given  of  the  combined  use 
of  these  methods  is  this.  The  rate  of  mortality  of  several  towns,  of 
which  the  general  condition  is  much  the  same,  is  observed ;  in  some 
the  rate  is  the  same  and  low,  in  others  it  is  much  higher.  It  is  at 
once  assumed,  and  with  fair  reason,  that  there  must  be  hygienic 
defects  in  the  towns  with  high  mortality,  which  account  for  this 
difFerence.  The  attention  of  the  public  being  called  to  this,  the 
cause  may  be  found,  and  a  remedy  applied.  So  thoroughly  is  this 
now  recognised,  that  the  principle  is  admitted  in  legislation ;  and 
in  the  Artisans  Dwellings  Act  the  powers  conferred  upon  local 
authorities  of  taking  under  compulsory  powers  the  houses  in  an 
unsanitary  district,  are  made  to  depend  upon  the  report  (among 
other  things)  that  the  rate  of  mortality  in  such  district  is  exces- 
sive. 

Anotlier  and  familiar  illustration  of  the  method  of  difference 
is  that  already  referred  to,  of  ascertaining  the  results  of  legisla- 
tion, and  comparing  them  with  the  preconceived  theories,  on  which 
the  legislation  was  based.  In  itself,  the  degree  of  proof  is  often  weak, 
for  other  causes  than  the  assumed  one  very  often  have  contri- 
buted to  the  improvement ;  but  if  we  can  show  that  in  two  or  more 
cases,  where  the  change  has  been  effected,  the  same  new  facts  are 
observed  subsequently,  and  that  in  other  cases  where  no  change 
was  made,  no  such  new  facts  make  their  appearance,  the  argument 
of  cause  and  effect  is  greatly  strengthened. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  combined  differences  of  time  and  place, 
and  of  the  use  of  statistics  for  throwing  light  upon  those  differences, 
and,  therefore,  for  enabling  us  to  discern  the  law  which  governs  the 
progress  of  a  society,  I  will  take  a  case  which  is  by  no  means  yet 
fully  determined,  but  is  one  of  the  deepest  interest  and  moment. 

Statistical  inquiry  has  shown  us  that  France  is  a  country,  where 
peasant  proprietors  exist  in  great  numbers.  Probably  two-fifths  of 
its  area  are  ow^ned  by  about  5  millions  of  peasants,  two-thirds  of 
whom  cultivate  their  own  small  properties.  In  England  such  a  class 
does  not  exist.  In  France  again  the  census  exhibits  the  somewhat 
startling  fact,  that  the  population  increases  by  such  very  small 
annual  movements,  that  it  may  almost  be  called  stationary.     la 
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England,  the  births  exceed  the  deaths  in  a  proportion,  which  but  for 
emigration,  would  cause  the  population  to  double  itself  in  fifty 
years.  These  two  differences  in  countries,  of  which  the  civilisation 
is  so  nearly  alike,  and  the  general  conditions  otherwise  so  similar, 
have  naturally  attracted  much  attention,  and  the  theory  has  been 
propounded  that  they  are  connected  together  as  cause  and  effect,  and 
that  the  cause  of  the  small  increase  of  population  in  France,  is  the 
great  division  of  its  land,  and  the  existence  of  an  immense  class  of 
peasant  proprietors;  and  those  who  have  propounded  this  theory 
have  proceeded  to  justify  the  hypothesis,  by  arguing  from  the 
principles  of  human  nature,  that  such  a  result  would  be  likely  to 
follow  from  such  a  cause. 

Tt  may  be  interesting,  however,  to  observe  that  not  many  years 
ago,  and  until  the  census  of  France  threw  full  h'ght  upon  the  rate 
of  increase  of  its  population,  a  theory  of  precisely  opposite  character 
prevailed  among  philosophers  in  England,  as  to  the  effect  of  a  large 
class  of  peasant  proprietors.  Arthur  Young  had  pointed  out,  with 
his  accustomed  accuracy  in  reporting  matters  of  fact,  that  even  at 
the  time  of  the  Revolution  of  1789,  the  number  of  peasant  pro- 
prietors in  France  was  very  great.  He  said  that  probably  one-third 
of  its  area  was  owned  by  peasants.  Like  most  English  econo- 
mists, he  could  see  little  merit  in  such  a  condition,  though  he  bore 
strong  testimony  to  the  unremitting  industry  of  these  proprietors, 
which,  he  said,  was  "  so  conspicuous,  and  so  meritorious,  that  no 
**  commendations  would  be  too  great  for  it.  It  was  sufficient  to  prove 
"  that  property  in  land  was,  of  all  others,  the  most  active  instigator  to 
"  severe  and  incessant  labour."  The  main  objection,  however,  which 
he  found  to  a  system  of  small  proprietors,  and  their  custom  of  equal 
division,  on  death,  among  their  children,  was,  that  it  tended  to  the 
creation  of  a  population  larger  than  the  country  could  bear,  and 
with  an  ever-decreasing  means  of  subsistence. 

"  The  population,"  he  said,  **  flowing  from  this  division  of  pro- 
"  perty  is,  in  some  cases,  great,  but  it  is  the  multiplication  of 
"  wretchedness.  Couples  marry  and  procreate,  in  the  idea,  not  the 
"  reality  of  a  maintenance.  They  increase  beyond  the  demand  of 
'*  towns  and  manufactures,  and  the  consequence  is  distress,  and 
"  numbers  dying  of  diseases,  arising  from  insufficient  nourishment. 
"  Hence,  therefore,  small  properties,  much  divided,  prove  the 
"  greatest  source  of  misery  that  can  be  conceived,  and  this  has 
"  operated  to  such  an  extent  and  degree  in  France,  that  a  law 
"  undoubtedly  ought  to  be  passed  to  render  all  division  below  a 
"  certain  number  of  acres  illegal."  ♦  #  ♦  **  No  country 
"  upon  earth  is  cursed  with  so  bad  a  Government  as  that  would  be 
**  which  aimed  at  a  general  division  of  property;  so  numerous  is 
that  population  which  arises  from  principles,  pure  and  virtuous 
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'*  in  themselves,  but  leads  directly  to  the  extremes  of  human 
"  misery." 

The  same  objections  to  peasant  proprietors  were  frequently  insisted 
upon  by  some  of  the  ablest  political  economists  of  this  country.  In 
1823,  Mr.  McCulloch,  one  of  the  most  vigorous  opponents  of  the 
system,  prophesied  of  France,  "  That  in  half  a  century  it  would 
**  certainly  be  the  greatest  pauper  warren  in  Europe,  and,  along 
"  with  Ireland,  have  the  honour  of  furnishing  hewers  of  wood  and 
*'  drawers  of  water  for  all  other  countries  in  the  world."  And  Mr. 
Jones,  the  well-known  lecturer  on  political  economy  at  Hailey- 
bury,  writing  in  1836  on  The  Distribution  of  Wealth,  said:  "A 
"  peasant  population  raising  their  own  wages  from  the  soil,  and 
**  consuming  them  in  kind,  are  universally  acted  upon  very  feebly  by 
"  internal  checks  or  by  motives  disposing  them  to  restraint.  The 
"  consequence  is  that  unless  some  external  cause,  quite  independent 
**  of  their  will,  forces  such  peasant  cultivators  to  slacken  their  rate 
"  of  increase,  they  will,  in  a  limited  territory,  very  rapidly  approach 
"  a  state  of  want  and  penury,  and  will  be  stopped  at  last  only  by 
"  the  physical  impossibility  of  procuring  subsistence." 

There  could  not  well  be  more  conspicuous  instances  of  the 
danger  of  propounding  theories  without  verifying  them  by  facts. 
That  the  peasantry  of  Franco  in  1789  were  in  a  miserable  state 
admits  of  no  doubt ;  nothing  however  was  then  known  of  the 
rate  of  increase  of  population ;  the  peasants  themselves  attributed 
their  miseries  to  the  exaction  of  their  feudal  lords,  under  whom 
they,  for  the  most  part,  held  by  a  certain  tenure,  but  subject  to 
extortions  of  all  kinds ;  and  the  result  of  the  Revolution  of  1789 
was  to  free  the  peasantry  from  these  exactions,  and  to  destroy  all 
traces  of  the  feudal  system.  It  also  resulted  in  a  great  accession 
to  the  number  of  peasants  by  the  sale  of  Church  lands  and  lands 
belonging  to  the  em /^re  nobility ;  and  a  further  increase  accrued 
after  the  revolution  by  means  of  what  were  called  the  "bandes 
noires,*'  land  speculators,  who  bought  up  large  properties,  and  resold 
them  to  the  tenants.  That  the  wealth  of  France  has  enormously 
increased  since  then,  and  that  the  condition  of  the  individual  peasant 
is  improved  beyond  all  comparison,  can  admit  of  no  doubt;  yet  so  &r 
from  this  increase  of  peasant  proprietors,  resulting  in  an  increased 
tendency  to  over  population,  or  in  the  creation  of  a  pauper  warren  in 
France,  the  very  reverse  is  the  case ;  and  we  now  know  that  for  many 
years  past,  the  population  of  France  has  been  increasing  at  a  very  low 
rate,  and  is  at  this  moment  almost  stationary.  It  is  worthy  of 
notice,  that  the  school  of  economists,  who  most  strongly  object  to 
peasant  properties,  have  now,  in  view  of  the  patent  facts  brought 
out  by  the  successive  census  of  France,  completely  changed  the 
front  of  their  argument ;  admitting  the  slow  growth  of  population 
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in  France,  they  condemn  it  in  terms  not  less  strong  than  those,  in 
which  Arthur  Young,  McCuUoch,  and  others,  condemned  the 
reverse,  and  they  attribute  it  to  the  very  cause  which,  but  a  few 
years  ago,  was  supposed  to  lead  to  the  very  opposite  result.  My 
friend  Mr.  Caird,  who  recently  addressed  himself  to  this  subject, 
quoted  approvingly,  with  reference  to  the  slow  growth  of 
population  in  France,  Rousseau's  opinion,  that  the  worst  of  all 
famines  was  the  famine  of  men.  Whether  the  slow  growth  of  a 
population,  where  there  is  no  great  field  for  emigration,  is  to  be 
deplored  or  not,  whether  its  cause  its  rightly  attributed  to  peasant 
proprietorship,  and  whether  a  wide  distribution  of  landed  property 
is  to  be  condemned  or  approved,  are  questions  of  the  deepest  interest 
for  economists  of  the  present  day.  To  discuss  them  at  length 
would  be  beyond  my  present  limits.  I  have  used  the  illustration 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  use  that  can  be  made  of  comparing 
differences  of  condition,  combined  with  different  rates  of  progress, 
and  the  value  of  statistical  information  for  some  of  the  highest 
problems  of  social  life. 

Another  example  of  the  use  to  be  made  of  comparing  statistics 
at  different  periods,  in  verification  of  a  theory,  which  has  been 
deductively  worked  out,  is  that  suggested  by  the  well-known  case 
of  Free  Trade.  The  law  or  principle  of  free  trade  was  one  of  the 
greatest  efforts,  which  had  ever  been  accomplished  by  the  deductive 
method.  It  was  deduced  by  Adam  Smith  and  Turgot  from  general 
principles,  at  a  time  when  the  means  of  verifying  the  theory  were 
few  and  slight.  Adopted,  however,  as  it  has  been  by  this  country 
and  by  others,  to  a  more  limited  extent,  it  is  now  possible  by  com- 
paring the  state  of  trade  at  different  periods,  before  and  after  the 
dates  of  the  several  changes,  and  with  countries  where  no  such 
change  has  taken  place,  to  obtain  ample  verification  by  the  results  of 
experience,  and  though  care  must  be  taken  not  to  disregard  other 
causes  which  have  contributed  to  the  great  increase  of  trade  and 
prosperity,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  every  year  experience 
tends  to  confirm  the  theory,  and  to  disprove  and  confound  all  the 
arguments  of  those  who  opposed  it. 

It  must  never,  however,  be  forgotten  that  in  such  comparisons 
other  causes  not  only  may,  but  must  exist.  The  method  of  differ, 
ences  is  to  be  fully  relied  upon  only,  when  all  other  conditions  of  the 
two  societies,  or  of  the  same  society  at  two  periods,  are  the  same, 
and  this  never  is  or  can  be  the  case.  The  experimenter  in  chemistry 
or  physics  may  secure  that  all  other  conditions,  surrounding  the 
phenomena  which  he  is  investigating,  shall  be  the  same,  but  the 
sociologist  cannot  make  experiments  in  this  sense ;  the  phenomena 
which  he  connects  together  may  be  acted  upon  by  other  causes, 
wholly  remote  from  that  to  which  he  attributes  them,  and  at  iti 
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best,  the  argnment  which  he  can  dednce  is  only  one  of  tendency,  and 
not  of  certain  and  sole  cause  and  effect. 

In  making  comparison  also  between  two  periods  and  two  places, 
it  is  necessary  that  tlie  statistics  should  be  collected  and  framed 
upon  the  same  basis  and  with  the  same  care,  otherwise  their  value 
for  suggesting  or  verifying  laws  of  progress  will  be  greatly  reduced 
or  destroyed. 

The  wreck  statistics,  for  instance,  show  a  continually  increasing 
number  of  casualties  to  British  ships.  There  is  reason,  however,  to 
believe  that  this  increase  is  apparent  rather  than  real,  and  is  due  to 
the  greater  accuracy  and  certainty  with  which  such  information  is 
obtained  and  recorded,  and  to  the  increased  vigilance  of  the  agents 
who  report  these  cases,  rather  than  to  the  increased  danger  of  navi- 
gation, or  to  greater  recklessness  of  shipowners  or  shipmasters. 

So  again  in  the  matter  of  insanity.  The  official  returns  show  a 
continually  increasing  number  of  insane  persons.  It  by  no  means 
follows,  as  a  certainty,  that  insanity  is  increasing  in  this  country ; 
and  it  may  be  that  the  returns  only  exhibit  increasing  knowledge 
of  the  extent  to  which  insanity  exists.  Individuals  who  escaped  the 
register  in  earlier  years  may  now  be  included.  It  may  also  be 
that  the  line,  which  divides  the  insane  from  the  sane,  may  be  some- 
what differently  drawn  now,  than  it  was  a  few  years  ago.  There  is 
no  absolutely  certain  demarcation  between  them;  and  the  better 
treatment  of  the  insane  may  have  tended  to  the  inclusion  of  many, 
who,  for  humane  reasons,  were  formerly  classified  otherwise ;  and  it 
may  be  that  the  doctors,  who  apply  their  minds  to  this  special 
subject,  are  inclined  to  extend  their  functions,  and  claim  as  patients 
an  ever-increasing  range  of  persons.  These  matters  have  to  be 
considered  before  we  can  accept  the  apparent  conclusion  of  official 
returns  that  insanity  has  increased. 

As  time  goes  on,  however,  many  of  these  irregular  causes  of 
increase  in  periodic  or  comparative  statistics  will  be  lessened ;  and 
the  value  of  such  returns  will  continually  increase  just  in  proportion 
as  such  alien  causes  of  difference  are  eliminated. 

I  have  hitherto  devoted  myself  to  the  use  of  statistics ;  let  me 
now  say  a  few  words  upon  the  abuse  to  which  they  are  not  unfre- 
quently  subjected,  and  in  respect  of  which  it  seems  to  me  this 
Society  has  almost  as  much  concern,  as  in  their  use. 

That  the  public  requires  the  assistance — I  might  almost  say  the 
protection — of  such  a  Society  from  the  hasty  generalisations,  the 
imperfect  knowledge,  the  interested  objects,  and  the  faulty  reason- 
ings of  the  crowd  of  persons,  who  are  always  endeavouring  to  lead 
it  to  their  own  views  and  persuasions,  is  only  too  certain.  It  is 
impossible  to  take  up  the  reports  of  debates  in  the  legislature,  or  of 
discussions  in  societies,  which  deal  with  social  subjects,  or  with 
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reports  and  lectures  of  societies  formed  to  cany  out  express  objects, 
or  even  the  articles  of  onr  daily  papers  which  deal  with  such  sub- 
jects, without  observing  the  ever-increasing  importance  which  is 
given  to  statistical  information,  and  the  reliance  which  is  placed 
upon  it  as  a  basis  for  theories  suggested,  or  as  support  to  conclu- 
sions to  which  it  is  hoped  to^  persuade  us.  The  importance  of 
statistical  proof  of  theories  seems  to  be  deeply  impressed  in  the 
minds  of  the  public  ;  and  yet  there  are  probably  no  more  specious 
fallacies  than  those  which  are  wrapped  up  in  the  form  of  a  statis- 
tical argument,  and  no  arguments  which  require  more  careful 
investigation  of  all  surrounding  facts  than  those  which  rely  only  on 
statistics.  Two  groups  of  facts  are  found  to  correspond  in  two 
places  or  at  two  periods,  and  hasty  observers  and  bad  reasoners  at 
once  jump  to  the  conclusion,  that  these  are  connected  together  as 
causes  and  effects,  regardless  of  the  many  other  causes,  which  may 
have  contributed  in  either  case  to  the  occurrence  of  the  same  facts. 
Often  in  the  mere  statement  of  the  facts,  an  importance  is  given  to 
one  class  of  results,  which  when  stated  in  another  form,  would  lose 
altogether  its  point  or  importance. 

And  yet  notwithstanding  this  constant  resort  to  statistics, 
nothing  is  more  common  than  to  hear  the  deprecation  of  any  use 
being  made  of  them.  How  often  do  we  hear  the  expression,  **  We 
"  care  nothing  for  your  statistics.  Anything  can  be  proved  by 
"  statistics."  That  there  is  some  ground  for  this  distrust  cannot  be 
denied.  The  explanation  is  probably  this.  Political  economy  and 
social  science  are,  as  already  explained,  of  necessity  deductive 
sciences ;  and  most  persons  in  advocating  any  social  change  use  this 
method.  Starting  with  premises  founded,  perhaps  on  fact,  or 
perhaps  on  assumption,  they  work  out  a  chain  of  reasoning,  and 
then,  feeling  the  necessity  of  verifying  their  conclusions  by  facts, 
they  resort  to  statistics.  It  is  in  the  selection  of  facts,  which  they 
then  collate,  that  the  main  danger  of  the  misuse  of  statistics  lies. 
It  is  not  every  observer,  who  has  the  moral  courage  to  select  his 
fiicts  with  absolute  fairness,  and  without  any  leaning  to  those  which 
best  suit  his  preconceived  theory,  or  who  can  resist  the  temptation 
to  classify  and  arrange  the  facts  in  the  manner  which  tells  most 
favourably  for  his  theory.  Much  of  this  unfairness,  or  misuse  of 
statistics  is  unconscious.  It  is  only  trained  observers,  and  most 
accurate  and  philosophic  reasoners,  who  are  able  >  to  resist  these 
temptations,  and  who  are  prepared  to  abandon  their  theories  when 
they  find  that,  having  regard  to  all  the  facts,  they  cannot  be  sub- 
stantiated. 

The  illustrations  which  have  already  been  given  of  the  methods, 
of  reasoning,  and  the  use  of  statistics  for  this  purpose,  will  at  once 
suggest  numerous  sources  of  error.     In  comparing  the  conditions  of 
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two  societies  in  two  periods,  all  other  differences  than  those  which 
are  the  subject  of  the  theory  sought  to  be  established,  are  disregarded. 
For  an  example  of  this  kind  of  error,  I  might  point  out  the  familiar 
case  of  the  comparison  of  crime  in  England  and  Ireland.  The 
criminal  statistics  of  the  two  countries  show,  what  is  at  first  sight,  a 
striking  difference  between  the  two  communities.  The  indictable 
offences  committed  in  Ireland  are,  relatively  to  the  population,  one- 
half  less  numerous  than  those  in  England ;  and  Irishmen  are 
continually  quoting  this  in  proof  of  the  superior  morality  of  their 
countrymen.  The  argument  is  necessarily  based  on  the  supposed 
identity  of  other  conditions.  This,  however,  is  very  far  from  being 
the  real  case.  Ireland  is  a  rural  country.  England  has,  in  a  vastly 
greater  proportion,  an  urban  population.  If  we  compare  the  rural 
parts  of  Ireland  with  the  rural  parts  of  England,  the  conditions  as 
to  crime  are  reversed,  and  it  appears  that  the  English  rural  popula- 
tion commit  proportionally  fewer  crimes  than  the  Irish.  So  again, 
when  we  compare  the  population  of  Dublin  with  the  population  of 
the  great  cities  of  England,  we  find  that  proportionally  the  Dublin 
people  commit  a  great  many  more  crimes  than  the  population  of 
Liverpool,  Birmingham,  or  Manchester ;  and  again,  the  Irish  popu- 
lation of  our  great  English  cities  commit  proportionately  a  fer 
higher  number  of  crimes  than  their  English  fellow  citizens. 

It  follows  then  that  when  the  like  is  compared  with  the  like, 
when  either  rural  Ireland  is  compared  with  rural  England,  or  urban 
Ireland  with  urban  England,  the  proportion  of  crime  is  distinctly 
greater  in  Ireland  than  in  England ;  the  statistics  looked  at  in  this 
way  in  no  way  support  the  theory,  so  dear  to  most  Irishmen,  that 
their  country' men  are  more  moral  than  others.  In  truth  the  statis- 
tics, as  quoted,  prove  no  more  than  the  notorious  fact  that  Ireland 
is  a  more  rural  country  than  England,  and  that  consequently  there 
are  fewer  temptations  and  opportunities  for  crime. 

I  will  only  add  on  this  subject,  that  the  different  classifications  of 
crime  in  England  and  Scotland,  and  still  more  between  England  and 
other  European  countries,  makes  any  comparison  of  their  state  as 
regards  crime,  all  but  impossible,  or,  at  all  events,  a  task  of  super- 
human labour. 

Let  me  take  another  illustration.  There  is  no  subject  on  which 
so  much  statistical  labour  has  been  expended  as  that  connected  with 
intoxicating  liquors.  Assertions  are  loudly  made  that  drunkenness 
is  largely  on  the  increase ;  that  drink  is  the  main  cause  of  crime  and 
pauperism,  and  that  the  number  of  licensed  houses  is  accountable 
for  much  of  this.  These  and  many  other  questions,  affecting  the 
subject,  are  habitually  expounded  by  statistics  of  the  fullest  kind. 
The  proposition  that  our  population  has  become  more  drunken,  is 
supported  by  the  grave  figures  of  the  criminal  statistics,  that  the 
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nnmber  of  apprehensions  for  drunkenness  have  increased  during  the 
past  ten  years  from  ioo,ocx5  to  200,000.  What  clearer  proof  would 
seem  necessary  than  the  mere  statement  of  these  figures  ?  They 
carry  conviction  at  once  to  most  persons.  The  more  careful 
inquirer,  however,  not  content  with  the  first  proof  to  hand,  feels  it 
necessary  to  look  further.  A  comparison  of  a  number  of  rural 
districts,  at  the  two  periods,  shows  that  there  has  been  little  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  committals,  and  we  find  in  fact,  that  the 
increase  is  almost  wholly  confined  to  some  five  or  six  counties,  where 
there  was  immense  ezpausion  of  trade  between  the  years  1870  and 
1874.  Some  of  the  increase,  ev6n  in  these  districts,  is  probably  due 
to  the  greater  activity  of  the  police  in  arresting  persons  in  a  state  of 
drunkenness,  or  to  greater  severity  on  the  part  of  the  magistrates. 
The  consideration  of  these  and  other  &cts,  tends  to  show  that 
drinking  and  drunkenness  have  not  become  more  general  among  the 
whole  population,  but  only  in  certain  districts,  and  that  probably  in 
these  it  is  due  to  the  great  rise  of  wages,  which  has  supplied  many 
of  the  very  lowest  class  with  the  means  of  indulgence,  wanting  to 
them  in  ordinary  times. 

The  connection  between  drunkenness  and  the  number  of  public 
houses  depends  almost  wholly  upon  general  statements,  rather  than 
upon  specific  data  and  statistics ;  indeed,  an  argument  has  been  pro- 
duced, founded  upon  statistics,  that,  so  far  from  there  being  any 
direct  proportion  or  relation  between  the  number  of  public  houses 
and  the  number  of  committals  for  drunkenness,  the  ratio  is  rather 
inverted,  and  that  in  those  towns,  where  there  are  most  public  houses, 
there  are  fewer  committals  for  drunkenness,  than  in  those,  where 
public  houses  are  comparatively  few  and  far  between.  For  instance, 
in  Norwich  there  is  a  public  house  to  every  124  inhabitants,  and 
there  is  a  committal  for  drunkenness  for  every  367  persons.  In 
Nottingham  there  is  a  licensed  house  for  179  persons,  and  a  com- 
mittal for  drunkenness  out  of  every  112  persons.  In  Liverpool,  at 
the  other  end  of  the  list,  there  is  a  licensed  house  for  every  209 
inhabitants,  and  a  committal  for  drunkenness  for  every  24  persons. 

The  figures  seem  to  upset  altogether  the  commonly  received 
theory,  that  drunkenness  and  drinking  have  any  relation  to  the 
number  of  public  houses,  and  have  even  been  quoted  in  support  of 
an  opposite  theory,  that  free  trade  in  liquor  is  more  conducive  to 
sobriety,  than  monopoly  and  restriction.  But  here  again  it  is  neces- 
sary to  look  further,  and  to  be  quite  certain  before  using  these 
figures  in  support  of  such  a  theory,  that  the  other  conditions  are  the 
same.  It  is  not  with  any  wish  to  throw  discredit  upon  the  Irish, 
that  I  find  it  necessary  to  point  out,  that  the  number  of  Irish  bom 
persons  living  in  those  towns  included  in  the  list  referred  to,  bears 
a  very  suspicious  relation  to  the  number  of  committals  for  drunken- 
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ness ;  and  that  in  those  towns  where  the  committals  are  few,  the 
Irish  also  are  conspicuous  for  their  absence.  In  Norwich,  for  in- 
stance, they  form  but  3  per  1,000  of  the  population;  in  Nottingham 
they  are  1 3  per  i  ,000 ;  and  at  Liverpool,  where  the  committals  are 
most  numerous,  there  are  138  per  1,000. 

The  presence  of  a  large  Irish  bom  population,  is  indicative  of  a 
great  demand  for  labour  of  the  lowest  kind,  and  what  has  been 
already  stated  about  crime,  tends  to  show  that  Irishmen  removed 
from  the  restmnt  of  their  own  countrymen,  and  from  the  many 
safeguards,  social  and  religious,  which  environ  them  in  their  own 
homes,  give  way  quicker  to  temptation,  or  are  more  easily  led  by 
bad  example. 

I  do  not  propose  to  affirm  any  positive  conclusion  on  this  point. 
I  merely  wish  to  point  out  the  danger  of  using  statistics  in  support 
of  a  particular  theory,  without  subjecting  all  the  surrounding  facts 
to  a  rigid  examination,  with  the  object  of  seeing  whether  they  do  not 
better  fit  in  with  some  other  theory.  It  may  be  that  drink  has  less 
relation  to  the  number  of  public  houses  than  is  commonly  supposed, 
but  to  prove  this,  it  would  be  necessary  to  select  places,  similar  in 
every  condition  except  in  the  number  of  public  houses,  where 
the  rate  of  wages  has  been  rising  or  falling  in  about  the  same 
ratio,  where  the  police  have  been  equally  active  in  apprehending 
drunkards,  and  where  the  magistrates  have  been  equally  ready  to 
convict ;  and,  even  then,  it  would  be  necessary  to  show  that  more 
drunkenness  necessarily  imports  more  drinking.  It  may  be  that 
individual  cases  of  drunkenness  may  have  no  relation  to  the  total 
amount  of  drink  in  a  place.  The  really  important  question  is, 
what  is  the  total  amount  of  wages  consumed  in  drink  in  a  particular 
place  ?  how  much  is  taken  from  the  support  of  families  to  bo 
spent  in  the  public  house  ?  and  what  are  the  general  results  of 
this  upon  the  condition  of  the  working  classes  ? 

In  the  comparison  of  trade  statistics  of  this  and  other  countries, 
it  is  very  common  to  find  errors  of  the  same  kind,  which  ofben  lead 
to  most  fallacious  arguments.  Statements  have  been  recently 
widely  circulated  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  with  the  object  of 
showing  that  England  is  losing  its  pre-eminence  as  a  manufacturing 
country,  as  compared  with  France  and  other  countries.  For  this 
purpose  the  value  of  the  exports  of  England  and  France  are  com- 
pared. A  careful  consideration,  however,  of  the  method  employed, 
shows,  in  the  first  place,  that  in  the  French  exports  are  included 
not  merely  her  manufacturing  produce,  but  also  her  vast  agri- 
cultural produce  in  wine,  potatoes,  fruit,  poultry,  eggs,  Ac.,  which 
account  for  nearly  one-third  of  their  total  value,  and  from  the 
British  exports  are  excluded  the  value  of  our  exports  to  India  and 
our   colonies,  the  exports  to  which  are  included  in  the  French 
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return.  In  estimating  the  mannfacturing  position  of  England, 
there  can  be  no  possible  reason  for  excluding  her  colonies,  which 
are  equally  open  to  French  manufactures  as  to  her  own.  This 
alone  makes  a  difference  in  the  account  of  more  than  50  per  cent, 
of  the  total  of  French  exports.  In  fact,  any  argument  to  be  drawn 
from  the  figures  used  in  this  statement  is  absolutely  worthless  and 
misleading.  The  error  has  arisen  from  simply  taking  the  French 
and  English  returns  of  exports  to  foreign  countries,  without  exami- 
nation of  what  is  included  in  them. 

Another  illustration  may  be  taken  from  the  error  recently 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Giffen  in  his  reports  on  the  statistics  of  emigra- 
tion. It  might  be  supposed  that  nothing  could  be  more  certain  and 
clear  than  such  statistics ;  and  so  long  as  emigration  was  conducted 
in  the  old  fashioned  manner — as  a  kind  of  exceptional  traffic — it 
was  easy  enough  to  ascertain  the  number  of  persons,  who  definitively 
left  this  country  in  any  year,  for  the  purpose  of  settling  permanently 
in  some  non-European  country.  Of  late  years,  however,  the 
emigrants  have  been  carried  almost  wholly  by  ordinary  passenger 
vessels,  and  the  returns  have  included  ordinary  cabin  passengers, 
and  a  large  number  of  persons  who  are  merely  going  abroad  as 
travellers,  without  any  intention  of  permanently  remaining  away. 
Mr.  Giffen  has  pointed  out,  that  it  is  necessary  to  subtract  from  the 
number  of  outward-bound  passengers,  those  coming  to  this  country 
in  similar  vessels  inwards  bound.  In  1875  the  number  of  emi- 
grants, including  passengers,  was  140,075.  The  number  of  immi- 
grants was  94,228.  The  net  emigration,  therefore,  was  only  46,447. 
For  the  year  1876  the  net  emigration  was  reduced  still  further  to 
38,208,  and  the  immigration  from  the  United  States  actually  more 
than  exceeded  the  emigration  thereto,  being  579697  against  54,554. 
The  discovery  of  this  error  by  Mr.  Giffen  vitiates  many  of  the 
returns  of  late  years ;  yet,  notwithstanding  that  he  has  pointed  it 
out  for  two  successive  years,  I  find  that  the  number  of  emigrants  is 
constantly  being  quoted  and  reported,  without  making  any  deduc- 
tion for  immigrants. 

One  other  illustration  I  feel  bound  to  add  in  justice  to  a  friend, 
although  it  is  one  which  will  give  rise  to  greater  controversy  than 
those  I  have  already  adverted  to.  It  is  the  use  made  of  statistics, 
in  proof  of  the  results  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts,  by  the 
medical  officers,  who  are  charged  with  the  execution  of  those  Acts. 
Mr.  Stansfeld  has  shown  in  a  paper  read  not  long  ago  before  this 
Society,  how  unreliable  are  the  methods  employed  in  the  classification 
and  comparison  of  these  statistics,  and  how  faulty  and  misleading  the 
conclusions  drawn  from  them.  He  did  not  indeed  impute  bad  faith 
to  these  officers,  but  he  showed  how  unsafe  it  is  to  trust  to  statistics, 
which  have  been  prepared  by  those  who  are  naturally  inclined  to 
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take  the  most  favourable  view  of  tlie  results  of  their  own  labours, 
and  who  are  actuated  therefore  by  a  strong  professional  bias. 
Time  could  not  permit  me  to  go  fully  into  the  case ;  I  recommend 
the  paper  as  an  ilhistration  of  powerful  analysis  applied  to  statistics. 

The  difference  of  method  of  stating  the  results  of  the  Acts, 
adopted  by  Mr.  Stansfeld  and  the  medical  officers,  is  a  good 
illustration  how  an  argument  can  be  supported  by  the  mere  method 
of  statement.  The  medical  officers,  by  omitting  all  reference  to  one 
class  of  disease,  which  it  was  the  object  of  the  Acts  to  prevent, 
but  which  it  is  admitted  was  not  in  the  slightest  degree  diminished, 
and  by  concentrating  attention  only  on  the  other  class  of  cases, 
show  that  there  has  been  a  reduction  of  cases  of  this  class  of  aboat 
50  per  cent.,  on  numbers  which  before  the  introduction  of  the 
remedial  measures  were  nearly  10  per  cent,  of  the  total  force. 
This  mode  of  stating  the  result  is  frequently  referred  to,  as  showing 
a  saving  of  force  to  the  army  and  navy  of  two  regiments  of  soldiers, 
and  of  the  crews  of  two  line-of-battlo  ships.  Mr.  Stansfeld  contends 
that  the  true  method  of  showing  the  results  of  the  Acts,  which  were 
intended  to  increase  the  effective  of  the  military  services,  is  to 
compare  the  average  number  of  men  in  hospital  before  the  practical 
application  of  the  Acts  from  these  diseases,  with  the  average 
number  after  the  Acts ;  and  as  the  vast  proportion  of  cases  are  very 
slight,  the  difference  shows  a  result  of  not  more  than  one-half  to 
I  man  per  i  ,000  of  the  total  force  under  the  operation  of  the  Acts ; 
which  gives  a  saving  of  25  to  50  men  in  the  army,  and  about  20  men 
in  the  navy.  This  result  is  so  insignificant,  that  Mr.  Stansfeld 
justly  argues,  there  must  be  other  causes  at  work,  to  neutralise  the 
remedial  effect  of  the  Acts,  and  that  the  recognition,  legalisation, 
and  facilitating  of  vice,  end  in  promoting  it,  and  ultimately  increase 
the  very  evils  wliich  it  was  hoped  to  reduce. 

Many  other  illustrations  could  be  given,  if  necessary,  of  the 
dangerous  use  which  is  frequently  made  of  statistics.  They  afford 
sufficient  explanation  of  the  hesitation,  which  the  public  exhibits  to 
accept  statistical  proof,  concurrently  with  the  increased  use  made 
of  it  in  argument.  It  will  be  observed  that  in  nearly  all  these  cases 
the  errors  have  arisen  from  neglect  of  the  principle,  already  explained 
and  laid  down,  that  in  the  method  of  difference,  it  is  essential  for 
the  argument,  that  other  conditions  should  be  the  same.  In  com- 
paring, therefore,  statistics  of  different  countries,  and  different 
periods,  little  value  can  be  derived  from  the  results  unless,  in  the 
first  place,  identical  methods  and  the  same  care  of  collection  are 
followed  out,  and  unless  the  other  conditions  surrounding  them  are 
either  the  same,  or  can  be  shown  to  have  no  relation  to  or  influence 
on  the  phenomenon  under  observation.  It  is  probable  that  as  oar 
statistical  knowledge  of  oar  own  and  other  countries  becomes  more 
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abundant,  and  the  means  of  comparison  of  difierent  periods  and 
places  more  frequent,  so  in  proportion,  as  more  facilities  are  given 
for  true  scientific  deductions,  there  will  be  an  increased  use  of  the 
same  materiala  for  hasty  generalisation,  inaccurate  reasoning,  and 
fallacious  conclusions ;  and  it  will  be  increasingly  necessary  for  such 
a  Society  as  this,  to  be  on  its  guard,  and  to  secure  for  statistics  their 
proper  use  and  functions. 

The  observations  already  made  will  show  clearly  how  necessary 
it  is,  in  the  compilation  of  statistics,  to  have  regard  to  the  use  which 
can  and  will  be  made  of  them.  Statistics  collected  in  different 
countries  or  places,  upon  different  methods,  or  varying  classification, 
or  with  less  care  in  their  preparation,  lose  nearly  the  whole  of  their 
value,  for  any  real  comparison  becomes  impossible. 

The  growing  conviction  of  the  importance  of  statistical  informa- 
tion, for  the  use  of  administrators  and  statesmen,  as  well  as  for 
statists  and  philosophers,  cannot  be  better  illustrated  than  by  the 
fact,  that  almost  every  department  of  State  in  this  Country,  has 
now  its  statistical  branch,  which  is  engaged  in  noting  the  progress 
of  its  work,  and  in  tabulating  its  results,  with  a  view  to  comparison 
with  the  past  and  future. 

Much  of  this  work  is  done,  without  knowledge  that  other 
departments  are  engaged  upon  almost  the  same  details,  and  without 
reference  to  the  importance  of  identity  of  method  with  the  returns 
of  other  departments  on  kindred  subjects.  There  is  therefore  both 
waste  of  work  and  insufl&ciency  of  result  from  much  of  the  statis* 
tical  labours  of  the  State  Departments.  This  Society,  therefore,  will 
be  glad  to  learn  that  the  Government  has  lately  appointed  a  com- 
mission to  overlook  all  these  separate  statistical  agencies,  to  reduce 
those  which  are  redundant,  or  doing  in  different  offices  the  same 
work,  and  to  bring  the  others  as  far  as  possible  into  harmony  with 
one  another,  so  that  the  same  methods  may  be  used,  and  the  results 
therefore  made  such  as  can  be  utilised  to  the  best  advantage.  We 
may  look  forward  with  confidence  to  good  results  fi'om  such  a 
commission. 

Of  statistical  work  recently  undertaken  and  completed  by  the 
Government,  it  is  only  fair  to  notice  the  important  information 
which  is  now  supplied  by  the  Local  Government  Board  as  to  the 
local  taxation,  and  the  indebtedness  of  local  authorities  of  this 
country.  Such  a  return  will  grow  in  value  from  year  to  year, 
as  it  shows  us  the  progress  of  local  indebtedness,  and  enables  us  to 
judge  of  the  practical  efficiency  and  cost  of  our  local  institutions. 
Another  most  valuable  return  recently  completed,  which  has  been 
some  years  in  progress,  is  that  showing  the  various  charitable 
endowments  of  England  and  Wales.  It  shows  that  the  aggregate 
income  of  these  charitable  endowments  is  not  less  than  2,i98,cxx>/., 
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fS  wLi'.h  i^j^'i.yzcL  Is  received  in  rer-t  from  524.311  acres  of  land, 
sxT.fl  r:.*-  r*rr:.'i;:.  ier  from  -jt'jck  and  otLcr  {.^rsonaltv.  Of  this  large 
ir.C'.r.'j'r  ^/jA^zc^'.  '\h  k- voted  to  Eda-?a:ion,  232.CCC/.  to  Religious 
p 'i r '  ^, T^:-.  552. '. '.^  .  to  Almshouses-  *  j.ccc-.'.  to  Apprenticing,  and  no 
h:".'  \\..xu  3<.i.occ:.  ro  iolea  and  distribution  of  monev  and  articles 

Tf,':  jT^.-aVr*.  Lo'vever.  and  bv  far  tte  most  important  siatistical 
work  'irjd'.r*ak'.-i.  bv  our  Government,  or  indeed  bv  anv  Govern- 
Ui*:iit  in  recent  tinges,  is  that  known  as  the  Modem  Domesday 
IW/ic,  ;i  r<:"'im  A}i"'.viniz  for  the  United  Kingdom  the  number  of 
[jrofirif'ton-.  of  Ia:.d  nncluding  houses),  and  the  names  and  extent 
ij{  hol'iir.i/  of  all  proprietors  of  land  of  above  one  acre.  It 
fipjKrfir-j  to  rno  that  »ufHeient  attention  has  not  yet  been  given  by 
the  public,  or  f.veri  by  thLs  Society,  to  this  important  work,  and 
t}iat  too  much  «trr-ss  has  been  laid  upon  the  errors,  which  have 
l^ccri  detected  in  ir,  upon  the  defects  of  its  information  and  method 
of  arningenient,  and  upon  the  want  of  any  complete  analysis  of  it. 
It  is  possible,  however,  to  over-estimate  those  defects,  and  to 
undervalue  its  substantial  results.  From  all  the  inquiries  I  bavo 
li'ren  ftbh-  to  niako,  I  am  convinced  that  the  errors  are  not  so 
numcrrms  or  important,  as  to  make  any  very  material  difference  in 
itH  results  ;  and  I  believe  it  would  amply  repay  the  labour  which 
rni((}it  be  expended  in  analysing  more  completely  its  contents. 

Hearing  in  mind  the  important  objects  of  statistics,  namely, 
first,  thfr  ascertaining  of  the  present  state  of  things;  secondly,  the 
ronij»aris<>n  between  different  places  at  the  same  time;  and  thirdlv, 
th(;  rroinparison  of  the  same  place  at  different  times;  the  return  will 
hui)ply  us  with  much  that  is  of  immediate  value  under  the  first  two 
heads;  its  value  under  the  third  head  will,  however,  be  obtained 
only  in  fut.un»  years,  when  it  may  be  possible  to  compare  it  with 
Honu;  futuie  return  on  the  same  basis,  and  to  dednco  from  sach 
c()mi)nnKon  what  is  the  movement  of  land  in  this  coimtry. 

Unfortunately  we  have  nothing  in  the  past,  with  which  we  can 
compare  it,  unless  we  go  back  to  its  prototype,  the  Domesday  Book 
of  the  (-onqueror.  Compared  with  that,  the  present  return  mast  be 
admiite'd  to  b(t  very  deficient  in  information  and  wanting  in  valae. 

I'he  more  one  looks  at  the  original  Domesday  Book,  the  more 
one  must  admire  the  conception  which  inspired  it,  and  the  com- 
pleteness with  which  it  was  carried  out.  It  gives  a  complete 
picture  and  analysis  of  the  territorial  condition  of  England  at  that 
tinu>,.  the  number  and  relation  of  the  various  classes  to  one  another, 
the  natun;  of  their  different  holdings  of  land,  and  the  rent  or 
Rervi(u>s  ])ayable.  What  would  not  have  been  the  value  of  such  a 
return  at  (>very  fifty  or  even  hundred  years,  and  what  light  shoold 
wo  have  hud  upon  the  progress  of  society  in  this  country  P    As  it 
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is,  firom  the  Domesday  Book  of  the  Conqueror  till  the  receut 
return,  we  have  nothing  but  vague  surmises  and  incomplete  data, 
from  which  no  reliable  conclusions  can  be  drawn  as  to  the  movement 
of  landed  property  in  England.  There  is  almost  the  same  absence 
of  information  of  other  countries.  It  is  reported  by  Arthur  Young, 
that  anxious  to  obtain  some  idea  of  the  extent  of  land  under  different 
kinds  of  cultivation  in  France,  he  marked  out  on  a  map  as  he  drove 
through  the  country,  in  his  prolonged  tour,  the  nature  of  the 
cultivation,  whether  forest,  common,  vineyards,  com,  «fec.,  and  that 
he  then  cut  out  the  areas  thus  marked,  and  weighing  them  in  the 
balance  against  one  another,  formed  averages  for  the  whole  of 
France ;  and  it  is  strong  testimony  to  his  care  and  patience,  that 
the  cadastral  survey  of  France  in  1810,  gave  results  differing  in  no 
very  great  degree  from  that  arrived  at  by  this  estimate.  But  this 
estimate  had  relation  only  to  the  nature  of  the  cultivation,  and  not 
to  the  ownership  of  the  soil  of  France,  of  which  no  certain  facts 
then  existed,  and  of  which  even  now  we  have  only  estimates. 
Arthur  Young,  indeed,  estimated  that  one- third  of  the  area  of 
France  was  then  in  the  ownership  of  peasant  proprietors ;  but  how 
deeply  interesting,  and  what  a  light  would  have  been  thrown  upon 
the  condition  of  France,  upon  the  causes  of  the  Revolution,  and 
upon  the  result  of  it,  if  we  had  been  able  to  compare  a  Domesday 
Book  of  it,  before  the  Revolution,  with  others  compiled  after  it^ 
and  at  the  present  time.  It  is  not  merely  the  ownership  of  land  at 
a  particular  time  that  it  is  important  to  know,  but  its  movement ; 
not  merely  that  there  are  more  or  less  owners  of  a  different 
extent  of  land,  but  also  whether  the  number  is  increasing  or 
diminishing. 

Is  it  true  that  in  France  the  land  is  being  constantly  more  and 
more  subdivided,  and  that  subdivision  is  reaching  that  point  where 
it  can  scarcely  be  carried  further  ?  Is  it  true  that  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  except  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  large  towns, 
land  is  falling  more  and  more  into  the  hands  of  large  owners,  and 
is  becoming  more  and  more  exclusively  the  luxury  of  the  rich  ?  This 
last  is  the  statement,  not  merely  of  the  opponents  of  our  land  laws, 
but  of  their  advocates,  and  who  defend  them  on  the  ground,  that 
this  movement  is  not  so  much  the  result  of  legislative  restriction,  as 
of  economic  laws,  which  inevitably  tend  in  this  direction. 

The  recent  Domesday  Book,  imperfect  though  it  be,  enables 
us  to  form  a  fairly  accurate  measure  of  the  actual  condition  of 
owners  of  land,  and  in  combination  with  the  agricultural  statistics, 
shows  what  is  the  nature  of  the  holdings  of  laud.  The  grand  total 
of  1,153,816  so-called  landowners  for  the  three  countries,  is  reduced 
at  once  to  most  modest  proportions  by  omitting  all  owners  below 
one  acre,  who  are,  with  rare  exceptions,  owners  of  houses,  or  even 
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lessees  of  Imuses  only,  for  the  return  inclades.  as  proprietors,  all 
those  who  hoM  under  leases  of  over  sixty  vears. 

From  the  total  of  301.378  entries  of  proprietors  above  one  acre^ 
great  reductions  must  again  be  made,  and  afler  dedacting  owners 
of  house  property,  duplicate  entries,  holders  of  glebe  lauds,  and 
corporate  l>KliL's,  and  charities,  the  most  liberal  estimate  cannot 
put  the  nunil)er  ot*  landowners  at  more  than  200,000,  of  which  the 
owners  in  England  are  less  than  170,000,  of  Ireland  20,000,  and 
Scotland  under  ic.ooo. 

It  is  inttresting  to  compare  this  state  of  things  with  that  of 
other  CO  an  tries.  According  to  M.  de  Lavergne,  of  7,600,000  heads 
of  families  in  France^  5,550,000  are  owners  of  land,  two-thirds  of 
whom  cultivate  their  own  lands. 

In  Switzerland,  of  550,000  heads  of  families,  465,000  are  pos- 
sessed of  landed  pnjperty. 

In  Belgium  !M.  de  Laveleye  states,  of  4,100,000  inhabitants, 
1,124,000  are  owners  of  land.  The  numbers,  however,  appear  to  be 
excessive. 

In  Sweden,  of  850,000  families,  200,000  are  landowners. 

In  the  United  States  of  7,200,000  heads  of  families,  2,600,000 
own  and  farm  their  own  lands. 

In  En^'land,  of  4,400,000  heads  of  families,  only  170,000,  or 
1  out  of  26,  is  an  owner  of  land.  In  Ireland — a  purely  agricultaral 
country,  and  a  country  of  small  peasant  holdings — only  i  head  of  a 
family  out  of  every  52  is  an  owner  of  land ;  and  in  Scotland  the 
disproportion  is  still  greater,  for  only  i  family  in  84  is  endowed 
with  land. 

The  most  striking  feature  which  has  been  brought  out  by  the 
return,  is  tlie  difference  between  England  and  Ireland,  more 
especially  in  the  class  of  small  proprietors.  Ireland  is  the  country 
wh(;re  one  would  certainly  expect,  from  the  nature  of  its  farming, 
and  the  instinct  of  its  people,  to  find  the  largest  proportion  of 
owners.  As  compared  with  England,  I  have  shown  that  it  has 
only  one-half  the  number  of  landowners  in  proportion  to  its  popu- 
lation, and  if  purely  agricultural  districts  only  of  both  countries 
are  compared,  it  will  be  found  that  for  ten  owners  of  land  in 
England  of  between  i  and  50  acres,  there  is  only  one  such  owner  in 
Ireland. 

The  value  of  these  results,  and  the  means  they  give  us  of  com- 
parison, will  not  be  denied.  I  have  ccdled  attention  to  them,  not 
with  the  object  of  making  any  present  direct  conclusions;  to  do 
so  would  be  to  fall  into  the  error,  which  I  have  pointed  out,  of 
the  hasty  use  of  the  method  of  difference.  The  figures  simply 
point  out  the  expediency  of  further  inquiry.  Such  g^reat  differences 
between  England  and  other  civilised  countries  cannot  be  without 
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their  causes  and  their  effects.  To  follow  them  out  in  all  their 
bearings  would  be  beyond  my  present  purpose.  It  must  be 
observed,  however,  that  further  information  and  greater  detail  is 
needed  upon  almost  every  point  which  arises,  in  tracing  or 
endeavouring  to  trace  these  causes  or  effects.  We  have  very  little 
information  as  to  the  number  of  landowners  holding  different 
amounts  of  land  in  most  of  the  countries  I  have  named.  We  know 
little  of  the  extent  to  which  the  larger  landowners  let  their  land  to 
farming  tenants ;  we  know  little  of  the  productive  results  of  largo 
farms  as  compared  with  small  farms  cultivated  by  their  owners,  in 
countries  where  proprietors  are  numerous.  Mr.  Caird  informed  ub 
in  his  recent  address  to  the  Social  Science  Association,  that  the 
average  production  of  wheat  per  acre  in  England  is  twice  that  of 
France,  that  with  five  times  the  extent  of  land  in  wheat  in  France, 
they  produce  little  more  than  twice  the  quantity.  France,  how- 
ever, is  not  wholly  a  country  of  peasant  proprietors,  it  is  probable 
that  nearly  one-half  of  its  area  is  let  on  farming  leases,  and  there 
are  nearly  double  the  number  of  farms  of  over  lOO  acres  in 
France,  as  compared  with  the  number  in  England.  The  object  of 
Mr.  Caird*s  statement  was  to  prove  that  the  English  system  of 
large  proprietors  and  large  farms  is  more  productive  than  the 
French  system  of  small  proprietors  farming  their  own  land. 

The  line  of  argument,  however,  appears  to  me  to  be  defective, 
from  failure  to  observe  the  conditions  of  the  method  of  difference. 
To  compare  the  results  of  the  small  proprietors  of  France  with  the 
large  proprietors  and  large  farmers  of  England,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  separate  the  produce  of  the  small  proprietors  of  France 
from  that  of  the  large  tenant  farmers  ;  to  compare  these  with  one 
another,  and  each  with  the  English  result^.  If  it  be  found,  as 
alleged  by  many  observers,  that  the  peasant  proprietors  of  France 
produce  relatively  a  larger  amount  of  produce  of  all  kinds,  than  the 
large  farmers  of  that  country,  and  that  there  is  a  greater  difference 
between  the  average  produce  of  large  farms  in  France  and  large 
farms  in  England,  the  argument  against  small  proprietors  ^lls  to 
the  ground.  It  is  on  such  points  that  more  information  is  required, 
before  we  can  draw  a  conclusion,  as  to  the  comparative  results  of 
systems  so  widely  different  as  those  of  England  an4  France. 

Ireland  has  already  been  shown  to  be  a  country  of  small 
farmers.  England  is  not  wholly  a  country  of  large  farmers.  The 
number  of  its  small  holdings  is  very  considerable.  It  would  be  in- 
teresting to  know,  but  there  are  at  present  no  means  of  ascertaining, 
how  many  of  these  small  holdings  are  owned  and  cultivated  by  the 
same  persons ;  in  other  words,  how  many  instances  there  are  now  in 
England  of  the  class  formerly  so  frequent,  called  yeomen,  and  how 
many  could  be  ranged  under  the  class  of  peasant  proprietors.     Are 
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tlie  numbers  of  such  cases  diminishing,  and  if  so,  at  what  ratio ; 
and  what  is  the  cause  of  such  a  movement  ?  Recent  statistics 
tend  to  sliow  that  a  smaller  amount  of  agricultural  produce  is 
beinpr  raised  from  the  land  of  the  United  Kingdom  than  a  few 
years  rcto.  The  extent  of  land  under  com  crops  has  been  reduced 
since  1870  bj  no  less  than  897,000  acres,  or  8  per  cent.,  and  the 
number  of  cattle  has  been  reduced  since  1874  by  557,000,  about 
5  per  cent.,  and  the  number  of  sheep  by  2,606,000,  or  8  per  cent. 
What  is  the  cause  of  this  reduction,  and  how  far  is  it  likely  to  be 
carried  further  ?  These  and  many  other  questions  of  no  ordinary 
importance,  as  bearing  upon  the  progress  of  England  and  Ireland, 
and  the  condition  of  her  cultivators,  arise  upon  the  figures  I  have 
quoted,  and  require  the  careful  consideration  of  economists  and 
statesmen. 

If  at  the  commencement  of  the  address,  I  disclaimed  for 
statistics  the  title  of  a  science,  I  have  shown  abundantly  that  they 
cannot  be  studied,  or  even  collected  and  arranged,  without  reference 
to  the  science,  to  which  the  particular  facts  under  consideration 
refer,  and  most  frequently  therefore  to  Sociology  and  Political 
Economy.  They  nmst  also  be  arranged  and  treated  scientifically, 
that  is  with  a  view  to  their  bearing  on  such  science,  and  having 
constantly  in  mind  the  rules  of  logic,  which  supply  ns  with  the 
method  for  their  use  in  aid  of  investigation  and  proof  of  the  laws 
we  are  searching  for. 

I  have  also  shown  that  the  work  before  the  Society  is  still  far 
from  accomplished,  and  that  it  may  widen  almost  without  limit,  as 
we  become  more  perfectly  informed  of  the  actual  condition  of  our 
own  and  of  other  countries.     Our  motto  then  should  be  : — 


« 


Nihil  humani  alienum  putamus  " 


Nothing  which  we  may  gather  together,  bearing  upon  the  condition 
of  the  human  race,  will  be  without  its  value,  provided  it  be  accurate 
in  fact,  and  be  studied  and  collated,  in  the  true  spirit  of  scientific 

inquiry. 
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Second  cmd  Concluding  Report  of  the  Ninth  International 
Statistical  Congress,  held  in  Buda-Pesth,  in  Septemher^  1876. 
By  Frederic  J.  Mouat,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.,  Foreign  Secretary^ 
Statistical  Society  of  London, 

In  my  preliminary  report  of  this  Congress,  read  hi  the  opening 
meeting  of  the  past  session,  I  brought  down  the  proceedings  to  the 
commencement  of  the  sectional  work,  and  accompanied  my  state- 
ment with  remarks  on  the  organisation  and  ptocednre  of  the 
Congress  as  an  international  institution  for  the  onltivntion  and 
advancement  of  statistical  science. 

My  present  and  final  general  report  is  devoted  to  a  summary 
of  the  work  done  in  the  various  sections,  and  to  recording,  as 
succinctly  as  possible,  the  practical  results  of  the  deliberations  of 
the  Congress,  on  the  numerous  questions  submitted  for  examina- 
tion. 

I  have  experienced  considerable  difficulty  in  the  selection  of 
the  plan  of  condensing  the  report  of  the  results  of  the  wor)c  pf 
each  section,  which  appears  to  be  the  best  adapted  to  convey  a  clear 
impression  of  the  questions  themselves,  and  of  the  resolutiona 
arrived  at,  with  the  brevity  and  clearness  necessary  for  their  right 
understanding.  On  the  whole,  I  deem  it  desirable  to  follow,  in 
this  respect,  the  report  and  resolutions  as  drawn  t^p  \ij  M.  Keletii, 
the  actual  president  of  the  Permanent  Commission.  Jn  this  publi-» 
cation,  the  work  of  each  section  is  treated  separately,  and  kept 
distinct  throughout. 

To  the  first  section,  under  the  joint  presidency  of  MM.  Semenow 
and  Hunfalvi,  was  assigned  the  consideratiou  of  the  theory  of 
statistics,  population,  and  the  statistics  of  large  cities. 

In  the  first  category  was  placed  the  question  of  statistics  as  a 
branch  of  instruction  in  primaiy  and  secondary  schools,  and  in  the 
higher  education  of  colleges  and  universities.  This  important 
subject  has  received  a  considerable  amount  of  attention  in  some 
countries,  more  particularly  in  Germany,  where  the  means  of 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  statistical  methods  are  afibrded  to  the 
employee  of  some  of  the  statistical  bureaux.  The  object  of  making 
it  a  special  branch  of  education,  however,  goes  considerably  beyond 
thiS|  and  is  designed  to  popularise  a  knowledge  of  statistical 
methods  from  the  earliest  point  at  which  they  can  with  propriety 
be  introduced  in  education,  to  the  highest  standard  of  instruction, 
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when  strictly  scientific    methods  can  be   applied   to  the  stndj  of 
sociology  and  political  economy. 

The  result  of  an  animated  discussion  was,  to  discard  it  firom 
liHniary  schools,  hut  to  introduce  it  by  cartographic,  diagrammatic, 
and  similar  methods  into  all  other  educational  institutions,  gradnallj 
increasing  the  philosophic  exactness  of  its  treatment.,  so  as 
ultimately  to  require  a  knowledge  of  statistics  in  all  examinations 
for  administrative  services,  and  for  the  diploma  of  Doctor  of 
Political  Science — a  degree  as  yet  unknown  to  us. 

As  all  the  elements  which  enter  into  the  constitution  of  statistics 
are  not  yet  determined ;  as  there  are  said  to  be  some  two  hundred 
definitions  of  the  word  itself ;  as  very  many  educated  persons  still 
decline  to  regard  it  as  a  branch  of  science;  and  as  neither  the  men, 
the  books,  nor  the  other  instruments  of  statistical  instruction  at 
present  exist,  or  are  accessible,  much  time  must,  of  necessity,  elapse, 
before  effect  can  be  given  to  this  resolution. 

It  appears  to  me  also  to  be  open  to  question  whether  we  are  not 
already  overloading  the  curriculum  of  study  in  nearly  every 
branch  of  elementary,  general,  and  scientific  education,  so  as  to 
reduce  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  too  much  to  a  mere  mechanical 
proceeding,  in  which  the  memory  is  exercised  to  the  detriment  of 
the  reflective  faculties,  and  the  reign  of  Cram  is  extending  its 
blighting  and  baneful  influence. 

The  next  subject  of  discussion  referred  to  the  basis  on  which 
exact  tables  of  mortality  should  be  constructed.  Two  learned 
reports  were  read  by  Messrs.  Becker  and  Bodio,  advocating  diflferent 
methods  of  treating  the  question,  but  each  counselling  greater 
minuteness  and  exactitude  in  the  collection  of  the  data,  and  greater 
care  in  the  elimination  of  disturbing  causes.  Both  methods  appear 
to  me  to  Iw  too  fanciftil  and  difficult  to  carry  into  efEect,  and  to  be 
too  speculative  in  their  nature  ever  to  be  adapted  to  the  rapidly 
fluctuating  character  of  most  populations,  in  this  age  of  constant 
change  and  movement.  I  do  not  reproduce  the  exact  text  of  the 
resolutions,  as  the  question  must,  after  all,  be  determined  by  the 
experienced  administrators  who  are  engaged  in  collecting  the 
statistics  of  life  and  death  in  different  countries;  and  who,  even 
now,  find  it  too  difficult  to  get  at  the  leading  facts  in  the  simplest 
form  for  analysis,  record,  and  reference,  to  venture  to  introduce 
details  and  complications  which  would  defeat  their  primary  object. 

The  papers  were  somewhat  polemical  in  character,  and  brought 
out  a  little  too  prominently  the  views  of  minorities,  who,  being 
defeated  in  the  section,  carried  their  contest  to  the  General 
Assembly — a  body  which  was  quite  prepared  to  accept  any  views, 
however  speculative  and  impracticable.  Accordingly,  every  con- 
clusion presented  was  adopted  by  the  said  General  Assembly — ^by 
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no  means  an  inapt  proof  of  the  ntter  nselessness  of  snbmitting 
questions  carefully  considered  and  determined  in  Committee  to  a 
mixed  body,  of  which  the  great  majority  know  little,  and  care  less 
for  the  whole  matter. 

The  statistics  of  great  cities  were  relegated  to  a  snb-section 
consisting  of  a  number  of  communal  statisticians  and  representatiyes 
of  great  cities  who  were  present  at  the  Congress,  and  whose  com- 
munity of  objects  and  subjects  of  investigation  gave  a  dose 
interest  to  their  discussions.  They  hoped  that  in  future  Congresses 
this  sub-section  would  be  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  separate 
section. 

The  special  points  considered  by  them  were  the  finances  of 
great  cities,  embracing  every  head  of  revenue,  receipts  (ordinary 
and  extraordinary),  and  expenditure ;  periodical  returns  of  the 
movements  of  population,  including  a  correct  estimate  of  the  death, 
rate ;  and  the  sanitary  statistics  of  towns. 

Each  of  these  questions  will  need  a  considerable  amount  of 
special  inquiry,  before  any  definite  practical  conclusions  can  be 
arrived  at,  as  to  the  best  means  of  collecting  and  collating  the  data 
desired.  With  respect  to  the  first-named,  it  will  be  well  nigh 
impossible  to  attain  any  fixed  basis  of  comparison,  so  long  as  the 
relations  of  different  forms  of  municipal  government  and  taxation 
are  unknown,  and  the  most  widely  diverse  social  conditions  of  the 
inhabitants  exist. 

Regarding  the  second  head,  the  following  resolutions  were 
adopted : — 

1.  The  estimation  of  the  mortality  rate  of  great  cities  must  be 
entirely  based  on  the  sum  total  of  deaths,  including  in  it  strangers 
who  die  in  hospitals,  hotels,  <&;c.,  as  well  as  all  deaths  among  the 
soldiery,  which  must  be  included  in  the  mortality  of  the  city  when- 
ever the  information  can  be  obtained. 

2.  The  whole  number  of  deaths  must  be  brought  into  relation 
with  the  mean  population  of  the  year,  calculated  on  the  two 
preceding  census  returns,  and  on  the  arithmetic  rate  of  annual 
increase. 

The  third  subject  embraced  the  provision  of  weekly  returns  of 
births,  deaths,  and  their  causes,  the  latter  in  considerable  detail,  as 
to  the  diseases  and  other  sources  of  mortality,  the  difierent  sections 
of  the  city  in  which  they  occurred,  <Sbc.,  Ac. 

A  regular  system  of  quarterly  and  annua,l  returns,  similar  to  those 
of  the  General  Registry  Office  in  England,  was  likewise  advocated. 

In  the  second  section,  presided  over  by  M.  Yvemes,  the  subjects 
of  the  relapses  of  criminals,  and  the  international  statistics  of  the 
registry  of  landed  property  and  of  mortgages,  were  considered  and 
discussed. 
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A  retnrn  to  criminal  courses  is  rightly  considered  fche  toucH- 
sionc  or  crncial  test  of  the  success  or  failure  of  penal  laws  and  of 
prison  discipline,  and  the  validity  of  the  test  can  only  be  deter- 
niincMJ  by  a  carefal  collection  of  the  facts  and  figures  connected 
with  the  trial  and  condemnation  of  criminals.  The  distinction 
between  the  part  to  be  taken  by  statistics  and  that  devolving  upon 
Governments  and  legislatures  in  dealing  with  this  important  branch 
of  judicial  inquiry,  was  rightly  drawn  in  the  very  practical  report 
submitted  by  M.  de  Sterlich.  After  an  animated  and  ezhanstive 
discussion  of  tlie  different  aspects  of  relapse  in  its  strictly  legal  and 
general  relations,  and  the  impossibility  at  present  of  attempting  an 
uniform  system  of  international  judicial  statistics,  the  following 
propositions  were  adopted : — 

*'  The  Congress  expresses  a  hope  that  criminal  statistics  will  be 
**  made  to  provide  the  means  of  studying  the  movements  of  relapses, 
*'  and  the  influence  of  different  penitentiary  systems  on  the  morality 
*'  of  prisoners. 

It  considers  that  to  obtain  this  in  a  practical  form  it  is  neces- 
sary : 

"1.  To  adopt  an  exact  and  simple  system  of  inquiry  and  record 
"  of  relapse.  To  this  end  the  Congress  again  calls  the  attention  of 
*'  Governments  to  the  adoption  of  judicial  rolls  or  registers  (easiers 
**  judiciaries)  such  as  exist  in  France,  in  Italy,  and  in  Portugal,  or 
*'  of  periodical  registers  such  as  are  found  in  Russia.  It  is  believed 
**  that  an  interchange  of  conviction  returns  would  add  to  the  pro- 
*'  tection  of  society. 

''2.  To  record  by  means  of  summaries  of  these  registers  annual 
"  statements  in  an  alphabetical  form  of  all  relapsed  or  reconvicted 
**  criminals,  their  names,  surnames,  age,  civil  status,  profession, 
**  origin,  domicile,  degree  of  instruction,  all  antecedent  sentences 
**  (their  nature  and  duration),  the  place  in  which  they  were  under- 
**  gone,  the  period,  and  the  freedom  from  further  pursuit. 

**  3.  To  cause  to  be  drawn  up  by  the  directors  of  prisons  annual 
"  and  alphabetical  lists  of  all  discharges  from  prisons,  containing,  in 
*'  addition  to  facts  relating  to  the  individual  released  and  the 
*'  sentence  suffered  : 

"  a.  The  length  of  time  passed  in  the  prison. 

"6.  The  occupation  followed  during  imprisonment. 

"  c.  That  learnt  or  exercised  during  detention. 

*^  d.  The  state  of  education  on  entering  and  on  leaving  tbe  prison. 

"  e.  Whether  discharged  by  fulfilment  of  sentence  or  pardon. 

**  /.  The  amount  of  earnings  given  on  release. 

*'  g.  The  assistance  given  by  prisoners*  aid  societies,  before  or 
"  after  release. 

'^4.  To  establish  a  certain  conformity  in  the  state  of  the  re- 
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'^  convicted  as  detailed  in  the  lists  of  the  liberated,  and  to  endorse 
'*  the  sentences  passed  upon  them  since  liberation. 

*'  5.  To  restrict  inquiries  regarding  relapses  to  those  who  have 
"  been  punished  with  more  than  a  year  of  loss  of  liberty,  and  to 
*^  those  who  have  been  set  free  in  the  year  of  observation,  or  in  the 
"  two  preceding  years. 

'*  As  to  the  heads  of  information  which  should  be  found  in 
"  criminal  statistics,  for  the  reconvicted,  the  principal  are : — 

"  6.  Sex,  civil  status,  degree  of  education,  profession,  domicile 
"  — town  or  country — age  at  first  and  last  conviction,  and  first  and 
**  last  offence. 

"  7.  For  penitentiary  establishments. 

"  a.  "Whether  cellular  or  in  community,  industrial  or  agri- 
"  cultural. 

*'  b.  The  character  of  the  establishment,  public  or  private. 

**  c.  Sex  and  age — ^men  and  women  above  20  years :  boys  and 
"  girls  under  20  years. 

''  As  respects  each  establishment,  it  would  be  usefiil  to  know 
**  the  total  population  on  the  31st  of  December,  and  the  number  of 
*^  liberated.  For  these  the  duration  of  punishment  undergone,  the 
"  amount  of  earnings  made  over  on  release,  and  lastly,  for  the  re- 
'*  convicted,  the  number  of  times  they  have  been  caught  and  oon* 
*'  demned  since  their  liberation,  and  during  the  time  indicated  in 
*'  section  five,  the  nature  of  the  new  offences  committed,  and  the 
"  result  of  the  trials. 

**  8.  A  similar  record  for  adults  and  children,  aided  by  discharge 
'*  societies,  and  for  those  who  have  had  the  benefit  of  tickets  of 
'*  leave.  The  record  of  relapse  in  all  that  concerns  these  is  of  the 
**  greatest  importance. 

'*  9.  As  often  desired  by  the  Congress,  criminal  statistics 
*'  relating  to  relapse  and  prison  discipline  should  be  preceded  by 
'  judicial  notices  to  render  them  more  exact  and  readily  intel- 
"  hgible. 

'^  10.  The  statistics  of  military  tribunals  should  be  added  to 
'*  those  of  civil  courts,  in  all  cases  relating  to  offences  against  the 
"  common  weal." 

Having  had  considerable  experience  of  prisons,  prison  registers, 
and  criminals,  during  and  after  imprisonment,  I  am  afraid  that  I 
cannot  concur  with  the  section  in  considering  these  resolutions  to 
be  either  simple  in  character,  easy  to  procure,  or,  when  obtained, 
to  apply  to  useful  purposes. 

1  submitted  to  the  section  the  far  more  simple  and  efficient 
system  in  use  in  Great  Britain,  which  I  was  charg^  to  present  by 
Colonel  Du  Cane,  but,  as  it  is  not  even  referred  to,  I  presume  it 
was  either  not  understood,  or  not  oonaidered.     I  was  unable  to 
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remain  in  the  section  to  explain  it  myself,   hence    probably   the 
omission. 

In  some  important  particulars  Great  Britain  is  in  advance  of  the 
rest  of  the  world  in  matters  connected  with  convicts  and  their 
management,  and  with  the  repression  of  crime,  and  we  assuredly 
have  Httle,  if  anything,  to  learn  from  France,  Italy,  Portugal,  or 
Russia  regarding  them.  Where  personal  liberty  is  80  carefully 
guarded  as  it  is  amongst  us,  and  none  of  the  strange  forms  of 
judicial  procedure  which  obtain  in  some  of  the  countries  referred 
to  would  be  tolerated  for  a  moment,  it  is  surely  worth  the  while  of 
continental  statists  to  study  our  forms,  procedure,  and  records, 
more  than  they  appear  at  present  to  do. 

I  was  surpnsed  to  find  in  the  corresponding  section  at  St. 
Petersburg  even  eminent  jurists  unacquainted  with  the  existence  of 
the  Indian  criminal  code,  probably  the  most  complete  and  scientific 
body  of  criminal  law  in  existence.  The  code  of  criminal  procedure 
of  that  country  is  likewise  deserving  of  careful  study,  if  our 
Congress  ever  hopes  to  bo  able  to  devise  an  international  system  of 
nomenclature  (;f  crime  and  of  criminal  statistics. 

The  report  on  the  subject  of  international  statistics  of  land 
tenure  and  mortgages  points  out  clearly  why  it  is  impossible,  at 
present,  to  deal  with  the  question  in  more  than  a  very  general 
manner,  so  diverse  are  the  systems  prevailing  in  different  countries 
in  regard  to  the  published  records  on  the  subject.  It  might  have 
gcme  further  and  shown  that  a  careful  and  exhaustive  study  of  the 
laws  regulating  the  tenure,  transfer,  and  other  conditions  of  landed 
property,  in  all  countries,  is  absolutely  necessary  before  anything 
like  agreement  as  to  the  best  means  of  obtaining  and  recording  the 
facts  relating  to  it  can  be  hoped  for.  The  subject  is  one,  however, 
which  should  never  be  lost  sight  of  in  these  international  con- 
gresses, for  there  are  few  questions  more  intimately  associated  with 
the  politico-economic  condition  of  a  country  than  that  of  land 
tenure.  Instead,  however,  of  dealing  with  so  great  and  complicated 
a  question  in  a  full  and  comprehensive  manner,  embracing  all  par- 
ticulars regarding  it,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  would  be  better 
to  treat  it  in  a  strictly  analytic  fashion,  by  separating  it  as  far  as 
possible  into  its  component  parts,  and  considering  each  separately. 
It  will  take  several  congresses  to  exhaust  these  in  detail,  and  when 
this  has  been  done  it  will  be  time  enough  to  take  it  up  synthetically, 
to  bind  up  all  in  one  comprehensive  whole,  and  then  lay  down  with 
some  degree  of  authority  the  procedure  best  calculated  to  secnre 
uniformity  of  record  for  international  purposes. 

As  respects  moi-tgages,  the  difficulty  seems  to  me  to  be  equally 
great,  for  until  the  laws  and  practices  regulating  them  in  different 
countries  are  clearly  ascertained  and  placed  on  record,  any  figures 
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collected  would  have  little  real  significance  in  an  international  sense. 
For  these  reasons  I  refrain  from  reproducing  the  resolutions  of  the 
Congress,  as  they  will  need  much  greater  elaboration  and  discus- 
sion than  they  have  yet  received,  before  they  can  be  accepted  as 
guides. 

The  second  and  fifth  sections  were  united  to  consider  the  ques- 
tion of  the  statistics  of  commercial  and  industrial  joint  stock  com- 
panies, it  having  important  judicial,  as  well  as  industrial  and 
commercial  bearings. 

The  vast  development  of  joint  stock  enterprises  in  recent  times, 
and  the  extraordinary  frauds  to  which  they  are  liable,  as  the 
records  of  our  own  criminal  courts  too  painfully  testify,  invest 
this  subject  with  exceptional  interest.  With  it  again  is  intimately 
associated  the  question  of  limited  liability,  which  has  given  a  fresh 
impulse  and  a  new  aspect  to  most  commercial  and  industrial  enter- 
prises, but  which  is  not  without  its  dangers  to  the  unwary  and 
inexperienced.  As  the  question  was  submitted  for  consideration  by 
a  master  mind,  and  was  treated  by  him  in  a  memoir  of  remarkable 
clearness  and  close  and  logical  reasoning,  you  will  perhaps  concur 
with  me  in  considering  that  it  would  be  as  well  to  place  on  our 
records  the  detailed  report  and  resolution  of  the  combined  section. 

'*  Dr.  Engel,  the  author  of  the  memoir  contained  in  the  pro- 
''  gramme,  having  explained  the  leading  idea  which  had  guided  him 
"  in  his  work,  proposed  to  the  Congress  to  vote  the  resolutions 
'*  necessary  for  the  detailed  treatment  of  the  statistics  of  industrial 
*'  and  commercial  associations,  which  would  also  permii  of  a  deeper 
"  study  of  the  question,  and  make  better  known  the  true  nature 
'*  of  the  things  considered,  than  was  at  present  the  case.  As 
'*  mentioned  in  his  memoir,  joint  stock  and  limited  liability 
*'  companies  have,  in  the  last  ten  years,  attained  truly  prodigious 
'*  extension.  As  no  member  of  the  two  sections  doubted  the  great 
**  benefits  resulting  from  collective  enterprises,  founded  on  the 
'*  principle  of  the  .limited  liability  of  the  individuals  engaged  in 
'*  them,  so  no  one  of  them  protested,  when  mention  was  made  of  the 
"  destructive  loss  occasioned  by  the  increase  of  fictitious  enterprises, 
''  or  the  ill  success  of  a  great  proportion  of  joint  stock  undertakings. 

**  Considering  the  short  time  the  joint  section  could  give  to  the 
"  discussion.  Dr.  Engel  proposed  to  eliminate  from  the  question  all 
"  associations  or  collective  enterprises  which  were  not  joint  stock  or 
**  limited,  so  as  to  concentrate  attention  upon  these  exclusively. 
"  This  manner  of  dealing  with  it  was  objected  to.  It  was  urged 
"  that  co-operative  and  credit  associations  played  an  equally  im- 
**  portant  part  in  the  economic  life  of  nations ;  but  in  reply  to  this 
"  attention  was  directed  to  the  resolutions  of  the  Berlin  Congress  in 
'*  18G3,  when  this  question  was  considered  in  an  exhaustive  manner 
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by  the  men  most  competent  to  deal  with  it,  such  as  M.  Schaltiee* 
Delitsch. 

*'  Many  members,  who  thonght  that  detailed  statistics  of  joint 
stock  and  limited  liability  companies  onght  in  the  first  instance  to 
be  brouglit  to  bear  upon  the  prevention  of  a  renewal  of  the 
financial  disastei's  from  which  we  are  still  suffering  fatal  con- 
sequences, endeavoured  to  deduce  as  a  corollary  from  that  point  of 
view,  tlie  idea  that  statistics  as  a  preventive  measure,  would  not 
only  appear  too  late,  but  that,  in  a  time  of  general  panic,  they 
would  be  of  little  use.  They  also  thought  that  if  undertaken  by 
the  State  or  by  statistical  bureaux,  Governments,  in  the  eyes  of 
ignorant  persons,  would  be  exposed  to  the  risk  of  sharing  the 
responsibility  of  the  acts  of  Societies,  which  it  must  include  in  the 
category  of  official  statistics. 

''  In  reply  to  these  fears,  it  was  alleged  that  the  statistics  of  joint 
stock  companies,  would  have  no  necessary  connection  with  police 
or  justice,  but  would  be  of  the  greatest  importance  as  well  for  the 
public  administitition,  as  for  the  rest  of  the  world,  in  showing  how 
much  of  private  fortunes,  embarked  in  those  enterprises,  acted 
and  reacted  on  the  economic  condition  of  the  people,  aiding  in 
that  way  the  public  good.  One  competent  member  went  so  far  as 
to  express  a  belief  that  the  Congress  would  injure  its  reputation 
if  it  passed  a  negative  resolution,  to  the  effect  that  the  statistics 
of  joint  stock  societies  were  superfluous  or  unnecessary. 

*'  Several  members  proposed  to  adjourn  the  question,  and  to  refer 
it  back  to  the  permanent  commission  to  prepare  a  fresh  report 
regarding  it  for  the  next  Congress.  But  Dr.  Engel  energetically 
opposed  this  on  the  ground  that  it  came  from  the  permanent 
commission  of  1873,  and  to  refer  it  back  to  what  was  practically 
the  same  body  would  bo  a  mild  form  of  rejection.  The  majority 
adopted  this  view,  when  the  following  propositions  were  adopted. 
Dr.  Engel  being  the  reporter.  These  propositions  were  sub- 
stantially those  of  the  memoir,  with  a  few  modifications  adopted 
in  consequence  of  the  restriction  of  the  discussion." 

1.  There  is  urgent  need  in  every  State  for  statistics  of  joint  stock 
and  limited  liability  associations. 

2.  Statistical  reporters  shall  endeavour  to  obtain  for  each  com- 
pany or  association  the  data  indicated  in  Dr.  Engel's  formu- 
lary. 

3.  The  data  obtained  shall  be  concentrated  according  to  the 
groups  and  classes  of  the  industrial  census.  A  recapi* 
tulatory  table,  proposed  according  to  a  fixed  formulary,  shall 
present,  with  reference  to  the  societies  grouped  together, 
the  details  of  the  individual  bulletins. 
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4  The  inquiry  into  these  societies  shall  be  renewed  every  five 
years. 

5.  In  order  that  the  statistical  boreanx  may  be  kept  constantly 

informed  of  the  creation  of  new  or  the  dissolution  of  old 
companies,  and  that  they  may  keep  count  of  all  important 
events  relating  to  them,  those  societies  shall  be  required  by 
law  to  transmit,  as  quickly  as  possible,  to  the  said  bureaux, 
two  printed  copies  of  every  printed  notification  issued  by 
them. 

6.  The  statistical  bureaux  shall  take  note  of  the  value  of  the 

shares  and  other  deeds  issued  by  those  societies.  They  shall 
publish  annually  the  minimum  and  maximiun  value  of  the 
shares  of  each,  with  the  dates,  as  well  as  the  rate  on  the 
31st  of  December  of  all  shares,  obHgations,  and  other  claims 
issued  by  them. 

7.  Statistical  bureaux  shall  compare  the  results  of  the  returns 

of  joint  stock  and  limited  liability  companies,  with  the  cor- 
responding results  of  industrial  and  commercial  returns,  so 
as  to  throw  light  upon  the  question  of  the  increasing  trans- 
formation of  individual  into  collective  enterprises. 

The  resolutions  were  adopted  by  a  great  majority  of  the 
members  present,  and  were  followed  by  the  questionary  form  of 
returns  required,  which  I  am  unable  to  bring  within  the  limits  of 
this  brief  review.  It  is  very  complete,  and  drawn  up  with 
Dr.  Engel's  usual  care  and  judgment. 

Much  of  what  is  here  required  is  already  done  in  England, 
either  under  or  without  legislative  compulsion.  It  is  by  no  means 
certain,  however,  that  the  published  balance  sheets  and  accounts  of 
a  large  number  of  our  joint  stock  and  limited  liability  companies 
are  so  constructed  as  to  render  the  detection  of  fraud  or  fiction 
easy,  except  probably  in  relation  to  insurance  companies  or  benefit 
societies,  if  the  latter  come  fairly  within  the  designation. 

The  third  section  was  devoted  to  public  heaJth,  under  the  pre- 
sidency of  Dr.  Bupp.  It  considered  and  discussed  the  question  of 
epidemic  diseases  generally,  and  of  cholera  in  particular,  from  a 
statistical  and  international  stand-point.  In  these  days  of  rapid 
movement  and  intimate  international  communication,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  an  early  knowledge  of 
the  origin  of  epidemic  diseases  with  a  view  to  prevent  their  exten- 
sion. I  have  in  another  place,  and  before  a  society  specially 
devoted  to  the  study  of  epidemics,  analysed  the  work  done  in  this 
section.  It  will  be  remembered  that  at  the  St.  Petersburg  Congress 
these  questions  were  relegated  to  a  sub-section,  and  the  Kussian 
physicians  promised  to  subject  the  resolutions  adopted  to  careful 
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inquiry  and  application  in  their  own  country,  and  fco  report  the 
result  to  the  ensuing  congress.  Few,  if  any,  Russian  medical  men 
put  in  an  appearance  at  Buda-Pesth,  and  no  report  was  submitted, 
which  is,  1  think,  much  to  be  regretted. 

The  defect  of  the  resolutions  arrived  at  in  the  capital  of 
Hungary,  is  their  impracticability.  While  it  is  undoubted  that 
details  are  the  life  of  statistics,  and  that  they  cannot  be  col- 
lected  with  too  great  regard  to  accuracy ;  it  is  equally  true  that  it  is 
useless  to  overload  any  inquiry  with  a  multitude  of  microscopic 
minutiae,  which  are  of  little  or  no  practical  value,  and  which  give 
even  more  trouble  to  analyse,  than  they  do  to  gather  together. 

Moreover,  in  times  of  epidemics,  and  I  can  speak  from  expe- 
rience, having  passed  through  three  or  four  of  the  most  severe 
which  ever  occurred  in  the  capital  of  British  India,  medical  men 
are  far  too  much  harrassed  with  the  heavy  personal  responsibility 
resting  on  them,  to  be  able  to  make  notes  of  all  sorts  of  minute 
circumstances,  necessary  to  a  full  understanding  of  such  questions. 
They  themselves  are  peculiarly  exposed  to  the  cause  of  epidemics 
from  their  constant  contact  with  the  sick  and  dying,  and  need  a 
certain  amount  of  rest  and  relief  from  the  wearing  exhaustion 
entailed  by  the  making  of  minute  records,  after  a  hard  day's  work 
at  the  bedside,  to  enable  them  to  go  through  the  exertion  required 
from  them. 

From  such  returns  should,  therefore,  be  excluded  all  that  cannot 
bo  shown  to  ofFer  some  reasonable  prospect  of  throwing  light  upon 
the  origin,  progress,  and  treatment  of  the  disease.  More  than  this 
it  is  idle  to  attempt,  and  visionary  to  hope  to  obtain. 

The  statistics  of  baths  and  mineral  waters  were  also  considered 
in  the  same  section.  The  question  is  one  of  limited  interest,  and 
the  therapeutical  value  of  these  agencies  appears  to  me  to  bo 
considerably  over-rated  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  They  are  more 
often  pleasant  than  profitable  places  of  health  resort,  and  the  infor- 
mation regarding  them  which  is  contained  in  some  of  the  special 
works  devotod  to  balneology,  seems  to  me  to  be  quite  sufficient  for 
all  present  practical  purposes. 

It  was  scarcely  deserving  of  the  dignity  of  a  special  subject  of 
discussion  in  the  health  section,  which  would  be  better  occupied  in 
the  far  more  important,  extended,  and  difficult  field  of  therapeutical 
statistics  genemlly,  upon  which  there  is  little  reliable  information  in 
existence. 

Indeed,  if  the  health  section  is  not  more  carefully  regulated  in 
future,  and  its  labours  devoted  to  questions  of  pressing  importance, 
and  they  are  not  treated  in  a  plain,  practical  manner,  without  the 
introduction  of  microscopic  details  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  see  the 
purport,  or  to  estimate  the  value,  it  had  better  be  suppressed. 
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Medicine  is  essentially  a  science  of  observation,  and  requires  more 
rigorous  exactness  in  the  collection  and  examination  of  its  facts 
than  almost  any  other  branch  of  art  or  science.  Some  of  the 
greatest  of  its  own  caltivators,  have  stated  that  it  contains  more 
false  facts  than  erroneous  theories ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  credit- 
able to  us  that  we  do  not,  even  at  the  present  moment,  possess  a 
thoroughly  reliable  body  of  hospital  statistics,  to  determine  whether 
the  aggregation  of  the  sick  in  large  numbers  and  in  great  buildings, 
is  a  blessing  or  the  reverse. 

To  the  fourth  section  was  assigned  the  question  of  agriculture, 
sylviculture  and  agricultural  meteorology,  all  subjects  of  consider- 
able importance  and  permanent  interest.  The  information  regard- 
ing crops  and  agricultural  products  generally  is  at  present  extremely 
vagae,  and  difficult  to  condense  and  utilise  for  practical  purposes. 
Uniformity  of  practice  in  the  collection  of  the  data,  and  the  inter- 
vention of  the  State  in  exacting  all  that  ought  fairly  to  be  required 
from  feurmers,  landlords,  and  others  engaged  in  the  food  supply  of 
nations,  is  clearly  legitimate.  Our  own  returns  contain  a  great  deal 
of  valuable  information,  but  I  am  not  sufficiently  familiar  with  the 
question  to  be  able  to  express  an  opinion  as  to  whether  they  might 
not  be  improved,  or  in  what  direction  change  is  required. 

The  periodical  recurrence  of  famines  in  India  invests  the 
question  of  agricultui-al  meteorology  with  exceptional  interest  to 
us.  Great  Britain  herself  being  at  all  times  dependent  for  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  her  food  supplies  upon  other  nations,  a  wet  or 
a  dry  season,  and  a  rich  or  a  poor  crop,  simply  means  cheapness  or 
deamess  of  food,  and  greater  or  less  local  distress,  or  the  reverse ; 
but,  in  India  it  signifies  life  or  death,  in  the  appalling  measure 
exhibited  in  the  famine  now  drawing  to  a  close  in  Southern  India, 
and  on  no  less  than  three  previous  occasions  within  my  personal 
knowledge. 

The  resolutions  of  the  Congress,  simple  and  practical,  were  as 
follows : — 

"1.  The  Congress  recommends  to  the  Governments  of  all 
*'  countries,  to  cause  the  collection  of  special  meteorological 
"  observations  in  connection  with  agriculture,  to  be  sub- 
'*  mitted  to  a  central  authority,  elaborated  and  published 
"  regularly  by  the  State,  or  by  scientific  associations. 
"  2.  The  Congress  requests  Governments  to  have  regular 
"  monthly  reports  submitted  by  special  agents  (crop  re- 
'*  porters)  on  the  state  of  the  cereal  vegetation  of  their 
"  districts. 
'*  3.  The  Congress  recommends  Governments  to  take  steps  to 
*'  secure  observations  regarding  the  influence  of  destruction 
**  of  forests  and  replanting,  on  climate. 
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1.  Tie  Coil  cross  hope  that  observations  regarding  stonns, 
''  liail,  and  periodic  phenomena  relating  to  plants  and 
*'  animals,  should  be  gathered  at  as  many  points  as  possible 
'*  in  each  country,  and  that  the  result  of  these  obseirations 
'*  sliuiiid  he  centralised,  co-ordinated,  and  published. 
'>.  'J'lie  Congress  likewibc  trusts  that  a  certain  number  of 
'•  meteorological  observatories  should  be  in  telegraphic  com- 
*'  munication  internationally,  to  transmit  weather  prog- 
nostics, useful  alike  to  agriculture  and  commerce.  Those 
observations  should  be  immediately  made  known  to  the 
'*  croj)  reporters,  and  a  knowledge  of  them  spread  abroad, 
*'  to  prevent  the  effects  of  frosts,  inundations,  Ac. 
*•  r..  Tilt'  Conirress  charges  the  permanent  commission  to  com- 
'*  miinicate  their  pi-oposals  to  the  Meteorological  Congress 
*•  to  be  held  at  Rome  in  1877,  and  in  the  event  of  agree- 
"  ment  between  the  permanent  commissions  of  the  two 
"  Ci;ngresses,  to  submit  the  definitive  wishes  of  this 
*'  Conirress  relative  to  agricultural  meteorology,  to  the 
*'  Govenimeuts  of  different  countries.*' 

!Mu(:li,  indeed  the  greater  part,  of  this  is  already  done.  In  India 
then,'  are  sj^cial  meteorological,  forest,  and  agricultural  departments, 
and  cro[)  reports  are  regularly  submitted  to  the  central  anthorities 
})y  tlie  collectors  of  districts,  and  published  in  the  official  gazettes. 
I  doubt,  however,  if  the  latter  are  collected  by  sufficiently  skilled 
and  ac(;nrafe  subordinate  native  agents  to  be  of  much  use,  as  when 
I  was  in  India,  the  revenue  returns  and  market  values  were  cer- 
tainly not  characterised  by  remarkable  accuracy  in  Lower  Bengal. 

With  ri'S])ect  to  agriculture,  I  suspect  that  the  Indian  forest 
returns  already  contain  a  larger  amount  of  information  than  is 
nqiiired  by  the  Congress  on  the  subject,  bat  I  have  not  had  time  to 
compare  them. 

The  fifth  section,  devoted  to  Industry,  was  under  the  pre- 
sidency of  MM.  Bouschen  and  P]ngel,  and  discussed  the  questions 
of  house,  home,  or  family  industry ;  the  statistics  of  institutions 
created  in  the  larger  industries  for  the  benefit  of  the  labouring 
classes ;  and  of  deaths  and  accidents  in  factories,  resulting  from  the 
nature  of  the  work,  with  assurance  against  these  accidents. 

It  would  bo  vain  to  attempt  to  condense  the  work  done  in  this 
section,  in  the  necessarily  restricted  limits  of  my  report,  for  it  was 
well  and  thoroughly  done;  indeed,  I  venture  to  recommend  that 
it  be  translati'd  ///  arte n so  and  placed  in  the  Miscellanea  of  a  future 
number  of  onr  Juunial,  if  room  can  be  found  for  it.  Now  that 
(|uestions  regarding  capital  and  labour  are  so  thoroughly  and 
unhajipily  to  the  front,  and  so  many  economic  fallacies  are  sown 
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broadcast  among  the  people,  it  becomes  almost  of  national  import- 
ance to  collect  correct  and  detailed  data  of  all  the  facts  and  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  the  working  classes,  which  have  a 
direct  bearing  on  their  well-being  and  social  relations,  for  their  own 
information  and  guidance,  and  to  direct  legislation  regarding  them 
into  sound  and  healthy  channels. 

When  I  mention  that  the  chief  reporters  are  Drs.  Mayr  and 
Engel,  their  names  alone  are  guarantees  of  the  value  of  their  work. 
Among  the  questions  are  the  mode  of  payment  of  salaries,  savings 
banks,  mutual  aid  (benefit  and  friendly)  societies;  diseases,  dis- 
ability, and  deaths,  among  workmen ;  statistics  of  accidents,  and 
insurance  against  them,  and  inability  to  work,  which  shows 
strikingly  the  extent  of  the  field  covered,  and  the  importance  of  the 
interests  involved  in  this  branch  of  international  statistics. 

The  last  or  sixth  section  was  that  of  commerce  and  transport,  in 
which  was  discussed  the  question  of  the  best  method  of  drawing  up 
a  general  schedule  and  table  of  external  commerce,  and  the  statistics 
of  railways  and  movement  of  internal  commerce. 

The  former  question  was  advanced  a  step  beyond  that  reached 
in  previous  discussion  of  the  subject,  and  a  more  complete  list  of 
articles  of  trade  than  had  yet  been  published  was  produced. 

But,  without  pretending  to  possess  any  special  knowledge  of 
trade  returns,  the  system  recommended  appears  to  me  to  be  mucb 
too  complicated  for  general  adoption,  and  to  be  difficult  of  adapta- 
tion to  the  mercantile  transactions  of  different  countries. 

The  subject  of  the  statistics  of  railways  and  the  movement  of 
internal  commerce,  was  relegated  to  a  strong  sub-committee  for 
future  consideration  and  future  report.  The  tables  contained  in  the 
memoir  on  the  subject  of  railway  statistics,  separated  from  the  move- 
ment of  merchandise,  by  Mr.  GifEen,  were  specially  commended  on 
account  of  their  brevity  and  conciseness — qualities  so  seldom  exhi- 
bited in  any  section  of  the  Statistical  Congress,  aa  to  merit  the 
exceptional  notice  they  received. 

As  this  ends  the  proper  business  of  the  sections,  and  of  the 
compte  rendu  of  their  reports  and  conclusions,  I  shall  here  close  my 
brief  review,  without  specific  mention  of  the  extraneous  matters 
submitted  to  the  General  Assembly,  and  not  contained  in  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  Congress.  The  business  of  the  International 
Congress  should,  I  submit,  be  strictly  confined  to  the  questions 
agreed  to  be  discussed,  and  not  permit  of  the  introduction  of  any 
extraneous  matter  whatever. 

Two  of  the  papers  contained  in  this  appendix  do  not,  however, 
come  within  this  category.  The  report  of  M.  Yvemes  on  the  progress 
made  in  the  collection  of  international  statistics,  as  settled  by  the 
Congress  held  at  the  Hague ;  and  the  reports  of  MM.  Levaseeur, 
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Mayr,  and  Ficker  on  the  graphic  exhibition — are  docnments  deserv- 
ing of  careful  study  by  all  interested  in  the  progress  of  statistical 
inquiry  and  research. 

It  is,  I  tliink,  matter  of  ranch  regret  that  room  was  not  fonnd 
at  this  (^ong^ess  for  the  consideration  of  the  statistics  of  treaties  of 
commence,  as  proposed  by  Professor  Leone  Levi.  Some  of  these 
treaties  were  on  the  eve  of  expiry,  and  in  regard  to  several  there 
were  such  evident  signs  of  a  retrograde  policy,  as  to  have  rendered 
it  exceptionally  interesting  and  important  to  obtain  the  views  of  the 
eminent  statists  of  all  conntries  assembled  at  Bnda-Pesth,  on  the 
true  principles  of  a  sound  and  wise  commercial  policy,  based  on  the 
results  of  the  returns  already  obtained.  The  eminently  injurious 
manner  in  which  restrictive  measures  are  applied,  even  to  the 
smallest  transactions  of  life,  is  so  utterly  opposed  to  progp-ess  and 
its  resultant  prosperity,  that  the  most  elementary  principles  of  com- 
mercial enterjirise  and  social  success  are  evidently  as  little  nnder- 
stood  in  some  countries,  as  are  the  true  relations  of  capital  and 
labour  by  most  of  our  trade  unions. 

The  net  result  of  the  last  congress  may,  I  think,  without  any 
disparagement  of  the  pains  taken,  of  the  earnestness  exhibited,  and 
of  the  intelligence  displayed,  be  summed  up  in  a  very  brief  forma* 
lary,  viz. :  that  by  undertaking  too  much,  comparatively  little  was 
accomplished.  It  was  a  matter  of  somewhat  plaintive  regret  in  some 
sections,  that  the  time  allowed  was  quite  insuflScient  for  the  discus* 
sion  of  the  questions  submitted  ;  and  one  section  actually  begged,  as 
a  favour,  from  the  organising  committee,  that  the  formularies  sub- 
mitted for  its  consideration  should  be  put  into  the  official  language 
of  the  Congress  in  the  Compte  Rendu.  This  request  was  submitted  by 
and  through  the  reporter — one  of  the  most  distinguished  members 
of  the  Congress,  who  was  himself  the  offender  in  the  matter. 

Several  matters  which  occurred  at  this  Congress  are  calculated 
to  call  into  question  the  usefulness  of  these  international  assem- 
blies, and  to  make  it  desirable  to  inquire  why  the  immediate  and 
visible  influence  of  the  Congress  in  the  advancement  of  statistics,  is 
BO  small  as  to  be  almost  imperceptible.  The  question  is  too  large 
to  discuss  at  the  fag  end  of  my  report.  My  own  belief  is  that  it  is 
mainly  due  to  the  Congress  undertaking  too  much  at  each  of  its 
meetings ;  to  the  eminently  unpractical  and  impracticable  form  in 
which  many  of  its  resolutions  are  submitted ;  to  some  errors  of  pro- 
cedure ;  to  the  necessity  of  carefully  digesting  all  existing  statistics 
in  each  branch  of  inquiry,  so  as  to  know  what  we  actually  possess 
before  we  attempt  to  obtain  more ;  and  to  determining  what  really 
constitutes  Statistics,  of  which  Dr.  Engel  states  that  no  less  than 
one  hundred  and  eighty  definitions  exist. 

The  example  of  the  illustrious   Quetelet  in  the  treatment  of 
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statistical  questions,  may  safely  be  recommended  for  imitation  to  all 
statists,  for  it  is  bat  another  illustration  of  the  soundness  of  the 
inductive  philosophy  which  has  caused  all  branches  of  physical 
inquiry  to  make  such  rapid  advances  in  our  own  time,  and  which  is 
now  being  applied  with  similar  success  to  the  solution  of  social 
and  economic  problems. 

Conclttding  Remarks, 

Hanng  thus  very  briefly  brought  before  you  the  heads  of  the 
work  accomplished  by  the  last  International  Statistical  Congress,  I 
again  submit  for  your  consideration  my  proposals  for  a  change  in 
its  practice  and  procedure,  with  a  few  remarks  on  each.  I  see 
nothing  to  alter  or  modify  in  them.  You  will  have  gathered 
from  my  present  report,  that  I  consider  the  programme  of  the 
Congress  to  be  too  ambitious ;  that  it  attempts  to  accomplish  too 
much,  and  that  it  would  be  better  to  restrict  its  attention  for  some 
time  to  come  to  such  subjects  as  are  of  pressing  and  primary 
importance,  and  to  digest  and  utilise  the  vast  amount  of  crude  but 
valuable  material  now  in  existence,  which  is  practically  lost  fron^ 
its  scattered  form  and  absence  of  arrangement. 

My  proposals  are  as  follows : — 

Proposition  1. — The  programme  of  each  Congress  shall  be  pre-r 
pared  by  the  organising  committee,  in  consultation  vrith  the 
leading  statistical  authorities  of  the  place  selected  for  the 
ensuing  meeting.  This  programme,  when  finally  settled, 
shall  be  printed  and  circulated  to  all  statisticians  and  sti^t4s« 
tical  bodies  likely  to  take  part  in  the  congress,  at  least  six 
months  before  the  appointed  time  of  meeting. 

No  change  shall  afterwards  be  permitted  in  t)ie  subjects 
selected  for  discussion,  or  in  the  sections  into  which  the^ 
shall  be  divided  for  consideration. 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  very  desirable  that  the  programme  of  each 
congress  should  be  prepared  by  the  permanent  commission  for  the 
following  reasons ; — 

The  permanent  commission  has  charge  of  all  the  interests  of 
the  congress  during  the  intervals  of  their  sittings.  They  will  of 
necessity  in  the  discharge  of  their  important  functions  be  well 
acquainted  with  the  progress  of  statistical  research  and  inquiry  in 
all  the  countries  represented  by  them.  They  will  know  in  what 
exact  direction  further  inquiry  is  necessary,  and  will  in  consequence 
submit  to  each  congress  only  snch  questions  as  are  of  pressing 
importance,  or  need  early  solution.  Much  of  the  time  of  every 
congress  seems  to  me  to  be  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  questions 
which  are  of  limited  interest  and  importance,  and  have  no  strictly 
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international  bearings.  The  more  limited  and  well  defined  the 
work  attempted  by  each  congress,  the  bettor  and  more  thoroughly 
it  will  be  done. 

When  all  the  groat  leading  lines  of  inquiry  have  been  exhausted, 
and  an  aoi'eement  has  been  come  to  for  their  international  treat- 
ment  on  a  uniform  basis,  it  will  be  time  enough  to  consider  the 
detailed  elenuints  into  which  each  may  profitably  be  subdivided. 
That  time  is  still  far  distant,  and  until  it  has  amved  I  am  strongly 
of  opinion  that  the  strength  of  the  congress  should  be  applied  to 
such  subjects  only  as  are  of  primary  and  immediate  importance. 
The  world  generally  is  not  yot  sufficiently  instructed  to  estimate 
statistical  research  at  its  true  value,  and  until  its  vesults  are 
presented  t(^  statesmen  and  those  who  direct  and  control  legislation 
in  all  countries  in  such  a  form  as  to  be  readily  mastered,  it  is  vain 
to  expect  that  much  progress  will  be  made  in  their  practical  appli- 
cation to  the  well-being  of  civilised  communities. 

The  chief  officers  of  the  organising  committee  should,  if 
possible,  I  think,  be  associated  with  the  permanent  commission  in 
the  preparation  of  this  progp'amme,  in  order  that  local  questions  of 
special  interest  and  importance  may  bo  introduced  into  it.  It  is 
undoubtedly  desirable  to  secure  the  active  and  intelligent  co- 
openition  of  the  statisticians  of  each  country  in  which  the  congress 
is  held,  and  I  know  of  no  better  means  of  attaining  this  object  than 
that  suggested  above.  By  this  means,  the  resources  and  various 
other  matters  of  national  importance  of  each  country  will  become 
better  known  to  all,  and  assuredly  they  can  no  where  be  studied 
with  greater  benefit,  than  iu  their  respective  countries.  The 
relation  of  its  institutions  to  the  social  state  of  a  country  is  direct 
and  immediate,  and  there  is  no  nation  so  far  in  advance  of  the  rest 
of  mankind  iu  the  age  in  which  we  live,  as  not  to  be  able  to  profit 
and  derive  lessons  of  wisdom  and  tolerance  from  its  neighbours. 
Apart  from  all  tliis,  is  the  feehng  of  amity  and  good  will  that  is 
the  invariable  result  of  free  and  friendly  intercommunion  in  such 
common  objects  of  scientific  interest. 

Projh'sition  2. — All  purely  local  arrangements  for  the  Cong^ress 
shall  be  made  by  the  organising  committee,  to  whom  shall 
be  entrusted  the  duty  of  giving  effect  to  the  programme 
already  settled.  The  president  and  secretaries  of  the  per- 
manent commission  shall  be,  ex-officio^  members  of  the  orga- 
nising committee. 

The  object  of  this  proposal  is  to  keep  the  work  of  local  oxgiaai- 
sat  ion  and  arrangement  entirely  distinct  from  that  of  the  per- 
manent commission,  and  thus  to  prevent  the  confusion  and 
uncertainty  inseparable  from  the  procedure  of  the  present  aioamU 
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congres.  The  local  work  is  itself  8ufl5.ciently  heavy  to  occupy  the 
whole  time  and  attention  of  the  local  committee,  and  it  would  be 
considerably  facilitated  by  the  removal  of  the  matters  which  have 
occnpied  the  attention  of  the  permanent  commission  daring  the 
preceding  two  or  three  years,  and  which  demand  more  careful 
stndy  and  consideration  than  can  be  possibly  given  to  them  on  the 
first  assembling  of  the  members  of  the  congress. 

The  duty  of  carrying  into  effect  the  programme  detailed  by  the 
permanent  commission,  would  naturally  devolve  upon  the  local  or 
organising  committee,  as  it  would  be  a  strictly  executive  function. 
The  presence  of  the  president  and  secretaries  of  the  permanent 
commission  as  ex^nfficio  members  of  the  organising  committee, 
would  secure  the  right  understanding  of  the  programme  itself,  and 
prevent  the  delay  and  confusion  caused  by  the  rediscussion  of 
questions  already  definitely  determined.  The  permanent  com* 
mission  would  thus  practically  be  in  abeyance  daring  the  sitting  of 
the  congress,  except  as  a  consultative  body  in  case  of  need,  and 
would  only  resume  its  functional  activity  on  the  termination  of  the 
congress,  when  it  would  be  reconstituted  in  accordance  with  the 
resolution  adopted  at  St.  Petersburg.  Some  such  division' of 
duties  and  responsibilities  seems  to  me  to  be  absolutely  necessary 
in  the  altered  constitution  of  the  pongress,  to  secure  its  harmonious 
and  effective  working. 

Proposition  3. — ^All  printed  papers,  discourges,  and  other  docu- 
ments intended  for  submission  to  the  congress  and  for  general 
distribution,  shall  be  made  over  to  the  local  secretaries,  who 
shall  be  charged  with  their  distribution,  and  shall  prepare  a 
printed  form  of  receipt  for  signature  by  each  person  to  whom 
the  said  papers  are  made  over. 

To  those  who  witnessed  the  waste  an4  the  absence  of  order  and 
method  in  the  distribution  of  books  and  pamphlets  at  Buda-Pesth, 
the  necessity  of  some  such  rule  will  be  obvious.  Many  of  the  docu- 
ments submitted  to  each  congress  are  of  permanent  interest  and 
yalue,  and  have  cost  considerable  sums  of  money  to  print.  It  is  not 
right  or  decorous  that  the  members  of  the  congress  should  have  to 
scramble  for  them,  and  it  is  worse  than  wanton  waste  that  they 
should  fall  into  hands  which  oan  make  no  proper  use  of  them. 

A  complete  series  should  be  collected  for  each  member  of  the 
permanent  commission,  and  for  the  acknowledged  delegates  of  every 
statistical  society  represented  at  the  congress.  All  surplus  copies 
should  be  distributed  among  the  remaining  members  of  the  congress 
in  the  order  of  their  personal  applications  in  writing,  addressed  to 
the  secretaries  of  the  organising  commission.     The  formality  of  a 
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ixcript   would   be  a  sufficient  g^rantee  that   the  docnments  had 
really  readied  those  for  whom  they  were  intended. 

]*rnj,t,sifi<>fi  4. — Official  delegates  shall  consist  of  all  statists 
afrfrrcdited  by  their  respective  Governments,  and  of  such 
iiiernb(;r.s  of  statistical  and  other  known  societies,  as  may 
appoint  them  to  be  their  representatives.  The  latter  shall 
cnjc^y  all  the  rights  and  privileges  now  accorded  to  the 
former. 

The  question  of  official  delegates,  their  status,  functions,  and 
privil('^^(>s,  lias  been  discussed  in  great  detail  at  several  of  the  oon- 
grcKscs,  and  tlioy  have  not  been  placed  in  their  present  position 
witlioiit  niu(;h  anxious  thought  and  care.  I  venture,  therefore,  to 
re-open  i  he  (question  with  much  diffidence.  Still  the  present  practice 
appears  to  nie  to  be  liable  to  so  many  objections,  and  to  fetter  the 
a(!ti(Mi  of  cont^ress  so  greatly,  as  to  require  reconsideration. 

(/Oiisiderin^  the  exceptional  position  occupied  by  official 
delegates,  and  the  subordinate  place  assigned  to  all  othef  niembers 
of  ih(;  con*i^ress,  1  am  of  opinion,  either  that  the  number  of  official 
delegates  should  be  limited  io  the  representatives  of  sovereign 
Stat(?H,  or  that  their  privileges  should  be  extended  to  the  accredited 
rt^j)resentatives  of  all  recognised  statistical  societies  as  well. 

VVhah^ver  may  be  the  pi*actice  of  continental  States,  official 
delefi;ateH  from  Kngland  in  no  way  represent  the  Government  of  that 
country,  inasmuch  as  no  action  can  be  taken  on  any  matters  sub- 
niitti'd  by  them,  except  through  the  legislature  of  the  country. 

Aj^^ain,  the  accredited  members  of  statistical  societies  are 
entitled  to  more  consideration  than  is  at  present  shown  to  them, 
inasmucli  as  they  pay  their  own  expenses  to  the  congress,  and  on 
their  return  to  their  homes  can  exercise  a  much  wider  influence  on 
the  opinion  and  action  of  their  respective  countries,  than  any  other 
members  of  tlu>  congress,  through  the  publications  and  discussions 
of  the  Hoveral  so(?ieties  which  they  represent. 

I  know  of  no  valid  reason  why  they  should  be  excluded,  as  they 
are  practically  at  present,  from  the  various  offices  in  the  different 
sect  ions,  in  Avhich  some  at  least  of  them  could  do  good  and  efficient 
service. 

So  strong  was  the  feeling  on  these  points  entertained  by  many 
of  the  Knglish  members  at  the  last  congress,  that  I  feel  sure  that 
few  of  them  will  attend  again,  if  some  concession  be  not  made  in 
this  direction. 

The  formation  of  the  permanent  commission  has  really  changed 
tlie  relations  of  the  congress  to  the  whole  question  of  international 
statistics,  and  it  would  be  well  if  the  constitution  of  the  congress 
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were  now  careftdlj  re-considered,  with  special  reference  to  this  great 
and  important  change. 

Proposition  5. — Previous  to  the  assembly  of  the  sections  each 
day,  a  disconrse  on  some  branch  of  international  statistics 
shall  be  f  nmished  by  some  eminent  statistician,  selected  by 
the  permanent  commission.  This  disconrse  shall  be  written 
in  the  official  language  of  the  congress,  and  shall  be  printed 
for  general  distribution,  in  the  same  manner  as  now  obtains 
in  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 

This  is  a  new,  and  I  venture  to  think  by  no  means  an  unim- 
portant feature  of  congressional  work.  Every  scientific  man  in 
Europe  is  so  well  acquainted  with  the  practical  working  of  all 
scientific  congresses,  that  the  nature  of  the  proposal  needs  no 
detailed  exposition.  For  statistics,  an  authoritative  view  of  each 
section  of  inquiry  by  a  statist  of  eminence,  will  become  one  of  the 
most  important  landmarks  in  the  science,  and  in  the  entire  absence 
of  text  books  on  statistical  inquiry  generally,  as  a  branch  of 
political  economy  and  sociology,  will  give  an  impulse  to  the  study 
which  is  much  needed.  It  will  greatly  increase  the  interest  of  the 
congress  itself,  and  tend  more  than  ^ything  I  know  of  to  advance 
the  scientific  study,  practical  application,  and  popularisation  of 
statistics  as  a  branch  of  science.  Until  in  &ot  it  has  been  shaped 
into  something  of  a  scientific  form,  this  will  be  the  best  of  all  schools 
for  the  teaching  of  statistical  methods. 

Proposition  6. — ^The  rules  regarding  the  languages  to  be  used, 
the  length  of  speeches,  and  similar  matters,  shall  be  strictly 
enforced  by  the  presidents  of  sections. 

This  rule  is,  I  also  think,  very  necessary,  fbr  unless  exactness 
and  regularity  are  observed  particularly  in  the  use  of  the  languages 
allowed,  confosion  is  certai^  to  occur.  The  official  reporters  should 
be  only  for  the  languages  sanctioned,  and  those  who  wish  their 
speeches  or  communicatiox^  to  be  incorporated  in  the  transactions 
of  the  congress,  should  have  them  translated  into  those  languages. 
At  the  Buda-Pesth  Congress,  while  the  resolutions  communicated  to 
the  general  assembly  were  in  French,  long  discourses  in  other 
languages  explaining  their  purport  were  allowed.  This  I  hold  to  be 
a  grave  irregulariiy,  which  should  not  be  permitted  to  recur,  for 
obvious  reasons.  Indeed  in  some  of  the  most  important  sections 
nearly  everything  was  done  in  German,  and  one  section  had  to  beg 
of  the  organising  committee  to  turn  its  proceedings  into  French. 

Proposition  7. — AH  notices  of  deceased  members  shall  be 
pronounced  orally,  and  shall  be  in  the  official  language  of 
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the  congross.  This  shall  not  prevent  the  distributioa  of 
written  memoirs,  should  such  be  prepared  by  any  member  of 
the  congress.  These  memoirs  may  be  in  any  of  the  leading^ 
European  languages  preferred  by  the  writer. 

This,  I  think,  is  a  necessary  rule.  The  time  of  the  congress  is 
very  precious,  and  will  not  permit  of  the  reading  of  long  written 
discourses  with  advantage.  Oral  addresses  are  aJwajs  more 
animated  and  interesting  than  didactic  discourses,  and  there  are 
very  few  men  of  whom  and  their  works  an  accurate  outline  cannot 
be  given  viva  voce  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  For  permanent  record^ 
a  more  detailed  analytical  biography  is  no  doubt  desirable  and  requi- 
site, and  this  is  duly  provided  for  in  the  second  portion  of  the 
proposition. 

Proposition  8. — The  reports  to  the  general  assembly  of  the 
results  of  the  deliberations  of  the  sections,  shall  be  stricUj 
confined  to  the  resolutions  adopted  by  those  sections  af tear 
discussion,  and  shall  be  in  the  official  language  of  the 
congress. 

If  the  proceedings  of  the  congress  are  properly  reported  from 
day  to  day,  explanatory  remarks  on  the  resolutions  adopted  will  bo 
unnecessary.  The  great  disadvantage  of  the  present  procedure  is 
that  it  allows  a  reporter  to  introduce  controversial  matters  into  his 
remarks,  which  are  altogether  out  of  place  in  the  general  assembly, 
and  occupy  time  and  attention  unprofitably. 

It  is  most  important  that  the  resolutions  of  the  pongreea  should 
be  correctly  apprehended  before  the  congress  breaks  up,  and  this, 
it  seems  to  me,  will  be  best  accomplished  by  keeping  them  tree 
from  all  extraneous  matters. 

Proposition  9. — The  proces  verbal  of  these  resolutions  shall  be 
prepared,  and,  after  being  reported  to  the  general  assembly, 
be  published  at  once  by  the  secretaries  of  the  congress  for 
general  distribution,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  daily 
bulletins.  These  resolutions  shall  not  be  discussed  by»  nor 
submitted  for  the  votes  of  the  general  assembly. 

Very  great  practical  inconvenience  is  at  present  caused  by  the 
nnavoidable  delay  incurred  in  preparing  the  proch  verhcU  of  the 
final  resolutions  of  the  congress.  By  the  adoption  of  the  above 
proposal  it  can  be  prepared  at  once,  and  each  delegate  can  carry  it 
away  with  him,  and  consider  it  while  all  his  impressions  are  fresh. 
The  advantage  of  this  course  is  so  obvious  as  to  need  no  forthei^ 
exposition. 

The  detailed  compte  rendu  of  the  whole  prooeedinga  of  the 
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congress  can  then  be  prepared  with  the  care  and  deliberation 
necessary  in  that  which  will  become  matter  of  history  and  per- 
manent record. 

Proposition  10. — ^At  the  conclusion  of  the  congress,  the  resolu- 
tions adopted  shall  be  dealt  with  by  the  permanent  commis- 
sion, in  such  manner  as  the  members  of  that  commission 
may  deem  to  be  best  fitted  to  advance  the  cause  of  statistical 
science  and  rese^^rch  in  their  international  relations. 

This  is  the  most  important  consideration  of  all,  for  upon  the 
careful  working  of  the  permanent  commission  will  depend  the 
future  success  of  the  international  congress  itself.  Much  of  the 
past  labour  of  that  body  has  been  without  practical  result,  simply 
from  the  absence  of  an  authoritative  analysis  and  continuance  of  its 
work  by  a  compet^ent  tribunal.  This  link  is  now  supplied,  and 
ought  in  the  future  to  secure  the  presentation  to  every  country 
represented  at  the  congress,  of  the  result  of  its  deliberations  in  a 
plain  and  practical  form. 

In  no  other  manner  are  its  labours  likely  to  find  acceptance  in 
Great  Britain  and  her  vast  dependencies,  where  the  people  to  a 
great  extent  govern  themselves,  and  all  legislative  measures  are 
subjected  to  careful  public  scrutiny  and  examination  before  they 
are  submitted  to  the  governing  bodies,  with  whom  they  are  not 
likely  to  find  acceptance  unless  they  are  approved  by  the  public 
voice. 
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Professor  Leonk  Lbyi  said,  that  hariiig  had  the  hoaoar  of 
ing  nearly  every  session  of  the  International  Statistical  OongnM^ 
he  should  like  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  report  whiim  had 
been  presented  by  Dr.  Monat.  He  thought  that  the  woild  had  been 
greatly  benefited  by  the  orgajusation  of  sooh  a  oomgreH.  Eb 
believed  it  had  given  great  impetus  to  statistical  anienee^  i  * 
had  considerably  enlar^;ed  tiie  field  of  observation,  as  weD 
rendered  that  observation  more  reliable,  the  facts  being  m 
carefully  collated.  So  far  as  EngUund  is  concerned,  the  pnUioM 
tion  'of  our  judicial  statistics  in  their  present  complete 


is  decidedly  a  result  of  the  International  Statistioal  OannsH. 
He  would  further  say,  that  to  the  oiganisrng  oonmiission  oc  the 
Congress  at  Buda-PesUi,  as  well  as  to  the  organising  ruiiimiiMJuu 
of  St.  Petersburg,  Florence,  and  other  placesy  they  were  gtmXtj 
indebted.  He  believed  they  had  taken  all  alonff  enonnoiia  pauna^ 
not  only  to  prepare  the  pro£prammes  as  carefiLuy  as  possible^  but 
also  to  provide  for  a  reception  worthy  of  the  occasion  and  of  the 
learned  statists  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  criticism  whibk 
Dr.  Mouat  had  given  of  the  proceedings  of  that  congress  waSi  to 
a  certain  extent,  true ;  at  the  same  time,  he  did  not  concor  in  the 
statement  that  such  congresses,  and  especially  the  last  sesaioB  at 
Buda-Pesth,  had  done  nothing.  The  labours  <rf  any  one  seesian  of 
the  congress  must  be  taken  in  connection  with  the  labours  of  all 
preceding  sessions ;  and  he  thought  the  Bada-Festh  Oongieas  could 
not  fail  to  exercise  a  considerable  influence  upon  the"  fnxthar  elnor- 
dation  of  many  difficult  matters.  The  pro^;iamme  as  stated  bjf 
Dr.  Mouat,  was  far  too  volnminons,  and  was  distributed  at  too  late  a 
period.  At  the  last  Congress  at  Bada-Pestfa,  some  part  of  the  pro- 
gramme  was  only  received  during  the  sectional  meeting.  This,  of 
course,  was  a  very  g^reat  want^  because  the  field  of  reaeazoh  being  wo 
vast,  members  who  were  expected  to  contribiitei  could  not  be  egpeeted 
to  come  provided  with  the  necessary  amonnt  of  infonnation,  nnkaa 
the  programme  came  to  their  hand  in  sufficient  time  to  stody  {ho 
subjects  carefully  before  they  went  to  the  meetings.  He  tlionght 
the  suggestion  that  the  preparation  of  the  proffiamme  shoold  bo 
entrusted  to  the  permanent  conunission,  a  valnaUe  one.  Am  it  mm, 
the  Statistical  Commission  of  Buda-Pesth  had  to  resort  to  Gennany 
and  other  places  for  the  preparation  of  parts  of  the  porogrammo. 
The  last  programme  was  partly  in  German  and  parth'  in  French. 
There  were  two  or  three  jiapers  on  each  sabieo^  and  ihevs  mm 
evidently  a  want  of  uniiy  in  the  whole.  If  toe  per^Mnont  oooob* 
mission  undertook  the  preparation  of  the  profframme^  tbis  inooii* 
venience,  to  a  certain  extent^  wonld  be  remiovoaL  Dr.  VkmsEt  np^ 
gested  that  the  unofficial  members  of  the  oongvesi  shoald  Co 
placed  on  the  same  footing  as  the  official  membem.    TUp  bodlbM 
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a  great  difficulty  at  all  the  meetings,  and  it  arose,  he  believed, 
from  the  very  structure  of  the  congress.  If  he  understood  it 
rightly,  the  International  Statistical  Congress  was  primarily  a 
congress  of  official  members  only  acting  with  the  co-operation  of 
unofficial  ones — statisticians  of  all  countries — thus  combining  the 
actual  labourers  of  the  statistical  bureaux  with  private  students  of 
statistical  and  economic  science.  Unofficial  members  had  reason  to 
complain  that  in  some  instances,  especially  of  official  receptions, 
they  found  themselves  excluded,  but  that  arose  from  no  other 
account  whatever,  except  from  the  strictly  constitutional  character 
of  the  congress,  and  also  probably  from  the  limited  power  in  some 
cases  of  extending  the  largess  of  hospitality.  It  was,  however, 
desirable  that  this  anomaly  should  be,  as  far  as  possible,  removed, 
and  that  official  and  non-official  members  should  be  placed  upon  an 
equal  footing.  He  was  afraid  that  the  proposal  of  having  discourses 
delivered  every  day  on  some  branch  of  statistical  science,  would  not 
be  acceptable  or  practicable,  because  they  would  take  up  so  much 
time.  They  would  consume  an  hour  and  a-half  of  each  day  of  the 
few  hours  that  were  at  their  disposal.  The  congress  did  not  profess 
to  teach  the  theory  of  statistics.  Its  object  was  to  develop  the 
science  of  exposing  statistical  facts.  If  general  discourses  were 
prepared,  they  might  be  printed  and  distributed,  but  not  delivered, 
because  there  would  be  no  time  for  the  purpose.  The  matter  of 
language  was  certainly  a  great  difficulty  at  such  congresses.  When 
it  was  considered  that  in  dealing  with  scientific  questions  we  must 
use  scientific  and  technical  terms,  it  would  be  seen  that  to  under- 
stand well  the  real  import  of  each  word  was  of  the  greatest  value. 
When,  therefore,  languages  were  spoken  which  were  but  im- 
perfectly understood,  or  altogether  unknown,  it  was  perfectly 
absurd  to  vote  upon  the  insertion  of  a  statistical  word  which  might 
have  a  perfectly  different  meaning  in  the  mind  of  difierent  members. 
The  question  of  language  was  a  sme  qua  non  for  the  success  of  the 
congress,  and  never  did  he  see  the  difficulty  more  conspicuously 
illustrated  than  at  Buda-Pesth.  In  other  places  French  was  much 
more  spoken,  and  was,  to  a  great  extent,  the  official  language; 
but  at  Buda-Pesth  the  large  proportion  of  Germans  present  at 
every  section  monopolised  the  whole,  and  those  who  were  not  well 
acquainted  with  German  were  shut  out  altogether  from  taking  any 
practical  part  in  the  discussion.  Dr.  Mouat  had  suggested  that  the 
reporter  from  the  sections  to  the  general  meetings  should  confine 
himself  to  the  resolutions.  Professor  Levi  felt  that  could  not  be, 
because  it  was  needful  that  the  resolutions  passed  by  the  section 
should  be  explained  to  the  congress.  He  did  not  think  that  the 
mere  reading  of  the  resolutions  would  be  sufficient  for  the  congress. 
He  thought,  however,  that  it  would  be  very  desirable  that  the 
resolutions  should  be  printed  in  the  bulletin  of  the  congress,  at 
least,  on  the  morning  before  they  were  put  to  the  congress. 
Unless  such  resolutions  were  printed  beforehand,  no  one  could  give 
an  intelligent  opinion  on  their  merit.  As  it  was,  the  proceedings 
of  the  general  congress  were  of  little  value,  indeed,  the  real  value 
of  the  congress  consisted  in  the  labour  of  the  sections.  The 
carrying  out  of  these  resolutions  did  not  rest  with  the  congress. 
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but  with  the  Governments  to  which  the  resolutions  were  communi- 
cated; and  it  was  to  be  hoped  that  the  permanent  commiBsion 
would  exercise  considerable  influence  upon  such  Governments  in 
that  direction,  and  that  it  should  see  that  they  were  carried  oat.  It 
was  much  to  be  regretted  that  a  large  number  of  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  congress  passed  unnoticed  by  any  Government — ^the 
English  Government  included — and  in  that  manner  a  great  deal 
of  labour  was  lost;  but  if  the  permanent  commission  were  more 
vigilant  in  pressing  them  on  the  attention  of  the  different  Govern- 
ments, much  more  benefit  would  accrue  from  the  congress  to  the 
nations  generally.  Dr.  Mouat  regretted  that  his  suggestions  that 
the  congress  should  appoint  a  commission  to  report  on  the  statistics 
illustrative  of  the  operation  of  the  recent  treaties  of  conmoerce  had 
not  been  acted  upon.  From  a  letter  received  from  M.  Keleti,  he 
hoped  the  permanent  commission  would  deal  with  it  at  its  first 
meeting.  When  the  Allied  Powers  met  in  congress  for  the  negotia- 
tion of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  in  1814-15,  a  committee  of  statists 
was  appointed  to  report  on  the  statistics  of  population  and  area  of 
the  countries  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  new  political  arrangement,  and 
he  did  not  see  why,  in  the  negotiation  of  treaties  of  commerce  and 
other  economic  questions,  statisticians  should  not  be  asked  to  give 
the  facts  of  the  case  in  a  plain,  scientific  manner.  He  thought 
such  a  suggestion  might  be  of  advantage  to  all  States.  He  was 
sure  they  all  felt  much  indebted  to  Dr.  Mouat  for  the  valuable 
paper  with  which  he  had  favoured  the  Society. 

Mr.  Newmabch  considered  that  Dr.  Mouat  had  done  the  Society 
a  great  service,  and  the  modem  invention  of  statistical  congresses 
a  greater  service  still.  He  jocularly  described  Dr.  Mouat's  pro- 
positions as  a  new  ''ten  commandments,"  and  a  fitting  addition 
to  the  decalogue,  and  said  that  they  ought  to  be  made  equally  obliga- 
tory. He  was  glad  that  there  was  any  gentleman  at  Buda-Pesth 
who  had  his  wits  so  much  about  him  as  to  be  able  to  criticise  the 
elaborate  machinery  that  these  statistical  congresses  represented. 
He  had  no  animosity  to  these  assemblies  ;  he  had  assisted  in  a  very 
subordinate  capacity  at  two  of  them,  as  one  of  that  branch  of 
nnofiScial  members  who  had  been  referred  to,  therefore  he  had  some 
personal  knowledge  of  what  took  place.  He  wished  to  know,  after 
the  lapse  of  twenty  years,  what  was  the  net  result  of  these  con- 
ferences. He  could  not  see  that  any  large  amount  of  practical  good 
had  residted  from  them.  Dr.  Mouat  had  said  that  the  great  defect 
of  these  congresses  was  the  enormous  amount  and  the  torturing 
degree  of  detail  into  which  they  entered.  That  was  exactly  the 
impression  made  on  his  own  mind  from  what  he  had  seen  and  read 
of  them,  and  that  was  the  reason  why  they  broke  down.  As  for  any 
civilised  or  sensible  Government  carrying  out  the  extravagant 
conditions  and  prepostei'ous  reconmiendations  of  these  congresses, 
it  was  perfectly  impossible.  It  was  beyond  the  province  of  a 
Government,  which  simply  existed  for  practical  purposes,  to  become 
a  mere  machine  for  settling  questions.  There  ought  to  be  good 
resulting  from  these  congresses,  if  statistics  were  to  accomplish 
anythiDg  like  the  benevc&nt  purposes  which  the  president  had 
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sketched  out.  He  conceived  it  to  be  a  matter  of  deep  regret*  that 
these  congresses  had  been  going  on  for  twenty  years,  and  that  so 
little  had  come  ont  of  them ;  and  fop  his  own  part  he  had  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  they  had  failed  in  their  object,  because  they 
had  gone  beyond  all  reasonable  bounds,  and  had  not  hit  upon  the 
right  machinery ;  the  actual  arrangements  being  exceedingly  ill 
adapted  to  accomplish  the  purpose  intended.  Nothing  could  be 
plainer,  for  example,  than  that  the  programmes  of  these  meetings 
should  be  carefully  prepared  beforehand ;  that  they  should  be  rigidly 
confined  to  a  few  subjects;  and  that  the  whole  purpose  of  the 
congress  should  be  directed  to  work  out  this  particular  purpose. 
Instead  of  that,  the  programmes  were  only  distributed  close  upon 
the  assembling  of  the  congress,  and  at  Buda-Pesth  the  programme, 
it  appeared,  could  not  be  had  until  it  had  almost  ceased  to  be  of 
value.  He  thought,  also,  that  a  great  deal  of  time  was  wasted  in 
passing  eulogies  on  departed  members.  The  business  of  the 
congress  was  not  with  people  who  were  dead,  but  with  people  who 
were  living.  He  characterised  the  congresses  as  international- 
picnics,  and  hoped  that  more  good  would  result  from  them  in  the 
ruture  than  had  come  out  of  them  in  the  past.  As  regarded  the 
subject  of  treaties  of  commerce,  to  which  his  friend  Professor 
Leone  Levi  attached  much  importance,  he  begged  to  say,  with  all 
deference  to  his  friend,  that  the  most  fitting  way  of  disposing  of 
treaties  of  commerce,  would  be  to  bury  them  at  the  most  conspicuous 
cross  roads,  and  drive  a  stake  through  the  whole  corpus  of  them. 
He  begged  pardon  for  dealing  with  the  subject  in  a  jocular  spirit, 
but  the  time  had  come  when  a  little  good  natured  ridicule  would  be 
wholesome  after  twenty  years  of  solenm  trifling. 

• 

Mr.  Cornelius  Walford,  while  concurring  in  a  great  deal  that  had 
been  said  by  Dr.  Mouat  and  Mr.  Newmarch,  pointed  out  that  there 
was  another  side  to  the  question.  The  official  programmes  ^  hich 
were  prepared  for  these  congresses,  however  late  they  might  appear, 
contained  a  vast  amount  of  information  of  the  utmost  value,  and 
were  useful  to  statisticians  and  heads  of  departments  for  reference 
in  after  years.  He  had  found  this  in  his  own  experience.  They 
might  do  more  good,  however,  if  they  were  compiled  with  more 
precision,  and  issued  with  greater  punctuality. 

Dr.  Farr,  after  referring  to  the  origin  of  the  congress,  made  a 
few  remarks  on  the  paper,  which  it  was  impossible  to  discuss  ade- 
quately after  the  president's  exhaustive  address,  on  account  of  the 
lateness  of  the  hour.  He  had  not  been  at  the  last  meeting  at  Stock- 
holm of  the  permanent  commission,  but  he  had  attended  the  con- 
gresses since  their  commencement,  and  he  difiered  entirely  from  what 
Mr.  Newmarch  had  sadd  as  to  their  usefulness.  Nothing  was  easier 
than  to  question  the  usefulness  of  any  one  of  our  institutions.  A 
small  committee  of  the  British  Association  had  actually  questioned 
the  use  of  the  statistical  section.  They  all  knew,  however,  that 
some  Englishmen  could  always  be  found  to  call  anything  into 
question ;  but  the  president,  in  his  address,  had  defended  the 
utility  of  statistics  in  the  strongest  manner  possible.     If  those  whcr 
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Extracts  from  the  Address  of  the  President  of  Section  F, 
"  Economic  Science  and  Statistics,"  of  tJie  British  Assocu- 
tion  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  at  the  Forty- Seventh 
Meeting,  held  at  Plymouth,  August^  1877.  By  the  Right 
Hon.  The  Earl  Fortescue. 

We  make  room  for  the  following  extracts  from  the  President's 
address  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  British  Association : — 

I  will  take  one  striking  example  of  the  subsequent  large 
modification,  not  to  say  reversal,  of  the  earlier  views  of  political 
economists,  owing  to  the  deeper  reflection,  and  especially  the  wider 
information  brought  to  bear  upon  the  question  bj,  in  the  first,  one 
single  eminent  authority  among  them. 

Malthus,  in  his  famous  work  on  Population,  lays  it  down  as  a 
law  that  while  population  naturally  increases  in  a  geometrical, 
subsistence  increases  in  an  arithmetical  progression  only.  He  was 
followed  in  this  view  by  a  great  majority  of  the  political  econo- 
mists of  his  day.  And  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill,  in  the  last  edition  which  I 
have  seen  (that  of  1862)  of  his  "  Principles  of  Political  Economy,** 
says,  *'  Having  a  large  family,  so  far  as  concerns  the  public  interest, 
'*  is  a  thing  rather  to  be  discouraged  than  promoted ;  "  and  again, 
'*  That  the  producing  of  large  famiUes  ought  to  be  regarded  with 
*'  the  same  feeling  as  drunkenness  or  any  other  physical  excess." 
Such  writings  led  men  to  believe  that  wars  and  pestilence  were 
sharp  but  salutary  remedies  for  the  great  evil  to  be  feared,  namely, 
over-population,  and  were  the  sad  but  indispensable  supplements 
to  the  inadequate  operation  of  what  Malthus  and  his  school  called 
the  preventive  checks  of  prudence  and  morality.  We  have,  indeed, 
recently  had,  professedly  based  on  Malthus's  doctrines,  to  which 
public  attention  has  been  recalled,  a  preventive  check  of  immorality 
propounded.  But  on  that  I  need  say  no  more  now  than  that,  how- 
ever plausible  it  may  sound,  it  would  be  sure  in  the  long  run  to 
weaken  the  national  strength  and  impair  the  national  well-being, 
by  lowering  the  national  standard  of  duty  and  degrading  the 
national  character.  History  shows  how  true  it  is  that  "  righteous- 
'*  ness  exalteth  a  nation,  while  sin  is  a  reproach  to  any  people." 

But  to  return  to  the  warnings  of  Malthus  and  his  school  against 
the  danger  of  over-population.  They  founded  their  views  almost 
entirely  on  deductive  reasoning,  without  appealing  to  any  adequate 
amount  of  actual  experience,  and  therefore  failed  to  take  into 
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account    what,    in    most    cases,   practically    modifies,    and    even 
neutralises,  the  action  of  the  principles  which  they  Ret  forth. 

Mr.  Chadwick  demonstrated,  in  several  of  his  early  writings, 
and  especially  in  that  most  remarkable  work,  the  "  Sanitary  Report 
**  of  1842,"  that  excessive  sickness,  with  premature  disability  and 
mortality  in  a  population,  did  not  (except,  of  course,  in  very 
extreme  cases)  tend  in  general  to  diminish  the  aggregate  nnmber, 
but  only  the  average  efficiency,  of  the  living,  and  the  average  pro- 
ductiveness of  their  labour.  He  showed,  with  the  aid  of  the 
comparatively  very  imperfect  statistics  then  available,  that  in  the 
unhealthiest  districts  of  the  countiy,  the  proportion  of  persons 
incapable  of  maintaining  themselves — of  children,  of  invalids,  of 
the  aged  (for  some  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  of  individual 
longevity  are  to  found  in  them) — was  far  larger  than  in  the 
healthy  districts.  He  showed,  comparing  the  healthiest  with  the 
average  districts,  that  the  cost  of  excessive  sickness  and  prematnre 
disability  and  death,  including  the  consequent  loss  of  productive 
labour,  involved  throughout  the  kingdom  an  annual  loss  of  over 
14,000,000/.,  even  according  to  that  defective  standard — a  loss,  I 
may  observe,  which  has  gone  on  uninterruptedly  to  the  present 
day ;  for,  notwithstanding  all  our  wise  sanitary  legislation  and 
great  expenditure  on  sanitary  works,  our  annual  percentage  of 
excessive  mortality  throughout  the  kingdom  resulting  from  pre- 
ventible  disease  has  hardly  been  appreciably  diminished,  so  largely 
has  population  increased  during  that  time  in  places  and  under 
circumstances  where  no  commensurate  sanitary  precautions  had 
been  adopted.  Indeed,  London  has  not  had  its  rate  of  mortality 
diminished  under  the  costly  mismanagement  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works. 

Mr.  Chadwick,  followed  and  aided  by  an  ever-increasing  pro- 
portion of  economists,  has  thus  more  than  modified — he  has  to  a 
great  extent  reversed — the  practical  conclusions  to  be  drawn  on  the 
report  of  excessive  sickness  and  mortality,  and  has  demonstrated 
the  concurrence  of  the  demands  of  economical  prudence  with  those 
of  Christian  duty  on  this  important  subject.  But  further,  he  con- 
tended that  in  an  energetic  and  skilful  population,  freely  allowed 
to  obtain  what  they  could  get  more  advantageously  from  other 
countries  for  what  they  could  produce  more  cheaply  at  home,  the 
tendency  of  the  demand  for  labour  would  be  absolutely  to  outstrip 
the  ordinary  growth  of  population.  He  predicted  years  before  it 
occurred,  that  very  scarcity  of  labourers  in  England,  compared 
with  the  demand  for  them,  which  made  itself  so  much  felt  a  few 
years  ago  in  every  branch  of  industry  (except  perhaps  the  work  of 
clerks  among  men,  and  governesses  among  women)  ^  and  which, 
though  less  pressing  quite  latterly,  owing  to  the   recent  almost 
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universal  depression  of  trade  throughout  the  world,  still  presents  a 
marked  contrast  to  earlier  times,  and  keeps  wages  at  a  point,  if 
slightly  lowered  of  late  in  some  branches,  yet  in  all  immensely 
higher  than  the  old  standard. 

Dr.  Fan*,  in  his  truly  philosophical  supplement  to  the  Thirty- 
Fiflh  Report  of  the  Registrar- General  in  1875,  shows  that  as  the 
death-rate  rises  so  does  the  birth-rate,  that  the  christenings  for 
London  from  1651  to  1660  were  64,cxx>,  while  from  1661  to  1670 
(including  the  great  plague)  they  were  io6,ocxD  in  round  numbers. 
He  shows  that  within  certain  limits  this  continues.  But  when 
these  are  passed  and  the  death-rate  becomes  excessive,  as  32*5  per 
thousand  in  Manchester,  and  38*6  in  Liverpool,  tben  the  birth-rate 
recedes  to  37*3  per  thousand  in  Manchester,  axkd  37*6  in  Liver- 
pool, so  that  but  for  immigration  Liverpool  would  gradually  be 
depopulated. 

It  is  curious  that  while  the  average  number  of  living  cbildren 
in  France,  is  under  3,  and  in  some  communes  even  under  2^,  per 
family,  it  was  4^  in  her  two  German  provinces,  Alsace  and  Lor- 
raine. That  distinguished  economical  writer,  the  late  M.  Wolowskiy 
mentioned  to  Mr.  Chadwick  the  superior  efficiency  and  value  of 
Alsatian  labour  as  compared  with  French  labour  generally.  It 
would  almost  seem  as  if  a  large  family,  requiring  acquisition  of 
means  to  supply  the  increased  demands  consequent  upon  it,  acted 
as  a  stimnlos  to  increased  exertion ;  while  a  small  family,  requiring 
only  conservation  to  supply  an  unaltered  demand,  permitted  more 
stagnation.  The  larger  families  seem  to  have  been  chiefly  found 
among  those  who  worked  for  wages,  the  smaller  ones  among  the 
small  landowners — the  latter  being  less  adventurous  and  energetic, 
but  decidedly  the  more  self-denying  and  saving.  The  conflequenoe 
of  this  state  of  things  in  France  is  certainly  remarkable.  The 
population  has  remained  for  some  time  nearly  stationary.  Indeed, 
particularly  in  years  of  war,  as  in  1854-55,  it  has  actually  declined 
a  little,  while  it  decreased  in  the  two  years  1870-71  together  about 
half-a-million,  independently  of  the  loss  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine. 
StiU,  since  the  commencement  of  the  century,  it  has  decidedly 
increased,  though  more  and  more  slowly.  The  number  of  birtha 
per  marriage,  which  at  that  time  was  3*19,  had  gradually  fallen  to 
2*66  in  1868.  Dr.  Cros,  in  a  paper  in  the  "  Hygiene  Publique,"  on 
the  Depopulation  of  France,  remarks  that  even  the  actual  small 
surplus  of  births  over  deaths  is  entirely  owing  to  the  illegitimate 
births,  as  by  the  age  of  twenty  only  1*92  per  marriage  would  be 
living  of  those  born  in  wedlock,  i.e.,  less  than  the  number  required 
to  replace  the  two  parents.  He  mentions  that  eminent  statist 
M.  Legoyt,  and  a  number  of  other  French  writers,  as  having  from 
time  to  time  for  some  years  called  attention  to  the  diminishing 
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tendency  to  increase  in  the  French  population ;  and,  while   Tn«.1n"g 
Tarions  suggestions  of  more  than  qaestionable  soundness  to  check 
what  he^  unlike  Malthus  and  Mill,  describes  as  the  greatest  national 
misfortune,  speaks  quite  desponding! j  of  the  relatively  retrograde 
position  of  France  in  the  world,  as   compared  with  the    Anglo- 
Saxon  race,  increasing    at    the   rate  of    a   milUon  a-jear.     The 
pressure  of  population  in  France  has  never  been  sucli  as  to  lead 
to  any  great  amount  of  emigration,  though  there  was  some  which 
prospered  fairly  in  the  old  Bourbon  times.     In  Algeria,  the  last 
conquest  of  that  dynasty,  and  now  the  only  considerable  colonial 
possession  held  by  France — for  it  may  be  doubted  whether  Cochin 
China  has  not  too  recently  been  acquired,  and  whether  its  occnpa- 
tion  is  not  still  too  largely  military,  fairly  yet  to  count  as  a  colony — 
in  Algeria  the  few  colonists  have  not  generally  prospered  mnch,  or 
spread  far  beyond  the  towns ;  indeed  the  majority  of  them  are  not 
French,  but  Maltese  and  other  foreigners.     And  whereas  in  the 
days  of  the  great  Lord  Chatham,  her  colonies  in  North  America, 
with  Canada  on  one  side  and  Louisiana  on  the  other,  were  more 
extensive  than  ours — whereas,  besides  having  several  islands  in  the 
West  Indies,  she  balanced  us  in  the  East  Indies,  and  in   France 
herself  she  had  more  than  double  the  population  that  we  had  in 
the  British  Isles — in  less  than  a  century  she  had  been  practically 
swept  out  of  the  East  Indies,  and  had  lost  most  of  her  islands  in 
the   West    Indies.       Only    a    few   French   settlers    remained    in 
America,   and  those  all  under   Anglo-Saxon   dominion,  those   in 
Louisiana  being  subjects  of  the  United  States,  those  in  Canada  of 
England.      For   we   had   conquered    Canada    and    extended    our 
dominion  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  though  we  had  by  our  folly  lost 
the  United  States ;  we  had  taken  the  Cape  from  the  Dutch,  and 
pushed  our  settlements  far  into  South  Africa ;  we  had  increased 
largely  by  conquest  our  possessions  in  the  West  Indies ;  almost  the 
whole  of  Hindostan  had  been  gradually  either  incorporated  in  our 
dominions,  or  practically  accepted  our  supremacy;  and  last,  not 
least,  we  had  colonised  the  Australian  continent  and  New  Zealand, 
both  of  which  were  yearly  increasing  prodigiously  in  wealth  and 
population.     And  yet,  notwithstanding  the  large  emigration  from 
the  British  Isles  to  the  United  States  as  well  as  to  our  own  colonies, 
the  number  of  inhabitants  in  them  had  been  nearly  tripled,  from 
about  lo  millions  in  1760,  to  more  than  29  millions  in  1861,  thongh 
in  France  they  had  only  increased  from  nearly  22  millions  to  rather 
more  than  37  millions  during  the  same  interval.     Indeed  ours  haye 
now   increased   to   more   than   32   millions,  which  is  only  abont 
4  millions  less  than  those  of  France  since  she  has  lost  Alsace  and 
Lorraine. 

To  show  the  complete  Teversal,  among  political  economiBtB  in 
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gcnei-al,  of  the  once  almost  universally  received  doctrine  as  to  sub- 
sistence and  population,  I  must  quote,  abridging  it  slightly,  another 
passage  from  the  same  supplement  by  Dr.  Farr  which  I  cited 
before : — 

"  In  the  earlier  years,  though  not  recorded,  the  produce  in  America  increaaed 
undoubtedly  as  nearly  in  geometrical  progression  as  the  population  counted  at  each 
census;  and  if  the  early  censuses  prove  that  population  increases,  the  recent 
census^  prove  that  subsistence  increases  in  geometrical  prt^^resaion.  ,  t  .  . 
There  is  a  limit  to  the  increase  of  both  people  and  produce ;  but  the  tendency  now 
is,  as  men  endowed  with  skill,  weapons,  tools,  and  marvellous  machines  are  diffused 
over  the  world,  to  create  subsistence  fiister  than  population  ....  Malthun 
lays  it  down  that  (1)  '  population  cannot  increase  without  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence ; '  that  (2)  '  population  does  invariably  increase  where  there  are  means  of 
subsistence ; '  and  that  (3),  as  stated  in  his  last  edition,  '  the  checks  which  repress 
the  superior  power  of  population,  and  keep  its  effects  on  a  level  with  the  means  of 
subsistence,  are  all  resolvable  into  moral  restraint,  vice,  and  misery.'  .  .  ^ 
The  theory  is  as  misleading  in  practice  as  it  is  defective  in  statement,  and,  as 
expressed,  erroneous  in  fact.  It  assumes  that  the  restraint  of  population  is  the 
comer-stone  of  policy.  Had  this  principle  been  accepted  by  the  people,  the 
population  of  the  kingdom,  instead  of  amounting  to  thirty-two  millions,  would  have 
remained,  as  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  sixteen  millions.  England,  in 
the  presence  of  the  great  continental  states,  would  have  been  now  a  second-rate 
power;  her  dependencies  must  have  been  lost;  her  colonies  have  remained  un- 
peopled ;  her  industry  crippled  for  want  of  hands ;  her  commerce  limited  for  want 
of  ships." 

In  truth  I  know  of  no  book  on  political  economy,  certainly  in 
English,  thoroughly  to  be  relied  on  as  a  guide ;  but,  then,  my  power 
of  reading  has  been  for  years  so  impaired  that  I  find  myself  more 
and  more  left  behind  in  this  and  other  subjects  which  I  used  to 
study.  I  have  always  thought  that  thd  Yalnable  works  of  the  late 
Mr.  Mill  owed  more  of  their  influence  to  his  marvellous  clearness  of 
conception,  and  still  more  of  expression,  to  the  delightful  simplicity 
and  unafPected  grace  as  well  as  lucidity  of  his  style,  than  to  the 
soundness  of  his  views  on  several  points  of  political  economy.  I 
have  already  mentioned  the  increasing  dissent  frojn  his  views  on 
the  question  of  over-population.  His  chapters  on  Value  have  been 
objected  to  by  some  eminent  economists,  his  opinions  on  freehold 
cottier  farmers  (among  whom  he  erroneously  classes  Norwegian 
peasants  owning  30  acres  of  land  and  upwards,  with  eight  or  ten 
cows)  are  protested  against  by  others,  and  his  views  about  unearned 
increments  by  still  more.  He  touched  very  slightly  on  the  im- 
portant  question  to  which  I,  a  little  while  ago,  adverted  in  relation 
to  the  means  of  transit — the  question,  I  mean,  of  what  services 
or  supplies  are  in  their  nature  monopolies,  and  on  what  principles 
ought  such  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  State.  His  early  edition  before 
1844,  I  remember,  gave  a  decidedly  defective  answer  to  the  first 
question  ;  and  I  have  not  found,  though  that  may  be  because  it  has 
escaped  my  observation,  any  more  satisfactory  answer  to  it  in  the 
last  edition  I  have  seen,  that  of  1862.     If  I  remember  rightly,  he, 
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in  the  early  one,  ascribed  the  character  of  a  monopoly  requiring 
State  interference  to  the  extreme  costliness  of  the  fixed  capital  or 
plant  required  for  providing  that  particular  source  of  snpplj  for  the 
public ;  but  ignored  the  other  more  essential  element  requisite  to 
the  character  of  a  natural  and  practicaUj  inevitable  monopoly  of 
that  kind,  namely,  that  of  the  local,  as  distinguished  from  the 
general,  value  of  the  particular  service  or  supply  rendered. 

The  largest  copper  or  iron-mine  in  the  world,  if  it  had  a  million 
of  fixed  capital  or  plant  invested  in  it,  would  not  have,  and  ongbt 
not  to  be  dealt  with  as  having,  a  monopoly,  because  the  article 
supplied  has  a  general  value  in  the  market  of  the  world.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  gas  or  waterworks  of  the  smallest  town  or  villagcy 
with  a  plant  of  less  than  i,ooo/.,  would  have,  and  ought  to  be  treated 
as  having  a  monopoly,  because  the  whole  value  of  the  water  and 
the  greater  part  of  that  of  the  gas  supplied  depends  upon  its 
position,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  cost  of  supplying  either  consists 
of  the  interest  on  the  capital  invested  in  .the  fixed  and  permanent 
works.  The  water,  which  is  to  be  had  for  nothing  but  the  trouble 
of  dipping  for  it  in  the  brook  below,  derives  its  whole  value  from 
the  convenience  of  its  position  in  the  waterpipe,  which  brings  it 
into  the  house  from  the  reservoir  or  forcing-pump.  The  value  of 
the  service  of  a  coach  or  omnibus  depends  equally  on  its  localisation  ; 
it,  like  a  railway,  takes  people  who  want  to  go  from  some  par- 
ticular place  to  some  other.  But  then  the  cost  of  its  service  consists 
chiefly  in  circulating  or  easily  transferable  capital  in  the  shape  of 
the  vehicle,  horses,  and  harness,  equally  available  at  a  slight 
expense  to  render  similar  service  elsewhere ;  whereas  the  materials 
of  the  reservoirs  and  the  pumping-cngines  and  pipes  in  tlie  case  of 
waterworks — and,  may  I  not  add,  its  local  act,  till  lately  one  of  the 
most  costly  items — would  only,  if  transferable  elsewhere  at  aU,  be 
BO  at  an  expense  very  heavy  in  proportion  to  the  concern. 

About  these  local  services  and  supplies,  I  know  not  how  to  put 

the  alignment  more  tersely  than  I  did  in  my  address  in  this  town 

in  1845  :— 

"  lu  cases  where,  far  the  supply  of  a  limited  demand,  the  fixed  capital  inreated 
bean  a  very  large  proportion  to  what  is  called  reproductive  or  drculating  capital, 
no  effectual  competition  can  take  place.  Unless  the  exorbitant  charges  provoke,  or 
the  exorbitant  profits  tempt,  some  other  party  to  contend  with  Uie  origUud  one  for 
the  occapation  of  the  whole  or  a  part  of  a  field  not  large  enough  for  two^  the 
monopoly  is  complete,  limited  only  by  the  willingness  of  the  poblio  to  oonsome  a| 
the  rate  charged,  and  by  the  dread  of  the  establishment  of  a  rival  party.  Am  tba 
probability  of  this  latter  occurrence  varies,  so  will  the  prices ;  they  will  fiill  when 
the  danger  is  imminent^  and  be  slowly  raised  as  it  subsides.  If  another  capital  is 
invested,  for  a  time  competitbn  b  sharp ;  bat  before  long  the  two  parties  find  it 
their  interest  to  coalesce  and  to  charge  the  public  for  a  supply  produced  by  the 
application  of  two  fixed  capitals  where  one  would  have  sufRced  for  the  work,  as 
high  a  price,  on  the  same  principle  and  subject  to  the  same  limitatioiis  ouly,  as 
those  Wbicb  atEecteed  t2hA  T^'outt  ^nv^xi  ^be  ori^nal  capital.*' 
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Sir  Robert  Peel  used  to  speak  of  the  "  torpid  hand  of  Govem- 
*'  ment/*  and  deprecated  the  State  or  pablic  bodies  doing  what 
trading  companies  conld  do  instead.  I  well  remember,  not  long 
after  his  passing  his  comparatively  free-trade  tariff,  when  we 
thought  he  was  meditating,  though  not  jet  determined  on,  the 
Repeal  of  the  Com  Laws,  how,  speaking  one  day  on  some  gas  or 
water  Bill  and  therefore  not  reported  by  the  papers  or  Hansard,  he 
described  what,  in  his  opinion,  was  a  proper  remedy  for  a  bad, 
inadequate,  or  unduly  dear  supply — namely,  to  establish  another 
company  to  compete  with  the  one  complained  of.  And  I  well 
remember  how,  with  most  unwonted  audacity  (for  at  no  time  of 
my  life  have  I  but  with  extreme  reluctance,  and  neyer,  I  may  add, 
with  any  success,  attempted  a  speech  in  Parliament),  I  on  that 
occasion  jumped  up  and  said  that  when  he  had  studied  the  question 
of  Free  Trade  a  little  more  he  would  find  it  was  perfectly  appHcable 
to  foreign  com  and  sugar  to  which  he  refused  to  apply  it,  but  not 
without  stringent  restrictions  to  water,  gas,  and  railways,  to  which 
he  was  then  applying  it — that,  unlike  the  former,  the  latter  were 
all  in  their  nature  monopolies,  and  ought,  for  the  sake  of  the  public, 
to  be  very  carefully  restricted  as  such.*  He  ended  by  applying 
free  trade  to  foreign  com  and  provisions,  but  protesting  against 

*  Memorandum  sent  me  by  an  eminent  economiit  and  statistician  : — 
"  In  1824  a  matured  plan  of  a  general  public  system  of  railway  communication 
was  brought  before  Sir  R.  Peel  by  Mr.  Thomas  Gray,  of  Exeter.  The  plan  was 
based,  not  upon  any  mere  imagination  as  to  mechanical  power,  but  upon  tried  and 
ascertained  instances  of  what  had  been  done  and  was  then  doing  by  steam-power  in 
railway  transit  on  iron  tramways  in  mines  and  collieries ;  and  it  proposed  the 
general  application  of  these  means,  rudimentary  it  was  true,  but  improvable  on 
more  matured  trial,  as  was  afterwards  abundantly  proved.  Now  any  one  who  had 
a  perception  of  the  primary  economical  importance  of  cheap  and  quick  transit  to  a 
nation,  especially  to  a  manufacturing  nation,  would  have  regarded  the  proposal 
with  lively  interest.  But  he  dismissed  it  with  apathy.  Gray  pressed  it  then  upon 
the  commercial  community  of  lianoMhire,  by  whom  it  was  taken  up,  with  what 
ultimate  results  we  know ;  but  they  took  it  up  solely  at  first  for  the  transit  of  their 
goods,  and  not  for  the  transit  of  passengers  mainly  as  Gray  proposed,  and  which 
proved  afterwards  its  great  success. 

"  After  the  -great  demonstrations  afibrded  by  subsequent  experience  of  the  gain 
in  economical  power  to  a  nation  of  this  new  means  of  communication,  and  of  what 
should  have  been  the  new  '  King's  Highway,'  or  public  means  of  transit  at  the 
lowest  cost,  the  cost  of  the  service  instead  of  a  trading  profit  (in  which  view  it  was 
successfully  taken  up  in  Belgium  and  in  other  parts  of  the  continent),  he  still  was 
apathetic,  and  left  it  to  be  pursued  by  private  enterprise — an  error  recognised  aa 
lamentable  in  its  consequences  by  Robert  Stephenson  and  railway  autboritiet 
thembelves,  as  well  as  by  leading  political  economists.  The  consequences  of  that 
economical  error  are  recognised  as  now  burthening  the  freedom  of  transit  in  this 
kingdom  with  some  six  or  seven  millions  of  extra  cost,  with  reduced  dividends  to 
the  capitalists,  with  reduced  speeds,  and,  from  misfitting  trains,  inereased  dangers 
of  life  in  transit,  and  all  the  gross  evils  of  disunity  of  our  communications  amongst 
upwards  of  a  hundred  Directorates.  Bismarck  in  Germany,  and  Minghetti  and 
other  statesmen  in  Italy,  are  now  retracing  the  errors  of  our  example,  and  resuming 
those  public  duties  which  only  economical  ignorance  abandoned  or  neglected.^' 
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its  application  to  foreign,  as  distingnished  from  colonial,  sngu*,  and 
persisting  to  the  last  in  his  nnsonnd  and  disastronB  enconragement 
of  unrestricted  competition  in  railways.  His  vanons  successors  in 
the  Government  have  ever  since  left  each  proposed  line  of  railway 
to  he  unsystematically  dealt  with  in  the  most  costly  manner  each 
on  its  own  merits,  by  successive  separate  committees  of  both  Houses, 
not  only  selected  at  haphazard,  but  without  being  furnished  for 
tlieir  giiidiince  with  any  clear  principles  laid  down  by  Parliament^ 
not  even  as  to  w  hether  the  fact  of  a  proposed  line  being  a  com- 
peting line  sliould  be  considered  a  recommendation  or  an  objection. 
The  natuml  result  of  such  a  continued  lottery  in  l^islation  has 
been  an  immense  needless  increase  to  the  cost  of  railways  in  the 
shape  of  parliamentary  expenses  both  in  proposing  and  opposing 
lines — expenses  which  have  unfairly  kept  down  the  average 
dividends  to  shareholders,  and  will  for  all  time  necessitate  the 
imposition  of  otherwise  needlessly  high  fares  and  rates  on 
passengers  and  goods  in  this  country. 

Now  the  rates  on  goods  traffic  especially  involve — and  this  must 
be  my  apology  for  dwelling  so  long  on  the  subject — a  very  serious 
question  of  national  importance,  once  put  in  a  striking  aspect  by 
my  enliglitened,  truly  noble,  and  much-lamented  friend.  Lord 
Taunton,  who  I  always  thought  would  have  been  more  adequately 
appreciated  by  the  public,  if  even  in  his  time,  as  compared  with 
Lord  Al thorp's,  the  ever-increasing  influence  of  mere  oratory,  irre- 
spective of  political  knowledge,  statesmanlike  foresight,  and  calm 
judgment  (in  a  word,  of  wisdom  as  distinguished  from  cleverness), 
had  not  aheady  begun  to  obtain  an  undue  ascendancy  in  this 
country.  While  still  Mr.  Labouchere,  he  carefully  pointed  out  to 
the  House  of  Commons  that,  aflcr  we  had  wisely  abolished  the 
customs  duties  on  all  exports  whatever,  and  on  all  imports  of  raw 
material,  in  order  to  give  our  manufacturers  fair  play  in  their 
severe  competition  with  foreign  rivals,  it  was  essential  to  protect 
them  from  being  burdened  with  unduly  heavy  import  and  export 
duties  in  the  shape  of  high  rates  on  goods  traffic  by  railway — taxes 
none  the  less  onerous  because  they  went  into  the  pockets  of  rail- 
way shareholders  instead  of  into  the  Treasury  in  relief  of  general 
tiixation.  In  fact  the  influence  of  high  railway  rates  on  commerce 
is  considerable.  In  Belgium,  the  Government  owns  and  works  the 
railways,  and,  trusting  to  their  indirectly  raising  the  revenue  by 
increasing  the  national  prosperity,  does  not  seek  to  make  them  a 
source  of  direct  profit.  The  consequence  is,  I  am  assured,  that  an 
increasing  amount  of  through  traffic  is  being  diverted  through 
Belgium  and  its  ports,  the  natural  course  of  which  would  have  lain 
through  France  but  for  her  high  goods  rates. 

The  sound  view  with  regard  to  these  questions  of  local  public 
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service  and  supply  would  seem  to  be  that  long  ago  indicated  by 
Mr.  Chadwick — ^namely,  that  they  should  be  recognised  as,  in  their 
nature,  monopolies,  but,  as  such,  considered  to  be  the  property  of 
the  public  to  be  alienated  in  part  for  a  time,  or  retained  in  their 
own  hands  by  the  State  or  local  authorities  as  may  seem  most  for 
the  public  advantage.  That  this  view  is  gaining  more  and  more 
acceptance  is  evident  from  the  number  of  municipalities  which 
have  already  either  set  up  for  themselves  or  have  bought  from  their 
original  proprietors  the  waterworks  and  the  g^works  of  their 
towns,  and  are  working  them  for  the  benefit  of  the  inhabitants. 
Some  have  already  done  this  with  one  or  both  for  many  years ; 
many  more  are  taking  steps  to  do  so  ;  and  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works,  who  have  long  only  too  well  verified,  by  their  mis- 
management of  much  of  the  business  entrusts  to  them,  my  predic- 
tions during  the  debates  on  the  Bill  for  their  establishment  in  1855, 
have  now  for  some  time  been  wisely  contemplating  buying  up  both 
the  water  and  the  gasworks  of  the  metropolis,  and  consolidating 
under  one  management  what  now  occupies  the  staffs  of  a  number  of 
companies.  The  very  able  report  just  presented  to  the  House  of 
Commons  by  the  Committee  under  the  efficient  chairmanship  of 
Sir  Selwin  Ibbetson,  after  taking  evidence  for  two  sessions  on  the 
subject  of  the  fire  brigade  of  the  metropolis,  gives,  in  my  opinion, 
conclusive  reasons  in  favour  of  its  various  recommendations — the 
most  material  of  them  being  that  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
should  purchase  all  the  waterworks  within  its  district,  establish  a 
constant  supply  at  high  pressure,  and  place  hydrants  all  over 
London,  putting  the  duty  of  extinguishing  fires  in  the  hands  of  the 
police,  with  a  special  superintendent  and  a  special  staff  to  attend 
particularly  to  this  new  branch  of  police  work.  Further  reflection 
and  inquiry  (and  I  may  add,  especially,  the  warning  afforded  by 
the  working  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works)  have  confirmed 
me  in  the  impression  which  I  expressed  in  these  terms  in  this  town 
in  1845  : — '*  On  the  whole,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  necessary  works 
"  for  similar  purposes  are  best  constructed  by  individuals  or  com- 
'*  panies — for  the  action  of  self-interest  will  induce  them  to  do  it 
^*  better  and  more  watchfully — ^with  a  monopoly  granted  to  them 
'*  for  a  certain  time  on  certain  terms ;  after  which  the  works  thom- 
**  selves  should  revert  to  the  town,  or  become  purchasable  by  the 
**'  town  for  a  certain  amount ;  that  afterwards  they  should  either  be 
*'  managed  by  the  corporation,  or,  better  still,  be  let  by  public 
*'  auction  by  the  corporation  to  parties,  either  with  certain  fixed 
"  conditions  attached  to  them  at  an  annual  rent  to  be  decided  by 
"  competition,  or  else  be  let  at  a  fixed  rent  to  whatever  party  will 
**  undertake  to  guarantee  the  cheapest  and  best  supply  to  the  town. 
'*  These  systems  seem  to  me  to  combine  to  the  greatest  degree  prac- 
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"  ticable  the  energy  and  eoonom j  observable  in  nndertakings  carried 
'*  on  bj  interested  parties  as  compared  with  pabUc  bodies,  with  doe 
'*  secnrity  from  the  unreasonable  charges  or  minoas  and  wasteful 
*'  competition  of  companies  or  individuals  undertaking  for  profit 
''  works  which  are  too  important  to  the  public,  and  at  the  same 
time  too  much  monopolies  in  their  nature,  to  be  advantageously 
entrusted  unreservedly  and  for  ever  to  interested  parties." 
When  these  or  other  public  works  of  some  analogous  kind  (as 
gas,  docks,  piers)  thus  become  the  property  of  the  municipality,  the 
expenses  become  a  local  charge  upon  the  inhabitants — either  wholly 
borne  by  those  who  personally  use  the  supplies  or  accommodation 
thus  afforded,  leaving  only  so  much  as  may  be  used  for  purely 
public  purposes,  as,  e.g.^  the  gas  for  street  lamps,  to  be  paid  ont  of 
the  rates ;  or  else  chiefly  borne  by  the  public,  when  the  payments 
for  what  is  used  by  private  individuals  are  regularly  supplemented 
out  of  the  rates,  the  rates  being  the  security  on  which  the  requisite 
capital  had  to  be  raised. 

Memorandum, 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion  of  one  of  the  papers  subsequently 
read  to  the  section  on  the  question  of  Population,  1  took  occasion 
to  disavow  for  Mr.  Chadwick,  Dr.  Farr,  and  other  economists  who 
take  our  view  of  the  doctrines  of  Malthus  and  Mill  on  this  sabject, 
any  idea  of  in  any  way  countenancing  improvidence  in  marriage  or 
in  anything  else.  Bat  as  I  have  issued  this  Address  in  a  separate 
form,  I  think  it  right  to  add  a  few  words  here  in  my  friends' 
vindication  and  my  own. 

Under  the  old  poor  law  as  it  had  been  for  many  years  admi** 
nistered,  children,  whether  legitimate  or  illegitimate,  gave  the 
parent  a  generally  recognised  claim  to  parochial  relief  proportioned 
to  their  number ;  and  the  amount  of  wages  was  extensively  rc^a^u^ 
lated,  not  by  the  action  of  supply  and  demand,  nor  by  the  amount 
of  work  done  by  the  labourer,  but  simply  by  the  number  of  his 
family.  Mr.  Chadwick  drew  up  for  the  Commission  of  Enquiry 
that  remarkable  report  which  laid  the  foundation  of  Uie  new  Poor 
Law  Act  of  18^4 — an  Act  of  which  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  it 
arrested,  nay,  reversed,  the  tide  of  improvidence  and  idleness  result- 
ing from  the  old  law,  which  then  threatened  the  general  pauperisa- 
tion of  the  rural  and,  to  a  considerable  extent  also,  of  the  urban 
population.  In  that  and  all  his  subsequent  writings,  Mr.  Chadwick 
has  always  sternly  denounced  improvidence,  idleness,  and  waste, 
and  consistently  advocated  enlightened  economy  and  industry  alike 
in  national,  local,  and  individual  work.  Indeed  it  is  a  question 
whether  he  will  be  better  known  to  posterity  and  is  now  better 
known  abroadi  where  (as  is  shown  by  his  memberBhip  of  the 
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Institute  of  France)  he  enjoys  more  consideration  than  he  does  in 
his  own  country,  as  the  chief  author  and,  practically  for  years,  the 
chief  administrator  of  the  new  poor  law  of  1834,  or  as  the  pioneer  in 
the  kindred  work  of  sanitary  reform.  Dr.  Farr,  coming  after  him, 
has  always  taken  the  same  line.  And  I,  their  humble  disciple,  may 
venture  to  say  for  myself  that  I  have  always  fearlessly  denounced, 
whether  officially  while  Secretary  to  the  Poor  Law  Board,  or 
publicly  and  privately,  before  and  since,  all  legislation  or  adminis- 
tration tending  by  its  laxity  to  facilitate  improvidence,  idleness,  or 
waste  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  have  done  my  utmost  to  promote  all 
legislation,  and  personally  to  labour  in  all  local  administration,  and 
to  support  all  institutions  tending  to  facilitate  and  encourage  health, 
industry,  and  thrift  among  our  people.  With  this  object  I  accepted 
the  office  above  mentioned,  and  the  laborious  and  unpaid  one  of 
Chairman  of  the  Metropolitan  Commission  of  Sewers;  with  this 
object,  except  while  serving  in  the  Poor  Law  Board,  I  have  con- 
stantly acted  as  a  Poor  Law  Guardian  ever  since  I  came  to  man's 
estate ;  with  this  object  I,  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago, 
became  President  of  the  Western  Provident  Association ;  with  this 
object  I  recently  took  shares  in,  and  became  one  of  the  original 
Trustees  of,  the  Penny  Bank  founded  by  Mr.  G.  Bartley. 

But  the  clear  and  frindamental  difference  between  the  old  school 
of  Malthus  and  Mill  and  the  newer  and,  in  my  opinion,  far  sounder 
one,  to  which,  under  the  wise  leadership  of  Mr.  Chadwick  and 
Dr.  Farr,  I  have  long  felt  it  an  honour  to  belong,  is  that  we  look 
to  morality,  intelligence,  industry,  and  thrift,  coupled  (where 
expedient)  with  emigration,  instead  of,  like  Malthus  and  Mill  and 
their  disciples,  to  the  mere  restriction  of  the  number  of  children,  aa 
the  chief  source  of  national,  family,  and  individual  well-being. —  F. 
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On  some  Doctrines  of  Population.  A  Papeb  read  in  Skction  F 
of  the  British  Association,  at  Plymouth,  in  August  Uut,  Btf 
William  Farr,  M.D.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S. 

The  unity  of  the  hnman  family  is  an  accepted  scientific  tnith. 
And  although  there  are  infinite  diversities  in  men — diversities  not 
only  in  rank  but  in  character ;  no  such  equality  between  man  and 
inan  as  was  jiassionately  asserted  at  the  French  Revolation ;  and 
no  single  nationality  in  the  same  stage  of  civilisation  as  the  rest; 
yet  there  is  a  unity  of  plan,  of  structure,  of  faculty,  passion,  sense 
and  intellect  in  individuals  and  in  nations.  Science  as  well  as  Bums 
can  say,  ''  A  man's  u  man  for  a'  that,"  and  answer,  as  Shakespere 
intended,  all  the  questions  of  Shylock  in  the  affirmative.  A  Jew 
has  "  eyes,  hands,  organs,  dimensions,  senses,  affections,  passions;'* 
80  lias  every  man,  however  much  he  may  be  despised  by  any  of  his 
scornful  fellows  as  Jew,  Giaour,  Negro,  Barbarian,  Turk,  Infidel. 

Every  distinctive  character  of  groups  has  its  special  importance, 
but  for  the  moment  let  us  leave  out  of  account  even  differences  of 
age  and  sex  and  deal  with  the  typical  human  unit,  the  homme  moyen 
of  M.  Quetelet,  the  "  living  soul  **  of  popular  statistics,  the  abstract 
numbers  expressed  under  the  term  "population.** 

What  is  now  the  population  of  the  world  ?  Under  what  laws 
do  nations  increase  and  multiply,  decay  and  perish  ?  The  popula- 
tion of  the  world  was  estimated  by  McCulloch  in  1841  at  8cx>  mil- 
lions; others  afterwards  raised  the  numbers  to  i,ooo  millions;  but 
the  more  recent  estimate  of  Behm  and  Wagner  makes  the  popula- 
tion 1,424  millions.*  The  population  of  Europe  and  of  America  is 
known  by  the  censuses  to  be  increasing,  and  it  is  probable  that 
there  is  some,  though  not  a  corresponding,  increase  in  Asia  and 
Africa,  but  the  chief  difference  is  due  to  the  recent  estimate  being 
based  on  a  better  knowledge  of  Asia  and  Africa  acquired  by  geo- 
graphical exploration.  There  have  been  censuses  of  the  greater  part 
of  European  States,  and  it  was  announced  at  the  St.  Petersburg 
Congress  that  the  Russian  Government  proposed  to  take  a  census 
by  name  of  its  subjects  in  1878.  In  a  few  years  we  may  hope  that 
the  population  of  Turkey,  now  the  only  unstatistical  State  in 
Europe,  will  be  enumerated. 

What  degree  of  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  the  census  of  China 
I  do  not  know.  Delegates  of  Japan,  when  they  visited  London, 
took  notes  of  our  statistical  enumerations  and  registers. 

*  See   Pet4rmann*8    Mittheilang^,  Supplement    to    1876,  and  "Begiftnur- 
(Jenerars  Thirty-Eighth  Report,"  p.  Ixii. 
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The  most  remarkable  recent  statistical  operation,  and  one  which 
does  infinite  credit  to  the  Gt)yemment,  the  Civil  Service,  and  the 
people,  is  the  census  of  British  India,  which  was  found  to  contain 
more  subjects  than  had  ever  been  conjectured. 

Until  the  population  is  counted,  we  can  accept  for  certain  pur- 
poses of  reasoning  as  the  population  of  the  earth  1,424  millions, 
which  are  still  increasing ;  that  is  forty- three  times  the  population 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  six  times  the  population  of  the  British 
empire. 

In  the  last  century  some  thinkers  called  in  question  the  account 
of  the  origin  of  mankind  in  the  first  chapters  of  Gbnesis.  They 
contended  that  it  was  impossible  to  admit  that  the  millions  of 
people  then  living  on  the  earth  could  have  descended  from  two 
ancestors,  Adam  and  Eve.  Euler  showed  that  by  a  process  of 
doubling  one  pair  might  run  up  to  an  inconceivable  number  in  a 
few  thousand  years. 

The  subject  has  since  been  prosecuted  further  by  Malthus  and 
others.  In  the  abstract  nothing  is  simpler  than  the  exponential 
equation  by  which  the  number  of  years  in  which  a  population 
increasing  at  any  rate  in  geometrical  progression,  will  double 
itself. 

Thus  let  p  be  the  initial  numbers  and  p'  be  the  ultimate 
numbers ;  x  the  number  of  duplications  of  p  which  vnll  raise  it  to 
an  equality  with  p\  Then  from  the  equation  |?  x  2'  =  p\  we 
have   by  taking  the  logarithms  of  the  numbers   (expressed  by 

X)  ;  05  =     P  '~'    P ,     When 2?  =  2,  we  have  »  =  — -£ —  i.    Inserting 

A2  A*  2 

the  numbers,  x  =    ^^>^  3^9  li )  ^  i  ^  29*41.     Assuming  as  the 

point  of  origin  5,882  years  before  1876,  then  the  period  of  doubling 
was  two  hundred  years,  as  the  population  by  hypothesis  doubled 
itself  29*41  times.  Receding  58,820  years  from  1876,  the  period  of 
doubling  implied  is  two  thousand  years.  That  is  on  the  hypothesis 
that  the  population  of  the  earth  sprang  from  one  pair.  Starting 
from  fifty  pairs,  twenty-four  duplications  (23*763)  would  produce 
the  present  population  of  the  world. 

The  annual  rate  of  increase  is  0*35  per  cent,  when  the  popula- 
tion doubles  itself  in  two  hundred  years;  that  is  faster  than  the 
population  of  France  has  increased  for  some  years,  but  not  half  so 
fast  as  the  population  of  the  rest  of  Europe  has  increased. 

There  are  at  present  on  the  earth  rather  more  than  ten  persons  to 
a  square  kilometer  of  land  on  an  average,  or  10  hectars^  to  a  person, 

*  10  hectan  =  25  acres  nearly  (24*711).  The  40  hectart  to  a  family  oorrea- 
pond  closely  with  the  hyde  of  laud  in  the  Domesday.  (See  "Cenmis  Report,  1861/' 
vol.  i,  p.  Izii.) 
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a]>(>ut  forty  to  a  family.*  If  the  popalation  doable  itself  in  the 
next  two  hundred  years,  the  population  will  approach  3,000  millions 
(2,847,834,000),  and  there  will  be  21  persons,  say  five  families, 
to  a  square  kilometer.  The  mean  population  on  a  square  kilometer 
of  the  United  Kingdom  is  106,  of  Europe  31,  of  Asia  18,  Africa  7. 
Ameriea  2,  Australasia  and  Pol^-nesia  0*5. 

Uint.i  nf  land,  considered  in  relation  to  man  and  to  the  means  of 
subsistence,  differ  more  widely  than  human  units ;  for  the  land 
units  have  only  this  in  common,  that  they  are  parts  of  the  sohd 
superficies  of  the  earth.  Ice-bound  coasts,  rocky  mountains,  sandy 
deserts,  marsh  lands,  fertile  pastures,  costly  vineyards,  and  rich 
arable  fields  count  by  the  acre  or  hectar  alike,  but  they  differ 
immeasurably  in  produce  and  value.  Great  economic  changes 
in  land  are  wrought  by  human  skill  and  labour.  The  land  units 
and  the  human  units  go  on  impro\'ing  together  and  increasing  in 
value ;  and  genemlly,  the  more  people  a  land  supports  the  more 
valuable  are  its  acres,  the  more  advanced  are  its  inhabitants. 

It  has  been  laid  down  that  a  population  can  double  itself  in 
twenty-five  years.  That  has  not  been  observed.  It  is  true  that  the 
population  of  the  United  States  (during  seventy  years,  1790  to 
1  HOC)  was  doubled  every  twenty-three  and  a  third  years,  but  it  did 
nc)t  (h ruble  if^eJf  at  that  rate.  The  increase  was  largely  due  to 
immigration  at  the  reproductive  ages. 

The  landed  gentry  of  ancient  lineage  have  no  lack  of  subsistence, 
but  it  would  be  difficult  to  show  that  they  increase  faster  than  the 
general  j)()])ulatiun.  The  peerage  will  afford  some  of  our  young 
statists  ample  materials  for  inquiry  into  the  increase  of  the  English 
gentry.  Peerages,  barring  new  creations,  we  know  decay  in  every 
land,  but  that  is  partly  due  to  restrictions  on  the  descent  of  titles.f 

Let  us  look  at  actual  examples  of  increase  of  population.  The 
vat  urn  I  increase  is  due  to  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths.  Thus 
in  England  the  census  was  taken  in  1871 ;  the  home  population  was, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  22,642,064;  the  births  in  the  year 
797,428;  the  deaths  514,879;  the  excess  of  registered  births  over 
deaths  282,549.  Now  putting  p  for  population,  b  for  births,  d  for 
deaths,  and  e  z=  b  —  d  for  increase,  we  have  as  the  ratio  of  increase 
p:])  -\-  b  —  d::  I  :  10125  =  r;  as  I  becomes  in  a  year  1*0125,  then 
100  becomes  ior2  5.  So  the  rate  of  increase  is  said  to  be  I'l^  per 
cent,  per  annum  :   12*5  per  1,000. 

It  is  usual  to  determine  the  birth-rate  by  dividing  the  births  by 

'^  The  ari>tt  of  tlio  Britisli  Empire  is  more  than  20  million  square  kilometen, 
the  ]>opulati()ii  235  inillious;  the  pernons  to  a  squaro  kilometer  iz.  (See  "  Cenans 
R*port  for  1871/'  vol.  iv,  p.  Ixxxii.) 

t  I'he  1 54  pi'ors  un  the  Union  Roll  of  Scotland  in  1707  were  increased  hj  9, 
ri'duced  hy  HttaiiiihTs  to  149,  of  which  32  in  all  weredonnant  or  extinct  in  1878. 
Parlianuentnry  Kctiirn,  reprinted  in  1877  (No.  148). 
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the  population  in  the  middle  of  the  year.  So  is  the  death-rate  also 
determined.  The  rate  of  increase  is  slight]^  less  by  this  method 
than  it  is  by  the  other.  In  the  ten  years  1861-70  the  birth-rate 
was  0*0351,*  the  death-rate  0*0224;  the  difference,  0*0127,  was  the 
increase  of  i ;  so  making  r=  1*0127  in  the  equation  r*  =  2,  it  will 
be  found  that  if  the  rate  should  remain  uniform,  as  it  is  not  likely 
to  do,  the  population  of  England  and  Wales  will  be  doubled  in 
54*9  years.  At  the  rate  of  increase  prevalent  between  1861  and 
1870,  the  population  of  Sweden  would  double  itself  in  62-2  years, 
of  Prussia  in  61*7  years;  of  Italy  (1863-72)  in  96*6  years;  of 
France  in  257*1  years. 

Now  it  is  evident  that  should  annual  births  and  deaths  increase 
by  the  same  numbers  simultaneously  the  rates  of  increase  may 
remain  the  same.  The  annual  deaths  remaining  stationary,  a  decrease 
or  increase  of  births  will  imply  a  decrease  or  increase  of  population. 
The  births  remaining  stationary,  a  decrease  or  increase  of  deaths 
will  imply  inversely  an  increase  or  decrease  of  population. 

What  do  we  find  actually  takes  place  in  English  districts  ?t 
In  fidy-six  populous  districts  the  annual  death-rate  was  0*0251; 
the  birth-rate  was  0*0381,  and  consequently  the  ratio  of  increase 
was  1*0130.  In  fifty-four  healthier  districts  the  death-rate  was 
0*0167  ;  that  is,  it  was  0*0084  lower  than  it  was  in  the  less  healthy 
districts.  Now  what  was  the  ratio  of  the  natural  increi^e  of  popu- 
lation in  the  healthiest  districts?  It  was  1*0134;  so  it  was  very 
nearly  the  same  in  the  two  groups  of  districts ;  because  the  birth- 
rate  (0*0301)  was  reduced  nearly  ^  much,  as  the  death-rate  in  these 
healthier  districts. 

The  death-rate  in  the  two  groups  of  districts  was  0*0251  and 
0*0167  ;  the  birth-rate  0*0381  and  0*0301.];  The  reduction  of  the 
death-rate  therefore  did  not  here  imply  a  more  rapid  increase  of 
population.  This  was  not  accidental.  For  if  the  districts  are 
arranged  in  four  groups  according  to  the  order  of  mortality,  the 
same  law  is  found  to  prevail  in  aU.  The  death  and  the  birth-rates 
were  0*0251  and  0*0381  ;  0*0220  and  0*0356;  0*0192  and  0*0322; 
0*0167  and  0*0301.  The  four  values  of  r  on  which  the  length  of  the 
periods  of  doubling  the  population  depend  were  near^  the  same ; 
they  were  1*0130,  1*0136,  1*0130,  i*oi34.§ 

Thus  within  certain  limits  the  reduction  of  the  mortality  had 
no  absolute  tendency  to  accelerate  the  natural  increase  of  popula- 

*  The  rates  thus  stated  are  most  convenient  for  analytical  purposes ;  multiply 
by  T.ooo  and  the  n^tes  per  1,000  are  obtiUned. 

t  Supplement  to  •'  Registrar- General's  Thirty-Fifth  Report,"  p.  xiii. 

X  The  death-rate  per  1,000  in  the  two  cases  was  25*1  and  i6'7,  or  lower  by 
8*4  per  1,000  in  the  healthy  districts. 

§  The  excess  of  the  birth-rate  has  not  the  effect  of  raising  tlte  general  death- 
rate,  but  the  contrary. 
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tion.  When  the  death-rate  reaches  a  much  higher  pitch,  the 
birth-rate  no  longer  keeps  pace  with  it ;  the  ratio  of  increase  of 
population  falls,  and  in  unhealthy  cities  the  death-rate  exceeds 
the  birth-rate,  so  the  population,  instead  of  inci'easing,  decreases. 
Hence  at  this  stage  of  the  investigation  we  are  justified  in  dra^ng 
the  inference :  the  diminution  of  the  mortality  of  England  hy  sanitary 
improvem.ent  is  in  no  danger  of  multiplying  men  beyond  the  means  of 
subsistence. 

Experience  proves  the  contrary ;  the  birth-rate  and  the  death- 
rate  by  the  providence  of  the  people  rise  and  fall  together. 

It  is  evident  on  reflection  that  there  is  no  necessary  relation 
between  the  birth-rate  and  the  death-rate.  The  rates  may  vary 
independently ;  thus  the  death-rate,  closely  associated  with  the 
sickness-rate,  may  be  raised  by  pestilence,  war,  or  famine  ;  or  it 
may  be  reduced  inconceivably  by  hygienic  and  medical  agencies. 

Except  in  the  case  of  suicide,  death  is  not  a  voluntary  act. 
It  is  different  with  marriage  and  its  results.  They  are  under  the 
direct  control  of  the  will.  Thus  in  England  the  mothers  of  the 
greater  number  of  children  bom  are  of  the  ages  20 — 40;  and  in  1871 
the  wives  enumerated  between  the  ages  20—40  were  2,080,991 ; 
while  the  number  of  spinsters  and  widows  of  the  same  ages  was 
1,423,360.  They  were  not  married;  neither  was  a  corresponding 
number  of  bachelors  and  widowers.  Striking  414,801  as  ineligible 
off  the  unmarried  women,  and  deducting  89,550  as  a  correction  for 
women  bearing  illegitimate  children,  there  remain  3,ooo,ocx>,  who 
at  the  rate  of  fertility  observed  among  wives,  would  have  given  birth 
to  1,076,100  children  instead  of  750,010,  the  numbers  actually  reg^- 
tered  annually.     These  numbers  are  approximative. 

This  addition  to  the  child-bearing  woald  raise  the  birth-rate. 
It  was  0*0351,  and  would  be  under  the  altered  condition  0*0503  ;  and 
had  the  deaths  remained  at  the  same  rate  as  before,  the  ratio  of 
population-increase  would  have  risen  to  1*0279,  which  if  maintained 
would  double  the  population  in  twenty-five  years.  But  the  birth- 
rate among  English  wives  of  the  ages  20 — 40  is  also  repressed ;  it 
implies  only  one  birth  every  thirty-three  months  of  the  child-bear- 
ing age ;  but  physiologically  considered,  and  after  allowing  for  the 
sterile,  and  for  the  periods  of  lactation,  the  interval  between  each 
pregnancy  might  possibly  be  reduced  firom  2*8  to  2  years ;  so  if  to 
every  two  of  the  3,000,000  women  as  above  estimated,  a  child  were 
bom  annually,  the  existing  birth-rate  would  be  doubled.  The 
death-rate  remaining  the  same,  the  population  would  be  doubled  in 
fifteen  years. 

Thus  there  is  evidently  a  reserve  of  power  sufficient  to  meet  any 
calls  upon  England  for  men  to  fill  up  the  ranks  of  new  industries^  or 
to  replace — ^though  at  tferrible  cost — any  losses  by  war  or  pestalenoe. 
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In  the  last  long  great  war  the  population  and  the  wealth  of  the 
country  increase^  much  faster  than  in  the  peace  years  of  the  pre- 
ceding century. 

In  showing  how  the  birth-rate  is  increased,  it  is  also  shown  how 
by  inverse  action  the  birth-rate  is  diminished.  But  France  affords  a 
striking  instance  of  the  voluntary  depression  of  the  birth-rate.  In 
the  ten  years  1861-70  it  was  o'0263,  whereas  the  English  birth-rate 
in  the  same  decenniad  was  0*0351.  Was  this  difference  due  to 
abstinence  from  marriage  in  France  ?  By  no  means.  Of  100 
women  of  the  ages  20 — 40,  no  less  than  60*57  •  are  wives  in  France 
to  59*39  in  England.  The  women  marry  first  nearly  as  early  in 
France  (age  24*8)  as  in  England  (24*3  years)  ;  the  men  marry  later. 
The  reduced  birth-rate  in  France  is  therefore  due  to  the  wives 
having  fewer  children  than  in  England. 

The  children  in  Sweden  were  bom  on  an  average  about  six 
years  after  marriage;  and  we  may  fairly,  as  the  population  is 
increasing  in  England  compare  the  legitimate  births  in  1873-75 
with  the  marriages  in  the  years  1867-69 ;  that  gives  4*5  births  to  a 
marriage.  But  some  of  the  marriages  were  second  marriages  of 
husband,  wife,  or  both.  To  obtain  the  average  children  by  the  first 
and  second  marriages,  to  every  married  woman,  the  births  must  be 
compared  with  the  first  marriages ;  and  then  it  is  found  that  on 
an  average  married  women  have  5  (4*992)  children  in  England; 
whereas  married  men  have  5*260  children,  their  re-marriages  being 
more  frequent,  and  their  second  spouses  being  relatively  younger 
than  is  the  case  in  the  other  sex. 

The  wars  as  well  as  accessions  and  losses  of  territory  have 
deranged  the  marriage  and  birth  returns  of  France  for  recent 
years.  Comparing  the  children  bom  annually  alive  in  wedlock  in 
1861-65,  with  the  annual  marriages  in  1851-60,  we  find  that  there 
were  only  3*24  births  to  a  marriage,  and  3*49  births  to  every  woman 
marrying  one  or  more  times. 

Thus  in  England  ten  married  women  bear  50,  in  France 
35  children.  It  is  thus  evident  that  the  birth-rate  is  depressed 
below  itfl  standard  in  England  and  in  France ;  it  varies  with  the 
prosperity  of  the  country,  with  the  demand  for  people ;  and  it  can 
be  reduced  to  as  low  a  figure  as  the  lowest  attainable  death-rate. 

Therefore  to  keep  a  population  stationary,  or  to  retard  national 
growth,  there  is  no  need  of  the  destroying  angels,  war,  pestilence, 
famine. 

Wars  fill  the  pages  of  history ;  they  are  the  themes  of  the  great 
epic  poems,  and  triumphs  crown  victories.  Every  man  understands 
a  battle,  and  rejoices  at   the  success  of   his  country's  fi^^ta  and 

•  "  Enplisli  Census  Report,  1871/*  vol.  iv,  p.  xix. 
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.■   " '"  *;':p<'<'W"  lo  lay  lie 

fur,-  ,lem-liitr  tlic  ex-istunw  of  navies 
is  tliat  wars  are  m-i^easniy  to  ulieck  th 
no  otlictT  would  for  a  nionient  admit  tl 
art,  wlioee  aim  is  victory  and  not  sla 
Tengeance.  Wellington,  it  is  said,  sh 
at  Waterloo ;  and  Nelson's  heart  we 
enemy  can  be  monmed,  as  Byron  Binga 

"  Honour  to  Marcean  !  o'er  wboae 
Tean^  big  tears,  giuh«d  from  Ott 

Pestilence  is  a  war,  not  between  n 
tbe  lowest  forms  of  life  and  hnman  life 
zymotic,  wbicb  I  introduced  to  characte 
endemic,  and  contagions  diseases.  It 
fr^ij,  leaven,  which  occurs  in  the  Testa 
the  direct  cansen  of  these  diseases  (Eymi 
with  fermentH,  that  they  spread,  multiply, 
of  organic  matter.  ThnB  the  tranepare: 
pnstnle  (variola),  contains  a  mnltitnde  of 
(variolads),  which  introduced  into  the  b 
tiply  into  millions,  and,  nndcr  certain  < 
city.  They  grow,  multiply,  and  die,  ant 
t&tal  to  tbonsaDds  of  men.  Scarlet  fever, 
typhoid  fever,  cholera,  and  cattle  plagne. 
Each  specific  zymad  prodnces  its  zymotic 
can  the  species  be  at  present  differentiat 
by  their  efiects  on  the  living  body.  Wbe 
do  not  know.     We  knqw  when  t^m"  — 
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Suddenly  in  Asia  a  new  variety  sprang  into  existence  and  ravaged 
Europe.  We  know  under  what  wretched  condition  this  variety  was 
created;  under  what  conditions  typhus  that  killed  judges  was  gene- 
rated in  gaols;  erysipelas,  pyaemia,  puerperal  fever,  scurvy,  gan- 
grene, dysentery  are  induced  in  hospitals,  armies  and  fleets.  Some 
varieties  can  be  raised  at  wiU,  like  putrefaction;  erysipelas,  and 
puerperal  fever  are  produced  in  known  conditions. 

Upon  the  other  hand,  milder  can  be  substituted  for  malignant 
varieties,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  substitution  of  vaccinia  for 
variola.  Some  forms  of  pestilence  have  been  abolished.  The  plague 
that  once  ravaged  London  every  twenty- four  years  has  been  stayed ; 
and  on  stopping  the  supply  of  infected  water  Asiatic  cholera  loses 
its  terrors.  By  hygienic  measures  which  are  known,  and  only 
await  application  at  the  hands  of  the  statesman,  the  physician,  and 
the  engineer,  many  zymotic  diseases  can  be  subdued  if  not  extin- 
guished. In  striving  afker  the  attainment  of  this  glorious  end,  you 
cannot  now  be  terrified  by  the  phantom  of  population  increasing  in 
geometrical  progression. 

War  generates  zymotic  diseases,  which  prove  more  fatal  to 
armies  than  the  sword,  and  its  camp  fevei^  infest  the  civil  popula- 
tion. They  raged  in  the  last  great  European  war,  and  I  am  almost 
afraid  that  the  plague  may  be  awakened  from  its  slumber  by  the 
war  now  waging  on  the  Danube  and  round  Kars.  Dare  we  hope 
here,  in  this  house  of  the  constant  friends*  of  peace  and  enemies 
only  of  slavery,  that  war  will  cease  :  with  the  echoes  of  the  voices 
of  the  wounded  and  slain  in  the  recent  wars  of  Italy,  Austria, 
Prussia,  France,  Germany — ^in  the  civil  wars  of  Spain,  France,  and 
the  United  States,  still  ringing  in  our  ears?  There  are  certain 
grounds  of  hope.  Some  of  the  causes  of  war  have  disappeared. 
Italy  and  Germany  have  achieved  unity ;  slavery  has  been  extin- 
guished in  America.  It  is  difiBcult  to  conceive  that  any  good  is  to 
be  attained  by  further  wars  in  Europe.  Will  any  statist  contend 
that  the  changes  of  boundaries,  such  as  France  and  Germany  effected 
when  they  appropriated  Savoy  and  Alsace,  or  the  absorption  of 
Denmark,  Holland,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  are  worth  the  cost  of 
gigantic  wars  P  Would  another  shuffle  of  nationalities  make  the 
world  happier  ?  In  our  science,  as  well  as  in  that  of  our  distin- 
guished President,  we  have  evolutions.  Small  tribes  in  a  state  of 
barbarism  are  always  at  war.  Human  sacrifices  are  a  religion :  in 
our  own  history  the  Saxons  exterminated  nearly  all  the  Britons 
in  the  east  of  these  islands  ;  the  bloodshed  in  the  Danish  and  the 
Norman  conquests  followed.  Then  came  the  wars  of  the  feudal 
castles,  the  wars  of  the  Roses,  the  wars  of  the  Commonwealth,  and 

•  The  Society  nf  Friends  at  Flymooth. 
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more  Hold  that  England  is  called  upon  to  practise  his  social  philo- 
sophy than  to  revolutionise  our  agriculture  hy  either  cutting  up  the 
land  into  infinitesimal  parcels,  or  ceasing  to  employ  in  its  culture 
the  several  capitals  of  the  landlord  in  acres,  the  farmer  in  stock, 
the  labourer  in  thews,  sinews,  and  inherited  skill.*  It  is  not  for  us 
to  sit  in  judgment  on  other  people,  who,  perhaps,  understand  their 
own  interests  better  than  distant  lookers  on.  But  I  know  that 
many  eminent  French  statists  regard  with  apprehension  the  slow 
increase  of  the  population  of  France,  and  I  confess  that  I  should  very 
willingly  see  some  of  the  wealth  the  French  hoard  invested  in 
children  to  colonise  North  Africa,  once  so  fertile  in  men.  This 
policy  of  sterilisation  was  put  forward  as  a  panacea  to  lessen  the 
misery  of  the  working  classes,  and  to  raise  their  wages  by  limiting 
the  supply  of  labour.  Their  misery  here  has  been  diminished,  and 
wages  raised  under  the  opposite  policy  of  increase.  Let  them  then 
go  on  as  heretofore  in  keeping  up  their  numbers,  and  trusting  in 
God ;  marrying  and  giving  in  marriage,  as  our  returns  show  they 
do,  with  prudence  in  prosperous  times,  waiting  in  adverse  times, 
and  so  slackening  the  increase  of  offspring.  New  and  multiplying 
industries  in  towns  call  for  men;  and  the  colonies  in  America, 
South  Africa,  and  Australia,  are  at  times  offering  to  pay  for  men 
and  women  to  inherit  and  cultivate  their  fertile  acres. 

While  sustaining  and  increasing  the  number  of  men  on  the 
earth  is  laudable,  the  policy  of  perfecting  their  nature  is  of  still 
greater  importance.  No  statists  can  be  content  with  men  as  they 
are :  not  only  as  they  are  in  the  rookeries  of  Glasgow  and  Liverpool, 
but  as  they  are  in  the  wide  streets  of  London,  in  the  clubs  or  in  the 
crowded  drawing-rooms  of  Society.  Health,  strength,  beauty,  grace* 
wit,  goodness,  can  all  be  approached  nearer  than  they  are  by  evolution, 
or  as  our  excellent  President  prefers  it,  development.  How  much 
races  can  be  improved  by  training  we  see  in  the  shows  of  horticul- 
ture and  agriculture ;  and  shaU  see  in  due  time  in  the  assemblies  of 
men ;  when  cities  and  villages  alike  enjoy  pure  air  and  water ; 
when  labourers  and  artisans  live  in  healthier  dwellings ;  when  by 
improved  machinery  and  by  skill  they  earn  higher  wages;  wasta 
little  on  alcohol  and  tobacco  ;  supply  themselves  and  their  families 
with  sound  food  and  convenient  clothing. 

Men  living  on  their  daily  work  will  ever  be  subject  to  fluctua- 
tions of  income  from  fluctuations  in  health,  harvests  and  trade, 
which  are  partially  met  by  insurance.  The  poor  law  of  England 
without  abuse,  is  an  insurance  of  life  against  death  by  starvation, 
and  of  property  against  communistic  agitations.     It  requires  some 

*  See  paper  by  G.  Warde  Norman,  Journal  of  the  StalUtiful  Society, 
vol.  XXX vi,  p.  362. 
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improvements  by  insuring  the  family  of  every  man  who  coniribaim 
to  the  poor-rate  some  equivahnt  advantages  in  case  of  ncsed;  and  iheo 
it  will  supplement  the  friendly  societies,  which  at  their  actaal  rates 
of  contribution  can  never  provide  against  all  contingencies,  and 
notably  against  paralysing  infirmities  and  old  age.  Tlie  State 
alone  has  the  power  to  deal  with  criminals  and  lunatics;  by  wise 
reformatories  in  the  first  instance,  and  in  confirmed  criminals,  who 
breed  and  educate  successive  waves  of  degenerate  men,  by  bamane 
but  eternal  seclusion. 

Where  public  hygiene  stops,  private  hygiene  takes  its  stari. 
This  is  what  Dr.  Parkes  in  his  admirable  little  work  calls  the 
personal  care  of  health.  And  it  must  begin  at  the  beginning,  with 
parents  and  children.  The  results  of  wiser  selection  in  marriage 
will  become  evident ;  and  so  will  the  diminution  of  ill^iiimacy 
recently  observable  in  England. 

Five   thousand  and  si^ty-five    mothers   died   of   childbirth    in 
the  year  1875;  and   during  twenty-nine  years  five  mothers  died 
yearly  to  i,ooo  living  children  bom.     In  1875  the  proportion  rose 
to  six.     I  know  of  no  more  deplorable  deaths ;  they  are  often  fatal 
and  always  prejudicial  to  the  offspring.     They  can  be  diminished 
not  by  lying-in  hospitals,  but  by  the  education  of  midTviycs,  and 
by  such  institutions  as  exist  with  happy  results  in  London  and 
Birmingham,  where  skilful  mid  wives  with  consulting  physicians 
attend  women  at  their  own  homes.     The  treatment  of  the  child  in 
the  first  twelve  months  either  destroys  his  life,  or  leaves  indelible 
traces  on  his  future  existence.     I  have  written  a  paper  on  the 
mortality  of  children  under  five  years  of  age  in  the  principal  States 
of  Europe;*    and  finding  that  it  ranged  from  4*09  per  cent,  in 
Norway  to  11 '3  5  in  Italy,  procured  detailed  accounts  from  several 
States  of  the  treatment  of  their  babies.     It  is  very  different ;  and, 
in  many  instances,  very  sad.     Here  they  are  bound  up  like  little 
mummies ;  there  they  are  not  nursed  by  their  own  mothers,  and  as 
they  advance  in  age  are  fed  on  improper  food.     The  Obstetrioal 
Society  of  London  was  good  enough  to  describe  the  British  baby's 
career,  and  to  make  some  excellent  practical  suggestions.     Mothers 
have  much  to  learn  in  the  management  of  children,  and  they  wiM 
find  some  excellent  instructions  in  the  writings  of  Mr.  ChaYaase^ 
and  in  the  tracts  of  that  admirable  society,  the  Ladies'  Sanitary 
Association.     The  classical  works  of  Dr.  Parkes  on  hygiene,  and  of 
other  physicians  will  be  safe  guides  through  youth  and  manhood. 
All  that  is  wanted  is  that  the  doctrines  of  health  should  be  inculcated 
in  season  and  out  of  season;  only  to  be  done  effectively  by  the  liTing 
voice  of  medical  men,  and  by  health  officers.     I  am  happy  to  say 

*   StatUticol  Jbumo^,  vol.  zxiz,  p.  dO. 
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that  the  Universities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  London  have  insti- 
tuted examinations  on  hygiene  and  vital  statistics,  which  cannot 
&il  to  be  of  inestimable  use.  The  nation  mnst  look  to  the  medical 
profession  for  still  further  guidance,  which  I  feel  confident  thej 
will  obtain  through  the  medical  council,  over  which  Dr.  Acland, 
who  has  done  so  much  to  promote  public  health,  presides. 

It  is  impossible  to  survey  the  present  state  of  the  millions  of 
populations  of  all  ages  and  ranks,  without  feeling  that  problems 
remain  for  solution,  which  will  task  all  the  resources  of  the 
sciences  the  British  Association  cultivates.  There  are  rooted 
prejudices  and  enormous  evils  to  be  combated.  And  if  I  have 
expressed  the  hope  that  wars  may  cease,  I  trust  that  the  courage 
to  encounter  the  real  enemies  of  mankind  at  the  cost  of  life  itself 
will  never  die  out.  I  do  not  believe  it  will.  In  the  sanitary  cause, 
Pringle,  Blane,  Howard,  Shaftesbury,  Chadwick,  Southwood  SmitV, 
Guy,  Simon,  Bumsey,  the  Registrar-General,  and  others  have  fought 
and  won  victories.  In  the  discharge  of  duty,  health  officers, 
surgeons,  priests,  nurses  have  died.  Lord  Herbert  died.  Some  I 
have  known  have  fallen  wounded.  Ophthalmia  has  been  one  of  the 
scourges  of  armies,  and  inflicted  on  our  noble  president  a  cruel 
privation.  Florence  Nightingale  in  the  East  among  perishing 
British  soldiers  was  herself  stricken  by  fever,  which  left  her  in  body 
ill  and  shut  out  from  the  society  of  her  friends ;  but  in  spirit  with 
us  here,  and  wherever  suffering  soldiers  and  mothers  are  to  be 
saved.  Lord  Derby,  Sir  John  Lawrence,  Dr.  Sutherland,  and 
others,  as  well  as  Lord  Herbert,  co-operated  with  her  in  the 
sanitaiy  commission,  which  led  to  the  reduction  of  the  annual 
mortality  of  the  British  army  in  India  from  7  to  2  per  cent.*  Yes, 
true  glory  is  to  be  won  in  this  cause.  A  Roman  G^neralf  destroyed 
thousands  of  Jews  in  Jerusalem,  and  an  arch  commemorates  his 
triumphs  amidst  the  ruins  of  Rome.  In  the  same  age  a  Man  went 
about  healing  the  sick,  pitying  the  fallen,  preaching  righteousness, 
and  was  crucified;  but  is  now  worshipped  by  millions  as  the 
Incarnation  of  God  himself. 

*  By  tbe  "Report  of  the  Royal  CommiasSon  on  the  Sanitary  State  of  the  Army 
in  India/'  the  mortality  in  India  down  to  1866  was  at  the  rate  of  6*9  per  cent. ; 
by  the  *'  Report  of  the  Army  Medical  Department  for  1875,"  the  mortality  of  the 
troops  in  India  was  2*3  in  the  ten  years  1866-74. 

t  Titus. 
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Table  C. — Proportion  per  Cent  of  Births  to  Total  Women  Aged  20 — 45, 
of  Legitimate  Births  to  Wives,  and  of  Illegitimate  Births  to  Spinstet  s 
and  Widotps  of  the  same  Ages,  20^-45, 
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jYb/tf. — See  also  in  the  "Annales  de  Demographie  International,"  No.  1, 
Memoir  on  the  Movements  of  the  Population  of  Europe  and  notably  of  France, 
by  Dr.  Bertillon,  one  of  the  ablest  Hying  demographers.  Dr.  Bertillon  shows  that 
the  birth-rate  in  France  decreased  from  32*90  in  1801-10  to  26*40  in  1861-70. 
It  fell  during  the  second  empire  to  the  lowest  point,  26*1,  in  1851-G0« 
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Mr.  Cairo's  Address  at  Aberdbbn. 

The  following  is  the  Address  delivered  on  25tli  September,  by 
Mr.  Caird,  C.B.,  F.R.S.,  as  President  of  the  Economy  and  Trade 
Section,  at  the  Social  Science  Congress  at  Aberdeen.  His  sabjects 
are  the  *'  Food  Snpply  and  Land  Question." 

Food  Supply  and  Land  Question, 

Following  a  series  of  brilliant  papers  read  here  by  the  varions 
distinguished  men  who  have  preceded  me,  I  fear  that  mine  will  fall 
flat.  It  has  one  merit — it  is  short.  It  deals  with  two  Bubjects 
which  I  have  long  studied,  and  which  are  closely  intertwined — the 
food  of  the  people,  and  the  land  question.  Seeing  that  our  popula- 
tion is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  i,ooo  a-day,  and  that  we  appear  to 
have  nearly  reached  the  limits  of  home  production,  it  is  a  question 
of  pressing  importance  whence  and  at  what  price  we  are  to  look  for 
our  future  supplies,  and  whether  our  system  of  dealing  with  the 
land  by  the  separate  yet  united  interests  of  landlord  and  tenant,  as 
compared  with  the  peasant  proprietorship  of  France,  has  or  has  not 
conduced  to  the  general  welfare  and  safety  of  the  nation.  As 
President  of  the  Section  on  Economy  and  Trade,  I  will  begin  with 
a  few  sentences  setting  forth  their  general  principles. 

Trade  is  carried  on  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  and 
those  of  the  town  by  exchange  of  rude  for  manufactured  produce, 
either  directly  or  by  the  intervention  of  money. 

The  country  supplies  the  town  with  the  means  of  subsistence 
and  the  materials  of  manufacture. 

The  town  repays  this  by  sending  back  a  part  of  the  manufac- 
tured produce  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  country.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  country  thus  purchase  from  the  town  a  greater  quantity  of 
manufactured  goods  with  the  produce  of  a  much  smaller  quantify 
of  their  own  labour  than  they  must  have  employed  had  they 
attempted  to  prepare  them  themselves.  The  gains  are  mutual  and 
reciprocal. 

The  town,  in  which  there  can  be  no  reproduction  of  substances, 
may  be  said  to  gain  its  whole  wealth  and  subsistence  from  the 
country. 

It  is  this  commerce  which  supplies  the  inhabitants  of  the  town 
both  with  the  materials  of  their  work  and  the  means  of  their  sub- 
sistence. 

The  quantity  of  the  finished  work  which  they  sell  necessarily 
regulates  the  quantity  of  the  materials  and  provisions  which  they 
bnj. 
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Neither  their  employment  nor  subsistence,  therefore,  can 
augment  except  in  proportion  to  the  augmentation  of  the  demand 
from  the  country  for  finished  work,  and  this  demand  can  augment 
only  in  proportion  to  the  extension  of  improvement  and  cultivation. 

Such  briefly  are  the  maxims  of  trade  laid  down  by  our  illustrious 
countryman,  Adam  Smith.  They  may  be  regarded  in  their  appli- 
cation to  our  present  position,  as  if  the  inhabitants  of  this  country 
were  one  great  town  drawing  from  all  quarters  of  the  world  its 
means  of  subsistence  and  the  materials  of  manufacture,  and 
repaying  this  by  the  skilful  use  of  all  the  modes  by  which  art  and 
science  have  enabled  us  to  manipulate  and  prepare  from  the  rude 
substance  a  better  article  at  less  cost  than  can  be  got  elsewhere. 
And  in  the  peaceful  progress  of  industry  we  enjoy  one  great 
advantage  over  all  our  neighbours,  that  for  two  centuries  we  have 
been  undisturbed  either  by  dynastic  or  constitutional  change,  or  by 
foreign  invasion,  with  nothing  to  distract  our  attention  or  withdraw 
our  labour  from  its  most  fitting  employment,  and  thus  with  every 
advantage  given  by  stability  of  Government,  to  elicit  skill,  and  to 
accumulate  capital.  When  we  read,  the  frightful  accounts  of 
slaughter  and  misery  and  waste  which  accompany  the  cruel  war  now 
devastating  the  fairest  portion  of  Europe,  we  may  indeed  be  thankful 
that  our  lot  has  so  long  been  free  from  such  calamities,  but  also 
ready  to  acknowledge  that  if  our  manufacturing  skill  and  widely 
extended  trade  exceed  that  of  most  other  countries,  they  have  had 
the  most  favourable  opportunity  for  their  development. 

The  questions  to  be  considered  in  this  department  are  of  great 
importance.  The  causes  of  the  general  depression  of  trade,  the 
social  effects  of  trade  unions,  strikes  and  lock-outs ;  and  the  results 
of  the  administration  of  the  Scotch  poor-law  compared  with  that 
of  England  and  Ireland.  On  each  of  these  subjects  I  trust  some 
valuable  information  will  be  elicited.  Three  bad  harvests  in  sue- 
cession,  with  a  largely  increased  consumption  of  food  since  1871, 
have  doubtless  tended  to  aggravate  the  depression  of  trade  in  this 
country.  We  have  paid  87  millions  sterling  more  for  foreign  com 
during  the  past  five  years  and  a-half  than  in  the  equal  preceding 
period.  This  is  an  increase  of  over  40  per  cent,  on  the  money  sent 
abroad  for  com  which,  in  so  far  as  with  good  crops  it  might  have 
been  spent  in  this  country,  was  a  loss  to  our  nearest  and  beat 
customers,  the  home  producers  of  food.  The  prospects  of  the 
coming  season  in  this  respect  are  not  good.  The  price  of  wheat  at 
present  is  20s,  a  quarter  higher  than  the  average  of  the  last  two 
years,  and  this  on  our  annual  consumption  of  wheat  is  equivalent  to 
an  addition  of  23,000,000/.  to  the  oost  of  our  next  year's  bread.  This 
is  partly  due  to  the  interruption  of  imports  from  the  Black  Sea, 
caused  by  the  war  in  the  East,  partly  to  a  bad  harvest,  but  partly 
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1 1  per  cent.  For  the  corresponding  periods,  barley  shows  a  rise  of 
1 1  per  cent.,  and  oats  9  per  cent.  But  notwithstanding  the  fall 
of  price,  the  supply  of  foreign  wheat  has  risen  enormously,  and 
continues  to  increase.  Previous  to  1860,  the  foreign  imports  of 
wheat  had  not  exceeded  an  annual  average  of  4,5CX),ooo  quarters. 
During  the  last  five  years  they  have  reached  an  annual  average  of 
12,400,000  quarters. 

This  is  a  fact  of  great  importance  when  we  consider  the 
increasing  population  of  the  country,  and  the  limited  means  we 
possess  within  it  of  increasing  our  supply  of  food.  Not  only  do 
the  consumers  increase,  but  as  their  circumstances  improve  they 
individually  use  more  food.  The  common  estimate  of  economists 
thirty  years  ago,  that  each  person  in  the  community  consumed 
annually  8  bushels  of  wheat,  wafi  a  delusion.  It  was  questioned  by 
me  in  1850,  my  estimates  then  showing  that  it  could  not  much 
exceed  5  bushels.  Mr.  Lawes,  to  whose  elaborate  and  judicious 
experiments  the  agriculturists  of  this  country  are  so  deeply  indebted, 
carefully  investigated  this  subject  a  few  years  back,  and  showed 
conclusively  that,  at  the  time  of  which  I  spoke,  my  figures  were 
the  more  correct.  But  he  also  found  that  in  a  period  of  sixteen 
years  before  1868,  the  average  rate  of  consumption  increased,  each 
person  having  during  the  first  eight  years  used  3 1 1  lbs.  of  wheat, 
and  during  the  last  eight  335  lbs.,  or,  in  the  first  period  ^^  bushels 
annually,  and  in  the  last  ^-^  bushels.  In  the  first  of  those  periods, 
1852  to  1860,  232  lbs.  of  this  was  home-grown  wheat,  and  79  lbs. 
foreign.  These  proportions  have  during  the  last  five  years  under* 
gone  a  great  change,  and  some  increase.  The  home-grown  wheat 
annually  consumed  by  each  person  is  now  1 58  lbs.,  and  the  foreign  r V^. 
183  lbs.  But  three  of  these  five  years  have  yielded  indifferent 
crops,  otherwise  the  supply  of  home  and  foreign  would  have  been  '/' 
nearly  equal.  These  figures  show  two  very  important  results  for 
the  consideration  of  those  who  are  concerned  with  the  provision  of 
the  country.  First,  that  the  individual  consumption  of  bread  has 
increased  ;  and,  second,  that  we  at  present  depend  wholly  on  foreign 
countries  for  that  increase,  and  for  all  further  addition  required  by 
the  annual  increase  of  the  population.  For  that  addition  alone,  an 
annual  increase  of  wheat  equal  to  all  the  wheat  at  present  grown  in 
Scotland  would  barely  suffice. 

The  natural  tendency  of  the  gradually  falling  price  of  wheat 
in  this  country  since  1848,  and  the  rise  in  that  of  barley,  oats,  and 
animal  food,  has  been  to  diminish  the  breadth  of  our  own  wheat. 
It  is  now  one-fifth  less  than  it  was  twenty  years  ago.  And  the  force 
of  that  tendency,  in  spite  of  the  great  increase  of  gold,  shows  the 
steadiness  of  its  operation.  There  has  been  a  yearly  increase  of 
consumers,  with  a  larger  individual  power  of  consumption  of  biead^ 
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and  at  the   same  time  an   increase  in   the  volnme  of  gold,  the 
representative  of  its  value,  and  yet  the  price  has  declined. 

But  though  we  are  already  in  so  great  a  measure  supplied  with 
our  bread  by  the  foreigner,  we  run  no  greater  risk  of  pressure  than 
other  countries  on  that  account,  probably  less  than  most.  For 
instead  of  being  dependent  on  the  sometimes  fickle  climate  of  our 
own  land,  we  make  all  lands  our  tributaries,  exchanging  with  them 
the  manufactured  produce  of  our  mines  and  looms  for  the  crude 
produce  of  their  agriculture,  on  terms  mutually  advantageous. 
Either  in  the  east  or  west  there  are  every  year  abundant  harvests, 
and  we  profit  by  them.  Since  1873,  the  United  States  and  Canada 
have  given  us  half  our  supply  of  foreign  wheat.  In  1872,  with  a 
bad  harvest,  their  export  fell  one-half ;  but  it  made  little  difference 
to  us,  as  the  abundance  of  France  and  Russia  filled  up  the  vacaxun 
at  no  greater  cost.  In  1871,  France,  which  in  1866  had  given  us 
nearly  one-third  of  all  we  required,  could  spare  us  nothing ;  but  the 
plenty  of  Russia  and  the  United  States  made  good  the  difference. 
During  the  last  two  years  India  has  been  sending  us  considerable 
quantities,  which  in  the  present  year  have  mounted  up  to  more  than 
a  tenth  of  our  whole  supply.  The  famine  in  Southern  India  may 
for  a  time  interfere  with  this ;  but  otherwise  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  numerous  cultivators  of  her  fertile  plains,  having 
found  a  satisfactory  market,  even  during  a  year  of  low  prices  here, 
will  continue  in  still  larger  measure  a  trade  so  auspiciously  begun. 
The  foreign  com  trade  of  this  country  involves  the  movement  of 
6,ocx),ooo  tons,  worth  more  than  50,ocx>,ooo/.  sterling,  of  immense 
value  to  all  those  countries  which  find  ours  the  best  and  most 
constant  market  for  their  produce,  but  most  enriching  us  into  ivhose 
lap  this  wealth  of  natural  abundance  is  poured.  And  even  if  from 
war  some  of  the  main  sources  of  our  supply  should  for  a  time  be 
cut  off,  we  have  the  means  within  our  own  boundaries  of  at  once 
meeting  such  a  contingency.  We  grow  at  present  8oo,cx>o  acres 
less  wheat  than  we  did  twenty  years  ago.  We  have  only  to  revert 
to  the  acreage  of  1856  to  meet  such  a  deficiency  as  would  be  caused 
by  all  Europe  being  shut  against  us.  And,  beyond  that,  we  possess 
in  our  immense  breadth  of  pasture-land  a  never-failing  resource 
of  stored-up  agricultural  power,  which  could  be  at  once  applied 
to  the  production  of  com  if  from  any  circumstance  that  course 
became  necessary  and  profitable. 

Next  to  wheat,  in  value  and  quantity,  are  our  imports  of  Indian 
com,  nearly  three-fourths  of  which  come  from  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  Last  year  there  was  a  sudden  increase  npon  all 
preceding  imports  of  this  substance  from  America,  ihe  snpplj 
jumping  from  600,000  tons  to  more  than  1,300,000.  Vast  ihongli 
this   quantity  appeax^,  it  ^  leea  than  a  twentieth  part  cl  tlw 
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American  crop.  Previous  to  the  potato  famine  of  1846-47,  Indian 
com  may  be  said  to  have  been  qnite  unknown  in  this  country.  In 
1847  500,000  tons  of  it  were  introduced  into  Ireland  to  feed  the 
people,  but  it  was  not  found  palatable,  and  the  imports  quickly 
diminished,  till,  in  1857,  they  barely  exceeded  125,000  tons.  It  was 
not  much  more  in  1867,  but  doubled  in  1868-69  after  the  bad 
harvest  in  this  country  of  1867.  It  rose  still  further  in  1875,  after 
the  bad  harvest  of  that  year ;  and  in  1876,  with  another  deficient 
harvest  here,  it  doubled  at  once  the  highest  previous  importation. 
It  is  the  cheapest  ia1;icle  of  food  in  the  market,  being  at  present 
little  more  than  half  the  price  of  wheat  pep  pound,  and  its  intro- 
duction in  such  large  quantity  greatly  modifies  the  pressure  which 
would  otherwise  be  felt  after  deficient  harvests  in  this  country.  It 
is  next  to  wheat  in  the  extent  of  zone  of  production,  and  therefore 
capable  of  great  increase  should  circumstances  require  it. 

The  potato  crop  is  becoming  more  and  more  precarious.  It  is 
costly  to  grow,  expensive  in  seed  and  manure,  exhaustive  of  the 
land,  and  very  liable  to  disease,  and  now,  possibly  to  the  attacks  of 
the  Colorado  beetle.  The  extent  planted  has  declined  nearly  one- 
fifth  since  1871,  while  the  imports  of  foreign  potatoes  in  the  same 
time  have  risen  from  43,000  to  300,000  tons.  Germany  is  the  great 
potato  country,  whence  we  can  always  draw,  by  a  moderate  increase 
of  price,  whatever  quantity  we  require.  The  annual  crop  in  that 
country  is  twice  as  great,  both  in  quantity  and  compared  with 
population,  as  that  of  either  France  or  the  United  Kingdom ;  but  it 
is  not  exported  till  the  price  rises  above  the  rate  which  it  yields 
when  made  into  spirits. 

In  these  three  main  necessaries  of  life — wheat,  Indian  com,  and 
potatoes — the  field  of  growth  and  supply  is  so  extensive,  that  it  has 
hitherto  been  found  capable  of  meeting  all  the  demands  of  a  great 
increase  of  population  without  a  permanent  rise  of  price.  It  is 
very  different  with  meat  and  other  kinds  of  animal  food,  the 
increased  consumption  of  which  has  led  to  a  great  rise  of  price. 

During  the  last  twenty-five  years  there  has  been  no  great  increase 
in  the  home  supply  of  meat  or  dairy  produce,  but  the  quality  of 
both  has  much  improved.  The  larger  demand  for  it  has  been  in 
great  part  met  by  foreign  supplies.  These  have  within  that  time 
increased  fourfold  in  quantity,  and  50  per  cent,  in  value,  and  last 
year  reached  the  large  sum  of  35,000,000/.  sterling.  The  most 
portable  articles  were  the  first  to  be  moved.  Bacon  has  increased 
from  3,700  to  160,000  tons.  This  is  a  ten-times  greater  increase 
than  any  other  kind  of  meat,  and  represents  many  thousand  acres 
of  Indian  com,  packed  in  the  smallest  possible  bulk.  While  the 
import  of  bacon  and  hams  has  increased  more  than  fortyfold,  beef, 
cattle,  and  sheep,  have  in  the  same  time  increased  fourfold ;  butter 


their  aiiiiiiid  foud,  i.i  mUlitioii  to  previc 
IherL'forc,  hiivi-  bivn  furtii.shod  by  tbu 
thoro  will   bo   another  j,ooo,ooo  to  I 
occars,  so  that  the  qnestion  of  still  lar, 
ft  pressing  one.     Ow  own  colonies  are 
we    need,    and  if  the  means  of    trai 
established,  their  capacity  of  increased 
oatlast  onr  nanta  and  theiis  for  many  g> 
and  South,  has  almost  boundless  soort 
developed  in  proportion  to  the  remaserat 
The  moderate  success  which  has  attend 
American  meat,  in  ice-cooled  chambers 
continuance  and  expansion  from  all  regio. 
obtained.     And  if  it  can  be  done  snccesa 
the  Atlantic,  there  would  seem   no  gn 
slaughtered  meat  in  the  same  manner  i 
Channel.     The  trade  is  becoming  one  of  \ 
both  to  producer  and  consamer,  as  also  t 
engaged  in  ita  purchase  and  sale  and  trai 
science,  ingenuity,  and  enterprise,  will  be 
extension.     It  is  clear  from  the  very  nsefi 
the  "  Scotsman  "  from  a  correspondent  nb 
tigating  the  subject  in  America,  that,  as  th 
New  York  is  seldom  less  than  yd.  per  poo 
present  be  sold  wholesale  in  this  country  t 
The  fears  of  our  farmers  of  any  serious  n 
oftuse  may  therefore  be  dismissed,  but  bo  w 
it  may  be  obtained,  that  any  excessive  ri 
counteracted  h"  -  — " 
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his  main  propositions  I  entirely  agree  ;  namely, — ^in  case  of  intestacy, 
the  desirability  of  equal  partition  of  land,  like  personal  property ; 
restriction  of  settlement  to  lives  in  being ;  enlargement  of  powers 
of  sale  to  those  subject  to  settlements  ;  simplification  of  titles,  and 
easy  means  of  registration,  by  which  the  transfer  of  land  wonld  be 
facilitated.  But  it  is  very  doubtful  how  far  these  changes  would 
lead  to  an  increase  of  small  proprietors,  as  he  desires,  or  diminish 
that  aggregation  of  land  in  few  hands  which  he  so  much  deprecates. 
Each  of  these  alterations  in  the  law  would  encourage  the  transfer 
of  land, 'but  to  whom  would  it  be  transferred  P  To  those  who  could 
best  afford  to  pay  for  it,  and  who  have  therefore  the  amplest  means 
of  fully  developing  its  resources.  If  by  equal  partition  on  intestacy 
some  property  should  become  divided  into  relatively  small  portions, 
the  temptation  of  high  price  is  so  gn^eat,  and  the  immediate  return 
from  landowning  so  small  compared  with  other  investments,  that 
members  of  a  family,  brought  up  in  equal  enjoyment  of  the  whole, 
would  be  induced  by  a  high  price  to  part  with  their  several  shares 
rather  than  submit  to  loss  of  position  and  income.  J£  restriction  of 
settlement  and  enlargement  of  powers  of  sale  led  to  more  land 
being  brought  into  the  market,  a  cheaper  system  of  registration  and 
transfer  would  increase  a  competition  for  it,  in  which  the  richest 
would  always  possess  the  greatest  advantage.  For  land  in  this 
country  has  now  become  an  article  of  luxury  which  rich  men  only 
can  long  afford  to  hold.  The  savings  of  capital  in  England  are 
computed  at  1 50,000,000/.*  annually,  for  which  there  may  be  said 
to  be  three  main  investments — first,  British  land  and  houses,  and 
railways  and  other  securities;  second,  Indian  and  Colonial  secu- 
rities ;  third,  foreign  loans.  To  those  who  desire  safety  and  social 
position,  and  who  can  dispense  with  a  large  immediate  return, 
nothing  is  so  attractive  as  British  land,  and,  if  this  country  continues 
to  hold  its  pre-eminence  in  trade  and  commerce,  no  investment  for 
those  who  can  afford  to  wait  is  likely  in  the  end  to  prove  more 
remunerative.  But  the  immediate  return  is  smaller  than  from 
any  other  mode  in  which  capital  can  be  profitably  employed.  It 
is  no  matter  of  surprise,  therefore,  that  the  number  of  small  and 
generally  poor  proprietors  should  diminish,  and  that  many  of  them 
should  convert  their  capital  as  landowners  into  tenants'  capital,  by 
becoming  the  occupiers  of  five  times  more  land  than  they  could 
hold  as  owners.  A  class  of  peasant  proprietors  in  this  country 
would  soon  become  impossible  under  the  temptation  of  the  high 
prices  at  which  wealthy  men  are  anxious  to  obtain  land. 

But  it  does  not  follow  that,  though  land  in  this  country  may  be 
above  the  reach  of  a  class  of  peasant-proprietors,  it  should  be 

*  I  ha?e  reason  to  believe  that  thiB  it  a  very  moderate  ettimate. 
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absorbed  by  neigbbonring  magnates.  These  are  not  the  class  who 
are  keen  competitors  for  its  possession.  It  is  the  snccessful  business 
men,  enterprising  and  active,  who  have  made  their  fortnnes  in  the 
various  professions,  or  manufacturing  or  mining  industry  of  the 
country,  in  trade  or  commerce,  or  in  India  or  the  colonies,  who  take 
the  place  of  those  who,  from  some  reason,  are  no  longer  capable  of 
holding  the  land  with  advantage  to  themselves  and  others.  These 
wealthy  enterprising  men  carry  that  spirit  into  the  business  of 
landowning,  and  inspire  their  neighbours  with  a  similar  desire  for 
land  improvement  in  districts  where  that  is  languid.  The  evil  that 
exists  in  the  present  land  system  is,  not  that  we  have  great  pro- 
prietors amongst  us — for,  as  a  rule,  their  estates  are  the  most 
liberally  managed — but  it  is  because  of  the  too  common  existence 
of  the  possession  of  land  by  persons  so  heavily  encumbered  by 
settlements  and  debt  that  they  are  incapable  of  doing  justice  either 
to  their  property  or  themselves.  For  the  sake  of  progress  in  the 
fuller  development  of  oar  agricultural  resources,  it  is  desirable  that 
the  land  in  such  case  should  pass  into  other  hands.  And  the  advan- 
tage of  enlisting  a  large  body  of  competitors  for  it,  when  exposed 
for  sale,  induces  the  ofPering  of  estates,  whenever  practicable,  in 
single  farms,  and  thus  in  some  degree  tends  to  its  subdivision. 

I  readily  admit  that  property  in  land  is  one  element  in  the 
stability  of  our  social  system,  but  it  seems  to  be  overlooked  in 
considering  this  point  that  the  tenant  occupiers  of  land  are  entitled 
to  be  reckoned  as  part  owners  of  agricultural  property.  The 
French  system  of  land  tenure  is  by  a  small  number  of  great  land- 
owners and  a  large  number  of  small  owners,  who  are  also  cultivators. 
Between  them  they  comprise  5,550,000  persons  employed  in  the 
management  and  cultivation  of  the  soil.  In  this  number  the  culti- 
vators of  the  land  as  well  as  the  owners  are  included.  For  com- 
parison the  same  classes  in  this  country  might  be  taken,  and  as  for 
France  all  the  smallest  landowners  are  embraced  in  this  number,  so 
here  we  might  take  all  who  hold  one  acre  and  upwards,  excluding 
those  below  one  acre  as  householders  only.  I  shall  not,  however,  so 
strain  the  question,  but  will  take  the  owners  of  10  acres  and  upwards, 
as  the  class  we  should  in  this  country  regard  as  the  true  owners  of 
agricultural  land.  To  these  I  add  out*  cultivators — a  very  important 
and  influential  class  of  capitalists,  the  tenant  farmers,  who,  in  the 
crops,  live  stock,  acts  of  husbandry,  manures,  and  implements  and 
machinery,  own  equal  to  one-fifth  of  the  whole  capital  value  of  the 
land.  Part  of  the  farmer's  capital  is  incorporated  with  the  soil, 
and  it  is  all  as  indispensable  for  the  production  of  crops  as  the 
land  itself.  Like  the  "  plant  *'  of  a  railway,  no  profit  or  piodace 
can  arise  until  the  inert  soil  is  set  in  motion  by  it.  And  in  reckon- 
ing the  capital  value  of  the  land,  and  the  numbers  interested  in 
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it,  we  shoTild,  as  with  railways,  include  the  owners  of  both.  There 
are  180,000  landowners  of  10  acres  and  upwards,  and  1,160,000 
tenant  farmers  in  the  United  Kingdom,  making  1,340,000  alto- 
gether, engaged  in  the  ownership  and  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and 
all  interested  in  the  maintenance  of  the  present  social  system.  Our 
farmers  are  a  better  educated,  more  intelligent,  and  more  enter- 
prising class,  and  they  possess  and  employ  individually  as  cultiva- 
tors a  larger  capital,  than  the  peasant  proprietors  in  France,  in 
their  double  capacity  as  owners  and  cultivators.  When  the  two  are 
united,  and  reckoned  as  heads  of  families,  they  comprise  one-fifth 
of  the  total  male  adult  population,  very  many  of  whom  with  their 
families,  though  directly  interested  in  land,  follow  other  and  more 
lucrative  occupations.  The  disparity  in  point  of  numbers  as  compared 
with  France,  is  thus  by  no  means  so  great  as  is  commonly  supposed. 

In  point  of  efficiency  in  the  great  economical  result  of  converting 
the  soil  to  profitable  use,  how  stands  the  comparison  ?  The  average 
produce  of  an  acre  of  wheat  here  is  equal  to  that  of  two  acres  in 
France.  With  five  times  the  extent  of  land  in  wheat,  they  produce 
little  more  than  twice  the  quantity.  With  nearly  double  the  extent 
of  territory,  they  have  no  more  live  stock.  On  these  points  only  is 
it  possible  for  me  here  to  institute  a  comparison ;  but  on  this  essential 
question,  the  production  of  bread  and  meat,  the  superiority  of  our 
system  is  beyond  dispute. 

Too  much  stress  indeed,  seems  to  be  laid  on  the  relative  impor- 
tance of  land  compared  with  other  property  in  this  country.  The 
value  of  house  property  is  fully  greater  than  that  of  all  the  land  in 
the  kingdom,  and  the  annual  income  from  it  is  50  per  cent.  more. 
Funded  property,  railways,  mines,  gains  from  professions  and  trades, 
all  of  these  are,  even  more  than  land,  elements  of  stability,  for  all 
of  them  would  be  more  endangered  in  times  of  civil  commotion, 
invasion,  or  revolution.  The  owner's  income  from  land  is  little  more 
than  a  seventh  part  of  the  total  assessable  income  of  the  country. 
In  the  past  ten  years  it  has  increased  in  a  much  smaller  proportion 
than  that  of  any  other  kind  of  property.  And  if  a  large  number  of 
our  population  were  by  any  chance  enabled  to  exchai^e  their  present 
employments,  in  order  to  become  peasant  proprietors,  neither  their 
capital  nor  their  industry  would  be  so  productive.  We  concentrate 
the  well-applied  labour  of  one-seventh  of  our  people,  directed  by 
skill  and  economised  by  capital,  on  the  full  development  of  our 
agriculture,  leaving  free  for  other  industries  the  power,  intelligence, 
and  capital  of  six-sevenths.  These  by  our  mines  and  manufactures, 
our  trade  and  commerce,  have  vastly  augmented  the  national  wealth, 
and  at  a  rate  infinitely  greater  than  if  a  large  portion  of  their  labour 
had  been  unskilfully  dissipated  in  agricultural  employment.  If, 
like  the  French,  five-sixths  of  our  population  were  dependent  on 
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the  land,  each  one  providing  from  his  small  estate  little  more  than 
his  family  consumed,  we  should,  like  them,  long  ere  this  have  been 
devising  schemes  for  limiting  onr  numbers  within  our  means  of 
feeding  them. 

For  that  limitation  is  the  natural  consequence  of  the  French 
system.  The  population  does  not  increase.  A  distinguished  French 
economist,  M.  De  Lavergne,  last  year  drew  the  attention  of  his 
countrymen  to  the  risk  they  are  thus  bringing  upon  themselves. 
Quoting  Housseau,  he  says,  *Hhere  is  not  a  worse  famine  for  a 
State  than  that  of  men."  In  twenty-five  departments  of  France  the 
deaths  exceeded  the  births.  He  laments  the  public  apathy  on  the 
subject,  '*the  French  people  appearing  to  accept  their  fate  in  the 
reduction  of  the  population  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  augmenta- 
tion of  the  budget,  two  facts  which  are  probably  not  so  foreign  to  each 
other  as  they  seem."  But  no  other  result  is  possible,  for  population 
increases,  when  unchecked,  in  geometrical  progression,  and  therefore 
in  far  greater  proportion  than  a  limited  area  of  soil  can  support. 
The  5,000,000  of  peasant  proprietors,  with  7^  acres  each,  and  with 
a  compulsory  law  of  equal  division  among  the  families  on  the  death 
of  the  owner,  with  no  other  industry,  must  keep  their  numbers 
within  the  means  of  subsistence  which  their  land  affords.  They  are 
frugal,  "  with  a  parsimony  amounting  to  avarice,"  as  a  late  observer 
describes  them;  keen  for  their  fancied  interests,  and  therefore 
supporters  of  personal  government,  because,  above  all,  tenacious  of 
fixity  and  permanence,  while  the  world  around  them  is  changing 
and  advancing.  And  the  result  is  that,  instead  of  that  social 
stability  for  which  they  looked,  no  country  in  Europe  has  been  the 
theatre  of  so  many  changes. 

Our  system,  on  the  contrary,  draws  from  the  land  of  our  own 

country  such  produce  as  it  can  most  profitably  afford,  under  the 

best  economical  plans  we  can  devise.     Our  increasing  population 

finds  other  and  ready  employment  either  at  home  or  in  the  colonies, 

or  on  the  great  continent  of  the  West  which  we  have  done  so  much 

to  people.     These  in  due  time  send  us  their  superfluity  of  produce 

in  exchange  for  our  manufactures.    We  are  thus  no  longer  confined 

to  the  narrow  limits  of  our  own  soil ;  but,  with  the  profits  of  our 

varied  industries,  we  command   what  we  require  from  whatever 

country  it  can  be  most  cheaply  obtained.     The  beneficent  principle 

of  free  trade,  which  it  is  to  be  feared  an  electoral  body  of  peassLnt 

proprietors  would  have  been  slow  to  sanction,  thus  knits  together 

in  friendly  bonds  the  different  interests  of  distant  nations,  and  will 

yet,  I  trusty  enable  the  question  of  the  poet  to  be  answered  : — 

"  When  ahall  all  men's  good, 
Be  each  man's  rale,  and  universal  peabe 
Lie  like  a  shaft  of  light  acroM  the  sea  ?' 
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It  is  one  of  the  most  singular  facts  in  the  history  of  civilised 
mankind  that,  up  to  a  very  recent  date,  no  visible  efforts  whatever 
were  made  to  ascertain  either  the  number  of  births  and  deaths 
within  a  given  period,  or  the  actual  number  of  persons  living  at  a 
certain  time,  within  the  boundaries  of  a  country,  or  of  a  political 
organisation,  a  State.  Considering  the  extreme  importance  of  the 
subject  in  aU  its  bearings,  it  is  really  surprising  that  neither  the 
highly-cultured  Greeks,  nor  the  practical  Bomans,  world  law-makers 
as  much  as  world-conquerors,  should  have  taken  any  measures  to 
ascertain  the  number  of  individuals  passing  in  and  out  of  existence, 
within  defined  periods  of  time,  and  also  to  get  at  some  facts  respect- 
ing the  number  of  persons  forming  the  population  of  a  town,  a 
province,  or  a  country.  Perhaps  it  is  less  surprising  that,  after  the 
extinction  of  Greek  and  Roman  civilisation,  and  the  gradual  rise  of 
West  European  culture,  following  upon  the  darkness  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  the  new  nations  of  Christianity  should  not  have  undertaken 
the  task  so  long  neglected.  A  misunderstood  text  of  the  Bible* 
barred  the  road  of  progress  in  this  direction,  as  much  as  it  did  in 
the  study  of  astronomy,  and  the  investigation  of  the  planetary  laws. 
And  it  was  a  long  time  after  great  G^leo  came  out  of  prison, 
muttering  "  E  pur  si  muove,"  before  any  man  came  forward  bold 
enough  to  state  his  conviction  that  it  was  not  only  not  sinful,  but  a 
duty,  to  register  births  and  deaths,  and  to  make  all  possible  endea- 
vours correctly  "  to  number  "  the  people. 

*  First  Book  of  Chronicles,  xxi,  1 :  "  And  Satan  stood  up  against  Israel  and 
"  provoked  David  to  nnmher  Israel."  Also  xxvii,  24»  "  Joab,  the  son  of  Zemiah, 
"  began  to  number^  bat  he  finished  not,  because  there  fell  wrath  for  it  against 
"  IsraeL" 


o^>.ua  01   iiow   Hells,   bow   full    tliry   ai 
With   no  otiior   iiii.tLTiiils   litforo  bim  tl 
L,)iidon  "  Bills  of  Murtiility,"   issued  we 
Clerks,  he  arriveil  at  rcsalts,  laid  down  ii 
"Observationa,"  as    original    as    marvi 
"  Seven  ont  of  every  Imndred  live  in  Ei 
he  reasoned,  among  others,  which  was,  p 
time.      The  genial   haberdasher  of  Bin 
follower  in  Sir  William  Petty,  founder  o. 
downe.     Althongh  some  of  his  specnlat 
and  modem  statisticians,  as  well  as  men  o 
ground  to  qnarrel  with  his  calcnlations  a 
earth,  dednced  from  "  Adam  and  Eve  d 
"  sixty-fonr  years, "   and,  still   more  witl 
attempts  to  find  ont  "the  number  of  the  ( 
"  last  day" — which,  he  discovered,  could 
"  part  of  the  graves  which  tbe  aarface  of  Ii 
"  ever  patting  two  bodies  into  any  one  grai 
regarding  the  number  of  people  living  at  tl 
as  well  as  full  of  truth.     They  did  not  a  lil 
of  learned  and  influential  men  to  the  necei 
system  of  registering  births  and  deaths,  n: 
pariah  registers  and  "Bills  of  Mortality,"  fi 
obtained  pointing  to  the  laws  regulating  lif 
had  yet  to  elapse  before  anything  practical 
and  it  was  not  tilll753,  eighty  years  after  tl 
and  sixty-six  after  that  of  Sir  William  Pet 
dno^d  into  Parliament  for  taking  a  censtii 
was  not  till  nearly  half  a  centnrv  In**"-  *•— * 
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producing  reports  on  vital  statistics  equal  in  breadth  of  view  and 
true  philosophical  discernment,  to  those  issued  &*om  the  o£Qice  of  the 
Registrar- QeneraJ  in  England.  It  is  something  for  the  Statistical 
Society  of  London  to  be  proud  of  to  have  its  dwelling  in  the  shadow 
of  that  office,  within  the  walls  of  Somerset  House. 

The  attempt  made  in  this  paper  to  take  a  comprehensive  survey 
of  the  great  phenomena  of  life  and  death,  as  exhibited  in  the  vital 
statistics  of  some  of  the  principal  countries  of  Europe,  is  based  on 
the  returns  contained  in  the  last  issued  "Annual  Report  of  the 
"  Registrar- General,"  the  thirty-seventh  in  number.  In  the  chapter 
headed  ''  Vital  Statistics  of  European  States,"  there  are  tabulated, 
after  returns  obtained  from  the  various  Governments,  the  rates  of 
births,  deaths,  and  marriages  of  eight  foreign  States,  namely, 
Austria,  Denmark,  France,  Italy,  the  Netherlands,  Prussia,  Spain, 
and  Sweden,  the  "  movement "  of  which — nwtwement  de  la  popyXa- 
tion  as  the  French  expressively  call  it — is  compared  with  that  of 
England.  It  was  the  original  intention  of  the  author  of  this  paper, 
in  preparing  it  for  the  Statistical  Society,  to  make  additions  to  the 
number  of  these  States,  so  as  to  get  the  widest  possible  survey  of 
European  vital  statistics ;  but  the  purpose  only  led  to  the  discovery 
that  its  execution  was  at  present  impossible.  An  attempt  to  get 
returns  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  if  only  approximately 
correct,  of  European  Russia,  proved  a  failure ;  and  to  enlarge  the 
circle  of  smaller  States  seemed  either  unnecessary,  or  was  beset 
with  similar  difficulties.  The  conclusion  come  to  was  that  one 
might  as  well  try  to  '*  gild  refined  gold,  to  paint  the  lily,"  as  to 
attempt  to  improve  the  statistics  of  Somerset  House. 

The  nine  States,  including  England,  of  which  the  vital  statistics 
are  given  in  the  "  Annual  Report  of  the  Registrar-General,"  may 
be  conveniently  classed  under  three  groups,  in  regard  to  size  and 
political  importance,  as  well  as  geographical  position — ^the  first 
embracing  the  three  leading  West  European  States,  the  second  three 
of  Southern,  and  the  third  three  of  Northern  Europe.  Thus  the 
first  group  comprises  England,  France,  and  Prussia;  the  secc/nd 
group  Austria,  Italy,  and  Spain ;  and  the  third  group  Denmark,  the 
Netherlands,  and  Sweden.  The  vital  statistics  of  each  of  these 
groups  of  States  are  shown  in  the  following  series  of  tables,  the  first 
group  giving  the  Births,  the  second  the  Deaths,  and  the  third  the 
Marriages. 

I. — Births. 

The  proportion  of  births  per  thousand  of  the  population  was  as 
follows  in  the  States  of  the  first  group  during  the  twenty-two  years 
from  1853  to  1874 :— 


AamulkTenge. 


A  men  glance  at  this  teble  will  ahoy 
fint  is  tli&t  the  birth-rate  of  the  popnlati 
t,000  higher,  on  the  aonnal  average  of  th 
that  of  England  and  Wales,  and  1 17  pei 
of  France ;  and  the  second  ia  that  daring  t 
rate  both  of  England  and  of  ProBsia  in 
3  per  i,oao,  while  that  of  France  remaii 
will  also  be  seen  that  the  great  war  of  18 
nie  of  France  considerably  less  than  tha 
other  band,  the  eabseqaent  recovery  was  1 
in  France.  In  summary,  the  birth-rate  of  1 
—two  States  with  a  popniation  of  Tento 
religion — ia  high  and  continnes  rising ;  wfa 
and  Roman  Catholio — is  low  and  remain, 
degree. 

Ti.--''- 
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portion  of  births  per  i,ooo  of  the  population  daring  these  various 
periods : — 


Tesrt. 

▲nttria. 

Italj. 

Spnin. 

1863 

40*8 

38-4 
36-9 

39-6 

4^-9 
4z-a 

43-» 

40*6 
40*0 

40'3 

39'9 
40-4 

39*1 

44-a 

34-7 

39*3 
40-a 

40*5 

39*9 

39*9 

40-3 
40- 1 

89-1 
87-8 
88-3 
38-7 
86-6 
86-8 
87-0 

86-7 
870 
87-8 
86-8 
84-9 

»64 

'66 

'66 

'67 

'68 

'69 

I860 

'61 

39*3 
38-3 
37*4 
38-5 
37*9 
37*3 
37*3 

'62 

'63 

'64 

»66 

'66 

'67 

'68 

'69 

34  4 
35*7 

1870 

'71 

35  4 

'72 

'78 

74 « 

— 

Annual  ayerage . 

39*9 

87-1 

37-2 

All  the  States  of  the  second  group,  it  will  be  seen,  have  a  very 
high  birth-rate,  the  average  of  Austria  surpassing  considerably  that 
of  Prussia,  highest  in  the  first  group.  Both  Italy  and  Spain  sur- 
pass England  in  the  proportion  of  births  per  1,000  of  the  population. 
At  the  same  time,  while  the  birth-rate  of  Austria,  like  that  of 
France,  is  stationary,  that  of  Italy  and  of  Spain  is  visibly  decreasing, 
in  each  case  at  about  the  same  proportion.  In  the  twelve  years 
from  1863  to  1874  the  birth-rate  of  Italy  fell  4*2  per  1,000,  and 
in  the  ten  years  from  I86I  to  1870  that  of  Spain  3*9  per  i,ooo. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  birth-rate  of  Spain  has  continued 
falling  since  1870 ;  but  no  official  returns  exist  on  the  subject. 

In  the  States  of  the  third  group,  Denmark,  the  Netherlands 
and  Sweden,  the  proportion  of  births  per  1,000  of  the  population 
was  as  follows  in  each  of  the  tweniy-two  years  from  1853  to 
1874:— 


Atuiu«l»Toc«ge , 


The  three  States  of  the  third  gron 
the  above  table,  a  comparatiTely  low  bi 
of  all  of  them  being  under  that  of  Engla 
able  that  the  birUt-rate  of  the  closel; 
Ifetherlandfi,  with  185  inhabitants  per 
than  that  of  Sweden,  which  has  only 
mile. 

The  following  table  exbibJte  the  < 
I  ,cxx}  of  the  popnlation,  of  the  whole  c 
according  to  the  height  of  the  annoal  aT< 


Statu. 

"ate"' 

B 

39-9 
37-9 

fir - 
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birth-rates  denote  an'  increase  of  population.  In  Austria,  the  first 
on  the  list,  the  rate  is  stationary,  with  a  tendency  to  decline ;  while 
in  Prussia,  the  second  State,  the  rate  is  steadily  and  markedly  pro- 
gressive. Thus  Prussia  in  reality  holds  the  first  rank.  Spain  and 
Italy  again  show  unmistakable  features  of  decline  in  the  birth-rate ; 
while  the  next  following  country,  England,  exhibits  a  progressiye 
increase  even  surpassing  that  of  Prussia.  As  regards  the  three 
Northern  States,  only  one  of  them,  the  Netherlands,  shows  pnv 
gress,  the  other  two,  Denmark  and  Sweden,  exhibiting  steadily 
declining  rates.  Thus  the  progressive  movement  is  reduced  to 
three  countries,  with  population  of  kindred  race,  namely,  England, 
Prussia,  and  the  Netherlands.  Contrasted  with  the  figures  shown 
by  these  States,  the  birth-rate  of  France,  not  only  excessively  low, 
but  quite  stationary,  is  a  most  singular  phenomenon.  The  causes 
of  the  stagnancy,  if  not  actual  decline,  of  the  population  of  France, 
are  now  occupying  some  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  that  country, 
but  their  investigation  Ues  not  within  the  province  of  the  statis- 
tician. 

II. — Deaths. 

The  proportion  of  deaths  per  i,ocx>  of  the  population  was  hn 
follows,  in  the  three  States  of  the  first  group,  England,  France,  and 
Prussia,  during  the  twenty-two  years  from  1863  to  1874 : — 


Teaifl. 

EugUnd  and  Wales. 

lYanee. 

Pnuaia. 

1863 

22-9 

^3*5 
22-6 

21*8 

23*1 
22-4 

21-2 
21-6 

21-4 

23-0 

^yi 

23'» 

i3'4 
21-7 

21-9 

»a'3 

22-9 

22-6 
ai-3 

2I-I 

i»'3 

22-0 
27-7 
26-1 
23-2 
23-8 
24-1 
27-0 

21-4 
23-2 
21-7 
22-6 
22-8 
24-8 
23-3 
22-7 
240 
23-6 

28-8 
34-8 
22-0 
28-3 
21-6 

29-0 
27-6 
30-6 
26-2 

'64 

'66 

*66 

'67 

28-2 

»68 

27*6 
*5-7 

*3-7 

*5-3 

H'S 
26-0 

*69 

I860 

'61 

'62 

'63 

'64 

26*0 

'66 

27*2 

34-0 

*7-3 
*5'9 

»5'9 
28-4 

*9'3 
28*0 

'66 

'67 

'68 

'69 

1870 

'71 

'72 

'73 

'74 

25-8 

Annual  ayerage . 

22-2 

24-2 

17-1 

and  was  actunlly  lower  in  1871  than  ii 
the  Prussian  loss  of  lift;  is  but  insufficien 
on  the  battle  field,  lint  that  the  war  h 
seqaencea — Naehwehen,  says  an  appropria 
The  following  table  givefl  th«  death-n 
lation  of  the  three  States  of  the  seoa 
and  Spam,  dnring  the  twenty-two  years 
case  of  AnBtria,  and  for  twelve  and  ten  y 
and  Spain : — 


Yon. 

ABtiU. 

itaiT 

J5-0 

Hi 

31-0 

30- J 

19-8 
J»'4 
i°-9 
Ji-i 
jo-i 
31 -o 

18-9 
30-0 

j8;s 

1870. - 

M-8 
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ing  in  one  year — and  this,  too,  that  following  a  great  war — as 
low  as  28*1,  rose  in  another  as  high  as  46.  It  onght  to  be  remarked, 
however,  that  the  whole  of  the  vital  statistics  of  Anstna  cannot  be 
well  compared  for  various  periods,  as  the  political  organisation  of 
the  State  led  to  repeated  changes  in  the  registration  returns. 
Hungary,  with  its  dependencies,  was  included  in  the  returns  from 
1853  to  1862,  but  excluded  subsequently ;  while  up  to  the  end  of 
1863  the  returns  embraced  also  the  old  Italian  provinces. 

In  the  three  States  of  the  third  group,  Denmark,  the  Nether- 
lands, and  Sweden,  the  death-rate  per  1,000  of  the  population  was 
as  follows  during  the  twenty-two  years  from  1853  to  1874  : — 


Tears. 

Denmark. 

Netherlands. 

Sweden. 

1853 

24*3 
18-5 

20-I 

i8'9 

21-9 
23-3 

20-4 

20-2 
i8-4 
18-4 

18*3 
23*3 

23*2 

20*9 

20-0 

I9'3 
19*1 

19-1 

19-5 

18*3 
i8-6 

19-9 

24-5 
23*9 
281 
23-4 
27-3 
27-8 
31-2 

24-7 
25-2 
23-7 
23*2 
251 
25-8 
28-7 
23-6 
24-8 
23-0 

26-7 
29-4 
26-7 
240 
22-6 

a3-7 
19*8 

21-8 

'64 

'55 

'56 

'57 

27*6 

31*7 

20*1 

'68 

'59 

I860 

17*6 
18-5 

21*4 

19*3 
20*2 

'61 

'62 

'63 

'64 

'65 

J  9*4 
20*0 

'66 

'67 

19*6 
21*0 

'68 

'69 

»*-3 
19*8 

17*2 

i6-3 

17*2 

20-3 

1870 

'71 

72 

'73 

'74 

AnnnAlayerage. 

20*2 

26-6 

20-3 

The  death-rate  of  these  northern  States  is,  it  will  be  seen,  much 
lower  than  that  of  the  southern  countries  of  Europe,  and  in  the  case 
of  two,  Denmark  and  Sweden,  lower  even  than  that  of  England. 
Though  there  were  great  variations  from  year  to  year,  the  general 
tendency  in  each  of  the  three  States  during  the  period  was  towards 
a  decline.  It  is  stated  in  the  official  reports  from  both  Denmark 
and  Sweden,  that  the  years  of  high  death-rates  were  those  of  pre- 
vailing epidemics. 

The  comparative  death-rates  per  1,000  of  the  population  of  the 
whole  of  the  nine  States,  are  exhibited  in  the  following  table,  in 


■■■I 


It  IB  a  notable  tact  that  the  lowest 
States  shows  less  Tariations,  not  only 
than  the  average  annual  rate.  What  is 
notwithatandmg  ware  and  epidemioa,  th 
rates  of  all  the  States  are  considerablj  lei 
rates. 

The  following  t&ble  exhibits  both  1 
rates  and  ^e  average  anno&l  death-rate 
lation  of  the  nine  States,  with  the  Borp 
rate  over  the  death-rate.  The  States  fo 
average  annual  snrploa,  shown  in  the  last 
increase  of  population : — 


.u». 

AxnttABBiul 

Binb-Rile. 

Dei 

SngUnd  sod  Wain  ... 

349 

Ji-9 
3>-6 
37'8 
34-5 
39'9 

IV, 

Pru«.    

It  will  be  needless  to  dwell  on  thn  o^ 
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of  popnlation  is  almost  stagnant,  the  percentage  of  deaths  differing 
not  greatly  from  that  of  births.  One  is  tempted  to  exclaim,  in 
the  famous  words  of  Lamartine:  "Malhenreuse  France — si  riche 
**  et  si  pauvre.  ** 

III. — Marriages, 

Dividing  the  nine  States  into  gronps,  the  same  as  in  respect  of 
births  and  deaths,  the  following  shows  the  proportion  of  marriages 
per  i,ooo  of  the  population  in  the  three  States  of  the  first  group, 
England,  France,  and  Prussia,  daring  the  twenty-two  years  from 
1853  to  1874 :— 


Tean. 

England  and  Wales. 

France. 

Pnuaia. 

1853 

17*9 

17*2 
l6-2 

i6*7 

i6*o 
17-0 

I7-I 

1^-3 
i6'i 

i6'8 

'7-3 
«7-5 
'7*5 

i6i 
'5'9 

i6'i 

i6-7 

>7-5 
17-6 

I7'i 

15*5 
151 
15*8 
15-8 
16-3 
16-9 
16-4 

15-8 
16-3 
16*2 
160 
15-9 
15*8 
15-8 
15-7 
16-7 
16-4 

120 
14-4 
19-6 
17-7 
16-5 

17-0 

"5-2 

i6-3 
i8'6 

'54 

*56 

•56 

»57 

'58 

18-9 
1 6*7 

16*8 

'69 

I860 

'61 

15-9 
16*8 

'62 

'63 

»7-3 
17-2 

i8'i 

'64 

'65 

'66 

18*6 

'67 

'68 

17-6 
17*8 

14*7 
>5*9 

20*6 

'69 

1870 

71 

'72 

'73 

20-3 

19-4 

'74 

Annual  average . 

i6-8 

160 

I7'3 

The  great  steadiness  of  the  English  marriage-rate,  compared 
with  that  of  France  and  Prussia,  is  a  notable  feature  of  the  above 
table.  The  fluctuations  during  the  period  were  more  considerable 
in  the  latter  than  in  the  former  country ;  while,  however,  the  great 
war  affected  the  marriage-rate  of  France  more  than  that  of 
Germany,  the  French  rate  falling  from  16*4  in  1869  to  12*0  in 
1870,  or  4*4  per  1,000,  and  the  Prussian  rate  from  17*8  in  1869 
to  147  in  1870,  or  only  3*1  per  1,000.  It  would  seem  that,  on 
the  whole,  the  tendency  towards  an  increase  is  most  pronounced  in 
Prussia. 
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Yean. 

Denmark. 

Netherlands. 

Sweden. 

1853 

i8-5 

17-5 
17-1 

17-3 
i8*o 

17*5 
16-9 

i6'o 
14-9 

H'7 
iS'o 
11-3 
i7'8 
16*8 

15*3 
14*6 

14-7 

14-7 
14*6 

15*0 
i6-2 

i6*4 

15-5 
14-9 
14-5 
151 
15-8 
15-9 
16-3 

16-2 
161 
15-6 
16-5 
16-7 
16-9 
16-7 
16-7 

14-4 

>5'4 

«5C 

M'9 

H'S 
\6'i 

'54 

'55 

'56 

'57 

'58 

'59 

16-6 

1860 

i5« 

>4-5 
14-1 

14-5 
14-0 

14-1 
U-4 

'61 

'62 

'63 

'64 

'65 

'66 

'67 

'68 

15*3                             lo'o 

'69 

15-5 

15-8 
15-9 

ij-3 
13-1 

1870 

'71 

'72 

16*4                             13*0 

'73 

170 
16-6 

14*6 
14*5 

'74 

Annual  ayerage . 

15-9 

160 

141 

The  same  as  the  two  sonthem  States,  Italy  and  Spain,  the  two 
northern  States,  Denmark  and  Sweden,  show  a  steadily  declining 
marriage-rate.  In  Sweden,  it  will  be  seen,  the  rate  fell  in  one  year, 
1868,  to  10*9  per  1,000  of  the  population,  being  probably  the 
lowest  found  in  recent  years  in  any  State  of  Christendom. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  comparative  proportion  of 
marriages  per  1,000  of  the  population  in  the  whole  of  the  nine 
States,  ranked  according  to  the  height  of  the  average  annual 
marriage-rates : — 


SUtea. 

Jtera^e  Jnnuul 
Mturiagt'RaU. 

Higbeat  Rate  in 
any  One  Year. 

Loweat  Rate  in  any 
One  Year. 

Prussia    

ITS 

i6'S 
i60 
160 
i5'9 
15'i 
i50 
i4'i 

20-6 
20-7 
17-9 
19-6 
170 
18-5 
16-6 
180 
16-6 

H'7 

13*5 
i6-o 

12*0 

Austria    

England  and  Wales  .... 
France 

Netherlands    

"1-3 
1 1*2 

Denmark 

Spain  

Italy    

Sweden    

xo'9 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  are  enormous  fluctuations  in  nearly  all 
the  States  between  the  highest  marriage-rate  and  the  lowest,  the 
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ITetheilands   

Engltuid  ftnd  Walea  .. 

Denmark 


It  will  be  seen  that  while  in  eight  oi 
are  two  births  and  above  to  one  mania) 
lation,  in  the  ninth,  France,  there  are  lit 
to  two  marriages.  With  a  proportion  o 
the  average  of  the  nine  States,  France  ah 
them  as  striking  as  it  is  unique. 

IV.— Summary. 
Aa  far  aa  can  be  ascertained  from  the 
States  passed  under  review,  and  leaving 
elements,  such  as  emigration,  the  averagi 
largest  in  England.  While  ita  birth-rate 
Borne  other  States,  its  death-rate  is  amo' 
probable  that  at  the  end  of  the  present  i 
England  and  Walea  will  have  risen  to  3 
to  England,  in  respect  to  increase  of  popn 
Denmark,  both  with  a  moderate  birth-rat 
death-rate.  th<it  «*  ti '    ' 
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expected   to  have  risen  to  about  30  millions  by  the  end  of  the 
century.     It  is  known  that  the  increase  of  population  of  the  other 
German  States,  taking  them  as  a  whole,  is  not  as  large  as  that  of 
Prussia ;  but  it  may  be  fairly  calculated  that  the  great  empire  of 
Central  Europe  will  have  about  50  millions  in  the   year  1900. 
The  Netherlands  stand  fifth  in  the  list  of  States  as  to  increase,  with 
a  birth-rate  nearly  equal  to  that  of  England,  but  a  much  higher 
death-rate,  and  the  population  may  be  calculated  to  have  increased 
to  five  millions  by  the  end   of  the  century.     These  five  States, 
England,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Prussia,  and  the  Netherlands — all,  it 
will  be  noted,  inhabited  by  Teutonic  races — ^virtually  comprise  all 
out  of  the  nine  in  which  there  is  a  tendency  to  marked  increase  of 
population.     In  three  more,  Austria,  Spain,  and  Italy,  the  birth-rate 
is  high,  but  the  death-rate  is  still  higher,  with  a  tendency  even  to 
mount  upwards,  and  the  gpx)wth  of  population  therefore  will  be 
comparatively  slow.    Still  Austria  and  Italy  may  both  be  expected 
to  add  about  a  million  and  a  half  to  their  respective  populations 
before  the  century  has  run  out,  and  Spain  nearly  a  million.     The 
only  country  among  the  nine  enumerated — and  probably  the  only 
State  of  Europe — showing  scarcely  any  increase   of   population 
whatever,  is  France.     As  exhibited  in  the  figures  of  one  of  the 
tables,  giving  the  average  annual  birth-rates  and  death-rates,  these 
are  not  very  far  from  equal.     The  returns  for  the  twenty-two  years 
from  1853  to  1874 — a  period  including  some  years  of  disaster,  but 
likewise  many  years  of  the  highest  material  prosperity,  such  as  the 
country  scarcely  ever  before  knew — give  the  average  annual  birth- 
rate at  26*1  per  i,ocx>  of  the  population,  while  the  average  annual 
death-rate  was  24*2  per  1,000.     Thus  the  excess  of  birth-rate  over 
death-rate  in  France  was  not  more  than  1*9  per  1,000,  while  in 
England  it  was  12*7  per  1,000.     At  the  same  time,  the  average 
annual  marriage-rate  of  France  was  above  that  of  Italy,   Spain, 
Sweden,  and  the  Netherlands,  and  very  nearly  as  high  as  that  of 
England  and  Wales.     What  has  been  said  of  tbe  wealthy,  highly 
intelligent,  and  highly  prosperous  nation  in  respect  to  her  politics, 
holds  no  less  true  as  to  her  vital  statistics — France  is  the  riddle  of 
Europe. 
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wi.s   very  diflerfiit   (u>w   from  whirt  it" 
portion  uf  it  having  been  ti-andferrcd  to 
inclnded  in  the  retume  for  ProBEia  am 
Denmark  ?     Italy  was  now  a  ronntry 
district,  and   was  very  different  from   w 
as  regardB    the    last  retaroB   from    Frai 
provinces  that  had   been  added  t^i  Pm 
thinking  also,  that  Belgiam  had  not  bet 
paper,  considering  what  wan   its  natnr 
lamons  statistical  returns  that  have  beeE 
He  sbonld  like,  therefore,  to  know  wbothe 
was  meant  to  inclnde  only  the  Kingdom  > 

Mr.  N.  A.  HuuPHBETS entered  into  a  a 
of  the  various  tables,  and  took  exception 
drawn  from  the  figures  by  the  aathor.  H 
drawing  conclusions  from  comparisons  ol 
Hr.  Marlin  should  have  used  averages  c 
paper  stated  it  was  "  probable  that  at  the  e 
the  population  of  England  and  Wales  will  1 
but  according  to  hLs  (Mr.  Humphreys')  > 
that  it  would  rise  to  33  millions.  It  was 
death-rat«  of  Prussia  was  st«udily  decreas 
ever,  it  was  increasing,  for  if  the  period  o: 
observation  was  divided  into  two  periods 
period  would  show  an  increased  death-r 
value  the  paper,  which  dealt  with  importai 
to  him  that  the  figures  had  not  been  dea 
the  paper  contained  errors  and  contradicto 
was  well  that  these  matters  should  be  disci 
being  rectified. 
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the  statistical  department  of  Sweden,  and  he  found  that  the  decrease 
had  recurred  periodically,  and  that  Dr.  Berg  attributed  the  origin 
in  a  great  measare  to  the  distress  in  Sweden  during  the  years  from 
1806  to  1810.  Sweden  had  then  war  with  Russia,  Denmark,  and 
France,  typhus  fever  was  brought  home  by  the  soldiers  and  raged 
in  the  country,  and  famine  prevailed  at  the  same  time.  The  conse- 
quence was  that  there  were  comparatively  few  children  bom  in  this 
period  of  about  five  years,  and  hence  in  about  thirty  years  after- 
wards, from  183G  to  1840,  there  were  few  people  arriving  at  the 
marriageable  state,  and  the  same  recurring  period  took  place  from 
1866  to  1870.  In  addition  to  that  there  was  almost  a  total  failure 
of  the  crops  of  Sweden  in  1867-68,  the  effect  of  which  was  imme- 
diately shown  in  the  decreased  number  of  marriages.  The  births 
declined  from  137,000  in  1866  to  11  $,000  in  1868;  and  the 
marriages,  which  were  in  1866  27,797,  decreased  in  1868  to  22,833. 
In  1869,  they  were  23,503,  and  in  1870,  25,072  ;  this  being  mainly 
the  effect  of  the  bad  harvests.  In  connection  with  this  it  was 
found  from  the  Swedish  statistics,  that  45  per  cent,  of  all  the 
marriages  in  Sweden  took  place  in  October,  November,  and 
December.  The  country  being  entirely  agricultural,  it  was  only 
after  the  harvest  was  over  that  people  could  get  married. 

Mr.  Cornelius  Walford  said,  that  lately  he  had  looked  particu- 
larly into  the  statistics  of  France.  He  was  not  one  of  those  who 
believed  that  the  population  of  that  nation  was  to  die  out.  He 
thought  that  this  theory  had  been  rather  overstated ;  he  had  made  a 
population  table  for  the  last  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  and  there 
were  only  two  periods  during  those  years  where  the  population 
showed  any  decrease  whatever,  and  this  had  been  the  result,  he  be- 
lieved, in  both  cases  of  a  decrease  of  territory.  An  able  article  had 
lately  appeared  in  the  ''  Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society  of  Paris," 
in  which  there  were  some  facts  stated  which  went  to  show  that  the 
ultimate  tendency  might  be  a  decline  of  the  population,  unless  the 
causes  which  had  been  in  operation  in  the  past  were  modified.  No 
doubt  it  showed  in  a  very  marked  manner,  that  the  increase  of  the 
population  was  much  less  there  than  in  some  other  States.  In 
regard  to  France,  England,  and  Germany,  he  would  give  the  general 
results  from  that  article  as  to  the  number  of  births  in  relation  to 
each  1,000  married  women  between  the  ages  of  15  and  50.  In 
France  the  number  of  births  per  1,000  of  married  women  was  173  ; 
in  England  268  ;  and  in  Germany  270  annually.  Those  facts  were 
quite  in  conformity  with  the  conclusions  arrived  at  in  Mr.  Martin's 
paper.  Of  course  it  was  always  disadvantageous  to  take  the  statis- 
tics of  any  one  year,  but  taking  the  year  1875,  which  seemed  to  be 
a  fair  average  year  for  France,  he  found  that  the  total  number  of 
births  in  that  country  was  950,975,  showing  a  decrease  of  2,600  on 
the  preceding  year,  but  an  increase  of  more  than  4,000  on  the  year 
1873.  In  1875  the  deaths  amounted  to  845,062,  being  an  excess 
over  those  of  1874  of  63,000.  The  marriages  were  305,^157,  or 
about  2,000  more  than  the  preceding  year.  The  total  increase  of 
the  population,  therefore — subject  to  some  correction  for  emigration, 
which  did  not,  as  far  as  he  could  judge,  seem  to  be  made  in  the 


to  tlioso  wilt,  dfsiii'd  to  !i;ivo  L'saot  i 
bu  voiituml  to  say  that  jE  Mr,  Mai 
than  to  (liiiw  cari'ful  ami  ratbiial 
regard  to  France,  lio  wua  confidont  tl 
tioa  would  be,  tbat  some  of  the  illos 
with  regard  to  France  aud  her  popnl 

Mr.  L.  L.  CoBRN  said  there  were 
subject  which  had  not  occupied  the 
he  was  sorry  he  had  not  provided  1 
Bnbject.  It  was  a  remarkable  fact  ths 
movement  of  the  popuhition  from  t 
there  was  in  this  country ;  this  waa  es] 
of  1870,  and  he  had  been  told  by  Prei 
one  of  the  causes  why  the  birth-rate 
that  the  marriage -rate  bad  rath^  de 
habits  of  the  people's  lives  had  been  ■■ 
progressive  movement  of  the  country  t 
was  borne  ont  by  what  had  taken  pla< 
the  converse  had  taken  place  to  wb 
The  great  proportion  of  the  popnlatbi 
was  in  the  towns,  and  it  had  now  g 
country,  because  Holland  was  now  to 
than  mannfactaring  than  it  formerly 
the  births  had  increased  and  the  mat 
In  considering  this  question,  it  should  I 
a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  vital  statii 
the  pcwple  were  engaged  in  different 
paring  one  period  with  ajtother,  the 
movement  of  the  population  so  aa  tc 
statistics.  It  appeared  to  him  that  in 
it  waa  an  important  element  to  be  co: 
ment  from  conntries  to  towns  or  im 
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of  the  Registrar-General,  and  no  doubt  Dr.  Fair  would  help  him 
to  explain  those  figures.  The  word  Netherlands  was  the  official  and 
real  name  of  the  kingdom  of  which  Holland  was  a  mere  province. 

Dr.  Fare  said  that  Mr.  Martin's  paper  was  remarkable  for  the 
number  of  facts  it  contained,  and  was  very  interesting.  Mr.  Martin 
had  selected  the  figures  from  what  he  thought  a  good  source, 
namely,  the  Reports  of  the  Registrar-General.  He  (Dr.  Farr)  must 
say  that  a  great  deal  of  trouble  was  taken  with  these  reports, 
which  were  compiled  from  official  returns  from  the  different 
countries  in  Europe.  He  was  sure  that  Mr.  Humphreys,  who  had 
rather  severely  criticised  Mr.  Martin's  paper,  would  not  deny  that 
the  facts  as  stated  by  Mr.  Martin  were  correct,  although  he  might 
dispute  the  inferences  drawn  from  the  facts.  Instead  of  taking 
an  extreme  year,  Mr.  Humphreys  said  that  Mr.  Martin  should  take 
an  average  of  years.  That  was  desirable,  and  he  was  sure  that 
Mr,  Martin  would  be  glad  to  do  it.  What  the  paper  was  chiefly 
remarkable  for,  was  its  exhibiting  in  a  clear  light  the  facts  about 
the  population  of  the  great  States  of  Europe,  and  no  one  could 
deny  the  importance  of  these  facts.  Investigating  them  in  a 
scientific  way,  there  were  a  great  number  of  things  to  be  taken  into 
account  besides  mere  facts.  With  regard  to  marriages,  he  had 
observed  that  in  Italy  they  varied  considerably  from  a  great  number 
of  causes,  marriage  being  a  voluntary  act.  The  mode  of  recording 
the  marriages  there  had  varied.  A  marriage  law  had  been  passed 
in  Italy  converting  marriage  from  an  ecclesiastical  ceremony  into  a 
civil  procedure.  A  great  number  of  the  population  objected  to  this 
change,  and  became  greatly  alarmed  at  it.  In  1863  i6  per 
i,ooo  of  the  population  married  annually;  in  1864,  i8  per  cent. 
This  increase  of  rate  was  owing  to  the  law  having  just  passed. 
Great  numbers  of  the  people  of  Italy  in  anticipation  of  the  passing 
of  the  Act  accelerated  their  marriages,  because  they  did  not  choose 
to  marry  under  civil  procedure.  In  the  year  1866  the  marriages 
suddenly  fell  down  to  ii  per  i,ooo;  in  the  following  years  the 
percentage  rose  to  13,  14,  and  16,  and  was  now  about  15,  having 
attained  their  normal  state.  It  was  also  curious  to  observe  the 
influence  of  the  war  upon  marriages  in  France  and  Germany.  As 
to  the  deaths.  Dr.  Engel  took  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  get  a  return 
of  the  deaths  of  all  the  German  soldiers  in  Franco,  and  they  were 
inserted  in  the  statistics  of  Germany.  As  to  the  variation  of  the 
birth-rate  in  France,  it  was  now  perfectly  well  known  to  exist  as  a 
fact.  The  number  of  children  bom  to  a  marriage  was  much  fewer 
than  it  was  last  century,  as  Mr.  Walford  could  testify. 

Mr.  Walford  :  Something  less,  but  I  cannot  say  much  less.  It 
is  owing  perhaps  to  the  thrift  of  the  people  who  do  not  desire  to 
have  more  children  than  they  can  support. 

Dr.  Fabb  said  that  the  average  of  births  in  England  and  Wales 
was  3  5  annually  per  i  ,cxx)  of  population,  and  the  bii*th-rate  was  re- 
markably steady,  and  this  being  low  in  earlier  years  was  owing  to 
the  fact  of  registsration  not  being  compulsory  then  as  it  was  now,  the 
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births  having  been,  however,  most  completely  registered  for  the  last 
ten  or  twenty  years.  In  England  the  nnmber  of  births  annnallj 
per  i,ooo  was  35,  in  Sweden  32,  in  Denmark  32,  and  in  Franoe 
instead  of  35,  it  was  only  16.  The  population  of  France  was  sta- 
tionary, but  he  did  not  think  it  was  declining  or  would  decline.  The 
French  people  did  not  seem  to  care  to  procreate  children  so  freely 
as  the  English  or  the  Germans.  They  had  a  certain  standard  which 
he  would  not  attempt  to  explain ;  but  it  was  a  fact  that  attracted 
the  attention  of  eminent  French  as  well  as  of  English  statists.  He 
was  sure  that  Mr.  Martin  would  feel  that  his  paper  was  appreciated 
by  the  Society.  It  had  set  forth  in  a  very  happy  way  some  of  the 
most  vital  statistics  of  the  grreat  States  of  Europe.  Mr.  Martin 
himself  would  not  say  that  he  could  not  draw  other  or  more  im- 
portant inferences  from  the  facts  he  had  stated  than  he  had  already 
done,  and  the  members  of  the  Society  would  not  fail  to  draw 
inferences  for  themselves  when  the  paper  was  in  their  hands. 

Mr.  Martin,  after  thanking  Dr.  Farr  for  the  compliment  he  had 
paid  him,  said  that  there  was  a  prevailing  mistake  in  believing 
that  the  practical  operation  of  the  Malthusian  theory  was  the  cause 
of  the  unprogressive  character  of  the  French  population.  The 
stationary  condition  of  the  population  was  due,  he  thought,  chiefly 
to  one  cause,  namely,  the  great  Napoleonic  wars.  Duriug  these 
wars  the  flower  of  the  population  of  France  was  destroyed  in  the 
field.  After  ravaging  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  Napoleon  took 
with  him  a  million  to  Russia,  and  contemporary  historians  relate 
that,  at  that  time  there  were  none  but  old  men  and  children  left  in 
many  places.  It  was  a  great  mistake  to  say  that  the  French  did 
not  want  children,  they  were  passionately  fond  of  children.  The 
French  race  had  suffered  since  the  time  of  Napoleon  I,  the  same  as 
the  Swedish  race  suflered  after  the  exhausting  wars  of  Gnstavns 
Adolphus  and  Charles  XII.  The  chief  reason  why  England  stood 
ahead  of  all  the  great  countries  was  because  she  had  no  wars.  The 
best  men  remained  at  home,  and  men  had  children  when  in  the 
prime  of  life. 

Dr.  Fabr  said  that  the  population  of  England  never  increased 
faster  than  during  the  great  war. 

Mr.  Martin  :  Which  cost  England  more  money  than  men.  The 
loss  in  men  was  altogether  inconsiderable  compared  with  the  losses 
of  France^ 

Dr.  Farr  said  that  the  reason  was  not  so  much  that  the  French 
did  not  marry,  but  after  marriage  they  did  not  produce  so  many 
children  as  in  Prussia,  or  Austria,  or  England.  The  Begistrar- 
General  for  Ireland  had  shown,  that  there  was  a  very  small  pro- 
portion of  bastards  in  Ireland  compared  with  England.  That  had 
been  ascribed  to  the  want  of  registration,  but  the  Registrar- 
General  had  shown  that  it  was  also  partly  due  to  the  great  emigiA- 
tion  of  people  from  Ireland  at  the  marrying  age.  This  did  not  hold 
good,  however,  in  France. 
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Dr.  Gut  said,  that  as  far  as  his  own  observations  of  France, 
made  many  years  ago  went,  there  seemed  to  be  a  stronger  affection 
between  the  brother  and  the  sister  in  that  couatry  than  there  was 
in  nations  where  there  were  more  brothers  and  sisters  in  a  family ; 
and  when  the  family  was  small  the  affections  of  the  parents  seemed 
to  be  more  concentrated.  But  he  did  not  think  that  this  state  of 
things  materially  affected  the  qnestion  why  the  French  on  the 
average  had  smaller  families  than  the  English.  He  (Dr.  Gny) 
hardly  thought  that  Mr.  Martin's  explanation  could  be  the  true  one. 
After  such  a  lapse  of  time  the  effects  of  war  must  have  passed 
away ;  so  that  if  one  short  series  of  years  before  the  war  could  be 
compared  with  another  like  series  after  the  war,  the  difference  in 
the  productiveness  could  not  be  attributed  to  the  circumstance  of  a 
drain  having  been  made  so  many  years  ago  on  the  manhood  of 
France.  There  was  a  very  interesting  question  not  touched  upon 
by  the  author,  namely,  the  annual  fl actuations  of  births,  marriages, 
and  deaths.  Quetelet  it  was  who  had  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  annual  fluctuations  in  the  number  of  marriages,  in  respect 
of  which  people  consulted  and  deliberated  before  they  acted,  were 
less  than  in  the  case  of  the  number  of  deaths,  which  occurred 
independent  of  the  human  will. 

Mr.  Walford  said  that  Mr.  Martin  had  asked  him  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  table  at  the  bottom  of  p.  602.  In  the  composition  of 
that  table  the  averages  of  all  the  other  tables  were  concentrated, 
and  therefore  the  fluctuations  of  the  different  years  would  only 
affect  the  tables  generally ;  and  so  far  it  seemed  to  get  over  the 
difficulties  expressed  by  some  of  the  speakers.  The  feature  which 
Mr.  Martin  dwelt  upon  was  in  the  last  column  of  the  table,  which 
showed  the  surplus  of  the  birth-rate  as  against  the  death-rate.  He 
(Mr.  Walford)  was  disposed  to  think  on  reading  the  table  that  the 
figures  were  somewhat  exaggerated.  In  regard  to  the  small 
families  in  France,  he  thought  the  laud  question  had  a  very 
important  influence.  Those  who  were  acquainted  with  the  land 
system  in  France,  must  be  struck  with  the  smallness  of  the  holdings, 
and  a  prudent  parent  might  consider  that  if  even  that  small  holding 
was  to  be  cut  up  amongst  his  children,  it  was  material  that  the 
number  of  them  should  not  be  very  large.  Other  economic  consider- 
ations  might  also  prevail  in  the  same  direction. 


[Uuiid  btfi.ro  tlk.  SLitiatkal  S 

TiiK   StiUistiiiil   Dp[);irtmciit  of  Ujo 
and  preeentcd  to  the  recent  latem 
BudB-Festh,  a  volume  of  IntematioE 
which  containB  a  larger  body  of  in 
development  of  saviag  in  the  Bevei*al  ( 
United  States  of  America,  than   ha 
Indeed,  with  the  eiceptioii  of  the  in 
learned  friend  Mr.  Scratchlej,  in  the 
Bavinga  banks,  I  am  not  aware  of  aaj 
iotemational  etatietics  on  this  subject. 
that  a  brief  Btat«ment  of  the  resnlta  ai 
tical   depaiiJnent  may  not  be   withoo 
Society.     So  far  as  I  can,  I  have  bron 
present  time,  and  for  all  coontriea,  I  h 
the  Italian  report  into  ponnds  sterling 
>j  frs.  =  1^,  and  my  fignres  most  thet 
any  slight  inaccuracy  arising  therefron 
excellent  plan,  oanal  in  yoor  Journal,  i 
OOO's  by  a  mere  comma. 

It  will  be  right  to  comanence,  as  the 
relating  to  savings  banks  in  Italy  ilse 
the  end  of  1872,  of  which  141  are  pi 
branches.  Of  the  141,  75  originatet 
persons,  and  the  rest  are  associated  wil 
less  public  nature.  With  two  eiceptio 
profit  to  the  promoters  or  gnaranto: 
accepted  ia  oBiialli' """ '-' 
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2 1  millions,  are  unprovided.  On  the  average,  Italy  possesses  one 
savings  bank  for  every  1,051  sqnare  kilometres  of  area,  or  for  every 
95,000  of  population.  112  banks,  having  deposits  exceeding  15 
millions  sterling,  are  established  in  urban  communes,  and  170  banks 
having  only  a  little  more  than  two  millions  sterling,  in  rural  com- 
munes ;  the  urban  population  of  Italy  being  to  the  rural  as  8^  to 
i8|  millions.  The  amount  due  to  depositors  in  1825  was  108,000/. ; 
in  1850,  1,600,000/.  ;  in  1872,  17,860,000/. ;  the  number  of  deposit 
books  in  the  latter  year  being  676,237,  giving  an  average  of  about 
26/.  per  depositor,  and  nearly  145.  per  head  of  the  population.  The 
funds  are  invested  as  follows  : — 

£         Per  ent 

On  mortgage    3»96o,   or  21 

In  the  public  debt  1,882,    „    10 


„  obligations  of  local  authorities    2,088, 

„  shares  and  bonds  of  companies    2,196, 

„  bills  of  exchange    3*026, 

„  loans  on  public  funds  and  commer- 1  .^ 

cial  securities  j  ''     * 

„  current  accounts i)997> 

On  other  securities 979, 

18,896, 


11 
12 
16 

15 

11 
4, 

100 


The  number  of  new  accounts  opened  in  1872  was  160,795  >  ^^^ 
deposits  of  the  year  were  7,911,000/.;  the  repayments  6,514,000/. 
Of  the  number  of  deposit  accounts,  16  per  cent,  are  under  i/. ;  18 
per  cent,  from  i/.  to  4/. ;  16  per  cent,  from  4/.  to  10/. ;  15  per  cent, 
from  10/.  to  20/. ;  16  per  cent,  from  20/.  to  40/. ;  12  per  cent,  from 
40/.  to  80/. ;  and  the  remaining  7  per  cent,  exceeds  that  amount. 
The  total  expenses  of  the  banks  for  the  year  amounted  to  188,554/., 
or  very  nearly  i  per  cent,  of  the  capital.  The  profits  amounted  to 
1 44,000/.  or  three-quarters  per  cent.  The  average  rate  of  interest 
allowed  to  depositors  is  4I  per  cent.  The  system  of  school  savings 
banks  has  been  adopted  in  sixty-six  communes. 

Inquiry  was  made  as  to  the  deposits  of  savings  in  popular  banks 
and  other  establishments  of  credit.  A  circular  addressed  to  these 
institutions  produced  evidence  of  a  remarkable  increase  in  operations 
of  this  kind.  In  113  of  them,  the  number  of  accounts  had  increased 
between  1869  and  1873  from  7,457  to  40,836,  and  the  amount 
invested  from  96,000/.  to  1,038,000/.  The  popular  bank  of  Milan 
commenced  the  receipt  of  deposits  in  September,  1873,  and  in 
December,  1874,  its  deposits  amounted  to  593,000/.  It  is  fair  to 
note,  however,  that  it  offered  4  per  cent,  interest,  while  the  savings 
bank  of  Lombardy  only  grants  3^. 

Postal  savings  banks  were  established  in  Italy  by  a  law  of 
27th  May,  1876.     Sums  over  80/.  are  not  to  have  interest.     Up  to 
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to  1861 ,  when  the  English  post  office  Bavings  banks  -were  eBtablished  g 
third,  from  1861  to 
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Year. 


Mecklen  hurg — 

1825 

'45 

'GO 

'72 


ITamhurg — 

1870..! 

'74 


Bremen — 

1830 

'45 

'00 

'73 


Lnbeck — 

1830 

'45 

'GO 


it). 


Bavaria — 

1839 

'-^ 

'58 

'GO 


Wnrfemhurq — 

1810 ! 

'40 

'GO 

'74 


Baden — 


1852. 
'G3. 
'74. 


} 


Alsace  and  Lorraine — 
1872 


Holland — 

1872 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland — 

1817 

'45 

'60 


74. 


To  which  I  may  add  to 
5th  May,  1877    


} 


PopnlatioD. 


4^7, 

5+6, 
557, 

3^5* 
370, 

6o, 

76, 
96, 

»35, 

42, 1 

56, 
5^, 


4»370, 
4»5^o, 
4,689, 
4,824, 

i,395» 
1,646, 

1,720, 

1,818, 


i»357, 
1428, 
1,461, 

i»549» 

3i579» 

19,899, 
27,901, 
28,921, 

3Mi2,'< 


Number 

of 
Biinki. 


2 

21 
30 
81 

8 
8 

1 
1 
3 

4 

1 
1 
1 
2 

lO-t 
170 
223 
260 


121 

44 
79 
99 


240 


638 
Private  "I 

474   / 

Postal  1 

6,068  / 


Number  of 

Deposit 

Acooonts. 


9»i 

60, 
81, 


3> 

36, 
48, 


»4» 

98, 

1-5, 
185, 

279. 


*/, 

81, 

141, 

4»» 
99, 


1,062, 
1,5851 

1,463. 
1,668, 


—     < 


Amount  of  DeponU 

oa 

81ft  December. 


11, 
411, 

1,037, 
1,072, 

971, 
1,616, 

66, 

216, 

876, 

1,404, 

48, 

75, 

76, 

138, 

982, 
1,503, 
2,004, 
2,490, 

7,» 
186,» 
634,» 
2,766, 

448, 
1,620, 
4,142, 

283, 

1,127, 

828, 
30,749, 
41,258, 

41,467,1 
28,167,  J 


64,624, 


PriTate"! 
48,296,  I  ^.      p 
Pjirt.!   P*'938. 

28,642,J 


*  GoTcmment  banks  only. 
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Year. 


Denmark — 

1860 

78 


Sweden — 

1861 

73 


Norway — 
1873 


Switzerland — 

1852 

'62 

72 


Jtiuna — 

1863 

72 


Finland- 
1872... 


Tialy^ 

1825.. 

'45.. 

'60.. 

75. 


United  States  (1875)— 

New  York  , 

„    Jersey    , 

C^fomia    , 

New  England 


Population. 


1,824, 


4.^97, 


i,750i 


*»392> 

a»539. 
2,669, 


56,408,1 
1,838, 


19,726, 
22,936, 
25,016, 

27,482, 


4.382, 
906, 

552, 
3.486, 


Number 

of 
Bauks. 


314 


156 
271 


262* 


163 
235 
312 


36 


11 

74 

125 

965 


158 
86 
25 

441 


Number  of 

Depoait 

Accounti. 


3»6» 


198, 
563, 


220, 


181, 

355, 
542, 


100, 
71, 

18. 


872, 
93, 

9i» 
1,223, 


Amount 

of  Dqwaiti 

on 

3 lit  December. 


3,221, 
10,062, 


1,691, 
6,035, 


6,201, 


2,415, 

5,276, 

11,581, 


1,052, 
735, 


846, 


108, 

1,544, 

18,925, 

21,494, 


64,556, 

6,575, 

15,414, 

64,203, 


*  The  urban  sayings  banks  in  Norway  form  only  one-fifth  of  the  whole 
ntunber,  but  haye  two-thirds  of  the  deposits. 

t  Of  Goyemments  in  which  there  are  sayings  banks. 


With  regard  to  one  of  the  States  of  New  England,  that  of 
Massachusetts,  the  following  particnlars  are  obtained  from  the  last 
report  of  the  commissioners  of  savings  banks.     ($5  =  i/.) 


Year. 


1834 
*48 
'61 
75 


Population. 


>,65i, 


Number 

of 
Banks. 


22 

41 

98 

180 


Number  of 

Deporit 

Aecounts. 


24. 
69, 

225, 
720, 


Amount 

of  DepositB 

on 

Silt  December. 


I 

682, 

2,894, 

8,957, 

47,570, 
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mitted.  Besides  savings  banks,  there  are,  of  course,  the  credit 
banks  of  Herr  Schultz  Delitzsch,  which  perform  a  similar  function. 

The  priacipal  savings  bank  in  Wnrtembnrg  is  a  Government 
institution ;  the  district  savings  banks  are  under  municipal  manage- 
ment. 

In  Denmark,  savings  banks  are  private  institutions,  but  must 
not  be  managed  for  profit,  nor  invest  in  foreign  securities,  and  are 
required  to  make  an  annual  return  to  Government. 

The  Ivmit  of  deposits  is  an  important  matter.  In  France,  it  is 
now  40/. ;  among  ourselves,  30/.  a-year  or  1 50/.  in  the  whole ;  in 
Belgium,  120/.;  in  Holland,  17/.;  in  the  German  States,  the  limit 
varies  according  to  the  rules  of  the  banks.  We  enforce  our  limit  by 
the  severe  penalty  of  forfeiture  of  the  whole  amount  for  any  attempt 
to  evade  it.  In  some  other  countries  it  is  enforced  by  a  forfeiture 
of  the  interest  only. 

The  following  is  a  classification  of  deposits  according  to 
amount  :— 


Number  of 
Depont  Books  per  loo. 

Italy    

Fnince     

Paris  only  

Alsace-Lorrame 

Belgium 

Mecklenburg 

Finland   

Great  Britain 

Prussia    

Kingdom  of  Saxony . 

Anlialt 

Lubeck    


Under 
15/. 


64 
74 
10 


Under 
ao/. 


65 

79 
90 

82 

87 

83 

85 

63 


94 


20I.  and 
over. 


85 
21 
10 
18 
13 
17 
15 
87 


15'. 
to  30/. 


17 

14 
21 


30{.  and 
over. 


19 

12 

9 


TfU. 

to  40/. 


16 

9 

5 
13 

8 
16 


40/.  and 
orer. 


19 
6 
1 
6 
8 
4 
7 

21 


Baden 

Alsace  and  Lorraine 

Denmark 

Sweden  (excluding  1 

Stockholm) J 

Stockholm  , 

Russia , 

Finland  


Amount. 


under  17Z. 
20/.  and  under 
under  2  3  2. 


282. 

282. 
1 62. 
20/. 


Number 


Per  cnt. 
70 
82 
74 

90 

87 
84 
85 


Amount. 


172.  and  under  432. 


2o2. 
232. 

282. 

282. 
i62. 

202. 


it 
>» 

It 


40/. 

43^- 

57^. 

572. 
482. 
402. 


Number. 


Per  ent. 
19 
18 
15 


7 

12 

8 


Amount. 


oyer  432. 

,  402. 

»  43'- 

,  572. 

>  57^. 

I  48^. 

,  402. 


Number. 


Per  cnt. 
17 
5 
11 

8 

6 

4 
7 


The  methods  of  investment  vary  greatly.  In  the  savings  banks 
of  Prance,  79  per  cent,  of  the  deposits  are  invested  on  government 
seenrities,  19  per  cent,  on  mortgage,  and  2  per  cent,  on  mnnicipal 
bonds.  In  Belginm  two-thirds  of  the  deposits  are  invested  npon 
commercial  seenrities.    The  most  usual  investment  is  in  the  public 
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Prooeeding  to  farther  dstMl^  the  nfwrt  {pvw  pH4igalB»artB 
B&TingB  banks  in  Fianoe,  fnm  irlBok  I  aslBMk.tb*  §iimilm$t-* 

The  first  sannga  iwik  ms  wtdbMwd:  in  Ifttfete  1 
since  then  52 1  saTinga  bmki  ia  idl'  kw      ~ 
have  620  branchee.     The  immt  daa 
cember,  1872,  was  xofioffioot^  m  a^lfi|OO0-  a 
as  follows  :— 


lol.  Mid  audi 

31/.  „  40I. 
Orer  40J.   ._. 


The  nnmber  of  tnnMctloiu  in  illid  yew  lS7f  WM  S,SgBS0ieO. 

The  interest  allowed  if  tha  OoTonmflnt  ii  ^  fm  MM^  tM 
paid  to  depoBitors  in  Fuu  5^ ;  tm  tile  ennge  <f  0  tti  tlds 
35  per  cent. 

The  Kenen 
tions  of  aboni 
241,000  deposit 
is  j6  per  1,000 
161,  and  sinks 
investmeats  is 
nearly  9'.,  and 

The  arerag 
to  nearly  12L, 
deposits  in  th 
savings  banks 
1871,  which  ca 
contributed  1,1 
both  of  deposit 

The  saving 
depositors  in  1: 
cent,  domestic 
'  cent,  elnplof  ^ 
longed  to  the 
By  ■  l^iaoy  of 
tL  each  for  chi 

Astatemen 
•naUes  me  to 
the  end  of  18' 
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The  number  of  deposit  accounts  had  increased  to  2,170,000;  the 
new  depositors  for  the  year  being  263,000,  divided  as  follows : — 

£ 

82,  workmen 646, 

88,  domestics   345, 

12»  emplojds     83, 

7}  soldiers  and  sailors   53» 

64,  other  professions   637, 

60,  children 239, 

Add  for  friendlj  societies    5, 

263,  1,908, 

The  expenses  of  the  banks  were  lod,  per  deposit  account,  or 
I  per  cent,  on  the  transactions  of  the  year.  The  dotation  funds 
were  674,000/,,  the  reserve  funds  9  (,000/. 

In  Belgium^  the  most  important  savings  bank  is  that  founded 
by  the  State  in  1865.  It  has  twenty-three  branch  banks,  and  the 
tbirty-nine  agencies  of  the  national  bank  and  the  post  offices  act  on 
its  behalf.  On  31st  December,  1871,  its  deposits  amounted  to 
880,000/.,  a  sum  neaiiy  equal  to  that  of  the  other  savings  banks 
together.  On  31st  December,  1874,  19593,000/.,  or  nearly  half  as 
much  again  as  the  others  put  together.  Its  deposit  accounts  at  the 
latter  date  were  92,000^ ;  those  of  the  other  savings  banks,  40,000/. 

4/.  and  under 64, 

4I.  to  zoL 10, 

20L  „    40/ 4tf 

40^   „  120/ 6, 

Over    izoL 2, 

The  deposits  in  the  year  1874  were  882,000/.,  in  225^000  sump. 
Of  the  deposit  account — 

75  per  cent,  are  under 4^ 

12         „         from    4I,   to   zoL 

6         „  „     zol,    „    40/. 

6         „  „    40L    „  tioL 

2         „         orer 120^. 

When  a  deposit  exceeds  120/.,  the  manager  may,  after  notice, 
employ  the  excess  in  the  purchase  of  stock.  Much  use  is  made 
by  the  Government  of  the  deposits  for  public  purposes,  such  as 
roads,  education,  Ac,  The  most  considerable  of  the  local  savings 
banks  is  that  of  Nivelles,  of  whose  deposits,  amounting  to  159,000/^ 
as  much  as  155,000/.  is  invested  in  the  public  ftinds.  The  Govern- 
ment bank  allows  3  per  cent,  interest,  with  power  once  in  five 
years  to  add  a  proportion  of  the  reserve  fund.  The  bank  of 
Nivelles  allowed  4  per  cent,  up  to  81st  March,  1869,  when  the 

interest  was  reduced  to  3^. 

282 
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Discussion  on  Mb.  Bbabbook's  Paper. 

Mb.  Frederick  Hendries  said  tHe  Society  would,  he  had  no  donbt, 
consider  themselves  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Brabrook  for  the  care 
and  pains  he  had  taken  in  bringing  before  them  the  fignres  of  the 
Report  of  the  Italian  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce  on 
this  interesting  subject  of  savings  banks.  At  the  same  time  there 
was  reason  for  disappointment  at  finding  that  Mr.  Brabrook's 
paper  contained  no  adequate  grouping  and  analysis  of  the  facts. 
For  example,  there  were  no  totals  given  of  the  savings  banks 
deposits  at  any  period,  nor  of  the  number  of  all  the  banks  and  of 
their  depositors  for  the  whole  of  Europe.  All  such  details  should 
be  given  in  their  calculated  ratios  to  each  other,  and  to  the  total 
population  of  every  separate  country  at  a  given  date,  as  points  of 
primary  importance  if  the  question  were  treated  from  a  comparative 
and  international  point  of  view.  In  the  absence  of  these,  the  title 
of  the  paper  was  somewhat  of  a  misnomer ;  and,  instead  of  being 
called  *' International  Statistics,"  it  only  deserved  the  name  of  a 
collection  of  savings  bank  statistics  of  various  countries.  Nor  could 
the  present  attempt  be,  with  justice,  termed  the  first  that  had  been 
made  to  collect  together  such  statistics.  In  addition  to  the  older 
essays  in  that  direction,  by  M.  de  Candolle,  of  Geneva,  and  by 
Baron  Gerando,  in  his  work  '^  Sur  la  Bienfaisance  Pubhque,"  they 
had  the  very  recent  statistics  of  savings  banks  collected  by  the 
Belgian  Gk)vemment,  and  the  reports  presented  to  the  French 
Government  within  the  last  two  or  three  years  by  M.  de  Malarce, 
who  had  been  commissioned  to  visit  England  and  Austria  to  study 
their  savings  bank  systems.  M.  de  Malarce  had  quite  lately 
estimated  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  sums  at  credit  of  all  the  de- 
positors in  the  savings  banks  of  Europe  at  about  7  milliards  of  francs, 
or  say  280  million  pounds  sterling.  This,  as  he  (Mr.  Hendriks) 
would  presently  explain,  might  be  considered  as  rather  an  under- 
estimate, if  the  figures  scattered  in  Mr.  Brabrook's  paper  were 
collected  and  added  together.  Before,  however,  referrmg  further 
to  this,  he  would  venture  to  suggest  that  there  must  be  a  mistake 
in  Mr.  Brabrook's  statement  that  the  amount  of  savings  bank 
deposits  per  head  of  the  population  was  13/.  in  the  United  States. 
The  present  population  of  the  United  States  was  about  43  millions, 
so  that  the  total  savings  bank  deposits  at  13/.  per  head  would  give 
a  total  of  559  million  pounds  sterling.  This  must  be  immensely 
over-estimated.  At  all  events  the  total  deposits  from  customers  of 
6,598  United  States  national.  State,  private,  find  savings  banks, 
which  gave  returns  as  at  October  last  to  the  American  commis- 
sioners of  internal  revenue,  amounted  together  only  to  402 1  million 
pounds  sterling.  After  all,  the  statement  in  the  Italiaii  report,  aa 
it  was  presented  in  Mr.  Brabrook's  rSswnS,  might  only  be  found  to 
mean  that  in  certain  States  of  the  American  Umon  the  savings  banks 
deposits  were  13/.  per  head  of  the  population  of  those  States.     If 
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only  are  they  edacated  throagh  these  banks  into  practical  notions 
and  habits  of  thrift,  but  experience  has  shown  that  they  act  by 
example  upon  their  elder  brothers,  parents,  and  friends,  so  as  in 
turn  to  stimulate  the  latter  to  saving  and  thus  to  largely  widen  the 
circle  of  depositors. 

Mr.  GoBNBLius  Walfobd  said  that  some  years  since,  in  the 
course  of  his  travels  through  Europe,  he  had  made  an  inquiry  into 
the  question  of  savings  banks,  not  so  much  for  themselves  as  a 
means  of  testing  the  accumulating  wealth  of  the  countries ;  but 
before  referring  to  foreign  countries  he  wished  to  say  a  word  on 
our  own.  The  last  part  of  the  paper  attributed  to  Miss  (should  be 
Mrs.)  Priscilla  Wakefield  the  founding  of  the  first  savings  bank  in 
1804;  but  if  his  memory  did  not  fall  him  this  was  not  the  first 
savings  bank  in  England.  De  Foe  in  his  essay  on  *'  Proiects,"  1697, 
had  suggested  the  idea.  Mr.  John  Barber  Beaumont  founded  the 
Westminster  Savings  Bank  in  1806,  which  was  the  first  actual 
savings  bank  in  London.  The  first  savings  bank  in  the  provinces 
was  probably  that  at  Wendover.  In  reference  to  the  statistics  of 
foreign  countries  there  was  one  noticeable  omission,  and  that  was 
Spain ;  but  he  did  not  wonder  at  the  omission,  because  it  was  very 
difficult  to  get  particulars.  Some  years  ago,  in  travelling  through 
Spain,  he  had  made  an  inquiry  as  to  the  number  of  savings  banks, 
and  found  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  get  any  details  at  all ;  but  as 
far  as  he  could  then  see  there  were  then  twelve  savings  banks  and 
one  hundred  bull  rings  (laughter).  The  people  of  Spain  had  not 
been  trained  to  habits  of  thrift.  With  regard  to  France,  he  found 
that  savings  banks  were  not  made  use  of  in  anything  like  the  degree 
which  might  be  expected,  having  regard  to  the  well-known  thrift 
of  the  people  of  that  country.  Although  it  was  clear  that  since 
the  war  28,000,000/.  had  been  deposited,  that  was  hardly  one-fiftieth 
of  the  savings  of  that  most  economic  people,  who  invested  their 
money  in  other  forms,  partly  in  securities  to  bearer,  the  law  wisely 
giving  them  great  facilities  in  that  way.  Everybody  in  France  had 
real  or  personal  property  and  coupons  payable  to  bearer.  Savings 
banks  in  Europe  were  usually  regarded  more  or  less  as  Governmental 
institutions,  and  where  the  Government  was  not  a  stable  one  there 
was  a  great  difficulty  in  inducing  the  industrious  classes  to  put 
their  money  into  any  banks  which  seemed  to  have,  even  in  the 
remotest  degree,  any  dependence  on  the  Government.  He  thought 
that  was  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  banks  had  not  thriven  in 
Spain  and  France.  In  Germany,  which  was  not  a  rich  country, 
there  was*  a  very  rapid  tendency  to  the  development  of  savings 
banks,  and  returns  from  Germany  would,  if  they  could  be  obtained, 
show  greater  results  than  in  any  other  part  of  Europe,  probably 
including  Great  Britain.  The  policy  of  the  Government  in  Great 
Britain  with  regard  to  savings  banks  had  been  a  very  remarkable 
one,  and,  he  thought,  a  very  unwise  one.  The  amount  of  deposit 
permitted  to  any  one  individual  was  limited;  and  the  idea  had 
been  to  put  these  institutions  under  Government  guarantee,  and 
consequently  they  yielded  a  small  rate  of  interest.  He  was  certain 
this  mode  of  limitation  had  had  the  effect  of  very  much  lessening 
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the  development  of  those  banks.  He  thouglit  that  the  scheme 
might  easily  be  amended  thns: — that  those  who  desired  the 
guai-autee  of  the  Government  might  have  it,  but  then  of  course 
the  amount  on  deposit  would  be  limited  because  the  guarantee 
involved  a  loss.  But  let  persons  so  disposed  deposit  at  the  same 
bank  other  moneys  not  under  that  limitation,  either  as  to  amount 
deposited  or  rate  of  interest,  and  then  there  would  be  something 
for  the  trustees  of  these  banks  to  do.  At  present  the  savings 
banks  in  England  were  managed  by  very  respectable  old  gentle- 
men, who  received  the  money,  entered  it  into  a  book,  and  simply 
caused  it  to  be  remitted  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  National 
Debt  for  investment.  He  had  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
way  in  wliieh  these  things  were  bungled,  and  he  wondered  there 
was  so  much  confidence  as  there  was  in  regard  to  savings  banks  in 
England.  If  they  were  put  on  a  more  business-like  footing  the 
amount  of  deposits  might  be  increased  tenfold.  In  the  United 
Stales  he  had  had  a  good  opportunity  also  of  seeing  the  working 
of  savings  banks,  and  they  were  to  be  seen  there  in  a  much  greater 
state  of  perfection.  Referring  to  Mr.  Hendriks'  statistics,  he 
thought  it  was  clear  from  an  examination  of  the  paper  that  the 
13/.  per  head  attributed  to  the  depositors  in  America  bore  relation 
only  to  the  four  States  mentioned  in  the  paper.  In  California  it 
averaged  30/.  per  head.  The  New  England  States  and  the  south- 
western States  were  the  places  where  the  savings  banks  most 
prevailed.  In  every  town  of  note  in  America  the  savings  bank 
was  one  of  the  prominent  institutions,  and  not  only  the  working 
classes,  but  also  the  middle  classes,  were  investors.  The  gentlemen 
who  managed  these  banks  were  retired  bankers,  merchants  and 
those  skilled  in  finance,  and  the  money  was  frequently  lent  out  for 
the  improvement  of  properties  in  the  district.  This  certainly  some- 
times led  to  loss,  but  on  the  whole  there  was  a  direct  inducement 
for  people  to  dei)osit  their  money,  knowing  the  many  opportunities 
for  profitable  investment  and  that  the  borrowers  were  frequently 
those  whom  they  knew  something  of,  and  that  the  money  would 
realise  a  large  high  rate  of  interest.  Those  were  the  only  savings 
banks,  as  far  as  he  knew,  that  had  free  action  and  that  were  with- 
out restriction  as  to  amount  of  deposit  or  limitation  as  to  rate  of 
interest ;  and  the  wealth  that  had  been  aocumulated  by  them,  and 
the  local  improvements  that  had  been  carried  out,  presented  on  the 
whole  an  example  which  he  should  like  to  see  followed  in  this 
country. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Washburne,  of  Boston,  said  that  the  American 
savings  banks  were  perhaps  better  seen  in  Massachusetts  than  in 
any  other  of  the  States  of  the  Union.  There  was  hardly  a  town  in 
the  State  of  6,000  or  7,000  inhabitants,  in  which  one  was  not  found. 
They  were  chartered  by  the  legislature,  and  were  conducted 
usually  by  a  board  of  trustees,  consisting  of  a  dozen  or  twenty 
members  as  the  case  might  be.  These  gentlemen  were  nsnally 
retired  capitalists,  or  men  who  could  give  their  time  gratuitooslj 
to  work  of  this  kind.  They  were  carried  on,  especially  in  the 
towns  and  small  cities,  with  great  economy.     The  chief  expenscB 
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were  the  pay  of  a  cashier,  and  perhaps  of  a  clerk ;  the  tmstees,  as 
before  stated,  received  no  remuneration  for  their  services.  In 
these  institutions  the  earnings  of  all  classes  of  people  were 
deposited,  although  they  had  been  instituted  primarily  for  the 
special  benefit  of  the  poor ;  so  favourably  were  they  regarded 
the  time  had  come  when  the  wealthy,  as  well  as  the  poor,  sought 
them  as  the  safest  place  for  investment  to  such  an  extent  as 
the  law  would  allow.  In  Massachusetts  he  thought  that  Si,ocx> 
was  the  most  that  might  stand  in  any  one  name.  Supposing 
that  a  father  with  a  family  of  seven  children,  wished  to  deposit 
in  these  institutions  sums  of  money  on  their  behalf,  he  could 
place  say  $7,000  in  one,  and  as  much  more  in  another,  and 
still  in  another;  and  in  that  way,  in  the  aggregate  large  sums 
of  money  were  deposited  by  the  wealthier  classes.  Looking 
at  the  vast  amount  of  money  deposited  in  the  United  States 
in  savings  institutions,  and  particularly  in  Massachusetts,  he 
could  understand  that  it  would  appear  to  the  stranger  incredible 
that  those  were  exclusively  the  savings  of  the  poor.  They  were 
not :  they  were  so  to  a  large  extent,  but  they  included  the  deposits 
of  the  wealthier  classes  also.  A  question  had  been  raised  by  Mr. 
Hendriks,  as  to  whether  the  amount  of  13/.  per  head  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States  was  not  in  excess  of  what  it  really  was. 
He  held  in  his  hand  a  copy  of  the  report  of  Massachusetts  for 
1875,  from  which  it  appeared  that  the  total  amount  of  deposits  in 
that  State  at  the  close  of  the  year,  was  $237,848,963  21  cents,  or 
about  47,000,000/.  sterling.  The  amount  per  head  was  put  down 
as  $144,  or  near  30/.  per  head  of  the  population.  The  population  of 
the  State  when  this  report  was  made  out,  was  about  1,651,652. 
The  number  of  banks  in  the  State  was  180;  the  number  of  towns, 
large  and  small,  if  he  remembered  rightly,  was  about  360  or  370. 
The  amount  of  interest  which  the  savings  banks  of  Massachusetts 
had  earned  would,  he  thought,  average  considerably  more  than 
6  per  cent.  He  thought  it  would  be  safe  to  say  that  in  the  last  two 
decades  it  would  amount  to  6\  per  cent.  Some  of  the  older  institu- 
tions in  the  State  had  limited  the  annual  dividend  to  5  per  cent., 
and  this  was  guaranteed  to  the  depositors,  but  an  extra  dividend 
had  been  made,  once  in  five  years,  of  additional  earnings  which,  he 
thought,  had  brought  the  average  up  to  even  something  more  than 
he  had  stated.  There  were  institutions  in  the  State  where  a  specula- 
tive spirit  had  prevailed,  with  a  desire  to  show  large  dividends,  and 
which  had  led  to  injudicious  investments,  with  corresponding  loss 
to  the  banks.  But  these  were  exceptional  cases.  The  soundest 
institutions  regarded  6  per  cent,  as  much  as  really  should  be 
counted  upon,  and  he  thought  that  from  their  experience  as 
business  men,  they  would  agree  with  the  trustees  of  these  institu- 
tions in  this  conviction.  The  population  of  New  England  is  about 
3,500,000,  and  the  population  of  the  State  of  New  York,  about 
4,500,000,  or  something  like  one  million  more  than  all  the  six  New 
England  States ;  but  the  amount  of  her  deposits  only  amounted  to 
about  the  same  as  those  of  the  six  New  England  States,  or 
64,000,000/.  Leaving  New  England  and  the  middle  States  and 
going  into  the  western  and  southern  States,  it  would  be  found  that 
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I — The  Proposed  BiscontinucLnce  of  Section  F,  Economic  Science 

and  Statistics,  at  the  British  Association. 

Thb  following  communioation  appeared  in  the  Economist  of 
20tli  October,  with  reference  to  the  proposed  discontinoanoe  of 
Section  F  of  the  British  Association  :— 

**  The  new  number  of  the  Statistical  Journal  gives  very  properly 
the  official  papers  which  have  arisen  out  of  the  proposal  as  above, 
and  these  papers  fully  confirm  the  views  expressed  in  the  Economist 
8th  September,  in  favour  of  retaining  Section  F  as  part  of  the 
programme  of  the  British  Association. 

*'  At  a  period  not  very  distant,  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  be 
connected  pretty  closely  for  several  successive  years  in  an  official 
capacity  with  Section  F,  and  also  in  an  official  capacity  with  the 
Statistical   Society.     Towards  the  end  of  that  period  Section  F 
began  to  be  invaded  by  the  miscellaneous  and  meandering  class  of 
papers,  which  in  later  years  have  unhappily  become  far  too  frequent 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  section  :  and  it  then  became  my  duty,  in 
consultation  with  others,  to  discover,  if  possible,  a  remedy  for  the 
evil.     In  the  first  place,  it  was  manifest  that  the  mischief  arose 
chiefly  from  the  insufficiency  of  the  controlling  power  under  which 
the  section  was  conducted.     That  controlling  power  was  in  theory, 
and  according  to  the  rules  of  the  British  Association,  composed  of 
three  parties,  viz.,  the  president,  the  secretaries,  and  the  committee ; 
and,  if  these  authorities  could  haye  acted  in  concert  for  some  time 
before  the  week  of  meeting,  as  well  as  during  that  week,  nothing 
better  could  have  been  desired.     But  there  was  not  only  no  previous 
concert — there  was  scarcely  any  previous  nomination  of  these  officers. 
**  One  of  the  wisest  and  most  successful  rules  of  the  Association, 
is  that  the  president  of  the  whole  body  shall  be  publicly  nominated 
a  year  in  advance  of  the  meeting  which  is  to  assemble  under  his 
care.     Hence  the  president-elect  has  ample  time  to  consider  his 
plans,  to  apply  to  his  friends  for  support,  and  to  arrange  that 
particular  subjects  shall  be  brought   before  the  Association  by 
competent  persons.     But  the  reverse  of  this  excellent  rule  is  applied 
to  the  presidents  of  sections.     These  officers  are  nominated  privately 
by  the  general  committee  only  a  few  weeks,  sometimes  not  so  long, 
before  the  actual  date  of  meeting ;  and  the  secretaries  and  committee 
are  left,  to  a  large  extent^  to  the  chances  of  the  first  day  of  the 
meeting  itself. 

*'  It  is  impossible  under  such  a  system  that  there  can  be  any- 
thing but  imperfect  control ;  and  the  imperfection  of  the  control  is 
more  felt  in  Section  F  than  in  any  of  the  other  sections,  and  for  the 
obvious  reason  that  the  Economic  and  Statistical  Division  is  most 
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the  advancement,  not  of  natural  science  only,  but  of  science  as  a 
whole,  it  cannot  be  serionsly  contended  that  they  would  now  desire 
to  exclude  them.  In  point  of  fjEUit,  as  concerns  statistics,  there  is 
now  far  stronger  reason  for  applying  to  them  exact  methods  and 
searching  discussion  than  at  any  former  time.  The  necessities  of 
Governments,  the  competition  of  commerce,  and  the  labours  of 
individual  inquirers  have  amassed  statistical  materials,  which  are  in 
a  great  degree  useless,  because  not  yet  dealt  with  on  scientific 
principles  of  reduction  and  classification.  In  this  respect  statistics 
closely  resembles  meteorology,  and  the  remedy  required  is  precisely 
the  same  in  both  cases,  viz.,  controversy  and  discussion — rived 
explanations  and  antagonistic  theories — carried  on  with  all  the 
excitement  of  discovery  and  contest  until  the  truth  be  made  plain. 

**  But  this  is  precisely  the  sort  of  platform  and  opportunity 
which  the  British  Association  was  set  up  to  secure  and  render  public 
and  permanent ;  and  it  is  not  supposable  that  after  fifty  years  o( 
noble  and  advancing  faithfulness  to  its  fundamental  principles  it 
will  now  retire  pusillanimously  from  a  province  of  its  wide  domain, 
as  likely  as  any  of  the  rest  to  enlarge  the  scope  and  extend  the 
appliances  of  positive  knowledge." 

s,  H,  S. 


II. — Twrhish  Resources. 


The  Times  of  20th  October  published  the  following  sequel  to  the 
article  on  Russian  Statistics,  which  we  reprinted  in  the  last  number 
of  the  Journal ; — 

*'  In  a  review  of  Russian  statistics  published  on  the  22nd  of 
August,  we  concluded  by  saying  that  considerations  of  the  resources 
of  Turkey,  similar  to  those  we  had  applied  in  the  case  of  Russia, 
would  perhaps  show  that  Turkey  is  '  capable  of  a  much  greater 
effort  without  exhaustion  than  is  commonly  supposed.' 

"We  now  propose  to  inquire  a  little  into  the  statistics  of  Turkey, 
so  as  to  obtain  some  idea  of  the  means  she  has  for  carrying  on  the 
struggle.  The  data  for  such  an  inquiry  are  notoriously  loose. 
Turkey  has  few  official  statistics,  and  what  there  are,  are  mostly 
scattered,  the  particulars  relating  to  the  separate  provinces  and  not 
to  the  whole  empire.  There  is  not  even  a  good  census  or  survey, 
the  beginning  of  any  formal '  statistique.'  In  the  days  before  official 
statistics,  however,  it  was  surprising  how  much  knowledge  existed 
on  many  points  on  which  we  are  apt  to  imagine  there  could  be  no 
information  at  all  without  the  official  agencies  now  employed.  A 
statesman  like  Pitt,  when  he  first  proposed  the  income  tax,  was  able 
to  make  a  tolerably  good  guess  as  to  its  probable  yield,  altiiough  the 
land  tax  was  antiquated,  and  there  was  no  account  of  the  valuations 
for  the  rates.  Forty  or  fifty  years  ago  there  were  no  agricultural 
returns  in  England,  but  statisticians  could  make  estimates,  which 
on  many  points  were  near  enough  the  mark  for  practical  purposes. 
Li  treating  Turkish  statistics,  therefore,  without  the  aids  we  are 
used  to  in  countries  where  there  is  a  good  administration,  we  need 
not  be  absolutely  in  the  dark.  The  results  will  not  be  so  authorita- 
tive or  so  complete  in  detail  as  it  is  expedient  to  have  them,  but 
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"  We  have  given  this  statement  with  some  detail,  because  it  is 
desirable  to  show  where  the  centres  of  population  are — always  an 
essential  point  in  the  questions  now  before  us — and  also  in  order  to 
compare  the  proportion  of  the  districts  as  to  which  we  have  statistics 
of  some  sort  to  the  remaining  districts  of  which  we  have  less  detail. 
As  regards  centres  of  population,  it  will  be  observed  that  Turkey 
in  £urope,  as  a  whole,  has  far  more  inhabitajits  to  the  square  mile 
than  Turkey  in  Asia;  that  there  are  three  or  four  European 
provinces  where  the  population  is  more  dense  than  elsewhere,  viz., 
the  Danube,  which  is  now  the  seat  of  war,  Adrianople,  and  Kossova, 
which  are  immediately  adjacent  to  the  seat  of  ■  war,  and  Janina, 
whict  lies  comparatively  distant.  There  are,  however,  one  or  two 
provinces  in  Asia,  particularly  Syria  and  Trebizond,  and  that  part 
of  Asia  Minor  near  to  Constantinople,  where  the  population  equals 
in  density  that  of  the  more  populous  European  provinces  of  Turkey. 
As  regards  the  war  in  Europe,  therefore,  where  the  main  struggle 
lies,  it  is  a  contest  by  Russia  primarily  against  a  population  of  about 
4  or  5  millions  living  in  the  provinces  of  the  Danube,  Adrianople, 
and  Kossova,  and  secondarily,  against  a  remaining  population  of 
about  4  millions  in  Europe  and  i6  millions  in  Asia.  The  bulk  of 
the  Asiatic  population  is,  however,  in  Asia  Minor  and  Syria,  and 
many  parts  are  accessible  by  sea  from  Constantinople,  and,  prac- 
tically, as  near  the  scene  of  hostihties  as  the  outlying  parts  of 
European  Turkey.  The  statement,  it  will  be  observed,  also  omits 
the  population  of  Egypt,  although  that  tributary  has,  in  fact,  as  is 
well  known,  contributed  both  men  and  money  to  the  war. 

*'  In  whatever  way  we  look  at  the  numbers,  if  we  are  to  look  at- 
numbers  only,  apart  from  political  or  race  considerations,  they  are 
those  of  a  considerable  State.  The  important  point  seems  to  be 
that  the  resources  of  nearly  the  whole  25  millions  are  available  in  a 
contest ;  that  there  is  not  a  nucleus,  as  in  Russia,  to  which  other 

?arts  of  the  Empire  are  suckers  and  not  feeders.  At  no  point  has 
'urkey  been  maintaining  an  army  for  some  ulterior  object  out  of 
the  surplus  of  the  rest  of  the  empire.  There  is  no  Transcaucasia 
or  Ceni^  Asia  to  be  a  drain  upon  the  central  nucleus.  Some  parts 
of  the  empire,  such  as  Kurdistan  and  Armenia,  in  consequence  of 
the  difficulty  of  communications,  could  probably  aid  very  little  in 
an  external  contest,  or  even  a  contest  on  some  distant  part  of  the 
Turkish  frontiers ;  but  Kurdistan  and  Armenia  are  directly  made 
available,  in  consequence  of  Russia  having  made  a  separate  attack 
on  Armenia,  and  used  up  part  of  her  resources  ior  that  attack. 
Per  contra^  it  is  to  be  observed  that  Turkey  does  not  recruit  from 
the  whole  population  of  the  Empire,  but  only  from  two-thirds — the 
Mahomedan  part— of  the  population.  We  doubt  if  this  is  material, 
because  the  adult  males  of  fighting  age  belonging  to  these  two-thirds 
must  be  ample  £Dr  an  indefinite  amount  of  recruiting.  Before 
Sadowa  the  whole  population  of  Prussia  was  only  about  18  millions. 
During  the  great  wars  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  the  whole 
population  of  the  United  Kingdom  was  only  about  16  millions. 
France  in  the  same  period,  before  her  extensions  through  Napoleonic 
conquests,  was  only  a  country  of  about  26  millions.  Yet  we  know 
what  numerous  armies  Prussia  had  in  her  Sadowa  campaign,  and 
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Snijma  .. 

Aleppo 

Adana 

Bagdad    .. 
Angora    .. 

Crete   

Jaffa    

Freyesa   .. 

Total 


ImporU. 


Exports. 


£ 

£ 

3^83,000 

3,896,000 

960,000 

760,000 

445,000 

446,000 

zi  1,000 

230,000 

70,000 

138,000 

400,000 

494,000 

1 10,000 

258,000 

94,000 

238,000 

5»773»ooo 

6,460,000 

"  Any  one  who  compares  this  table  with  that  of  population 
above  notioed,  will  at  once  see  that  the  trade  thas  dealt  with  is  only 
that  of  about  a  third  or  fourth  part  of  the  population  of  Turkey ; 
that  very  little  of  the  European  trade  is  comprised ;  that  Trebizond 
is  omitted ;  and  that  there  is  also  an  omission  of  the  Arabian  ports. 
We  should  be  safe  in  estimating  that  the  total  of  the  above  ports 
does  not  comprise  a  third  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Turkey.  For- 
tunately, there  is  a  still  more  direct  way  of  arriving  at  a  conclusion 
on  the  matter.  Although  the  Turkish  (Government  does  not  pubHsh 
trade  accounts  of  its  own,  we  can  take  the  accounts  of  the  principal 
countries  with  which,  as  the  shipping  statistics  tell  'us,  Turkey 
trades,  and  find  out  in  this  way  what  trade  they  do  with  Turkey. 
This  will  so  far  be  as  serviceable  as  if  the  Turkish  Government 
made  up  the  account.  We  learn,  then,  from  the  official  statistics  of 
the  under-mentioned  countries,  that  Turkey  imports  from  and 
exports  to  them  as  follows : — 

Trade  of  Turkey  with  the  undermentioned  Countries^  as  Compiled  from 

their  respective  Official  Statistics, 


United  Kingdom   < 

France     

Kussia*  

Italy    

Austria  (Turkiflh  frontier)  f 
Ghreece 

Total   


Importv  from. 


£ 

5.9i3»ooo 
457,000 

1,840,000 

1,312,000 
528,000 

5,264,000 
296,000 


15,620,000 


Exports  to. 


} 


£ 

7,444,000 

7,620,000 
1,912,000 
1,217,000 
8,741,000 
768,000 


22,692,000 


*  Conyerting  the  rouble  at  zs.  6d. 
t  „  florin  at  is. 


"  The  imports  are  less,  and  the  exports  more  than  they  would  be 
if  the  account  was  made  up  in  Turkey,  the  imports  being  taken  at 
the  place  from  which  they  are  sent,  and,  therefore,  minus  freight 
and  charges,  and  the  exports  being  taken  at  the  place  to  which  they 
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"  This  view  is  confirmed  in  yet  anol 
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caltural  prodnce  62,640,ocx^/.  In  addition,  there  is  a  sheep  tax,  the 
equivalent  in  pastoral  districts  of  the  tithe  on  agricultural  prodnce, 
and  the  yield  of  this  sheep  tax  is  1,868,000/.,  which  would  make  the 
corresponding  produce  i8,68o,oooi.  The  produce  represented  by 
the  tiUie  and  the  sheep  tax  together  would  thus  be  81,320,000/.  All 
accounts  agree  that  the  defects  and  corruption  of  the  administration 
are  such  that  although  the  taxpayers  are  often  oppressed  by  the  mode 
of  levying  the  taxes  and  the  illegal  exactions  of  the  taxgathercrs, 
yet  the  Government  does  not  get  its  due — that  the  tithe  and  sheep 
tax  it  succeeds  in  collecting  do  not  represent  the  whole  produce,  but 
something  much  less.  But  even  a  produce  of  81,320,000/.,  would 
represent  a  sum  of  more  than  3/.,  per  head  of  the  population,  or 
12/.  to  15/.  per  family;  and  these  sums,  though  they  are  no  doubt 
small  enough  according  to  English  notions,  nevertheless,  allowing 
for  the  much  lower  range  of  prices,  as  compared  with  England,  at 
which  the  produce  must  be  valued,  may  be  consistent  with  a  good 
deal  of  comfort  among  the  people.  If  Turkish  roads  and  com- 
munications were  improved,  nominal  prices  throughout  the  empire 
would  rise ;  but  in  such  a  connection  we  must  not  think  of  nominal 
prices  only.  It  may  be  said,  of  course,  that  Turkish  budgets  are 
wholly  untrustworthy,  and  that  we  do  not  know  the  yield  of  the 
taxes  to  be  so  much  as  is  stated,  but  the  later  budgets  of  Turkey  in 
this  respect  happen  to  be  strongly  vouched  for  by  budget  com- 
missions of  some  authority.  Lookmg  at  the  extent  of  the  country, 
its  natural  fertility,  the  reported  numbers  of  the  people,  and  the 
extent  of 'the  foreign  trade,  we  should  be  inclined  to  say  that  the 
figures  are  rather  too  low  than  too  high — that  with  a  better  adminis- 
tration the  tithe  on  the  actual  agricultural  produce  of  Turkey  would 
ba  far  more  than  is  stated. 

"  Such  being  the  production  of  Turkey,  we  come  more  directly 
to  the  question  of  what  the  national  revenue  may  be,  and  how  much 
of  that  revenue,  after  defraying  the  necessary  expenses  of  collection, 
civil  administration  and  the  preservation  of  internal  order,  is 
available  for  war.  Generally,  as  regards  the  amount  of  revenue, 
we  do  not  think  there  can  be  much  doubt  that  Turkey  has  really 
raised  annually  somewhere  about  the  sums  stated  in  the  recent 
budgets,  viz.,  21  or  22  millions  sterling — and  that  its  normal  revenue 
from  taxation,  exclusive  of  tributes  and  miscellaneous,  may  be  set 
down  as  nearly  20,000,000/.  That  sum  would  be  a  fourth  part  of  a 
minimum  estimate  of  the  gross  agricultural  produce  only,  and  such 
a  revenue  is,  at  least,  a  possible  one.  It  may  absorb  the  whole 
taxable  margin  of  the  people,  and  even  far  more  than  that  margin 
if  the  average  scale  of  living  were  what  it  is  in  England,  but  it 
would  be  possible  to  levy  it  without  depopulation.  The  tribute  from 
Egypt  and  other  countries  may  be  put  down  as  amounting  to  73  5,000/. 
more ;  and  the  receipts  from  salt  mines  and  other  property  of  the 
State,  besides  miscellaneous,  may  be  estimated  as  amounting  to 
1,861,000/.  more,  without  including  any  extra  tribute  which  Egypt 
pays  in  the  shape  of  completely  equipped  bodies  of  troops  for 
ndlitary  service,  and  other  irregular  contributions. 

"  The  principal  taxes  of  Turkey,  besides  the  tithe  and  sheep  tax 
already  described,  and  the  customs,  already  mentioned  incidentally, 
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£ 

Fablio  debt   13,382,000 

Ciyil  list  and  pensioiiB 1,789,000 

Miniatiy  of  Finance    1,749,000 

„          Interior  and  Polioe 2,640,000 

I*          War hS^ho<^ 

„          Artillery  720,000 

„          Marine 720,000 

Ministries  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Justice,  Commerce,!  » 

and  Public  Instruction    /  »03»ooo 

Ministry  of  Public  Works  and  Posts  and  Telegrapbs....       485,000 
G-uarantee  of  railways 222,000 

Total 26,023,000 

"  Upon  a  revenne  of  21  or  22  millions  only,  this  shows  a  deficit 
of  abont  fonr  or  five  millions.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  if  Turkey 
did  not  pay  the  debt  interest,  the  figures  show,  not  only  sufficient  to 
carry  on  the  administration,  but  an  ample  surplus.  They  would  also 
show  that  even  if  some  of  the  debt  interest  had  to  be  paid,  as  is 
probably  the  case  (for  there  are  certain  obli^tions  which  even  the 
most  impecunious  Governments  find  it  to  their  interests  to  meet), 
Turkev  could  still  find  ways  and  means.  Deducting  the  charge  for 
the  public  debt — viz.,  13,382,000/. — the  total  expenditure  lefb  is  only 
12,600,000/.,  between  which  and  2 2, 000,000/. — the  estimated  amount 
of  revenue — there  is  a  difference  of  9,000,000/.,  a  difference  amply 
sufficient  to  make  g^od  '  supplementary  estimates '  to  a  considerable 
extent,  as  well  as  to  pay  certain  cheu*ges  on  account  of  the  debt. 
The  reflection  is  immediately  suggested  that  the  difference  may  have 
been  mainly  employed  in  extravagance  of  every  sort  at,  or  on  account 
of,  the  capital,  but  could  be  employed,  if  necessary,  in  meeting  the 
army  and  navy  expenditure,  which  only  figures  for  5  millions 
altogether  in  the  above  estimates.  Allowing  that  about  3  millions 
were  really  appropriated  to  the  debt,  being  the  interest  of  orphan 
funds,  mosque  endowments,  floating  debt,  and  the  like,  that  would 
give  about  6  millions  for  extraordinary  army  and  navy  expenditure 
in  time  of  need,  in  addition  to  the  5  millions  regularly  appropriated 
in  the  budget,  or,  say,  10  millions  in  all. 

"  Before  considering  how  far  such  a  sum  would  go,  and  what 
other  resources  Turkey  may  have,  we  may  state  that  there  really  is 
evidence  that  the  civil  Oovemment  of  Turkey  is  carried  on  for  a 
very  small  sum,  and  that  considerable  amounts  may  be  available  for 
extraordinary  war  expenditure  or  the  extravagance  of  the  palace. 
According  to  the  above  account,  the  civil  Qovemment  is  carried  on 
for  about  7  millions,  the  items  being : — 

£ 
Civil  list  and  pensions 1,789,000 

Ministry  of  Finance  (coUeotion  of  taxes) 1,749,000 

„          Interior  and  Polioe 2,640,000 

Ministries  of  Foreign  Affairs,  &c 803,000 

„            PubUo  Works,  &c    485,000 

Guarantee  of  railway  interest    222,000 

Total 7,668,000 


,,.,.,, 

Popul„„o„. 

'o^iIhu 

1,615,000 
880,000 

ii5.ooo 

514,000 

1,079,000 

l,M8,0a 
894,001 
218^ 

ByrU  tmd  Priwtine ... 

742,000 

6.«?j,ooo 

"  According  to  tbis,  about  a  bmith  j 
Tnrkey  raisve  a  revenue  of  nearly  4  millio 
of  cuatoms  and  other  iudirect  taxes,  and  • 
this  amoont  aboat  i^  miUioa,  the  whole 
millions,  ae  well  of  the  whole  of  the  cnstoi 
being  remitted  from  the  province  to  the  0 
popalation  thus  included  appears  to  be  a  fi 
TiLrkef ,  ao  that  we  have  oonfirmation  in  ' 
truetworthineaa  of  the  general  estimatet 
Turkish  badgete,  and  of  the  fact  t^t  loc 
(jarried  on,  leaving  large  snrplnaee  to  be  i 
of,  the  central  Government.  We  have  on 
of  gross  and  net  revenne  by  Soui  and  to  ■ 
other  revenues  which  do  not   go  tbTon4i^ 
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SorpluB  from  prorinoeB   ....  10,000,000 

Seceipts  from  cuttoma 1,868,000 

„            tobaooo 1,485,000 

Beoeipts  from  other  in- 1 

direct  taxes  and  mis-  >  2,000,000 

cellaneous J 

Receipts  from  tributes,  &o.  2,596,000 


Total 17,949,000 


£ 

Expenditure  on  debt    3,000,000 

Civil  list  and  pensions 1,780,000 

Ministry  of  Finance 1,749,000 

Other  ministries,  exclu-l 

siye  of    Interior  and  >•  1,288,000 

PoUce J 

G-uarantee  of  railways 222,000 

War   9,901,000 


Total i7i949}Ooo 


"  III  round  numbers,  Turkey  may  be  able  to  double  out  of  its 
revenue  the  sum  set  down  in  its  budgets  as  the  normal  war  expen- 
diture. It  may  spend  10,  instead  of  5  millions.  Actually  it  has 
spent  a  good  deal  more.  We  do  not  pretend  to  any  certainty  on  this 
head,  but  we  believe  it  has  had  the  benefit  of  the  following  resources 
since  a  short  time  before  the  war  commenced : — 

£ 
Two  issues  of  paper  money  for  io,ooo,oooZ.  (Turkish  pounds),  in  all     8,000,000 

Account  current  with  the  Imperial  Ottoman  Bank 5,000,000 

Loan  operation  on  balance  of  Egyptian  tribute,  after  recent  com- 1  ^^ 

pronuse  with  bondholders   J     »»5oo,ooo 

Total 15,500,000 

"  In  addition,  it  has  had  the  benefit  of  whatever  issues  of  bonds 
called  *  serghi  *  may  have  been  made  by  the  provincial  Qovernmenta, 
but  probably  it  has  been  impossible  to  issue  these  to  any  material 
extent.  It  must  be  observed  also  that  the  above  issues  of  paper 
money  and  the  loan  operation  on  the  Egyptian  tribute  are  not  yet 
completed  so  far  as  ihe  public  are  concerned.  They  are  partly  in 
reserve  and  partly  in  the  hands  of  the  banks  as  security  for  fulvances. 
Probably  we  shall  be  near  the  mark  in  saying  that,  in  addition  to 
whatever  surplus  of  free  revenue  there  may  have  been,  the  Turkish 
Government  has  obtained  through  issuing  paper  money  and  borrow- 
ing on  such  assets  as  are  left  to  it  about  13  to  15  millions  in  all. 
Assuming  the  above  estimate  of  10  millions  from  surplus  revenue, 
this  would  give  a  total  of  about  25  millions  for  the  war  expenditure 
of  Turkey  during  the  current  year,  of  which  about  a  fifth  part  was 
put  down  in  the  budget  as  the  expenditure  of  a  normal  year. 

**  The  sum  is  still  a  small  one  for  the  amount  of  fighting  which 
Turkey  apparently  has  got  for  it,  and  it  would  still  be  a  small  one 
if  we  allowed  a  million  or  two  more  for  the  extra  help  obtained  from 
Egypt.  It  contrasts  with  a  much  larger  outlay  by  Russia,  although 
Russia  to  all  appearance  has  been  able  to  bring  no  more  men  than 
Turkey  into  line  on  the  scene  of  conflict.  But  Turkey  has  had  two 
advantages.  First,  in  the  European  campaign,  which  is  the  principal 
one,  it  must  have  been  able  to  quarter  its  armies  on  the  districts 
they  occupy.  The  vilayets  of  the  Danube  and  Adrianople,  where 
those  armies  have  moved,  are  rich  in  grain,  cattle,  and  sheep. 
Adrianople,  as  we  have  seen,  sends  in  ordinary  years  a  large  surplus 
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make  another  effort  equal  to  what  she  has  made,  Rossia  can  ahnost 
certainly  do  so.  At  the  same  time  the  Turkish  defence  might  well 
fall  short  of  the  fall  vigour  displayed  in  the  present  campaign,  and 
yet  give  embarrassment  enough  to  her  opponent,  whose  difficulties, 
and  the  necessity  for  greater  and  greater  efEorts,  would  increase  with 
each  fresh  advance  into  Turkish  territory,  unless  after  most  decisive 
victories.  The  balance  is  so  nearly  equal  even  yet  that  there  is 
ample  room  for  generalship  and  the  fortune  of  war  to  turn  the  scale 
on  either  side." 


rn. — Ths  Excess  of  Imports* 


We  extract  from  the  Times  of  the  7tli  December,  the  following 
remarks  on  the  inference  drawn  from  the  greatly-increased  excess 
of  imports  over  exports  in  recent  years — that  the  nation  is  living 
on  its  capital.  The  subject  of  this  excess  was  commented  on  by 
Mr.  Bourne  about  a  year  ago  in  a  paper  read  to  the  Statistical 
Society  (see  the  Journal  for  March  last),  and  in  a  measure,  there- 
fore, the  present  article  in  the  Timss,  which  takes  up  the  subject 
from  a  new  point  of  view,  is  a  continuation  of  the  discussion : — 

"  We  showed  in  a  recent  article  how  little  *  foreign  competition  ' 
had  to  do  with  the  existing  depression  in  trade — what  displace- 
ment of  labour  and  capital  would  be  apparent  if  foreign  manu- 
facturing was  really  taking  the  place  of  our  own.  The  curious 
inability  to  measure  economic  facts,  to  assign  an  arithmetical 
value  to  the  phrases  so  freely  used,  which  we  noticed  in  that 
article  as  the  origin  of  the  confused  talk  about  foreign  competition, 
is  equally  manifest  in  another  attempt  which  is  made  to  explain 
the  present  depression.  We  are  told  that  the  nation  is  living  on  its 
capital.  The  excess  of  imports  over  exports,  it  is  said,  is  so  great 
that,  after  making  all  allowance  for  the  difference  in  the  modes  of 
valuing  imports  and  exports,  and  for  the  sums  due  to  the  nation 
for  freights  and  interest  of  capital  invested  abroad,  there  remains  a 
considerable  margin,  which  is  only  brought  to  us  in  exchange  for 
securities  which  we  sell,  or  for  capital  invested  abroad  which  we 
are  otherwise  calling  in.  The  conclusion  is  forthwith  drawn  that 
we  are  living  on  our  capital ;  that  this  sale  of  securities  or  calling 
in  of  capital  means  the  exchange  of  that  capital  for  consumable 
commodities  which  come  home  to  be  consumed,  and  the  consumption 
of  which  leaves  the  nation  so  much  poorer  than  before.  The  result, 
it  is  further  said,  will  be  a  stringent  money-market,  a  tendency 
for  bullion  to  leave  us,  and  other  evils,  until  enforced  economy 
again  puts  matters  to  rights.  No  economist  will  deny  that  saving 
is  the  way  at  all  times  to  become  rich,  and,  as  in  theVsise  of  foreign 
competition,  we  are  at  one  with  the  practical  conclusion  drawn ; 
but,  as  in  that  case  also,  we  must  censure  the  arguments  support- 
ing it.  The  excess  of  imports  certainly  in  no  way  proves  that  the 
nation  is  living  on  its  capital.     On  the  contrary,  even  in  a  time 
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some  of  our  capital.  That  may  only  mean  that  we  are  changing 
our  investments — that  we  have  exchanged  as  a  nation  our  interest 
in  some  American  railway,  or  part  of  our  interest  in  the  securities 
of  the  American  Government,  for  an  addition  to  our  railway 
system  at  home,  or  for  some  other  home  investment.  The  opera- 
tions must  he  looked  at  as  a  whole,  and  not  merely  a  fragmentary 
part  of  them  must  be  considered. 

**  But  looking  at  the  matter  in  this  way,  we  perceive  at  once  that 
even  in  a  year  like  the  present  there  must  be  in  some  directions  an 
immense  saving  in  progress.  As  regards  house  building  we  know 
that  at  the  present  time  it  is  as  active,  or  more  active,  than  at  any 
time  during  the  past  ten  years;  that  the  accumulation  in  this 
direction  is  probably  now  at  a  maxwium  and  not  at  a  minirmim.  As 
regards  land  we  also  know  that  the  work  of  reclamation  and 
improvement  is  constantly  in  progress.  In  Great  Britain  the 
addition  to  the  cultivated  area  in  the  present  year,  apart  from  im- 
provements in  land  formerly  cultivated,  amounts  to  1 60,000  acres. 
As  regards  railways  it  is  impossible  yet  to  state  the  capital  outlay 
for  the  present  year ;  but  last  year  about  20  millions  were  spent  in 
new  railway  works  (although  the  complaints  of  dulness  were  as  rife 
last  year  as  they  are  now),  and  we  gather  from  the  accounts  of  the 
principal  companies  for  the  first  half  of  the  present  year  that  the 
outlay  has  continued.  Indeed,  it  is  constantly  urged  by  some  that 
railway  dividends  are  endangered  by  the  continuous  and  unceasing 
outlay  of  new  capital.  We  have  fewer  data  as  to  the  other  kinds 
of  property  until  the  income  tax  returns  for  the  current  year  are 
made  up  and  published,  and  possibly  in  ironworks  and  in  other 
ways,  there  is  less  new  outlay  at  present  than  there  is  immediately 
after  very  prosperous  years;  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  in  the 
aggregate  here,  too,  a  considerable  saving  is  in  progress.  It  is  well 
understood  in  business  that  times  of  dulness  are  the  best  for 
increasing  and  improving  plant,  substituting  improved  machinery 
for  what  is  old  and  wearing  out,  and  generally  making  arrange- 
ments for  the  steady  progress  of  the  staple  trades  of  the  country 
which  are  constantly  increasing  with  the  equally  steady  increase  of 
population.  Such  is  the  division  of  labour  also  that,  if  the  invest- 
ment of  new  capital  were  reduced  to  any  material  extent  below  the 
average,  the  effect  would  be  instantly  seen  in  vast  masses  of 
labourers  out  of  employment,  and  a  great  increase  of  pauperism ; 
whereas  there  is  nothing  of  that  sort  yet  visible  which  may  not  be 
acconnted  for  by  a  very  small  diminution  of  the  ordinary  annual 
investment  of  new  capital.  But,  not  to  include  uncertain  data  of 
any  kind,  it  is  evident  from  the  prosperity  of  the  building  trades, 
and  from  the  known  outlay  on  land  and  railways  which  we  have 
referred  to,  that  the  accumulation  in  1877  in  some  directions  must 
at  least  be  about  100  millions  sterling,  and  we  doubt  if  it  really  falls 
much  short  of  the  average  200  millions.  To  prove  that  we  are 
living  on  our  capital,  therefore,  it  must  be  shown  that  a  sum  equal 
to  between  i  and  2  hundred  millions  and  more  is  wasted  or  spent  in 
some  other  direction.  Those  who  point  to  the  excess  of  imports  as 
a  proof  that  this  is  the  direction  in  which  the  nation  is  living  on  its 
capital,  must  be  taken  to  mean  that  the  excess  of  importe,  after 
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account  of  that  credit  mnst  be  very  large.  Looking  at  the  amount 
of  foreign  issues  of  every  sort  in  1871-73,  we  think  it  would  be  a 
moderate  estimate  to  put  down  our  new  foreign  investments  in 
those  years  at  not  less  than  50  or  60  millions  sterling  annually,  in 
which  case  the  above  figures  would  show  that  there  is  yet  no 
calling-in  of  capital  in  progress — that  having  ceased  to  lend  to 
foreign  nations  we  now  ascertain  what  the  normal  state  of  trade  is 
between  us  and  them.  Even  if  we  made  a  less  deduction,  if  we 
considered  that  we  were  exporting  only  20  or  30  millions  of  capital 
annually  in  1871-73,  it  would  only  be  since  the  beginning  of  last 
year  we  can  have  been  calling-in  capital  on  balance,  and  the  amount 
BO  called  in  is  not  more  than  between  30  and  40  millions  sterling 
annually.  This  is  all  the  *  living  on  our  capital '  which  can  be  in 
question,  and  it  is  obviously  very  much  less  than  the  new  invest- 
ments at  home  which  have  been  simultaneously  in  progress.  In 
other  words,  there  is  no  proof  at  all  in  the  figures,  turn  them  how 
we  may,  that  the  nation  is  living  on  its  capital.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  they  even  show  any  coDsiderable  sale  of  securities  or 
calling-in  of  capital  at  all,  but  the  m(lxim^tm^  possible  amount  of  the 
securities  sold  or  capital  called  in  falls  greatly  short  of  the  accu- 
mulations simultaneously  being  made  at  home.  What  is  more,  the 
figures,  large  as  they  are,  are  ludicrously  small  compared  with  the 
whole  mass  of  English  capital.  Our  savings  in  the  last  ten  years, 
at  the  rate  of  200  millions  a-year,  which  is  a  miniimim  estimate, 
would  amount  to  2,000  millions  sterling,  Even  if  we  were  losing 
40  millions  of  capital  for  a  year  or  two,  therefore,  the  annual  loss 
would  not  be  more  than  2  per  cent,  of  the  additions  to  our  capital 
during  the  previous  ten  years — a  fact  which  would  be  serious  in 
many  ways,  but  still  very  far  short  of  showing  the  ruin  of  the 
country,  or  of  showing  a  loss  which  could  not  be  quickly  made  up. 
To  put  the  matter  another  way,  we  should  be  losing  a  sum  for  a 
year  or  two  equal  to  a  fifth  part  of  our  average  annual  accumula- 
tions. But  we  are  not  'losing'  even  this  2  per  cent,  on  our 
previous  ten  years'  accumulations,  or  fifth  part  of  our  average 
annual  savings ;  we  are  not  living  to  that  extent  upon  our  capital. 
We  are  only  substituting  pro  tanto  an  investment  at  home  for  an 
investment  abroad,  and  we  are  making  besides  large  accumulations 
at  home. 

'*To  what  extent  are  we  really  parting  with  our  foreign 
securities  or  calling-in  our  foreign  investments,  and  what  will  be 
the  effect  on  the  money-market?  We  should  recommend  very 
great  caution  before  the  conclusion  is  accepted  that  the  nation  as  a 
whole  has  been  diminishing  its  investments  abroad  to  any  material 
extent  permanently.  It  must  be  remembered  that  there  is  a  con- 
siderable  amount  of  cosmopolitan  capital  which  is  freely  moved, 
and  that  the  circumstances  of  the  last  two  or  three  years  have 
tended  to  cause  a  transfer  of  a  part  of  this  fund  from  England  to 
foreign  nations.  The  produce  of  our  agriculture  has  been  below 
the  average,  and  to  that  extent  the  annual  income  of  the  nation 
has  been  less.  It  has  been  necessary  to  increase  suddenly  our 
imports  of  food  from  abroad.  Trade  in  the  United  States  has 
also  become  more  active  than  it  was,  requiring  consequently  the 
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rV. — Agricultural  Beiums  for  1877. 

We  condense  as  follows  the  report  and  principal  tables  in  the 
A^cnltnral  Returns  for  1877,  issued  by  the  Board  of  Trade : — 

"  The  data  for  tbe  Agricultural  Returns  of  Great  Britain  for  the 
year  1877  were  collected,  as  in  previoas  years,  by  oflficers  of  the 
Inland  Revenue  Department  in  Great  Britiun,  and  by  officers  under 
the  direction  of  the  local  authorities  in  the  Isle  of  Man  and  the 
Channel  Islands. 

"  An  important  alteration  has  been  made  this  year  in  the  date  of 
collecting  the  returns,  the  4th  of  June  having  been  selected  for  this 
purpose  instead  of  the  24th  or  25th  as  in  former  years.  It  is 
satisfactory  to  report  that  the  earlier  publication  of  the  returns, 
which  was  the  object  of  this  change,  and  of  other  steps  which  have 
been  taken,  has  been  secured.  The  usual  summary  of  the  returns 
was  issued  on  the  21st  of  August  instead  of  in  the  middle  of 
September  as  in  previous  years,  and  the  present  complete  tables 
and  report  are  issued  at  the  end  of  September,  or  nearly  four 
months  sooner  than  was  formerly  the  case,  so  dispensing  with 
the  intermediate  publication  of  the  county  summary  of  returns, 
which  had  for  the  last  three  years  been  issued  in  October. 

*'  It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  change  of  date  of  collection  has 
affected  only  very  slightly  the  returns  for  purposes  of  comparison 
with  past  years.  It  has  also  been  found  that  the  occupiers  have 
more  leisure  for  filling  up  the  schedule  at  the  earlier  than  at  the 
later  date,  when  in  many  places  the  hay  harvest  is  already 
commenced,  and  the  change  has  induced  greater  readiness  in 
giving  the  information.  The  officers  of  inland  revenue  notice  in 
several  instances  that  the  schedules  have  been  filled  up  this  year  by 
occupiers  who  had  before  flatly  refused  their  help,  while  in  many 
cases  where  the  acreage  under  crop  has  been  estimated,  it  is  not 
from  any  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  farmers,  but  because  the 
delay  prevents  the  collecting  officer  from  tabulating  the  parish  and 
district  returns,  and  he  therefore  prefers  to  make  an  estimate  at 
once.  Altogether  the  number  of  returns  from  occupiers  of  land  is 
556,962,  as  compared  with  557,341  in  1876,  and  from  owners  of  live 
stock  5,335,  as  compared  with  5,487  in  1876,  showing  a  slight 
diminution,  which  amounts,  however,  for  the  reason  explained,  to  a 
substantial  improvement.  In  point  of  fact  the  acreage  obtained 
by  estimate  in  England  in  the  absence  of  occupiers*  returns  is  this 
year  only  2,036,931  acres,  as  compared  with  2,178,515  acres 
estimated  in  1876.  In  Wales  the  acreage  estimated  is  3,554  acres 
only,  as  compared  with  5,641  in  1876^  and  in  Scotland  49,274 
acres  only,  as  compared  with  53,376  in  1876.  Though  the 
accuracy  of  the  general  results  obtained  is  no  longer  in  question, 
it  would  of  course  be  desirable  to  reduce  still  farther  the  amount  of 
the  acreage  which  it  is  necessary  to  estimate  in  the  absence  of  the 
occnpiers*  returns,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  opposition 
formerly  manifested  is  diminishing. 

"  The  total  quantity  of  land  returned  in  1877  as  under  all  kinds 
of  crops,  bare  fallow  and  grass,  amounted,  for  Great  Britain,  to 
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than  in  1876,  and  their  area  is  now  smaller  than  in  any  of  the  past 
ten  years.  Some  of  the  collectors  state  that  the  decrease  is  owing 
to  lands  intended  for  turnips  but  not  sown  at  the  earlier  date  of 
the  retams  having  been  erroneously  excluded.  It  is  also  alleged 
that  the  uncertainty  of  the  crop  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  decline. 
Other  green  crops  in  Great  Britain  show  a  considerable  increase, 
most  of  which  is  in  vetches  or  tares,  which  were  sown  on  25  per 
cent,  more  laud  than  in  1876;  and  the  aggregate  acreage  under 
green  crops  shows  very  close  agreement  with  the  previous  year. 

**  As  regards  other  crops,  the  small  acreage  under  flax  in  Great 
Britain  has  slightly  decreased,  and  in  Ireland  it  has  also  decreased, 
being  now  only  123,000,  as  compared  with  2(3,000  in  1867. 

''Hops  have  again  increased  in  Great  Britain,  and  are  now 
gprown  on  71,000  acres. 

*'  Less  land  has  been  left  under  bare  fallow  in  Great  Britain  than 
in  1876,  owing  to  the  more  favourable  seed  time,  and  if  allowance 
be  made  for  the  acreage  of  turnips  before  alluded  to  as  not  being 
sown  at  the  earlier  date  of  the  returns,  the  difference  will  be 
considerable. 

"  As  regards  clover  and  rotation  grasses  in  Great  Britain,  there 
is  a  decrease  of  47,000  acres,  or  i  per  cent. ;  but  in  permanent 
pasture  for  hay  there  is  an  increase  of  138,000  acres,  and  in 
pasture  not  for  hay  of  75,000  acres.  It  is  generally  stated  in  the 
collectors*  report  that  the  scarcity  of  keep  during  the  past  winter 
induced  farmers  to  devote  as  much  land  as  possible  to  the  hay 
crop.  In  Ireland,  permanent  pasture  is  less  by  362,000  acres  than 
in  1876,  but  the  reason  stated  for  the  decrease  in  the  total  culti- 
vated acreage  may  be  held  to  account  for  this  apparent  decline. 

"  There  is  an  increase  this  year  of  6,000  acres  in  the  area  of 
orchards  in  Great  Britain,  which  some  of  the  collectors  ascribe  to 
new  plantations  of  fruit  trees  induced  by  the  increasing  demand 
for  fruit  in  the  large  towns.  Considering  how  largely  the  impor- 
tation from  abroad  of  fruits  of  all  kinds  has  increased  of  late  years, 
it  would  seem  probable  that  much  more  land  might  be  profitably 
employed  in  this  way,  the  only  drawback  l^eing  the  recurrence  of 
late  spring  frosts  by  which  the  hopes  of  a  good  fruit  crop  are  so 
often  blasted. 

"  Taking  now  the  various  descriptions  of  live  stock,  a  satisfactory 
increase  may  again  be  noted  in  all  the  classes  of  horses  enumerated 
in  Great  Britain.  Agricultural  horses  present  only  a  trifling 
increase,  and  it  is  stated  that  the  employment  of  steam  cultivation 
in  some  counties  enables  the  farmers  to  economise  labour  in  this 
respect.  Brood  mares  and  young  horses  are  more  numerous  by 
3  per  cent.,  since  1876,  and  by  7  per  cent,  since  1875.  Our  stock 
of  horses  has  also  been  materially  augmented  by  the  imports  from 
abroad,  which  numbered  40,763  in  1876,  and  24,379  in  the  first 
eight  months  of  the  present  year,  the  exports  of  British  horses 
having  been  in  these  periods  respectively  2,700  and  1,479. 

*'  There  is  again  a  large  falling  off  in  the  number  of  homed  cattle 
iti  Great  Britain  in  spite  of  the  steady  increase  of  late  years  in 
pasture  land.  The  decrease  sincd  1876  in  the  various  classes  of 
dttttle  have  been  i  per  cent,  in  cows,  6  per  cent,  in  other  cattle 
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ratlKT  more  niinjiTi)u!=,  atnl  tlio  totiil 
tlms  (litViTs  v.-i-y  sli-lill^y  from  thatuf 
more  than  I  millions,  or  nearly  7  |ie 
The  returns  of  cattle,  and  especially 
ticniar  counties,  vary  somewhat  from 
to  the  earlier  dat«  of  the  returus,  act 
each  comity  to  breed  or  to  bny  stock  f 

"  Pigs  in  Great  Britain  have  incres 
past  year.  The  collectors  state  in  sot 
being  kept  instead  of  cattle  and  sheep 
years  have  been  free  from  disease.  I 
earlier  date  would  bring  into  the  retu 
at  the  later  date  would  have  been  soli 
been  unrecorded. 

"  The  usual  table  sbowing  the  relal 
the  counties  of  England,  arranged  i 
gracing  and  corn-growing  counties,  hai 

"  The  graxing,  or  weg/ern,  division  ii 
— Northumberland,  Cumberland,  Dm 
(North  and  West  Eidings),  Laucaste 
Leicester,  Salop,  Worcester,  Hereford,  A 
Dorset,  Somerset,  Devon,  and  Cornwal 

"  The  eom,  or  eastern,  division  incli 
York  (East  Riding),  Lincoln,  Notting 
Warwick,  Northampton,  Cambridge, 
Oxford,  Backs,  Berks,  Hants,  Hertfon 
Kent,  and  Sussex. 

"  Although  the  number  of  the  conntii 
groups  the  total  acreage  is  larger  in  ti 
division,  in  the  ratio  of  53  to  47  per  cei 
crops  and  grass  in  England. 

"  On  a  comparison  of  the  figures  w 

Atrttm    frain^  tl>ot   «.=«.  :=  1:*'!- ■-'-- 
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in  1876  were  47*9  and  52*1  per  cent.,  showing  hardly  any  variation. 
As  regards  permanent  pasture,  the  acreage  for  hay  in  the  grazing 
counties  is  62*8  per  cent,  of  the  total  for  England,  and  the  acreage 
not  for  hay  is  68*4  per  cent,  of  the  total,  leaving  3  7 '2  and  31*6 
respectively  as  the  proportions  in  the  com  counties ;  while  last 
year  the  acreage  for  hay  in  the  grazing  counties  was  62*6  per  cent, 
of  the  total,  and  not  for  hay  68*6  per  cent.,  again  showing  hardly 
any  variation.  In  particular  crops,  as  well  as  in  the  great  groups, 
there  is  almost  as  little  variation,  as  an  examination  of  the  tables 
will  show. 

"  It  is  the  same  with  the  distribution  of  the  live  stock.  The 
number  of  horses  used  for  agriculture  this  year  in  the  grazing 
counties  is  48  per  cent,  of  the  total,  and  in  the  com  counties  52  per 
cent.,  the  percentages  last  year  being  48*1  and  51*9.  Of  -horses 
unbroken,  &c.,  the  number  this  year  in  the  grazing  counties  is 
55*3  P®^  cent,  of  the  total,  and  in  the  com  counties  44*7  per  cent., 
the  percentages  last  year  being  55*8  and  44*2  per  cent.  Of  cattle 
the  number  this  year  in  the  grazing  counties  is  65*9  per  cent,  of  the 
total,  and  in  the  com  counties  34*1  per  cent.,  the  percentages  last 
year  being  6  5 '8  and  34'2.  Of  sheep  the  number  this  year  in  the 
grazing  counties  is  52*9  per  cent,  of  the  total,  and  in  the  com 
counties  47*1  per  cent.,  the  percentages  last  year  being  also  $2*9 
and  47*1.  Of  pigs  the  number  this  year  in  the  grazing  counties  is 
48 '6  per  cent,  of  the  total,  and  in  the  com  counties  51*4  per  cent., 
the  percentages  last  year  being  48*9  and  56'!.  Thus  in  no  direction 
is  there  any  significant  variation  in  the  distribution  of  crops  and 
live  stock.  The  principal  characteristics  of  cultivation  in  the  two 
divisions  remain  what  they  were,  viz.,  that  in  the  com  counties 
about  40  per  cent,  of  the  cultivated  acreage  is  devoted  to  com 
crops,  and  only  31*7  per  cent,  to  permanent  pasture,  while  in  the 
grazing  counties  these  proportions  are  more  than  reversed,  the 
acreage  under  com  crops  being  there  only  21*4  per  cent,  of  the 
cultivated  acreage  of  the  division,  while  the  acreage  of  permanent 
pasture  is  56*1  per  cent,  of  that  acreage. 

'^  The  returns  of  the  crops  and  live  stock  in  British  possessions 
and  foreign  countries,  which  have  usually  been  appended  to  the 
agricultural  returns  for  Great  Britain,  are  this  year  omitted,  partly 
in  order  to  avoid  the  delay  which  their  preparation  caused  to  the 
publication  of  our  ovm  returns,  and  also  because  it  is  intended  that 
the  chief  results  shall  in  future  be  included  in  the  statistical 
abstracts  relating  respectively  to  the  colonies  and  to  foreign 
countries,  to  which  they  appear  more  properly  to  belong.  As 
regards  the  returns  of  agriculture  in  foreign  countries,  it  must 
also  be  remembered  that  such  statistics  are  usually  issued  at  less 
frequent  intervals  than  in  this  country,  and  being  in  more  detail 
they  occupy  a  longer  time  in  their  compilation  abroad.  The  result 
is  that  they  are  not  issued  at  such  periods  as  to  afford  annuaUy  new 
data  for  comparison  with  the  annual  statistics  of  the  United 
Kingdom." 
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Total  Area  and  Acreage  under  each  hind  of  Cropy  Bare  Fallow^  atid  Orass;  and  number 

in  1876,  in  each  Division  of  Great  Britain,  with  similar  Particfdurs 


England. 


1877. 


1876. 


Wales. 


1877. 


1876. 


Scotland. 


1877. 


1876. 


Great  BriUin. 


1877.   I    1676 


Total  Axsa  and  Acrbaob  uMoaa  Coa5  Cton 


Total 

Totid  acreage  under  crops,  bare  fallow,  and  "> 
grass  ) 


Com  Crops- 
Wheat 

Barley  or  bcare 

Oats    

Rye 

Beans 

Peas 


Acres. 
Sa,597. 


Total  of  com  crops 


Green  Crops- 
Potatoes , 

Tnraips  and  swedes 

Mangold , 

Carrots 

Cabbnge,  kohUrabi,  and  rape 

Vetches  and  other  green  crops,  except ) 
dorer  or  grass } 


Total  of  green  crops. 


CloTer,  sanfoin,  and  graues  under  rota- 
tion— 

For  hay 

Kot  for  hay   


Total  of  clover,  fcc. 


Perroanent  |>asture  or  grass  not  broken  up 
in  rotation  (extlusive  of  heath  or  moun 
tain  land) — 

For  hay  

Not  for  hay   


Total  of  permanent  pasture,  &c. 


Flax 

Hops  

Bare  fiallow  or  uncropped  arable  land 


Horses  (including  ponies),  as  returned  by 

occupiers  of  land — 
Used  solely  for  purpose  of  sgriculture,  1 

kc j 

Unbroken  horses  and  mares  kept  solely  \ 

for  breeding j 


Total  of  horses 


CatUe— 
Cows  and  heifers  in  milk  or  in  calf 
Other  cattle— 

S  years  of  age  and  above 

Under  8  years  of  age  


Total  of  cattle 


oAsep 
1  year  old  and  above 
Under  1  year  old 


2.987. 
2,001, 

1490, 

49. 

306. 


7.303, 


30+. 

1496, 

343, 

17^'. 
420, 


2.759. 


1,600, 
1.128. 


2737. 


Acres. 
39.597, 

24.201. 


9.833, 

2.109. 

1,634, 

46. 

988, 


Acres. 

4,721. 

2,731, 


7,288, 


805, 

1.661, 

838, 

16. 

173, 

860, 


9,752. 


1.672. 
1.115, 


100. 
147. 

239. 
2, 

3. 
4, 


495. 


43. 

71. 

8, 

1, 
7. 


130. 


2.787, 


3.239, 
7.6»9. 


10.858. 


7. 
576. 


3,124, 
7.665, 


I0.6b9. 


7, 

70, 
608. 


207. 
145. 


352, 


399. 
1.333. 


1.732. 


23. 


Acres. 
4,721, 

2,712. 


94. 
164. 
242. 

2, 
4. 
3. 


499, 


4.S. 
72. 

~1, 
6. 


129, 


213. 
147, 


860, 


383. 
1,316, 


1.698. 


i6. 


Acres. 

19496, 

4»668. 


81, 

270. 

1,025. 

10. 

25, 
2. 


1413. 


166. 

507. 
2. 
I, 

5. 
15. 


696. 


360, 
1.044. 


1404. 


120, 
1,018. 


1. 138. 


17. 


Acres. 
19.496. 

4.638. 


78. 

270. 

1.022, 

9, 

27. 

a 


1.4<'8, 


155. 
513 

2. 

1. 

5. 

16. 


690. 


356, 
1.037, 


1.398. 


114. 
1.015. 


1.129. 


18. 


Acres.      Acres. 
56,815.     54.815. 

31.711,     Sliai 


3.168. 
2,418. 

♦98. 

3*2, 


2.»SS. 

2,799, 

«. 
5li 


9^10, 


2.074. 

1S3. 
442, 


9.193. 


3585. 


5(& 
2.141 

11 
17». 


8,571, 


a.176,      2i*l. 
2,317.      im. 


4493. 


3.759. 
9.969. 


13  72s 


7- 

75- 
616. 


IMCl 


9.M. 


18.111 


9. 
1% 


NDMBXft  OF  LlVK  SrttCK,   A^  mXTrE>ID  IKM 


761. 
309. 


1,070, 


1.558. 
1,072. 

1,350. 


769. 
299, 


1,058. 


3.980. 


1.673. 

1.150, 
1,353, 


71. 
59. 


130, 


4»076, 


11.482, 

6.848. 


11,586. 
6,734. 

18,320. 


254. 

120. 
242. 


616, 


71, 
67, 


128. 


260, 

135, 
242. 


139. 
50, 


189. 


687. 


I. 


Total  of  i^eep  U8.n0.  j  18,320.      a.862, 

«!■ .\   %,\\v\  \JWa\     ^v. 


2,009. 
871, 


2378. 


395> 

272, 
435. 


139. 
60, 


189. 


1.10a. 


a.a8o^ 


\^ 


6.969. 


893. 

289. 

4W, 


71. 
418. 


90. 

401 


1.389^    u:*. 


ar»7,     iS* 

1464.!  u«. 

2.087.  .     *i^*^ 


U81. 


M20. 


ej9o. 


>2«a»i 


5.698.1  «.»«» 


1S.145. 

IG^OlOb 


18,161.  r  '^J^ 
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Miscellanea, 


[Dec. 


Percentage  of  Total  Cultivated  Acreage  under  Various  Kinds  of  Crops,  and  of  the 

y umber  of  each  Kind  of  Live  Stock  to  every  loo  Acres 


Com  crops  (inclnding  beans  and  1 

peas)    J 

Green  crops    

Bare  fallow     

Qrass — 

CloTcr,  &c.,  under  rotation  

Permanent  pasture    

Other  crops 


Total 


Wheat 

Barley  or  here 

Oats 

Rye 

Beans  

Peas     


Total 


Potatoes 

Turnips  and  swedes  

Mangold 

Carrots    

Cabbages,  kohl-rabi,  and  rape 

Vetches,  lucerne,  and  any  other  1 
green  crop,  except   clover  or  > 

g»M    J 

Total    


Horses 

Cattle 

Sheep 


\ 


England. 


1877. 


1876. 


Wales. 


1877. 


1876. 


Seotland. 


1877. 


1876. 


PSBOBNTAGE  OF  TOTAL  CULTITATED  ACRSAGI 


30'o 

11*3 
s*4 


>i'3 

44*7 

o'3 


lOO'O 


30-1 

11-4 
2-5 

11-5 

44-2 

0-3 


100-0 


i8'i 

4-8 
0-8 


12*9 

63*4 

o*o 


lOO'O 


18-4 

4-8 
0-9 


13-3 

62-6 

00 


1000 


30-2 

149 

o"4 


30-1 
24-4 

O-Q 


30-3 

14-9 

0-4 

300 

24-4 

00 


ioo*o 


1000 


Pbbokntaob  of  Total  Aobxagk  of  Cob:?  Cson 


40-9 

38-8 

20-3 

18-9 

5*7 

5-6 

27-4 

290 

29-7 

30-8 

191 

19-2 

20*4 

210 

48-4 

48*6 

72-5 

72-6 

0-7 

0-6 

o*3 

0-3 

0-7 

0-6 

6-4 

6-7 

0-6 

0-7 

1-8 

1-9 

4'i 

3-9 

0-7 

0-7 

0-1 

0-1 

loo-o 

1000 

lOQ-O 

1000 

lOO'O 

100-0 

PEBCBKTAaB  OF  TOTAL  ACBBAaE   OF  GkBXK  CbOH 


Il-Q 

54*  i 
12-7 

6-4 
15-2 


lOO'O 


11-2 

56-7 

12-3 

0-5 

6-3 

130 


1000 


33*1 

54-7 

6-0 

o*3 
1-0 

4-9 


1 00-0 


32-9 

55-6 

5-7 

0-3 

1-0 

4-5 


1000 


23'8 
72*8 

o'3 

0-2 

o*7 

2*2 


lOO'O 


22-4 

74-8 

0-3 

01 

0-8 

21 


100-0 


NuMBBB  OF  baoh  Eno)  OF  Lrm  Stock  10  Brmr 


4*4 
16-4 

75*4 
8-7 


I 


4-4 
16-8 
75-7 

8-0 


4*7 

22-6 

104-8 

8-4 


4-7 
28-6 

105-9 
7.9 


40 
23-6 

«49"3 
3'3 


41 
24-4 
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Acreage  of  Com  mid  Green  Crops  under  the  several  Descriptions  of  sttch  Crops,  and 
under  Cultivation^  in  each  of  the  Years  1877  and  1876. 


Great  Britain. 


1877. 


1876. 


Ireland. 


1877. 


1876. 


United  Kingdom, 
including  l»le  of  Man 
and  Channel  Island*. 


1877. 


1876. 


TTNDBB  YABIOUS  EiNDS  OF  CbOFS   IN   EACH  YeAB. 


29*0 

29-1 

12*1 

11-8 

^3*5 

11-3 
1*9 

11-3 
21 

8-8 

O'l 

8-7 
01 

10-5 
I '3 

14-2 

43*3 
0-3 

14-4 

42*9 

0-2 

»»-5 

65*7 

0-8 

11-8 

66-8 

0-8 

13*7 
50-6 

0-4 

lOO'O 

1000 

lOO'O 

1000 

lOO'O 

23*3 

10-6 
1-4 


13-6 

60-7 
0-5 


UNSBB  BACH   KhTD   OF  COBIT  CbOP  IN   EACH  YbAB. 


34*4 
26-2 

32-6 
27-6 

7'7 

12-2 

6-6 
120 

29-9 
*3*9 

29*9 
0-6 

30-4 
0-6 

79-0 
0*5 

80-4 
0*4 

38-2 
0-6 

3*4 

5-6 
3-2 

o'S 

O'l 

0-6 
01 

4*6 
2-8 

lOO'O 

1000 

lOO'O 

1000 

lOO'O 

28*2 

24*9 

38*8 

0-6 

4-8 

2-7 


1000 


u]n>EB  BACH  Kind  of  Gbebn  Cbop  in  each  Yeab. 


'4*3 

141- 

^4*3 

64-6 

28-1 

57-8 

60-1 
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But  it  seems  to  ns  that  the  real  solution  of  this  little  difficulty  of 
nomenclature,  is  to  cease  talking  of  a  scie^ice  of  statistics  altogether, 
and  frankly  admit  that  the  statistical  method  is  a  method,  and 
nothing  more.  The  fact  that  it  is  the  only  method  possible  in 
sociology  does  not  give  it  any  claim  to  be  considered  a  science.  If 
we  are  to  go  on  speaking  of  the  science  of  statistics,  when  we 
mean  sociology,  it  would  be  as  well  to  adopt  Dr.  Mayr's  sugges- 
tion, and  speak  of  the  *' numerical"  and  not  the  '* statistical " 
methods  of  investigating  phenomena. 

Having  expressed  his  dissatisfaction  with  the  ordinary  nomen- 
clature, Dr.  Mayr  proceeds  to  give  his  definition  of  what  he  regards 
as  par  excellence  the  Statistic  Science.  He  affirms  it  to  be  '^  the 
systematic  co-ordiuation  and  explanation  of  actual  events,  and  of 
the  laws  of  man's  social  life  that  may  be  deduced  from  these,  on 
the  basis  of  the  quantitative  observation  of  aggregates  of  indi- 
viduals; "  which  is  as  good  a  definition  for  ordinary  purposes  as  is 
likely  to  be  needed.  It  is  interesting  to  turn  to  the  definition  given 
by  Quetelet,  and  compare  it  with  Dr.  Mayr's.  In  the  view  taken 
by  the  distinguished  Belgian  savant^  we  can  plainly  trace  the  effect 
of  the  earlier  conception  of  statistics,  as  supplying  a  sort  of 
inventorv  of  the  chief  components  of  a  State,  Dr.  Mayr  remarks, 
that,  in  nis  own  definition,  there  is  nothing  about  a  State  at  all ; 
and  he  goes  on  to  say  that  though  this  omission  is  strictly  correct, 
yet  statistics  and  the  State  necessarily  have  a  great  deal  in  common, 
and  can  render  one  another  inestimable  services.  The  statist 
certainly  would  be  all  but  helpless,  were  it  not  for  the  materials 
supplied  to  him  by  the  results  of  official  investigations,  often, 
indeed,  until  of  late  years,  always  carried  out  for  some  other  reason 
than  the  furtherance  of  statistics.  Dr.  Mayr  remarks  that  the 
modes  of  conducting  an  inquiry  for  administrative  purposes,  are 
not  those  best  suited  for  the  requirements  of  statists,  and  especially 
that  the  boundaries  of  States  are  not  fixed  with  reference  to  those 
geographical  considerations  which  necessarily  guide  statistical 
inquirers.  On  the  other  hand,  that  the  statists  can  be  of  great  use 
to  the  statesman  is  obvious.  For  not  only  is  the  latter  in  need  of  a 
correct  interpretation  of  the  mass  of  facts  he  obtains,  but  the 
statist  can  suggest  valuable  improvements  in  the  mode  of  collecting 
these  facts.  Dr.  Mayr  lays  great  stress  on  the  importance  oi 
keeping  distinct  the  operations  of  collecting  the  single  facts,  and  of 
uniting  them  to  form  tables  of  statistics.  Even  at  tne  present  time, 
he  remarks,  statistics  of  industry  are  collected  in  Germany  without 
proper  attention  to  this  maxim,  and  the  consequence  is  that  much 
of  the  existing  statistical  matenal  regarding  German  industrv  is 
almost  useless.  Dr.  Mayr  divides  the  operations  of  statistical 
inquiry  into  three  stages.  First,  observation ;  secondly,  reckoning 
the  numbers  thus  obtained  and  grouping  them  in  the  proper  manner; 
thirdly,  the  scientific  application  of  the  materials  thus  produced, 
to  the  problems  of  social  science.  The  remarks  on  the  best  method 
of  performing  the  primary  operation,  contained  in  pp.  27 — 42,  and 
pp.  99 — 113,  are  very  valuable.    How  a  census  should  be  taken  is  a 

Suestion  which  can  only  be  answered  by  official  statists  such  as 
^r.  Mayr,  who  can  supplement  their  theoretical  knowledge  with  the 
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official,  who  evidently  sympatliised  with  the  people  of  his  district 
on  the  question.  He  returned  an  answer  to  the  effect  that  in  his 
district  ail  the  population  "  were  of  Caucasian  race,  and  had  white 
skins."  Of  course  the  best  antidote  for  the  state  of  mind  which 
is  here  revealed,  is  the  circulation  of  sounder  ideas  regarding  the 
purpose  for  which  statistics  are  collected. 

When  Quetelet  commenced  the  masterly  series  of  "  letters  "  in 
which  he  set  forth  the  nature  and  future  destiny  of  statistics,  he 
felt  himself  bound  at  the  outset  to  defend  his  newly-formulated 
science  from  the  assaults  of  the  believers  in  free  will.  Though 
the  course  of  the  philosophic  war  has  recently  been  to  all  appear- 
ance unfavourable  to  the  orthodox  doctrine,  Dr.  Mayr  has  taken 
pains  to  show  that  the  admitted  facts  of  statistical  inquiry  are  not 
necessarily  in  contradiction  with  the  existence  of  free  will.  We 
must  refer  the  reader  to  pp.  349 — 355  for  Dr.  Mayr's  masterly  expo- 
sition of  the  relations  of  statistics  to  the  Libertarian  dogma.  His 
view  is  briefly,  that  free  will  is  a  real  but  relatively  small  force, 
acting  within  limits  which  though  real  are  not  well  defined.  To 
students  of  the  history  of  statistics,  Dr.  Mayr's  account  of  Johann 
Peter  Siissmilch  will  be  veiy  interesting.  Siissmilch  lived  about 
the  middle  of  last  century,  and  certainly  showed  great  aptitude  for 
statistical  inquiry,  especially  if  we  take  into  account  the  very 
meagre  materials  on  which  he  had  to  work.  Whether  he  was  the 
equal  of  Quetelet,  as  Dr.  Mayr  would  seem  to  imply  (p.  221),  is  a 
question  that  there  is  no  advantage  in  raising,  still  less  in  answering. 
That  Siissmilch's  claims  to  be  considered  as  a  "  worthy  pioneer " 
in  the  new  country  over  which  Quetelet  carried  a  rough  but  compre- 
hensive survey,  have  been  neglected,  may  be  true;  but  in  all 
departments  of  human  activity  the  man  who  works  out  a  conception 
and  makes  it  available  for  practical  purposes,  must  be  considered  as 
the  originator  of  such  consequences  as  arise  from  it.  Though 
Siissmilch  may  be  the  Kepler,  Quetelet  is  the  Newton,  of  statistics. 

[Since  this  notice  was  written  the  Council  of  the  Statistical 
Society  has  decided  to  prepare  and  circulate  a  translated  abridgment 
of  Dr.  Mayr's  book,  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  ready  as  a  supplement 
to  the  next  number  of  the  Journal.'} 

We  have  next  to  notice  **  Recherches  sur  la  loi  du  Mouvement 
Telegraphique  International.  Par  C.  L.  Madsen,  avec  10  tableaux 
et  une  carte.  Copenhague,  Paris,  1877."  This  essay  on  the  statis- 
tics of  international  telegraphy  is  in  many  respects  a  notable 
effort  in  statistical  science.  The  author,  Herr  Madsen,  has  had  a 
large  part  in  the  management  of  the  Grande  Compagnie  des 
T^legraphiques  du  Nord,  but  he  appears  to  be,  at  the  same  time,  a 
man  of  a  very  mathematical  turn  of  mind.  Accordingly,  he  has 
taken  the  statistics  of  telegraphic  communication  between  Den- 
mark, Norway,  and  Sweden,  and  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  has 
endeavoured  to  discover  the  mathematical  laws  which  the  amounts 
obey.  He  arrives  at  an  empirical  equation  in  which  the  number 
of  telegrams  is  expressed  in  the  form  of  a  variable  co-efficient, 
multiplied  into  the  sum  of  three  terms.  Two  of  these  terms 
oonsist  of  the  tonnages  of  shipping,  belonging  to  either  of  the 
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written  in  English.  It  chiefly  consists  of  the  celebrated  treatise 
**  The  Examination  of  Cnrrencj  "  of  the  Chinese  scholar  Ma-twan- 
liny  contained  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  volumes  of  his  great  cyclo- 
pasdia.  This  early  economist  was  bom  in  the  Kiangf-si  province  of 
China,  probably  about  the  year  1245,  when  the  social  condition  of 
China  was  rendered  miserable  by  the  over- issue  of  paper  money. 
After  holding  public  offices  of  importance,  he  devoted  the  la^t 
twenty  years  of  his  life  to  scientific  studies,  and  collected  his 
history  of  money  from  annals  of  the  different  dynasties  which 
were  even  then  ancient.  Dr.  Vissering  gives  the  text  in  Chinese 
characters,  a  careful  translation  into  English,  and  elaborate 
commentaries.  Thus  the  European  reader  is  for  the  first  time 
enabled  to  study  the  experience  of  a  thousand  and  more  years 
back  in  the  great  empire  of  China.  We  have,  for  instance,  the 
speeches  delivered  at  a  privy  council  of  the  Emperor  Hiao-wu-ti, 
of  the  Sung  dynasty,  some  years  after  a.d.  430.  One  of  the 
speeches,  as  Dr.  Vissering  points  out  (p.  74),  displays  a  perfect 
comprehension  of  G-resham's  theorem,  that  bad  money  cannot 
drive  out  good  money.  A  little  later  (p.  80)  we  have  a  complete 
statement  of  the  important  principle  that  false  coining  can  only  be 
prevented  by  excellent  mechanical  execution  of  the  coinage,  and 
not  by  penal  laws.  In  the  reign  of  Kao-ti,  of  the  Tsi  Dynasty, 
Kung-K*Ai  spoke  as  follows : — "  The  fact  that  false  coiners  are  not 
restrained  by  severe  laws,  results  from  the  way  in  which  the  money 
is  cast  on  the  part  of  Government,  which  is  too  sparing  of  the 
copper,  and  grudges  the  expenses  consequent  upon  the  mechanical 
process.  They  who  act  up  to  such  principles  have  a  notion  of 
money  without  heeding  its  character  as  an  instrument  in  daily  use 
to  farther  exchange.  Their  purposes  and  desires  are  merely  to 
make  the  pieces  light  and  as  numerous  as  possible.  They  take 
care  that  the  mechanical  process  is  as  simple  as  possible,  and  the 
fabrication  of  the  pieces  easy ;  but  they  do  not  consider  what  are 
the  fatal  consequences  of  it." 

It  is  difficult  to  give  any  correct  idea  of  the  amount  of  curious 
information  contained  in  this  volume.  Not  only  the  metallic  but 
the  paper  money,  which  circulated  for  many  centuries,  is  carefully 
described.  We  have  frequent  statistical  returns  of  the  notes  issued 
and  withdrawn,  and  of  the  rates  of  depreciation  at  which  they  circu- 
lated. Much  of  Ma-twan-lin*s  text  reads  (that  is  in  English)  just 
like  telegraphic  reports  of  the  currency  manipulations  at  Washiogton. 
Thus,  about  the  year  a.d.  1168,  Tsiang-fei  reports : — "During  the 
last  month  the  hoei-tsze  which  were  in  use  have  been  withdrawn 
and  redeemed  with  gold  and  silver.  Now  the  same  course  must  be 
pursued,  and  if  the  number  of  hoei-tsze  issued  gradually  increases, 
gold  and  silver  must  continually  be  given  to  withdraw  them.*'  The 
minister  proceeds : — "  The  means  to  prevent  depreciation  is  now  to 
collect  them  together  and  then  again  to  expand  them  .... 
and  in  this  way  always  to  balance  them  that  they  may  remain  at 
full  value.  Now,  if  on  the  first  day  of  the  fourth  month  of  this  year 
workpeople  are  appointed  to  print  and  coin  them,  an  amount  of  lo 
millions  string,  may  be  ready  at  the  end  of  this  year.  When  at 
thai  time  the  exchange  of  Uie  old  hoei-tsse  begixks,  ooa  every  bill 
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There  has  now  been  added  to  t 
volumes  of  "A  Statietic&l  Account  of 
B.A.,  LL.D.,  an  elaborate  work  in  tw 
command  of  the  Government  of  India 
province  to  attempt  any  description  i 
which  we  can  only  direct  the  attention  ■ 
especially  those  connected  with  India, 
of  adding  that  the  pnblioation  of  the  wc 
arranged  throngh  Messra.  Triibner,  wl 
nominal  price  of  js.  per  volume,  couple 
only  a  very  limited  number  of  copies  are 

Among  other  new  works  also  adde< 
notice  a  translation  by  Mr.  Heywood,  lat 
of  Professor  Heer'a  "  Primeval  World  of 
is  in  two  volumes,  and  contains  no  fewei 
that  nothing  is  wanted  to  make  the  worl 
subject  to  which  it  relates.  The  transla 
translations  leave  nothing  to  be  desire 
translation  is  enhanced  by  the  editor's 
been  received,  as  will  be  noticed  in  th 
essay  on  "  Stock  Exchange  Securities  ;"  i 
"  TJeber  die  Kindersterblichkeit  in  Miincl 

Of  works  of  reference  we  are  glad 
increase  the  information  of  the  public  as 
in  the  shape  of  a  "  Municipal  Corporal 
Book,"  edited  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Somers  Vine 
to  contain  a  good  deal  of  statistical  and  o' 
to  each  monicipalitT.  and  mnlr)  >-»  ■"— ^ 
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snmmaiy  in  another  part  of  this  Journal.  THe  form  of  the  returns 
has  been  slightly  altered  in  the  present  publication,  and  the  report 
states  that  the  information  as  to  foreign  and  colonial  agriculture 
formerly  incorporated  with  these  returns,  will  henceforth  be  given 
in  the  statistical  abstracts  relating  to  foreign  countries  and  to  the 
colonies  respectively  published  by  tll5  Board  of  Trade.  We  have 
also  to  notice  the  last  Annual  Report  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  for  the  year  1875-76,  containing  the  usual  tables.  The 
principal  topic  of  the  report  is  the  progress  lately  made  in 
restricting  out-door  relief  throughout  the  country,  which  has  had 
for  effect  a  great  diminution  of  pauperism.  The  other  Parlia- 
mentary publications  received  during  the  quarter,  comprise  the 
Statistical  Abstract  for  the  Colonies  issued  by  the  Board  of  Trade, 
the  monthly  Trade  and  Navigation  Returns,  and  the  Statistical 
Abstract  for  India  issued  by  the  India  Office,  to  which  latter  publi- 
cation impoi'tant  additions  have  been  made,  especially  as  regards 
the  population  of  India. 

We  have  left  ourselves  little  room  to  notice  the  various  official 
publications  issued  by  the  Statistical  Bureaux  of  Foreign  States, 
which  have  again  been  most  important.  Italy  again  is  the  largest 
contributor,  and  we  would  direct  attention  especially  to  the 
"  StAtistica  Finanziaria — Prospetti  e  Tavole  Graffiche  " — a  volume  of 
financial  statistics,  for  each  tax,  and  each  province  of  Italy,  which 
is  perhaps  unequalled  for  fulness  among  the  official  publications  of 
any  State.  The  ^'  Bolletino  Consolare "  is  also  an  interesting 
document ;  this  publication  by  the  Italian  Government  rivalling  in 
some  respects  the  well-known  reports  by  Consuls  and  Secretaries  of 
Legation  issued  by  our  own  Foreign  Office.  We  can  hardly  hope 
to  do  justice,  however,  to  the  merits  of  Italian  statistics  in  this 
brief  form,  and  we  must  again  express  the  wish  that  some  of  the 
members  of  the  Society  will  make  use  of  them  and  attempt  to 

five  an  account  of  them.  The  United  States,  Germany,  Austria, 
weden  and  Norway,  have  also  sent  numerous  publications,  mostly 
in  continuation  of  former  issues,  and  the  importance  and  value  of 
which  are  sufficiently  apparent  from  the  alphabetical  list  which 
follows. 

In  conclusion,  we  have  to  mention  the  fact  of  the  publication  by 
M.  Block  of  a  "  Traite  Th6orique  et  Pratique  de  Statistique,*'  which 
appears  to  go  over  the  whole  ground,  and  contains  along  account  of 
the  history  of  statistics.  We  have  received  this  volume  too  late  to 
give  any  notice  of  it.  It  differs  in  method  from  that  of  Dr.  Mayr 
above  analysed,  and  the  two  works  will  rather  supplement  than 
compete  with  each  other.  It  may  be  hoped  that  the  study  of 
statistics  will  be  not  a  little  promoted  by  the  issue  of  two  such 
works. 
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BoUettino    delle    Situazoni  Mensili     dei  Conti   degli 

Instituti  d'Emissione.     Anno  8.     Nos.  8,  9  e  10. 

Imp.  8vo.     Roma,  1877 

Bollettino  Settimanale  dei  Frezzidi  Alcuuidei  principali 

Frodotti  -Agrari.    Anno  1877.     Nos.  30  al  44.   Imp. 

8to.     Roma,  1877 

Camera  dei  Deputati.    No.  18.     Rclazione  della  Com- 

missione    centrale     di    Sindicato    sidla    Amminis- 

trazione    delF  asse    Ecclcsiastico   per  I'anno    1876. 

241  pp.,  roy.  4to.     Roma,  1877 

Finanze.     Annuario    del   Ministero  delle  Finanzo  del 

Regno,   1867   al   1873    (compreso).      8  vols.,   8vo. 

Roma,  1867-73. ■. 

Giustizia.     Rclazione  Statistica  Sulla  Amministrazione 

della  Giustizia.     Affari  Ciyili  e  Commcrciali.    Fer 

Tanno  1872.   119  pp.,  imp.  4to.     Roma,  1875 

L'Economista  Italia.    Current  numbers 


By  whom  Presented. 


} 


} 
} 


Meteorologia  Italiana.    Bollettino  Decadico.   Anno  13. 
Nos.  22  and  23.    Imp.  8vo.    Roma,  1877 

Meteorologia  Italiana.     Bollettino  Mensilo.     Anno  13. 

No.  3,  ob.  roy.  8vo.     Roma,  1877 

MortaliUi  dell'  Esercito  Italiano.     Studi  di  Statistica 

Sanitaria  e  di  Geografia  Medica.     40  pp.,  diagrams 

and  maps,  roy.  8vo.     Roma,  1877    

Movimento  Commerciale,  nel  1876.     343  pp.,  roy.  4to. 

Roma,  1877 

Movimento  Commerciale,  nel   1862,  1864,  and   1874 

(compreso).  11   vols.,  roy.  4to.    Milano,    Torino  e 

Roma,  1863-75 

Navigazione  nci  Forti  del  Regno.      Farte  2*,  1876. 

36  pp.,  imp.  8yo.     Roma,  1877 


K&n.  Ung.  Minis- 
ters fiir  Kultus  und 
Untcrricht 

Regio  Govemo  Mar- 
ritimo  Ungberese 

K(3n.  Ung.  Statis- 
tiscben  Bureau 


Ministero  di  Agri- 
coltura,  Industria, 
e  Commorcio 

Signor  Luigi  Bodio 

Ministero  di  Agri- 
coltura,  Industria, 
e  Commercio 


>» 


Signor  Luigi  Bodio 


Ministero  di  Agri- 
colt  ura,  Industria, 
e  Commercio 


Direttore  della  Sta- 
tistica Genorale 


The  Editor 

Ministero  di  Agri- 
col  tura,  Industria, 
e  Commercio 

1* 


>> 
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HiTiilu  Euro[)«a — Ri'viAtik  luloninzioiiale. 
Tol.  ir.,F»»C.ir,TCvi.    Iiiip.Sro.   Fir. 

Btnte  Ferrate.  ReUzioiie  Stafistica  Bullt 
e  lull'  esercitio  delle  strsde  ferrule 
I'aiino  1876.  39&  pp.,  plates,  toj.  Vo. 

SUtiaticB  EUettorale  Politlnt.  Eleiloni  Q 
Anni  1861,  1865-66,  1867,  1870,  187 
S  copin,  166  pp.,  imp.  Svo.     Boma,  187 

Btstiatica  ed  £lenco  Oencrale  degli  Inititu 
e  delle  Society  per  Aziani  Nazionali 
esutenti  nel  Regao  ol  31  Die.  1876.  1 
8to.    Koma,  1877   

lelegrafl.  Beluione  Statiatica  eui  Telegaf 
4U>.     Firenift,  1863-76    


noRWAT  f/orsei  q^cieUe  Siatittik. 

Beretning  om   SksleTssenets    Tilatand   i 

Korge  (de  rinstruction   publique  et  pri 

191  pp.,  ro,T.  4t«.     Christlania,  1877 

FattigBtaliatik  (do  I'aMiBtatice  publique),  18t 

TOJ.  Wo.    Christiania.  1877 

CriminalBlatiBtiske   Tabeller    (de  la  itatietii 

nelle),  1874.    2aOpp.,  roy.  4Io.    CliriaUat 
Ti^ller    Tedkomiaende    Skiftertewnet  i  5 

■ucMeaiona  et  des  failtites],  1874.    43  pp. 

Christiauia,  1877 

BeretninK  om  Rigete   StrafarbeidsaaalBlter 

liMeotenti   p^Diteatiaire*  de  tiBTaui  foi* 

81  pp.,   Tabellcr  12,  roy.  4to.     Cbriatian: 
FotkemcBngdens  Bevcegelee  (mouTcment  de 

tion),  1672  0|;  1673.     2  toIb.,  84,  86  pp.. 

Chrirtiama,  1876-77 

CoDaulBtberetmuger    (Rapports    Aer.    consu 

114  pp.,  roj.  4co.     Chriatiania.  1877  


1877.] 
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Donations. 


Nob  WAT — Contd. 

Norses  OfficielU  Statistik. 

Tabeller  oyer  de  Spedalske  i  Norge  (de  I'^l^phan- 
tiasis),  1875  og  1876.  2  toIs.,  62,  32  pp.,  roy.  4to. 
Christiania,  1876-77 

Orereigt  oyer  Smdssjgeasjlemes  Virksomhed  (des  hos- 
pices d'ali^nes),  1875  og  1876.  2  yols.,  27,  27  pp., 
roy.  4to.      Christiania,  1876-77 

Beretning  om  den  Hoiere  Landbmgsskole  i  Aas 
(sur  la  ferme  modMe  d'Aas),  1874-75.  77  pp.,  roy. 
4to.     Chnstiania,  1876   

De  offentlige  Jembaner  (les  chemins  de  fer  publics), 
1875.     600  pp.,  roy.  4to.     Christiania,  1877  

Beretninger  om  Norges  Fiskerier  (sur  les  p^ches  de  la 
Nory^ge),  1875.    85  pp.,  roy.  4to.  Christiania,  1877.... 

Kommunale  Forholde  i  Norges  Land-  og  Bykommuner 
(les  finances  communales) ,  1872  og  1873.  64  pp.  roy. 
4to.     Christiania,  1876   

Tabeller  yedkommende  Norges  Bcrgyoerksdrift  (de  Tex- 
ploitation  des  mines  ct  usines),  1871-73.  16  pp., 
roy.  4to.      Christiania,  1876 

Statistiske  Oplysninger  om  de  fremsatte  Stemmerets- 
forslags  Yirkning  (de  suffrage  politique) ,  1  og,  2  Del. 
186,  359  pp.,  roy.  4to.     Christiania,  1877 

Oyersigt  over  Kongeriget  Norges  Indtaegterog  Udgifter 
(des  recettes  et  des  d^penses  du  Boyaumc),  1875. 
31  pp.,  roy.  4to.     Christiania,  1877  

Den  Norske  Statstelegrafs  Statistik  (les  lignes  t41^- 
graphiques),  1876.  85  pp.,  roy.  4to.  Christiania, 
1877  * 


I 


} 


SWEDEir — 

Bidrag  till  Sverige*  Officiela  Statistik. 

Befolknings-Statistik  (Population),  1875 

R&ttsyasendet  (Justice  civile  et  criminelle),  1874.  II 

Bergshandteringen  (Mines  et  Usines),  1875 

Fabriker  och  Manufakturcr  (Industrie),  1875 

Inrikes  Handel  och  Sjdfart  (Commerce  et  navigation, 

int^rieur),  1875    

Utrikes  Handel  och  Sjofart  (ditto,  extdrieur),  1875  .... 

Fangvarden  (Prisons),  1875  

Telegrafvasendet  (T^l^mraphes) ,  1876  

Helso-  och  sjukv&rden  (Statistique  m^icale) .    I.  Sund- *" 

hets-Kollegii  underdaniga  Berattelse  (Hygienic  pub- 

lique).  1875.     II.  Ofverstyrelsens  dfver  Hospitalen 
underdaniga  Berattelse  (Ali^n^s),  1875 

Statens  Jemv^trafik  (Chemins  de  fer  de  T^tat),  1875.... 

Posiverket  (Postes),  1875   

Jordbruk  och   Boskapsskdtsel   (Statistique   agricolc), 

,  1875 

ArsT&rtberattelser  (Calcul  de  la  r^olte),  1876   

Landmateriet  (Arpentage),  1876  

Skogsvasendet  (For^ts  de  I'^tat),  1875 

AllmUnna  arbeten  (Travaux  publies),  1875.      36  pp.,  1 
map,  roy.  4to.  Stockholm,  1877 J 


} 


By  wliom  Presented. 


Le  Bureau  Central 
de  Statistique  du 
Royaume  de  la 
Nory^ge 
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Le  Bureau  Central 
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Dunationi. 


By  wliom  Presented. 


{ 
} 


Sweden — dmlil. 

Ilidrni]  till  Sreriges  OJficiela  StaiiHik. 

Lotsviisondct  (Pih^fuco,  pharcfl  et  sauretage),  1876. 
41  pp.,  niu)),  ro\.  -Ato.     Stockholm,  1877 

KonimnKTHus  futtiuard  och  finanscr  (Atislstance  pub- 
lifjiic  rt  fliianros  dcs  communes),  1874.  253  pp., 
rov.  4to.     Stockhohn,  1877    

StatT-ti-k  Ti-Ukrilt    (Jourmil  de  Statistique^,  haft  461 
(ISTfJ),   IS  (1S77).     55,  88  pp.,  8to.     Stockholm,  ► 
1877  

Kik-tut  (Hiuljr.i),  1873.  38  pp.  iKjat  4to.  Stock- 
iK.lm.  1H77    

Kapilul-Koiilo  till  Kikdhufvudbokcn  (Comptes  de 
I't'tat,  (rxtniit),  1H75.  85  pp.,  rov.  4to.  StcK^kholm, 
1877 ' 

RiksbaiikcTJs  St.illning,  (Banque  de  Su^dc), September, 
187^1;  Juii.\  1877.     Roy.  4to.     Stockholm,  1877  .... 

Kiksbunkcns  Mctallinka  Kassa  (Haiique  de  Su^de), 
Auiru.st,lS7r);  .Iuly,1877.  Roy. 4to.  Stockholm,  1877  / 

Eii>kil(la  Jiaiiktrnas  iiianadn-  qTarials-  och  areredo-l 
^on-l^rr  (IJaiKiufs  privee»),  Sept.,  1876;  June,  1877.  > 
Kov.  Ito.     Sto.kliolm,  1S77  

llypotcksinriitliiiiiirar  (Cn'dit  foncier),  1876.  Sheet, 
rov.  Ito.    Stocklinhn,  1877 

Ovt  r.-i^t  at"  Svrri<j<'w  KikKbanks  Stiillning,  Sammafattad 
etttr  187<J,  ars  IJokslut.  21  pp.,  roy.  4to.  Stock- 
ln.lui.  1.S77    


Le  Bureau  Centrtl 
de  Statistique  de 
SuMe  k  Stockhobn 


J 


Rt'shia.     Aumiairr  (1«^h  financpB  Russcb.     ParMons.  A." 
A'«'.«.><rl«)vsky.     Aiiiu'rs  quatrieme  et  cinqui^me.     8vo. 
JSl.  IVlcr.-hiir-r,  1S7()    

Sr.MN.     Hdlctin  (l(>  la  Socicdud  Gcograiica  de  Madrid. 
Toino  ii,  Nt).  .'i ;  y  Tomo  iii.  No.  4.     1877. 


} 


} 


Unitki)  ST\Ti:r^  — 

Agriculture.     Aimunl  Reports  by  the   Commimiioner I 

of    Pattnts,   18.>1-G1.     5  vols.,  cloth,  8vo.     Waah-  \ 

iiifTton,  l852-f;2    J 

Banker's  Magazine  (New  York).     Vol.  xi,  3rd  Beries, 

N(>>.  4,  5  and  (1.     Hvo.     Now  York,  1877 

IJureau  of  Stat  i^t  ies  (WaHliington).     Quarterly  Reports  1 

of  tlie  Chief  of  t lie.  No. 4,  1876;  No.  1,  1877.  8to.J 
l]r>stoii  (C'ity  of),  Mush.      Report  of  the  Joint  Special  1 

Committee   on  J  in  proved  Sewerage.     37  pp.,  plates  V 

and  ina})s,  Hvo.     i^)8ton,  1877   J 

Ditto.     l*r()e(»edingH  of  the  Board  of  Trade  of,  relatiTel 

to  a  Ship  Canal   from  the  LakeB  to  the  Mississippi.  \ 

\M\  J)]).,  Hvo.     IJo.ston,  1870 

Ditto.     Annual   Report  of  the  Auditor  of  Acoounts, ' 

to  April  'M)\\\,  1H76.     402  pp.,  8to.     Boston,  1876.   * 
Ditto,     'lliird.   Fourth,  and  Fifth  Annual  Reports  of 

tlie  City   Hoard  of  Health.     127,  91,  96  pp.,  Sto. 

BoHton,  1875-77   

Edueuiion,     Bureau   of,     Circulars     of    Information 

Nos.  1  and  2,  1877.     28,  77  pp.,  8vo.     Washingtcm. 


Mons.     A.      Yesse- 
lovsky 

La  Sociedad 


The  American  Statis- 
tical Aasociation, 
Boston. 

The  Editor 

Dr.  Edward  Jarris 
A.M.,  U.S.A. 


>i 


>» 


i» 


Bunan  of    Educa- 
tion 
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Donations. 


'•1 


Unitbd  States — Contd, 

Fnnklin  Institute  (Philadelphia).  Journal  of  the. 
Vol.  Ixxiii,  Nos.  3  and  4 ;  toI.  Ixxir,  Nos.  4, 5,  and  6 
8vo.    Philadelphia,  1877 

Foreign  Missions,  Annual  Reports  of  the  American  1 
Board  of  Commissioners  for.  26  Tolumes,  Sto.  > 
Boston,  1820-57 J 

Home  Missions.  Twentj-ninth  Report  of  the  American  1 
Home  Missionary  Society,  with  Appendix.  184  pp.,  ► 
Sto.     New  York,  1856 

Eu  Klnx  Conspiracy,  The.  Report  (with  testimony) 
of  the  Joint  Select  Committee  on.  13  Tolumes, 
cloth,  8vo.     Washington,  1872 

Massachusetts  (State  ot).  General  Laws  and  Resolves'! 
passed  hy  the  Legislature  during  the  sessions  of  I 
1870,   1876.     170,  206  pp.,   8to.     Boston,    1870,  f 

1876  J 

Ditto.     Aggregates  of  Polls,  Property,  Taxes,  &c.,  as! 

assessed  1st  May,   1875-76.     82,  30  pp.,  Sto.     Bos-  \ 
ton,  1876  

Ditto.  Annual  Report  of  the  Auditor  of  Accounts, 
1876.     303pp.,8TO.     Boston,  1877 

Ditto.  Annual  Reports  of  the  Librarian  of  the 
State  Library,  1876-76.  64,  63  pp.,  8vo.  Boston, 
1876-77 

Ditto.     Annual  Reports  of  the  Perkin's  Institution] 
for   the   Blind,  1874-76.     153,  156,  176  pp.,  8vo. 
Boston,  1875-77  

Ditto.    Annual  Reports  of  the  State  Lunatic  Hospitals  1 
at   Taunton  (1875-76),  Worcester,  and  Northamp-  > 
ton,  1876.    4  toIs.,  8to.    Boston,  1877   J 

Ditto.  Annual  Registration  Report,  1875.  162  pp.,  1 
cloth,  8vo.    Boston,  1877 

Ditto.    Annual  Reports  of  the  State  Prison,  1876,  the ' 
State    Almshouse    at  Tewkesbury,   and   the  State 
Workhouse  at  Bridgewater,    1876.    8  toIs.,    8to. 
Boston,  1876-77  

Ditto.  Annual  Reports  of  the  State  School  for*^, 
Idiotic  and  Feeble-minded  Youth,  IS*'6  ;  the  State 
Reform  School,  1875-76 ;  the  State  Primary 
School  at  Monson,  1874-76;  and  the  State  Indus- 
trial School  for  Girls,  1875-76.  8vo.  Boston, 
1877 

Ditto.  Annual  Report  of  the  General  State  Hospital, 
1876.    60  pp.,  8to.    Boston,  1876  

Ditto.  Adaress  of  His  Excellency  Governor  "I 
W.  B.  Washburn,  to  the  Legislature,  5th  January,  l> 
1872.    63  pp.,  8vo.    Boston,  1872  J 

Ditto.  Address  of  His  Excellency  Governor  A.  H.  Rice  1 
to  the  Legislature,  4th  January,  1877.  8vo.    Boston,  V 

1877  

Ditto.      Various    Medical,    Cemetery,   Railway,   and 

other  Reports.    8vo.    Boston,  1871-76  

Ditto.  Twenty-first  Annual  Report  of  the  insurance  I 
Commissioner,  Part  2,  1876.  (Life  and  Accident  ^ 
Insurance.)    284pp.,8vo.    Boston,  1876    J 


] 


By  whom  PrMented. 


The  Institute 

Dr.  Edward  Jarvis, 
A.M. 
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Donations. 


:} 


India  (Bkitish) — Contd, 

Calcutta.    Report  of  the  Censos  of  the  Town  of.    6th 

April,  1876.     By  H.  Beyerlej.     63  pp.,  123  tables 

ooloured  map,  folio.    Calcutta,  1876 

Mysore  General  Census,  1871.      Supplement  to,  and' 

Keport  on.     Bj  M^or  A.  W.  C.  Lindsay.      2  Tob. 

858,  673  pp.,  8vo.    Bangalore,  1874-75   

Oudh.     General  Beport  on  the  Census  of.      Bj  J.  C. 

Williams,  Esq.      2  vols.,  maps,  folio.      Luclmow, 

1869 

Punjab.   Report  on  the  Census  of,  10th  January,  1868, 

with  tabuLur  statements,  55  pp.,  roy.  4to.      Lahore, 


By  whom  Presented. 


Sir  L.  Mallet,  India 
Office. 


)i 


1870 


Boyal  Asiatic  Society,  Bombay  Branch,  Journal  of. 
VoL  xii.  No.  34a.     169  pp.,  8vo.    1877  

Boyal  Asiatic  Society,  North  China  Branch,  Journal  of. 
New  series,  Nos.  10  and  11,  maps,  8yo.  Shanghai, 
1876-77 


1 


}» 


Tlie  Society 


»> 


Nbw  South  Walks — Vital  Statistics,  1876-77.   58  pp.,  folio 


QUBBKSLAND — 

Fifth  Census,  1876.    187  pp.,  maps,  folio.    Brisbane, 
1877 

Vital  Statistics,  1876.    Seyenteenth  Annual  Beport. 
47  pp.,  folio.     Brisbane,  1877   

Queensland  Gbzette.   Supplement,  "Vital  Statistics.'' 

Brisbane,  1877  (Current  numbers)    

South  Austbalia.  South  Australian  Institute.    Annual  |^ 

Beport  of,  1876-77.     9  pp.,  4to.    Adelaide,  1877  J 


} 

} 
} 


Victoma — 

Mining  Surveyors'  and  Registrars'  Reports  for  Quarter ' 
ended  30th  June,  1877.    38  pp.,  folio.    Melbourne, 
1877 

Statistical  Register.  Parts  5  and  6, 1876.  70, 16  pp., 
folio.     Melbourne,  1877 

Statistical    Register.    Parts    1,    2,   3    and    4,   1876.1 
Folio.    Melbourne,  1877 J 

Victorian  Year  Book  for  1876-77.  By  H.  H.  Hayter, 
Goyemment  Statist.  240  pp.,  8yo.  Melbourne, 
1877.    6  copies    


•J 


Registrar-  General 


H.     Jordan,     £sq., 
Registrar-Generai 


>» 


The  Institute 


The     Minister      of 
Mines 

H.  H.  Hayter,  Esq. 

The  Agent-General 
for  Victoria 

The  Author 


H.  M.  Hull,  Esq. 


Tasmania.    Statistics  of,  1876.    218  pp.,  folio 

Ibblaio) — 
Quarterly    Return    of    the    Marriages,    Births,    and\l^     •  f-o,.  nn««i.«i 

Deaths  registered  in.    No.  55.     September,  1877  ...  /    ^egistrar-uonerai 
Weekly  Returns  of  Births  and  Deatns  of  eight  large  1 

towns,  in  current  numbers,  8yo.    Dublin,  1877 J 

Scotlakd — 
Glasgow.    Return  of  Deaths,  &c.,  for  Quarter  ended  ^ 

80th    June,    1877.      Tables,    with    accompanying  I  >  t  t>    o        n   ir__ 
remarks  by  Medical  Officer.    16  pp.,  8yo.  Glasgow,  f  J-  ^-  «'"«*'^'i»  *-«!• 
1877 


C7r, 


Additio7i8  to  the  Library, 
Donations — Contd. 


[Dec. 


Donations. 


By  whom  Presented. 


Scotland — Conftl.  | 

Glasfijow.     Montlily  Reports  on  the  Air  of,  for  July!    Sanitary        Deparl- 
an<l  Aucust.  1S77    J       ment 


ral  for  Scotland 


"♦•eklv  an<l  Moiitlilv  Returns  of  Births,  Deaths,  and  1     -«     ^     •-*-«    /r-« 

MarViaixes  in  the  ei<;ht  principal  towns  of.     Current  }      fifiV!?^!^.^* 

numlxrs.  IS77.     Svo.  sheet.     Edinburgh,  1S77 ^     «-««—. 

Quarterly  Rt'turii  of  the  Births,  Deaths  and  Marriages 

in,  f'»r  Quart (>r  eniliug  30th  September,  1877.     S'o. 

01,  oO  ])p.,  8vo.     Edinburgh,  1877.     3  copies 

The  R«'ui-trar  (ionoral's  19th  detailed  Annual  Report 

of  t]it»  IJirths.  Doaths  and  Marriages  in.  (Abstracts  ^ 

of  187;J).    [C-1817].    251pp.,  8to.    1877 J 


/ 


J 

of  the  1 

\2  pp.,  V 


UxiTEP  Kixgdom: — 

Agricultunil  Krturns  for  Great  Britain,  with  Abstract  1 

for  tlif  United  Kinjijilom  (C-1878).     49  pp.,  Svo 

Agricultural ^Soviety  (Thelloyal),  Journal  of.     Second 

scries.     Vol.  xiii.     Part  2,  No.  2-4.      395  pp.,  Svo. 
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Appendjiof  inM^t:  aamt upended  for  utlra  ai 

DUaaiioH  on  Mr.  Hamilion'i  Paper  on  Nevi 
Vugel  (3ir  JulJiu) 

Tbe  public  Korki  polieji,  and  Sir  D.  UcLean'i  pal 

they  craml  to  Fiiat^   doubtful  cumpviwaof  p 
for  public  voriia;  and  of   tho  rehtin:  buid 
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Hamilton  (Arclubald).     DUcussion  on  Ms  Paper — contd. 

Fergusson  (Sir  James) 

Valne  of  the  immigrant  to  the  mother  country  as  well  ns  to  the  colony 
illuBtrated  in  the  enormous  trade  of  the  Australian  Colonies  with  the 
former  (90  millions  a  year) ;  benefits  to  New  Zealand  of  its  having  been 
colonised  from  various  puiutM,  and  the  distribution  of  population  and  wealth 
more  rapid ;  unfair  depreciation  of  New  Zealand  investments,  the  public 
works  for  wliich  undertaken  being  still  in  progress ;  all  public  works  in 
New  Zealand  undertaken  and  constructed  by  dovernment,  private  means 
being  consumed  in  the  development  of  the  country  itself  aud  the 
individual  properties  .......       127-9 

Farr  (WilUam) 

If  New  Zealand  acted  with  prudence,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  as  to  loaiii 
from  this  country ;  value  of  an  English  labourer  aud  of  a  good  cluss  of 
Englishmen  to  our  colonies  ......      129 

Hamilton  (Archibald) ,  reply  : 

Authenticity  of  the  figures  as  to  wages  and  provisions  in  his  |)aper;  proposed 
mode  of  calculating  the  value  of  the  immigrant  and  difficulties  attending  it ; 
promising  yield  of  the  railways  on  such  parts  as  were  opened        .  .       129-30 

Heywood  (James) 

Three-fifths  of  the  New  Zealand  trade  is  in  wool         .  .  .  .130 

Hammice  (J.  E.) .  Remarks  on  the  proportion  of  fires  the  result  of  fraud     428 
Habdt   (Ralph  P.).     Remarks  in   discussion   (Neisou   on  Friendly 
Societies)  ..........       88 

Habyey  (William)  as  phjsician  to  St.  Bartholomew's,  his  recommen- 
dation on  the  duties  of  his  surgical  colleagues,  &c.  .         .  .      180 

Hendriks  (Frederick).    Retnarks  in  discussion  (Brabrook  on  Savings 

Banks) .         .         .     625-6 

Heywood  (James) .    Remarks  on  wool  trade  of  New  Zealand    .         .      130 

in  favoiur  of  local  Aelf -government    .....      292 

on  the  use  of  slates  in  preventing  fires  on  tops  of  houses      .      426 

Hill  (Samuel).     Remarks  in  discussion  (Hamilton  on  New  Zealand)      126 
Hospital  Dietaries,  as  before,  and  in  Howard's  time     .  .         .     189 

a  08PITAL8,  early  history  of,  their  large  number  in  the  middle  ages     .      178-83 
the    eighteenth    century    remarkable    for    its    munificence    in 
founding  ..........      181 

sanitary  improvements,  unsatisfactory  character   of    some  plan 
for  currents  of  fresh  air,  simple  process  of  window  near  ceiling, 

&c. 230-33 

summary   of    evils    inherent  in   or  imported  into   as   affecting 

mortaUty 222 

mortality  of,  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  times  past  and  present 

(see  Steele) 177 

tables  of  mortality  of,  and  causes  of  at  different  periods,  relative 

to  the  sexes,  &c.  (see  under  Steele)         .....      241-61 
mortality  of,  reduction  from  8o  per  i,ooo  in  seventeenth  century 

to  50  per  I, coo  in  the  eighteenth  century        ....      222-3 

• of,  as  affected  by  intermittent  fever  from  Thames  marshes 

and  scurvy  ......  ...      217-8 

Hospitals   (London),  list  of,  dates  of  foundation,  beds,  mortality, 

&o 182-3 

■         increasing  mortality  of,  1850-76,  from  the  graver  character 

of  the  maladies  received  and  operations  for  accident*       .  .      198-200 

see  JSartkoIometo^s  (Saint) ^  OaySt  London^  Thomases  (Saint), 

Hospital   (Glasgow),   experience  of   increased  mortality  of,    since 
1795,  with  increase  of  population       ...  ...     205 

HdTEL  DiBU,  fevers  in,  from  excessive  crowding  in  1773  .  .  .      191 

Howard  (John),  our  information  on  deficient  sanitary  arrangements 

of  hospitals  in  the  last  century  derived  from  him  .  .         .      187 

Howard  Prizb  Medal  Essay  fob  1876  (see  Steele) ;  subjects  for 

1877-78 838 

Humphreys     (N.    A.).     Remarks   in    discussion    (F.    Martin    on 
comparative  population)    .......     608 

Huhtbb  (W.  W.).    Statistical  account  of  Bengal  (notice)         .         .     666 


A  imt  of  W  BilUaai  n-ytv  ctvd  U  Int  oilj 

tiDH  of  the  lul  tin  yun    . 

Indian  Coen,  increaaed  importation  of,  1877 

iNriBHABT,  Olugow  Roj'al,  labia  relAtiTe  to 

iNstrRiNCK,  Fibs,  coneidered  under  hutoiki 

»nd  national  AspectB  (see  Walford)      . 

introduction  and  deTelopment  of  thi 

amount  of  property  requiring  the  pi 

Newbold,  Mititland,  Eden,  Brown.  &c. 

amount  of  property  actually  iiunred 

general  review  of  the  progre«e  of,  I 

reaulted,  and  reverge  evilg,  ic.,  And  poi 

iJtaCe 

iNgURANCB  (Firk)  OFFICES,  details  of  the  fonii 
the  proTinceB.  1710-1876    .         '.  .  . 

aggregate  inoooie  of,  in  the  world,  ?( 

Iboh  Tbidb,  its  advenitj  and  depreuion,  18S 


Jetohs   (W.  S.).     Semarii  ia  disciiMion   i 

Imports)  ...... 

on  the  diffleultics  in  the  use  of  hydn 

Jbvs,  rapid  increasD  of  in  Rusiia  and  Turks j 

Land,   peasant   proprietorship   of,  in   Frano 

McCimoch,  &c.,  sbown  to  be  erronsou* 

the  modem  DomesdsT  Boole  of  proprietors 

oomparison  of  number  of  proprietors  ot, 

countries,  productiveness  of  farms,  Ac. 

points   discussed    relative  to  English  ani 

Caird) 

the  price  in  England  loo  dear  for  peasant 
decrease  of  populalian  from  the  French  tj 
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liBTBYBB  (G-.  J.  Shaw).    Inctugural  Address — eantd. 

The  opinion!  of  A.  Younfr,  McCnIloch,  and  othen  as  to  the  effectii  of  peasant 
proprietorship  in  Fnmce  leading  to  excess  in  population,  and  conse- 
quent distress,  shown  in  the  9eqnel  to  be  erroneous  .  .  .       514-17 

Illustrations  as  to  statistical  Terification  of  theories,  from  free  trade, 
wrecks,  and  inMrnitv  .......      617-18 

Abuses  and  specious  fallacies  connected  with  statistics,  and  the  consequent 
depreciation  of  their  use     .......      618-19 

Points  necessary  to  be  considered  in  the  comparison  of  crime  in  England  and 
Ireland        .........       620 

Doubts  as  to  an  increase  in  drunkenness,  and  where  an  increase  it  is  not  cor- 
relatire  with  increase  of  publichonses        .....      630-8S 

Large  number  uf  committals  for  drunkenness  where  the  Irish  are  numerous,       631-3 

Importance  of  considering  the  total  amount  of  wages  consumed  in  drink, 
rather  than  indiridual  cases  of  drunkenness  ....       6SS 

The  8uppt>sed  increase  of  French  exports  over  English  shown  to  be  fallacious, 

from  much  included  in  the  former  being  excluded  from  the  latter.  .       622-S 

Errors  in  the  statistics  of  emigration  from  not  deducting  numbers  of 
immigrants  ........      63S 

Differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  results  of  the  Contagious  Diseasea  Acts, 
between  Mr.  stansfeld  and  the  medical  officers       ....      633-4 

Growing  importance  of  statistics  shown  by  statistical  branches  being 
attached  to  each  department  of  State,  and  a  commission  to  overlook  tiiem.       535 

Valuable  return  on  charitable  endowments     .....       625-6 

The  modem  Domesday  Book  of  proprietors  of  land,  value  of  the  ori^nal  one 
of  William  the  Conqueror,  ana  want  of  the  same  information  at  intervals 
between      .........      626-7 

The  same  want  in  Prance  for  comparison  of  ante  and  post  revolution  periods.      627 

Comparison  of  numbers  of  landed  proprietors  in  England  ana  other 
countries,  and  discussion  of  the  question  of  the  comparative  productiveueaa 
of  the  large  farms  of  England  and  the  peasant  holdings  of  France  628-9 

Decrease  in  agricultural  produce  and  stock  in  the  United  Kingdom  since  1870      680 

Letbtbb  (Q-.  J.  Shaw).    Remarks  on  the  improyed  social  condition  of 

Italy 631 

Lbpbobt,  asylum  for,  up  to  seventeenth  century      ....  179 

Lvboy-Beaulisu,  financial  treatise  (notice)    .....  497 
Lbti  (Leone).     Statistical  Results  of  the  Recent  TreaHes  of  Commerce 

between  different  States  of  Europe      ......  1 

Slow  advance  of  commercial  freedom  in  foreign  States  in  spite  of  their  high 

schools  of  economists  .....*.  1 

The  treaty  of  commerce  with  France  in  1860  economical  as  well  as  political ; 

its  negociation.  and  the  prohibitions  abolished  by  it  .  .  .  2-4 

Objections  uf  Cobden  to  treaties  of  commerce  ....  S-S 

Enumeration  of  treaties  between  other  countries  which  followed  the  1860 

treaty  .........  4 

Effects  of  the  treaties  on  international  Enropean  trade ;  tahUi  showing 

increase  per  cent,  of  imports  and  exports,  1860-74  .  .  6-6 

Large  increase  of  the  trade  of  each  country  with  Europe  compared  with  that 

of  other  parts ;  increased  tonnage,  &c.        .  .  6-7 

Increased  consumption  of  foreign  produce  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  of 

importation  into  Austria  and  otner  foreign  countries  .  .  8-9 

Increased  export*  of  manufactures;  increase  of  woollen  manufactures  in 

Sweden  since  reduction  of  duties    ......  9-10 

Rates  of  wine  duties  regulated  by  the  home  duties  on  spirits  .        10-11 

Effects  of  the  treaty  on  our  trade  with  France  in  increase  of  both  exports 

and  imports  (with  lahUs)    .......        11-13 

Free  trade  principles  less  popular  now  than  ten  years  ago  in  the  United 

States,  Germany,  and  France  from  increase  of  financial  exigencies  .        14 

Effects  of  the  treaties  on  the  balance  of  tiade,  with  tablet  showing  tendency 

to  excess  of  imports  of  merchandise  over  exports  in  each  country  except 

France        .........        li-17 

Prospective  question  of  renewal  of  the  treaties  of  commerce  before  end 

of  1877 17-18 

Duties  repealed  under  the  commercial  treaty  wiUi  France  .  .        18 

discussion  on.      See  Bourne  (S.),  paper  on  Preponderance  of 
Importr. 
Levi  (Leone).     Reply  in  discussion  (Bourne  and  Levi  on  Imports)    .       40 

Remarks  in  discussion  (Mouat  on  the  Buda-Pesth  congress)         .     552  4 
LiBBABY  of  the  Society.     Notes  on  Recent  Additions  to  the  Library  .     497 

Financial  treatise  of  Paul  iLeroy-BeaoUeUi  Engel's  Jahrbnch  fur  die  Amt- 
liche  Statistik  des  Preussischen  Staats  ;  Beportsof  the  Gonti  oiler  of  the 
Currency  (from  America) ;  Statistics  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  eeneral  statis- 
tics (from  Russia);  statistics  from  Italy,  Germany,  fcc;  uomepublicS' 
tions  .........      497-oUO 
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Mabtin  (Frederick).     Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages — contd. 

High  surplus  of  birth-nte  over  death-rate  in  the  Teutonic  States,  compared 
with  the  Latin  States  ....... 

Marriages ;  the  same  series  of  tables ;  great  steadiness  of  the  English  rate ; 
effects  of  the  war  in  France  and  Prussia ;  low  rate  in  Italy  and  Spain,  and 
the  northern  States,  and  high  in  Austria     ..... 

tables  of  the  States  ranked  according  to  height  of  marriage  rate,  and 

fecundity  of  marriages,  showing  France  as  the  lowest  in  the  latter  rate 

Summary :  death-rate  lowest  in  England,  Sweden,  and  Denmark ;  probable 
numbers  of  the  different  nations  at  the  end  of  the  century ;  tenaency  to 
marked  increase  in  the   Teutonic  races  only ;   the  excess  of  birth-rate 
over  death-rate  only  1*9  in  France,  to  V2'l  in  England  per  1,000    . 

Discussion  on  Mr.  F.  Martinis  Paper  on  the  Progress  of  Population : 

Lumley  (W.  Gt.) 

Doubts  as  to  the  way  the  recent  alterations  of  territories  in  Europe  bad  been 
considered  in  the  paper       ....... 

Humphreys  (N.  A.) 

Objections  to  some  of  the  conclusions  of  the  paper,  which  should  have  been 
drawn  from  arerages  of  groups  of  years  instead  of  from  revults  for  single 
years ;  probable  growth  of  population  of  England  underrated,  &c. 

Coster  (F.  L.) 

Singular  periodical  recurrence  of  decline  in  births  in  Sweden,  caused  by  the 
war  in  1806-10;  and  the  consequent  low  number  of  marriageable  people 
in  1886-40,  and  again  in  1866-70      ...... 

Walford  (Cornelius) 

The  theorv  that  the  population  of  Fniiice  is  likely  to  die  out  over- 
stated; the  increase  for  187S  being  105.U13;  facts  from  an  srticle  in  the 
"  Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society  of  Paris,"  showing  the  comparatively 
small  rate  of  births  to  marriages,  number  of  stillborn  children,  &c. 

Cohen  (L.  L.) 

Greater  movement  from  the  country  to  towns  in  France  than  in  this  country, 
especially  since  the  war  of  1870,  a  cause  of  stationary  birth-rate  and 
decrease  in  the  marriage-rate;  a  contrary  movement  in  Holland,  with  a 
corresponding  contrary  effect  ...... 

Farr  (WiUiam) 

The  facts  in  Mr.  Martin's  paper  as  to  the  populations  of  the  States  of 
Europe,  placed  in  a  clear  light ;  effects  of  marriage  in  Italy  bein^  made  a 
civil  procedure  in  1864  in  accelerating  marriages,  previously  to  avoid  it,  Ac., 
low  birth-rate  in  France      ....... 

Martin  (F.) 

The  nnprogressive  character  of  the  French  population,  due  rather  to  the 
subsequent  effects  of  the  great  Napoleonic  wars,  which  destroyed  the 
flower  of  the  population,  than  to  the  Malthusian  theory ;  the  French  pas- 
sionately fond  01  children  .  .  .  .  .  ... 

Farr  (WiUiam) 

The  proportion  of  bastards  less  in  Ireland  than  England,  owing  to  the  great 
emigration  from  the  former  at  the  marrying  age     .... 

Guy  (William  A.) 

Strong  and  more  concentrated  family  affection  in  France  than  elsewhere, 
but  the  explanation  of  small  families  given  by  Mr.  Martin  so  long  after  the 
wars  had  ceased  could  not  be  the  true  one  ..... 

Walford  (Cornehus) 

Reference  to  the  table  of  the  surplus  of  birth-rate  over  death-rate  in  each 
country,  with  especial  regard  lo  the  small  rate  for  France,  which  waa 
probably  exaggerated  ....... 

Martin  (R.  B.).    BemarJcs  in  discussion  (Walford  on  Fire  Insurance) 
Mayb  (Dr.  G«o.).     Beport.     See  Charts  and  Diagrams. 

Gesetzmassigkeit  im  Gesellschaftsleben  (notice) 
Meat,  increased  price  of,  frum  increased  consumption,  &c. 

recent  importations  of  fresh,  from  America,  Ac. 
Meteoboloot — 

mean  temperature  and  rainfSill  in  twenty-three  large  towns  : 

fourth  quarter,  1876        ....... 

MxTXOBOLOOiCAL  TABLES  (general  and  special),  by  James  Glaisher : 
December  quarter,  1876  ...... 

Mill  (J.  Stuart).    Question  of  his  influence,  and  dissent  to  his  views. 
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ilutry,  futorje 

^obciudik^  nntru,  uid  >enn  of  pTOpOAiuom 
dianKci  in  the  pnciin  tDd  prvecdnn  of  llu 

PrepiinlJDii  nT  the  projEnmine  by  Ike  pcrmui 
BiFi]l«  bj  tile  orfHniiuii  commiilee :  diatrilii 

nUca  regBrdiaK  laiiru^e>  and  length  or  Biwr 
or  the  leclioiit  to  UiE  UKmlil;  to  be  amfli 

Diteiut!o»  on  2>r.  Monal't  Report  oftht  B\ 
LeTi  (Leone) 

Oieal  beoeflti  dniTed  rnm  Vac  lenei  of  iBlin 
uid  p«iiii  tekcn  b;  the  or^^iiiog  coaoii 
pro^rvniiue  -,  diMdvantegvouB  p«iluiii  of  uii 
to  Jahgugee  ucd  ^  itiiporteuee  of  tJie  tobon 
•itl  fur  prcHing  aq  Gurcromeuti  the  iaporti 

Newmsroh  (WilliuD) 

little  piieticnl  Kood  from  tfic  vmrrtmtt,  ovin 
(oniiTing  dcleiL  into  vhich   toer  enlcrH; 

bejii|{  prepued  Umf  beforehand^  uid  coiilliiec 
iKntiet  of  ciiiiimFra  not  *  eubject  ootUi  ea 
Walford  (Corneliiu) 

Uffl  of  the  ofUdal  progremmei  to  iUtittidut 
Fbtt  (Willism) 

Uiefulbeu  of  tbeie  congTcuei  id  pronotiBf 

NtTtONAUTtiB  in  BuMia  and  Turkey,  com 
numben,  chsraoton,  Ao,.  of        .         •         . 

NiiBOK  (Fnnoii  G.  P.).  Some  SlaliHiet  of  I 
Fritndlf  Socittia  (Odd  Feltow*  aiut  ForaU 
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Nbison  {Francis  Ot.  P.).     StatitUos  of  Friendly  Soeietie^—conid, 

MaDchett«r  Unity  of  Odd  Fellows;  pn^ress  in  the  United  Kingdom  since 

Hm  {tables)  ........        4»-60 

table  of  members,  initiations,  deaths,  and  secessions  for  1863-75,  in 

counties'  divisions,  each  kingdom  separately,  and  in  the  United  Kingdom 

as  a  whole.  ........        51-6 

greatest  increase  of  Odd  Fellowship  in  Scotland  and  the  south-west  of 

England      .........        M 

table  of  lodges  which  have  ceased  to  eiist  ....        S7-8 

origin  of  the  fallacy  of  the  whole  order  being  responsible  for  the  pro- 
mises of  individual  -branches  ......        59 

Ancient  Order  of  Foresters:  its  progress  since  1816  (tabled  with  summaries 
of  rates  of  initiation,  mortality,  and  secession         ....        59-61 

progresK  since  1866         .......        69 

table  of  courts  and  members  in  divisions  and  sub-divisions  of  the 

United  Kingdom  from  1H48  ......        6S-7 

table  of  courts  which  have  ceased  to  exist  ....        67-8 

Odd  Fellows  and  Foresters :  relative  number  and  increase  of  the  two  orders 

since  1846 ;   progress  since  1866,  and  percentages  of  initiation,  death 

and  secession  ........        69-70 

rates  of    contributions  of  the   Foresters   insufficient  for  the   older 

entrants ;  Juvenile  branches  ......         70-71 

explanation  of  the  hifcher  rate  of  mortality  among  the  Odd  Fellows,  and 

of  secession  amone  the  Foresters    ......         71 

average  ages  or  members  in  different  counties  1876  (table)        .  .         73 

table  of  income  and  expenditure,  186&-74.with  averages  per  member.  Ice.        78-77 

number  of  member*  abroad  in  1866  and  1876      ....         77 

number   of  "  clrarances,"  or  joining  of  other  lodges  on  change  of 

residence,    "Itravelling  cards  "......        78-9 

registration  of  the  branches  under  the  Friendly  Societies  Acts  (the, 

oldbtt  registered  society  the  Ancient  Order  of  Foresters  in  1850)  .  _  -     .        79 
numerical  strength  of  the  branches,  usually  too  weak,  and  ueceftsity  for 

strengthening  them  ..,..••        80 
moderate  expenses  of  management.       •  .  .  «  .        81 

Discussion  on  Mr.  Neison*s  Paper  on  Friendly  Societies : 

Lumley  (William  G.) 

Question  as  to  the  number  of  officers  of  the  courts,  and  their  remnneratioa  .        8S 

Walford  (Cornelius) 

Evidence  of  good  faith  in  the  orders  of  Odd  Fellows  and  Foresters  retristering 
under  the  Act ;  objection  to  the  association  of  friendly  societies  with  trade 
unionism,  from  liubility  to  use  of  funds  for  political  purposes;  value  of  the 
report  of  the  Registrar  of  iiYiendly  Societies;  knowledge  of  accident 
insurance  risks  shown  by  the  friendly  sodetiea       ....        8S-S 

Balfour  (T.  G.) 

Increase  of  mortality  in  eadi  quinqnennium,  and  deshrability  of  ascertaining 
its  causes  ........        8S-4 

Young  (Sir  George) 

His  experience  as  an  assistant-commissioner  to  the  Friendly  Societies  Com- 
mission ;  strikes  becoming  less  known  in  the  largest  trade  societies,  and 
advisability  of  allowing  them  to  drift  into  triendlv  societies;  importance  of 
the  disease  statistics  of  H.M.  Dockprds,  and  the  "  experience  "  returns 
of  diseases  of  various  trades  ;  admirable  character  of  the  di\ision  into 
lodges,  and  afterwards  into  districts  of  the  affiliated  societies ;  rapid  increaae 
of  members  not  an  object  now  with  the  Odd  Fellows;  the  payments  from 
lapsed  members  a  large  item  in  the  afnount  of  receipU;  singular 
gregarious  character  of  the  Cornish  making  them  rush  after  a  society,  and 
as  quickly  desert  it  if  unpopular;  the  Odd  Fellows  first  founded  at  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century,  on  the  Freemason  principle ;  objection  to 
juvenile  members  and  small  orders  starting  for  the  benefit  of  publicans, 
and  to  affiliated  orders  of  women    ......        84-8 

Hardy  (Ralph  P.) 

The  want  of  sickness  siatistics  of  friendly  societies  in  the  paper;  great 
amount  of  rate  of  sickness  in  krge  societies  from  want  of  mMlical 
examination  of  candidates    .......        88 

Neison  (F.  G.  P.) 

Popularity  of  these  institutions  from  the  number  of  officials  employed ;  the 
number  of  courts  not  in  districts,  among  the  Forester*,  not  large ;  the 
charges  of  central  management  covered  by  the  small  profit  on  the  supply 
of  books  of  account  and  stationery  to  the  courts;  excessive  rate  of 
sickness  in  some  of  the  societies  accounted  for  by  the  profitableness 
of  shamming  ........        88-9 

NswKASOH  (W.  M.)     Bemarks  in  diBensnon  (Mouat  on  the  Buda- 

Pesth  Congress)        .........     554-5 


Paiobitb   (B.  H.  I.).     Rentarii    in  di* 
OoTrnioient) 

Pkhtilencg,  nnture  of  .         .         . 

Pbtty'8  (Sir  W.),ob»eiTBtioin  id  regietrat 
FnedUoNii.  high  rate  of  mortal itj  in.  in  hi 
FoLAHD,  Tit«lilj  of  the  natioimlilj  tind  reli) 

great  incmse  of  poiiuJulioii  in,  from  G 
POPDUTION,  on  Bome  doctrines  of  (»eo  Far 

of  the  world.  cBtiniatDd  at  1414  millic 
fears  requtred  t«  produce  that  numb 

oomparetiie  progrf^s  of.  in  Bome  of  t 
Europe  (see  F.  MartU) 

tendency  of  the  demand  for  labour  to  c 

■ee  Cenxu, 

of  France,  cessation  of  increase  in    . 

of  Russia  and  Turkey  (sec  Jtaretuifin) 

table  of  results  ot,  to  square  miles 

lahUt  and  details  of  the  nationalit 

densitj  of  the  population 


it  of  the  population    . 

labia  of  area,  population,  religion, 

-DTer,  the  opinion    of  Malthua  and  } 

actual  experience 

Pobteb'b  (G.  n.)     Beiums  on  fires,  1801 -4E 

PoTiTO,  large  importatiou  of,  from  Oermtui; 

Pbancb  (Mr.).    Semartt  on  the  low  price  < 

Pbbttxan  (Rer.  Mr.).     Bemarki  ou  local 

poor  law   as  not  a  reniedj  for  diiconb 

pauperism  in  Franco 

PkiCKb,  tables  of  oonsols  and  provisions,  pau 

wholesale  in  London,  1S76  compared  wi 
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Railways.    Englith  Railways  in  1876 — contd. 

Traffic,  working  expenses  and  revenue,  conipiirative  statements  of  receipts 
from  gocd«  and  passenger  trains  and  from  the  different  claisses  of  passen- 
gers; their  increase  or  decrease,  8u:.,  overwhelming  inci'base  iu  third 
class  receipts  .  .  .  .  .  •>         . 

working  expenditure;  increase  in  each  item  since  1870  . 

Summarv.  with  tahl".  showing  increase   in    mileage,   capital,   traffic,   and 
expenditure  in  1876  over  1875         ...... 

Bailways,  error  in  allowing  free  competition  to  them,  as  being  in  their 
nature  monopolies    ......... 

in  Russia,  financial  connection  of  the  Q-ovemment  with 
Rainfall.     See  Meteorology. 
Rayenstein  (E.  Q.)  .     The  Populations  of  Russia  and  Turkey 

Reliable  character  of  the  Russian  periodical  returns,  but  those  of  Turkey 
inlAhe  salmanes  or  official  almanacs  of  the  vilayets  less  deserving  of 
confidence   ......... 

Table  of  re*ult8  of  population  to  souare  miles  in  each  country 

Nationalities :  table  of  the  numoers  of  the  various  races  of  the  two 
empires      ......... 

7«  per  cent,  of  the  Russian  empire  are  Slavs,  and  the  Turks  one-third 

of  the  Turkish  empire         ....... 

details  of  the  relative  positions,  characters,  and  numbers  of  the  different 

tribes  and  population  of  Russia       ...... 

the  Foles :  vitality  of  their  nationality  and  rrUgton,  and  high  rank  of 

their  scientific  work  m  Russia         ...... 

— —  the  various  races  of  Turkey ;  the  Bulgarians,  the  strongest  numerically, 
but  averse  to  war ;  the  Ser^'ians,  the  Albanians,  Greeks,  8ic. 

Asiatic  Turkey,  occupied  by  Greeks,  Turks,  Kurds,  and  Arabs   . 

ReUgions :  tabie  of  the  number  of  Christians,  Mohammedans,  Jews,  and 
heathens  in  Russia  and  Turkey       ...... 

~—  non-increase  of  Roman  Catholics  in  Russia ;  rapid  increase  of  the  Jews. 

-—  diverse  forms  of  religion  in  Bussia,  but  the  real  bulk  of  the  people 
belonging  to  Uie  National  Church    ...... 

numerous   divisions   amonK  both   Mohammedans  and    Christians   in 

Turkey;  separate  "Greek"  Churches,  and  proselytism  of  the  Boman 
Catholics     ......... 

Density  of  the  population  :  only  five  provinces  with  more  than  100  inhabi- 
tants to  a  square  mile  iu  Russia;  immense  tracts  of  land  capable  of 
further  cultivation  ........ 

the  population  of  Turkey,  though  more  dense  than  that  of  Russia,  still 

less  than  Iialf  that  of  Austria  ...... 

Sexes  :  the  number  of  females  in  Russia  larger  than  males,  as  in  the  rest  of 
Europe,  but  many  Mohammedan  districts  where  males  preponderate 

districts  of  other  countries  where  males  are  in  excess,  and  some  causes 

stated  which  may  produce  the  result  ..... 

Movement  of  the  population  ;  average  annual  increase  in  Russia  about  1  per 
cent,  only,  though  a  non-colonising  country  .... 

great  increase  in  Poland  in  1863-67  (4  per  cent,  per  annum)  due  to  immi- 
gration of  Germans  ....... 

Great  comparative  fecundity  of  the  Jews;  increase  among  the  Turks  far  lets 
rapid  than  among  the  Christians  in  Turkey  .... 

Conclusion :  favourable  position  of  Russia  compared  with  Turkey  as  to  em- 
bracing less  numbers  of  other  nationalities  .... 

Tables:  Russia  and  Turkey,  aiea  and  population,  with  details 

Turkey,  religion  and  nationalities  ..... 

-^  Russia  in  Europe  and  Asia;  nationalities  and  religions  . 

Discussion  on  Mr.  Ravenstein^s  Paper  on  the  Populations  o/ Russia,  ^e.: 

Long  (Rey.  J.) 

No  statistics  kept  in  Turkey,  and  statistics  often  manufactured  as  wanted  in 
Russia-,  importance  of  the  Slav  races  as  semi-Oriental;  want  of  statistics 
of  the  gipsies  and  the  dissenters  or  Raskolniks ;  race  antagonism  between 
Russians  and  Germans        ....... 

Clarke  (Hyde) 

Notice  of  some  materials  for  statistics  in  Turkey ;  objection  to  Mr.  Ravenstein't 
statement  of  the  intellectual  inferiority  of  the  Turks  to  their  subject  popu- 
lation ;  large  measures  of  local  self-government  and  religions  freeoom 
(^ven  by  the  Turkish  Government,  compared  with  the  crushing  centralisa- 
tion of  Russia ;  influence  of  the  diffusion  of  the  Turkish  language 

Walford  (Cornelius) 

Three  sections  of  Russian  society :  pure  Russian  nobles,  German  middle-class, 
and  serf  villagers  and  small  farmers;  absence  of  males  in  the  army,  and 
the  work  left  principally  to  the  women ;  general  cultivation  of  statistics  in 
Russia ;  more  females  than  males  bom  in  countries  where  polygamy 
prevails       ......... 
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SATiNas  Banes,  international  staticttics  of,  abstract  of  the  report  of 

the  Italian  Gk>yemment  on  (see  Brahrook)  ..... 

of  Italy,  mode  of  origin,  deposits,  &c.       ..... 

Sexes,  the  number  of  females  larger  than  of  males  in  Bussia,  but 

preponderance  of  males  in  Mohammedan  districts,  &o.  . 
Shaw-Leeetbb.    See  Xtf/5?wtf  (Shaw). 
Shipping,  notice  of,  list  of  *'  Bureau  Veritas,"  tonnage  of  vessels, 

foreign  and  colonial  trade,  United  Kingdom  : 

January — December,  1874-76  ...... 

Shipwbecks,  Lloyd's  statistics  of  marine  losses  for  1876,  compared 

with  the  ten  preceding  years — 

Lives  lost,  crews  reported  saved  or  drowned,  casualties,  missing'  resseli, 
burnt,  &c.   ......... 

Tubles  showiuK  number  of  m-recks  and  casualties  to  sailing  vessels  and 
steamers,  in  1876.  compared  with  ten  previous  years,  with  results  to  ship 
and  cari^o,  salvage  services,  crews  saved  or  drowned,  and  lives  lost,  and 
respective  percentages        ....... 

comparatiTe  icibley  with  sun  spots  and  rainfall  in  Southern  India, 

1854-76 

SiLYEB,  shipments  to  the  East,  1866-76,  great  increase 

annual  production  of,  in  the  United  States,  1848-76  . 
Simpson  (Sir  James).     Statistics  of  the  rolatiye  mortality  of  amputa 

tions  in  hospital  and  private  operations        .... 
Small  Pox,  experience  of  mortality  among  vaccinated  and  unvacci 

nated  at  St.  Thomas's,  Highgate,  and  the  Q-lasgow  hospitals  . 

Small  Pox  Hospital,  its  establishment  in  1746    . 

Social  Science  (National  Association  for  promotion  of,  address  of 

the  president  of  the  department  of  "Economy   and  Trade"   in 

Abei^een,  1877  (see  Caird) . 

Societies  (Friendly),  statistics  of  the  affiliated  orders  of  (see  Neiton) 
Ust  of  the  largest  organisations  and  their  numbers 
see  Odd  Fellows y  Foresters. 
Statistical  Gonqbess  (International),  ninth,  at  Buda-Pesth,  Sep- 
tember, 1876  (see  Charts  and  Diagrams,  report  on) 

second  and  concluding  report  (see  Mouat)  .         .         • 

Statistical  Society — 

report  of  the  Council,  June,  1877    ...... 

proceedincs  of  the  forty-third  anniversary  meeting    . 

abstract  of  receipts  and  payments  for  1876        .... 

proceedings  at   ordinary  meetings,  and  titles  of  papers   read, 

1876-77 

inaugural  address  of  the  President  (see  Lefevre) 

question  of  the  relations  of  the  Society  with  the  Economic  Science 

Section  of  the  British  Association,  report  of  debates  on  . 
see  British  Association  (Section  F). 
Statistics  more  an  art  than  a  science,  the  adjunct  of  many  sciences, 
especially  the  deductive  science  of  sociology  .... 

general  view  of  its  use,  methods,  &c.         ..... 

abuses  and  specious  fallacies  connected  with      •         .  .         . 

Steele  (J.  C).  The  Mortality  of  Hospitals,  General  and  Special, 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  in  Times  Past  and  Present :  an  Abstract  of 
an  Essay  to  which  the  Moward  Prize  Medal  for  1876  was  awarded 

The  death-rate  alone,  owinz  to  diversities  in  statistics  from  insufficient  data, 
not  sufficient  to  solve  problems  of  the  comparative  health  of  hospitals  an« 
efficacjr  of  medical  treatment  ...... 

Early  lustory  of  English  hospitals;  evidence  of  their  existence  in  large 
numbers  in  the  middle  a^tes  from  Dngdaie's  **  Mouasticon  Auglicanum,  the 
Monasticon  Hibernicum."  8cc.  ...... 

— —  Laafninc's  Hospital  in  Canterbury  ;  asylums  for  leprosy,  up  to  the  seven- 
teenth century ;  no  other  separate  nospitai  from  the  Kefonuation  till  the 
commencement  of  the  Ust  century  ..... 

St.  Bartholomew's,  Harvey  as  physician,    and  his  recommendations 

on  the  duties  of  his  surgical  cxuleagues;  Woodall's  amputatioas,  use  of  the 
hospitals  to  repress  mendicity         ...... 
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►Steele  (J.  ('.).      l^hp  Mortalitif  of  Hospitals — comld. 

LhiI)  liistuiA  of  F.ugliih  hospitals:  the  eighteenth  century  remarkable  for  its 
nimr.tii  t'lice  in  ihc  foundation  of  hospitals  :  date  of  origin  of  most  of  theiu 
i/i.i-ji.  •  •  >  •  •  • 

their  enlargement  or  rebuilding,  in  the  present   century,  and  large 

H(-(-i>«ion  tu  riic  list  in  Ijondon :  their  absorption  neverthelciii  of  les-tthau 
h:i;i-.i-iiiiili(in  oi'  the  seven  millions  spent  in  charitable  oUjects  in  London  . 

li>t    <.f   Londiin  hospitals,  date  of  foundation,  beds,  number  treated, 

uiiil  (iiDitality  ........ 

(1  oji.iiitic^  in  the  mortality  accountable  for  by  the  different  rules  in  forc« 

as  tu  ;idiiii>&iiou,  Scr.  ....... 

Moi  ta.it \  ot  .>t.  Bartholomew's,  St.  Thomas's,  and  Guy's  Hospitals  in  the 
Si  vtnriiutli  and  eighteenth  centuries;  their  variations,  and  probable 
can3<$;  pmiHirtional  deaths  from  different  diseases,  decreased  rate  of 
n  (lit. lilt \  in  latter  half  of  eighteenth  century         .  .  .  . 

Our  iiit<iriiiati**u  on  the  ho>pital8  and  their  deficient  sanitary  arrangements  in 
till' last  rL-iitiiry  derived  trom  Howard's  works         .  .  .  . 

The  uard  construction  of  the  oldest  hospitals  the  same  as  in  vogue  now, 
with  windows  un  liotb  sides  ...... 

Ilos]iii:il  (lictarirs,  us  before  and  in  Howard's  time     .... 

W/iiit  of  rli-Hiiliiifiis  in  the  patients,  and  the  mixing  of  cases  of  a  contagions 
iiHt lire,  a  tcrtiie  source  or  disease   ...... 

Kstahli^hiiirnt  of  the  Small  Pox  Hospital  in  174C,  and  the  London  Fever 
}I<i>^pital  in  Is^2      ........ 

KpiUtiiiirs  ti  it  more  in  provincial  towns  than  in  Loudon,  as  shown  by  the 
ho  isis  of  recovery  extemiKirised  for  their  treatment 

Fc\  ers  iruin  cxcet>iive  crowuing in  the  HOtel  Diea  in  1773,  and  at  St.  Thomas's 

III      I    I  ^i.  ..•«.*  *•• 

Guv's  Ilo.^pital;  its  original  plan  of  construction;  alterations  at  the  beginning 
1)1  the  ct-ntur>',  and  additions  of  IbSl,  1854,  and  1S71,  completing  the  num- 
licr  of  r)5)i  hcds        ........ 

Howard's  notes  of  improvements  made  there  in  1788  in  ventiUtion  and 

Baiiit<irY  appliances  ....... 

mortality  rates  from  1800  to  1%76  chiefly  influenced  by  fever  and  con- 
sumption ;'grejit  increase  of  deaths  from  accidenUfi  partly  neutralised  by 
disa|ipcar  nice  uf  small  pox  and  syphilis  from  the  death  register    . 

lar^'c  Contribution  from  fever  to  ordinary  death-rate,  especially  in  1741 

and  about  INK),  when  the  London  lever  llosnitsd  wns  established  . 

Mortality  ut  the  commcncemeiit  and  latter  half  of  this  century  of  the  Edin- 
bur<rh  and  Glasgow  Royal  Infimianes,  iiluatrating  the  increased  mortality 
from  ttv  IT  from  growth  of  large  towns         ..... 

Variations  in  the  mortality  of  the  medical  and  surgical  cases  at  Guy's  Hot- 
pit  il  since  141 1,  and  explanation  of  them    .  .  .  .  . 

The  increasing  mortality  of  the  metropolitan  hospitals,  1850-76,  and  its  attri- 
bution tu  the  graver  character  of  the  maladies  received,  and  to  operations 
for  accidents  .....,,. 

Mortality  ailccted  by  the  proportion  of  beds  to  the  separate  sexes,  and 
rccordrf  of  the  Lrm'don  hospitals  and  Glasgow  Infirmary  on  the  question, 
sliuu  in;.;  the  greater  male  mortaUty  ..... 

Kxm-riciiie  during  the  great  fever  epidemic  of  Glasgow  in  1814-47.  showing 
the  inferior  mortality  in  extemporised  draughty  sheds  and  tents  to  tbat  of 
the  n-priilar  hospital  ....... 

Kxpcriciuc  of  the  mortality  of  the  Glasgow  Hospital,  showing  its  gradual 
prrcciita;;e  increu»e  since  1795  with  the  increase  of  the  population 

Death-rate  of  diseases  which  are  usually  encountered  in  hospital  practice, 
from  statistics  of  St.  Thomas's,  Guy's,  and  the  Glasgow  Royal  Infirmary   . 

Death-rates  of  cases  of  amputation  at  the  Glasgow,  and  Edinburgh  lloapitala, 
and  at  (iu\'s,  in  periods  of  years,  showing  improvement  in  tlie  later  ones  . 

Sir  J  lilies  Si'iiipDoii  s  statistics  of  amputations,  and  the  relative  mortality  of 
hospital  and  private  operations       ...... 

Consumption  as  an  important  factor  in  increasing  the  mortality  of  the 
<^a>neral  hosinitals;  comparison  with  the  Bromplonllospital,  Ac.     . 

Pneumonia,  high  rate  of  mortality  in,  with  percentages  in  the  Glasgow, 
Kdinbur(;h,  Dublin,  and  London  Hospitals,  giving  a  ratio  of  £4  per  eent.    . 

I-'e\er,  mortality  as  results  of  its  treatment  at  three  separate  interval!, 
lH-29-75,  ai  the  Glasgow  Hospital,  and  at  the  Homerton  Hospital . 

Small  pox,  Sir  G.  Blane's  experience  at  St.  Thomas's  before  vaeeination, 
deaths,  29  per  cent.;  Dr.  Marson's,  at  the  Highgate  Small  PoK  Hoipitat 
lH;{6-r)5,  deaths  9  per  cent. ;  Glasgow  Hospital  experience  . 

c:ise!>  m  London  1832-53 ;  mortality  among  vaccinated  7,  and  among 

unvaccinattrd  31  per  cent. ;  comparative  rates  in  Glasgow  and  at  Homerton 

Intermittent  fever  from  Thames  marshes,  and  scarvy  in  army  and  navy 
hospitals,  as  affectine  hospital  mortality      ..... 

Lying-in  hospitals,  little  confidence  in  them,  owing  to  disclosure  of  evils  oon* 
iiecied  \»ith  them;  returns  of  Registrar-General  for  conipariaon  give 
mortality  of  mothers  as  5  jper  l.OOU  children  boru  alive,  and  the  retanu 
of  liondun  maternity  chanties  at  4  per  1,000         .... 

tnblrs  of  the  experience  of  the  Rotunda  Lying4n  Hcepital,  and  of 

several  Undon  lylug-in  boepitals,  showing  light  mortality  at  tlM  beginning 
of  the  century,  and  heavy  now,  varying  from  8  to  87  per  1,UU0,  and  the 
extremes  of  maternity  charities  and  obstetric  hoepitala  8  and  88  par  1,000 . 
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PAGB 

(J.  C).     The  MortalUtf  of  Ho9pitdU—c<mtd. 

Snimnarr  of  erili  inherent  in  or  imported  into  hotpitali  ••  affeetinK 
mortautT ;  of  the  lame  nature  aa  those  in  gaola,  worknouiea,  camps  ana 
crowded  ships,  vis.,  overcrowding  or  fonl  atmospheres,  bad  diet,  baa  water 
supply,  and  want  of  cleanliness      ......      StSS 

Seduction  of  the  mortality  of  80  per  1,000  of  the  seventeenth  centnry  to  SO 
per  1,000  in  the  eighteenth  ......      SS2-S 

Measures  gradually  adopted  in  hospitals  towards  the  reduction  of  the 
mortality    .........      S8S-4 

Infectious  diseases  supposed  to  be  generated  by  the  septic  atmosnhere  of 
hospitals,  and  remedies  periodically  employed  to  root  it  out ;  iaolaticm  of 
operation  cases,  he  .        ,  224-6 

Patients  with  infected  wounds  received  into  the  hospitals  mueh  in  excess  of 
those  oontracted  in  the  hospital      ......      926 

Evidence  showing  that  the  old  hospitals  if  properly  ventilated  and  drained, 
are  not  more  liable  to  pvsmic  disease  than  the  new  227 

High  mortality  of  hospitali  partly  due  to  the  influence  of  medical  schools  in 
Uie  elimination  of  cases  of  chronic  medical  ailments,  to  be  replaced  by 
cases  of  more  critical  disease         ......      228-9 

Erection  of  sick  asylums  in  Uen  of  sick  wards  in  workhouses,  by  the  Local 
Government  Boara,  for  patients  little  different  from  those  of  luwpitals,  and 
their  influence  on  the  mortality  of  the  latter  ....      229-SO 

Measures  fw  sanitary  improvement ;  difllcnlty  of  carrying  them  out  in  the  old 
hospitals     .........      230 

Government  Commission  of  1867.  and  its  report  in  1863,  with  recommenda- 
tion of  the  block  system  at  right  angles  to  a  communicating  corridor  230-31 

Ldurious  and  unsatisfactory  enaract^  of  many  of  the  plans  for  currents  of 
fresh  air  and  artificial  heat  when  applied  to  a  sick  ward     .  232 

The  simple  process  of  windows  near  the  ceiling  for  admitting  fresh  and 
emitting  foul  air  now  eenerally  preferred    .....      233 

Chemical  means  adopted  to  d^nve  the  hospital  atmosphere  of  deleterkros 
organisms   .........      233-4 

Hie  antiseptic  mode  of  dressing  wounds  by  Professor  lister,  as  a  protection 
acainstwrKmia  after  surgical  operations     .....      234 

Evils  of  the  escape  of  sewer  ^as  from  brick  drains,  faulty  traps.  Sec.,  into 
passages,  staircases,  and  sleeping  apartments,  and  attempted  remedies  by 
earthenware  pipes,  valves,  ventilation  of  soil  and  drain  pipes         .  .      236-6 

Mr.  Bsnner's  system  of  ventilation  of  drains  and  sewers,  as  introduced  at 
Guy's  HospitsI 236-7 

Recent  improvements  in  dietary  and  nursing  the  sick  .  .  .      237*9 

Attention  now  paid  to  personal  cleanliness  and  hygitoe  .  .  .      240 

Tablet:  Main  causes  of  deaths  in  Guy's  Hospital  at  various  intervals, 
1782-1872    ........  941-8 

Mortality  in  Guy's  Hospital.  1814-76.    Medical  and  surgical  cases        .*      243-4 

-^—  number  of  patients  annually  discharged  and  dead  in  Guy's  Hospital 
aince  1726  (and  in  decennial  periods)  .....      246-6 

relative  mortality  of  the  sexes  in  ditto,  1864-76  ....      247-8 

— —  Glasgow  Luflrmary,  accidents  and  mortality,  1866-76  .  249 

admissions  and  deaths,  1734-90 :  relative  mortality  of  sexes,  1786-1876, 

and   medical  and  surgiod  mortality  during  last   twenty-six  years  of 

8t.  Thomas's  Hospital         .......      260-64 

— —  mortality,  1788-1876 ;  relative  mortality  of  sexes,  1842-76 ;  medical  and 
surgical  mortality  of  St.  Barthdomew'a  Hospital   ....      266-7 

<——  male  and  female  mortality  in  the  Glasgow  Royal  Infirmary,  1866-76       .      268 

—  medical  and  surgical  cases  in  London  Hospital,  and  mortality. 
1866-76 .  .      269 

annual  returns  of  mortahtr  in  the  lying-in  charities  of  the  three 

endowed  London  hospitals  ana  in  the  four  London  lying-in  hosnitals. 

1866-76 '       .      260-61 

ITLIB  Prize  Ebbats,  reference  to 2G2 

somab'b  (Saint)  Hospital,  mortality  of,  in  the  serenteenth  and 

eighteenth  centuries,  Ac.   ........  184-7 

ferers  in,  from  excessire  crowding,  in  1782       ....  191 

tahlet  of  mortality  in      •         .         .         ...         .  .  250-4 

KADB,  causes  of  the  depression  of  1877         .....  589-4 

of  United  Kingdom,  exports  and  imports,  1874-77     .         .  155 

iee  ExparU  and  Imporia. 

table  of  imports  and  exports,  1816-58 202 

incorrect  opinion  on,  in  earlier  periods,  from  the  uncertainty  of 

declared  yalues  in       ........  20 

the  growing  preponderance  of  imports  oyer  exports  in  that  of  the 

United  Kingaom  (see  Bourne) 19 
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Walford  (ComeliuB).    Fire  Insurance — contd. 

Fire  protection :  London  Salrage  Corps,  its  establislunentland  services,  1866-76 
average  cost  of  fires  in  different  cities    ..... 

extract  from  Mr.  McCandlish's  paper  on  fire  insurance,  showing  the 

incidence  on  the  public  of  insufficient  means  of  fire  protection 

report  of  the  Common  Council  Committee  on  the  city  water  supply  in 

case  of  fire,  and  in  favour  of  hydrants        ..... 
statistics  of  fire  brigades  and  fire  losses  in  London  and  in  American  cities, 

and  in  European  capitals  .  .  .  .  . 

Amount  of  property  actually  burned  ...... 

——  statistics  very  deficient  except  in  Russia  .... 

selected  extracU  (1666-1856)  of  statistics  relating  to  London,  Edinburgh, 

Paris,  and  Liverpool  ....... 

evidence  before  the  Parliamentary  Committee  of  1867  relative  to  the 

large  number  of  fires  which  are  intentional  .... 

titles  showing  increase  of  fires  since  1840         .... 

returns  for  Manchester,  Dublin,  Edinburgh,  and  Munich,  1868-76 

sutistics  of  the  London  Hre  Engine  establishment  ^833-65);  tahUs  of 

total  number  of  calls,  and  monthly,  weekly,  daily,  and  nourly  summaries  . 

/flife  of  ditto  to  1876      .  .  .  .  .  . 

— —  trades  of  occupiers         ....... 

table*  of  causes  of  fires  ....... 

'— —  decrease  of  serious  as  against  slight  fires  since  1866 

months,  days,  and  hours  in  which  most  frequent  fires   .  .  ,  < 

Introduction  and  development  of  the  practice  of  fire  insurance 

traces  of  the  principle  in  Saxon  guilds,  in  Oldenburg,  Flanders,  fcc,  but 

first  actual  practice  of  it  after  the  lilre  of  London  in  1666 
schemes  for  mutual  fire  insurance,  1683 :  abandonment  of  the  "  King's 

Briefs"  in  1697 

chronological  details  of  the  foundation  of  insurance  oflicea  in  London 

and  the  provinces,  and  of  those  which  have  ceased  to  exist  (1710-1875)     . 

origin  of  Fire  Underwriting  in  Manchester  in  1870 

unsuccessful   revival  of  the  idea  of  municipal  fire   insurances   at 

Manchester  in  1873  ....... 

amount  of  propertv  requiring  the  protection  of  fire  insurance    . 

estimates  for  London  of  Mewbold  in  1676*  and  of  Maitland  in  1739, 

28  millions  ........ 

estimate  of  insurable  jiroperty  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  180S,  by 

Sir  F.  M.  Eden,  613  millions  ...... 

Mr.  Brown's  estimate  on  1856,  taking  contents  at  one  and  a-half  times 

the  value  of  the  buildings,  instead  of  Sir  F.  Eden^s  one  third,  1,685  miUionB 

uninsurable  property  in  England  and  Wales  3,625  millioup 

enormous  increase  of  dwelling  houses  820  millionB    value   between 

1861-71        ......... 

Amount  of  property  actually  insured  since  1682         .... 

•—  decennial  estimates  from  1800  ..... 

— ^  Notice  of  Mr.  Bawson's  paper  on  fire  statistics  1838  (the  first  systematic- 
inquiry)      .  .  ,  .        ^  .  .  ,  .  . 
Mr.  G.  R.Porter's  returns,  1801-45        ..... 

—  Mr.  Brown's  papers,  on  increase  of  fire  insurance,  1844-60,  and  first 
general  estimate  for  Europe  and  America  in  1857  .... 

evidence  before  Parliamentary  Committee  of  1862 

— —  Mr.  Ck)ode'B  report  on  fire  insurance  duties  in  1868 ;  various  estimates 
of  amount  of  property  uninsured,  effects  of  changes  in  the  duty,  kc 

ditto,  illustration  of  the  enormous  annual  amounts  covered  by  small 

insurances  in  retail  provision  trades  ..... 

——  statistics  since  tiie  abolition  of  the  duty,  obtained  only  from  the  prorata 
contributions  of  the  fire  offices  to  the  support  of  the  brigade,  with  tabU  of 
London  business  of  the  offices         ...... 

——  aggregate  income  of  fire  offices  in  the  world,  70  millions 

General  review  and  conclusions;  failure  of  municipal  fire  insurance;  interests 
of  insurance  companies  in  favour  of  providing  means  for  fire  extinction, 
benefits  which  have  resulted  from  tlieir  instigating^  improvements,  but 
reverse  evils  in  carelessness  and  crime  engendered  by  indemnity    . 

consequent  neclect  of  duty  by  the  municipalities ;  over  insurance,  fce. . 

-—  points  in  the  duty  of  the  State,  to  require  accurate  fire  returns,  and 
inquiries  into  their  causes }  to  make  a  census  of  value  of  buildings,  and  to 
obtain  national  comparative  statistics         ..... 

Diecueeion  on  Mr.  ComeUui  Walford* s  Fofer  on  Fire  Insurance: 

Martin  (B.  B.) 

Wearing  of  badges  hy  firemen,  1704,  to  exempt  from  the  press-gan([ ;  mutual 
insurances  by  gentlemen  to  cover  losses  by  subsequent  subscriptions         .      42fi 

Washburn  (Hon.  H.  S.) 

Kotes  of  the  experience  of  Boston,  U.S.A.,  as  to  fires,  ecgine  statists)  and 
fire  alarms ;  necessity  for  replsdng  wooden  by  more  rabstaiiUal  buildings .      485-6 

Bunyon  (Mr.) 

Efficiency  of  the  London  Fire  Brigade       .  ,  ,  .  .486 
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Walford  (Cornelius).     Ditcuition  on  Ms  Paper^contd, 
Hey  wood  (James) 

Useof  sint 08  in  preventing  ftres  on  tops  of  houMt      ....      426 

Guy  (William  A.) 

*  Notirr  nf  Nf  r.  Bellamy's  plan  of  filling  hollow  iron  pillars  vitb  concrete  in 

))uiUlin(;9  to  prevent  the  melting  of  ironwork  in  firea  •  .  •      4SA-7 

Lumley  (W.  G.) 

Provisions  of  the  Local  Goremment  Act  for  erection  of  bnildingi  with 
Bprrial  protection  againat  Area         ......      427 

Fan*  (William) 

On  tbo  Ixncfits  of  a  aystem  of  Ugh  pressure  of  the  water  in  the  supply  pipes 
with  the  use  of  hydrants     .....  .  .      437 

Craigio  (Captain) 

Objoction  tu  the  incidence  of  the  proposed  tax  for  the  cost  of  fire  inquests     .      427-H 

Hall  (E.  irepi)le) 

Univcn>alitvof  the  use  of  hydrants  in  American  cities ;  signal  towers  and 
fla;;s  of  tfic  Chinese  .....  .  .       428 

Ilammick  (J.  T.) 

Question  of  the  proportion  per  cent,  of  fires  the  result  of  fraud       .  .      428 

Bounie  (Stephen) 

Benefit*  of  n  central  bureau  for  completion  of  fire  statistics,  and  places  in 
juxtaposition  statistics  of  fraud,  storage  in  buildings,  and  supervision  exer- 
cised over  them       ........       429 

Doxey  (Rev.  ^Ir.) 

Ditliculty  of  water  supply       .......       429 

Jevons  (W.  S.) 

DilHculties  in  the  use  of  hydrants  in  London  where  the  water  supply  was  from 
li.w  level      .........       429 

White  (^fr.) 

Necessity  for  a  movable  coroner's  court ;  the  threshing  machine  a  prohfic 
Bourc(*  of  fires  on  farms       .......       439 

Walford  (Cornelius),  reply : 

The  ini])re4sion  ns  to  early  small  mutual  insurance  societies  without  fixed  pre- 
miuni*  Hiiii  policies  erroneous  ;  but  the  poliry-holders  called  upon  to  pay 
rontnliutions  when  fires  occurred;  large  number  of  incendiaries  among 
crinutiHl  lunatics,  430.  Necessitv  for  the  introduction  of  the  h)drant 
sy-iti  ni,  with  uteam  engines  to  increase  the  pressure,  431.  Question 
wliethrr  tire  insurance  had  done  more  good  than  harm;  objection  to  the 
e\i  luxi\  (•  ri<rlit  of  the  water  companies  to  turn  on  the  plugs ;  frequency  of 
ice-lioub(  s  being  struck  by  lightning  .....      433 

Walford  (Cornelius).     Eemarls  in  discussion  (Bourne  si^  Levi  on 

Imports)  ..........  35 

ditto  (Nei. -on  on  Friendly  Societies)  .....  82-3 

ditto,  on  coloured  charts  of  cost  of  pauperism,  Ac.     .         .         .  292 

ditto,  on  the  three  sections  of  Russian  society    ....  463-4 

ditto  oTi   the  ui^efulness  of  the  programmes  of  the  Statistical 

Congresses  .........  666 

{ivid— in 
613 

ditto  (Brahrook  on  Sayings  Banks)  .....  627-8 

Wars,  com])en.sation   in  display  of  energy,  &c.,  attendant  on,  but 

grounds  of  h(»])e  they  may  cease  ......  674-6 

Washburn  (Hon.  Mr.).    JRemarJct  on  the  enormous  expenditure  of 

Boston,  U.S.,  on  schools  and  sanitary  improTcments      .         .         .  293 

ditto  on  the  experience  of  Boston,  U.S.,  as  to  fires,  ttaUoni,  &c.  .  426-6 

ditto  (Brahrook  on  Sarings  Banks) 629-30 

Wheat,  its  ropion  co-eztensiTe  with  the  progress  of  civiiised  man      .  684 
our  increased  indiridnal  consumption  of,  met  by  a  leas  uneerlain 

supply  from  abroad  than  formerly 686-6 

prod u(>t  ion  of,  per  acre  in  England  twice  that  of  France     •         .  691 
WniTK  (Mr.).     Bemarhs  on  a  coroner's  court  for  firea,  and  on  the 

threshing  maehinc  ns  a  source  <^ fires 4£9 
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Wilkinson   (T.  B.).     JRemarks  in  discuBsion   (Craigie   on   Local 

GoTemment)  ..........  290 

ditto  on  the  interest  taken  in  municipal  elections  in  Manchester  .  292 

Wine  Duties  regulated  hj  home  duties  on  spirits  ....  10-11 

Wool  Trade  of  New  ZeaUnd ISO 

Woollen  Manfpactubbs  in  Sweden,  increase  since  reduction  of 

duties 10 

Wounds,  antiseptic  mode  of  dressing  (Lister's)        ....  234 

TouNO  (Sir  G.)  Bemarks  in  discussion  (Neison  on  Friendlj  Societies).  84 
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